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Coming Next Month 


FINANCING AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 
TOMORROW 


Our August, 1972, issue is the last of a 3-issue sym- ` 
posium on financing “elementary and secondary educa- 
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Coming Next Month 
MAINLAND CHINA, 1972 . 


Our September, 1972, issue focuses on the foreign and 
domestic policies of the People’s Republic of China, as 
the Chinese nation moves into a new relationship with 
the United States. Articles deal with: 


The Chinese Military and the 


Struggle for Power 
by RALPH L. POWELL, American University 


Sino-American Relations 
by FRANZ MICHAELS, George Washington University 


Sino-Soviet Relations 


by о. EDMUND cLuBB, U.S. Foreign Service Officer 
(Retired) 


China and Her Asian Neighbors 


by RICHARD BUTWELL, State University of New York 


China and East Europe 


by ANTON LOGORECI, specialist on East European affairs 


China’s Economy 
by KUAN-I CHEN, State University of New York 


China’s Trade 


by JAN S. PRYBYLA, The Pennsylvania State University 
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Coming Next Month ~ 
THE SOVIET UNION, 1972 


Our October, 1972, issue is devoted to a study of the 
Soviet Union. Articles include: 


Soviet-American Relations 
by ROGER KANET, Columbia University 


The Sino-Soviet Dispute 
by HARRY GELMAN, Central Intelligence Agency 


Soviet-West European Relations 
by CHARLES GATI, Union College 


The Soviet Union in the Middle East 


by ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN, University of Pennsylvania 


The Soviet Strategic Challenge 


by BENJAMIN LAMBETH, Harvard University 


Party and Society in the U.S.S.R. 


by R. JUDSON MITCHELL, Louisiana State University 


The Soviet Economy 
by JAN S. PRYBYLA, Pennsylvania State University 
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Coming Next Month 
` INDIA AND SOUTH ASIA 


In November, 1972, we shall focus our attention on 
the nations of South Asia. Articles will cover: 


The U.S. and the New Order in Asia 


by NORMAN D. PALMER, University of Pennsylvania 


Population Pressures in South Asia 


by THOMAS Е. Dow, State University of N.Y., College 
at Purchase 


Strategy in the Indian Ocean Area 
by EDMUND GANNON, Library of Congress 


India 


by cary HESS, Bowling Green State University 


Pakistan 
by KHURSHID HYDER, University of Karachi, Pakistan 


Bangladesh 


by DAVID WILSON, University of California at Los An- 
geles 


Ceylon 
by VAMILA PHADNIS, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
India 
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Coming Next Month 
SOUTHEAST ASIA, 1972 


Our December, 1972, issue will focus on the nations 
of Southeast Asia and United States policy there. What 
are the prospects for an end to the war in Indochina? 
How strong are the Southeast Asian nations? What 
about United States policy? Articles will include: 


United States Policy in Southeast Asia 


by EDMUND cLuBs, U.S. Foreign Service Officer 
(Retired) 


South Vietnam 
by JEAN-CLAUDE POMONTI, Le Monde 


Burma 


by RICHARD BUTWELL, State University of New York 
College at Brockport 


Malaysia 


by SYED HUSSEIN ALATAS, University of Singapore 
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by LAURA SUMMERS, Cornell University 


Indonesia 
by L. EDWARD SHUCK, Bowling Green University 
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by ARTHUR DOMMEN, University of Maryland 
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by FRANK DARLING, De Pauw University 
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Coming Next Month 
THE MIDDLE EAST, 1973 


In our January, 1973, issue, seven articles evaluate 
the political and economic positions of the Middle 
Eastern nations. Articles include: 


The U.S.S.R. in the Middle East 


by OLES sMOLANSKy, Columbia University 


Israel 
by DWIGHT SIMPSON, San Francisco State College 


The Persian Gulf 


by Roy THOMAN, West Texas State University 


Turkey 


by HARRY HOWARD, The American University 


North Africa and Big Power Strategy 


by WILLIAM LEWIS, North African specialist 


The Soviet Exodus from Egypt 
by GEORGE LENCZOWSKI, University of California at 
Berkeley 


The Black September Movement 


by JOHN woLr, Center for Research on Problems of 
National Integration and Stabilization 
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In this second part of оит 3-issue symposium on American school fi- 
nancing, seven articles explore the costs of education in America today. 
As our introductory article points out: “Even if the rising cost of school 
costs is stemmed, or if new sources of revenue are found, a major effort is 
needed to eliminate the vast inequities which pervade the nation’s school 


resource distribution system.” 


. American School Costs Compared 


By James W. GUTHRIE 


Associate Professor, School of Education, University of 
California at Berkeley 


HEN CONSIDERED AS A SYSTEM, American 

education is one of the three or four 

largest organized human activities in the 
world. In 1970, there weie approximately 47 million 
public school students and more than 2 million teach- 
ers and administrators, a total of almost 50 million 
people. This is more of the United States population 
than is actively involved in any other single public 
service endeavor. The financial resources rieeded to 
support this system are equally large. In 1970, it 
cost more than $40 billion to pay for salaries, supplies 
and other school operating expenses. This approx- 
imates 4.7 per cent of the Gross National Product. 
` Both the absolute dollar level and the proportion of 
GNP rank education second only to national defense 
in terms of United States public expenditures. 

The staggering numbers of students and the enorm- 
ous absolute dollar magnitude of educational resources 
in the United States mask two serious problems. 
First, the costs of schooling have been increasing re- 
markably over the last decade. These cost increases 
are occurring at a faster clip than the annual rise in 
GNP and now threaten to overwhelm the outmoded 
and inequitable tax bases which support American 
schools. Second, there is a tremendous disparity in 
the distribution of school resources throughout the 
United States. These disparities occur almost re- 


gardless of the unit of analysis. When one considers ` 


average annual per pupil expenditures, some states 
far outspend others. Similarly, within states, some 
1 The absence of accurate information on Mainland China 


renders it impossible to make an absolute statement on this 
point. - 


school districts are funded in ап overwhelmingly 
lavish fashion while others struggle to support a 
skeletal school program. 

Even more surprising, although the data are not 
conclusive, there appear to be significant expenditure 
inequities even within individual school districts. In 
most instances, these dollar differentials tend to follow 
a discriminatory pattern. The high end of the public 
school spending curve coincides with relatively ‘high 
measures of personal income. Low spending units, 
whether they are states, school districts, or individual 
schools, tend to be disproportionately populated with 
students from low income families. 

In the sections that follow, we shall describe the 
above mentioned conditions in detail. We begin by 
discussing United States school expenditures relative 
to other nations and compare the growth of these 
school dollars over time. Following that, we shall 
document the range of expenditure disparities which 
occur at all levels of schooling throughout the United 
States. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 

The United States probably spends more money for 
public education than any other nation on earth. 
This is so, not only because we expend the most re- 


-sources per pupil, but also because we have more 


pupils in school than do most nations. Table I de- 
picts the proportion of school-age children actually 
enrolled in school. Here it can be seen that, although 
the remainder of the world is making progress toward 
universal education, the United States is still far out 
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TABLE 1: DEVELOPMENT OF ENROLLMENT RATES BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION BETWEEN 1960-61 AND 
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1967—68 
1960/61 
children children of 
of primary secondary 
> 3 school age school age 
Major region attending attending 
school at school at 
any level any level 
% % 
World total 63 34 
` Africa 34 12 
North America 98 90 
Latin America 60 26 
Asia (1) 50 22 
- Europe & U.S.S.R. : 96 57 
Oceania 95 28 
Arab States 38 16 








1967/68 
children children of 
Higher level of primary secondary Third level 
enrollment school age school age enrollment 
per attending attending per 
100,000 school at school at 100,000 
inhabitants any level any level inhabitants 
% % 
480 68 40 772 
70 40 15 110 
1,875 98 92 3,356 
267 75 35 425 
216 55 30 395 
697 97 65 1,148 
650 95 30 1,191 
170 50 25 270 








(1) Not including China (mainland), Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam. 


Source: Unesco Office of Statistics. 








in front. Whereas the world-wide average proportion 
of eligible children in school is 68 per cent for the 
elementary years and 40 per cent for the secondary 
years, comparable figures for the United States stand 


‚аё 98 per cent and 92 per cent respectively.? 


Supporting such enrollments utilizes a large pro- 
portion of the United States Gross National Product. 
As can be seen from Table II, except for Warsaw 
Pact Europe, North America (the United States) ex- 
pends a higher percentage of its GNP on schools 
than does any other section of the world. .In 1966, 
the world-wide average was 4.8 per cent and the 
North American figure was 4.7 per cent. 








. TABLE II: INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF PUB- 
Д МС EXPENDITURES ON EDUCATION, CIRCA 1966 


“ Per Cent of GNP 
On Public Education 
WORLD . 48 
NORTH AMERICA 47 
МАТО ЕОКОРЕ 4.0 
WARSAW PACT EUROPE 7.6 
OTHER EUROPE | 3.7 
LATIN AMERICA 2.5 
FAR EAST 3.7 
AFRICA 2.9 
OCEANIA 3.2 
NEAR EAST 3.9 
SOUTH ASIA 2.3 


- Adapted from а study made by the U. S. Arms Control and 


Disarmament Agency, November, 1968. 





Despite the high levels of United States educa- 
tional expenditures, they are still increasing. In fact, 


_ 7In that the figures in Table I are for all of North Amer- 
ica, the United States and Canada, they tend to understate 
the United States situation slightly. 

3 Senate Hearings, U. S. Senate Select Committee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity, Part 16D-3, р. 8356. 





as we will illustrate, they are increasing faster than 
the rate of growth in GNP. 

In the 25-year period between the end of World 
War II and the beginning of the 1970’s, America’s 
public school system experienced an unparalleled 
growth in enrollment and a vast expansion in the 
number of years of schooling expected for each stu- 
dent. Simultaneously, substantial efforts were made 
to improve the quality of school services and to raise 
the wages of teachers. Taken together, all these con- 
ditions had the understandable effect of pushing total 
school costs to a new high each year. Simply for the 
last decade alone, annual expenditures for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have increased by 153 
per cent. In absolute dollars, this was an increase 
from $15.6 billion in 1959-1960 to $39.5 billion in 
1969-1970. (See Table III.) 

This increase substantially outpaces growth in GNP. 
For the 1960’s, school costs rose an average of 9.7 per 
cent per year. By comparison, GNP expanded only 
6.8 per cent over the same time. Educational ex- 
penditures have increased 43 per cent faster than 
increases in the economy as a whole. 

School costs have been increasing because of infla- 
tion and because of efforts to improve schooling. 

Quality Improvements. In terms of “quality,” it 
is seldom possible to demonstrate empirically that 
smaller classes will enhance learning. Nevertheless, 
the idea is intuitively appealing, and decreasing the 
number of people for which an individual classroom 
teacher is responsible has become one of the most 
widespread mechanisms used in the effort to improve 
schools. In the decade between 1959-1960 and 1969— 
1970, the number of pupils per instructional staff 
member was reduced for the United States as a whole 
from 24.7 to 20.5.3 Even using conservative esti- 
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TABLE 11: TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

















Percent Percent in- 
increase crease over 
Amount over previous 
School year (in thousands) 1959-60 year 
1 2 3 4 

1959-60 $15,613,255 т ВИС 
1960-61 16,807,934* 7.7% 7.7% 
1961—62 18,373,339 17.7 9.3 
1962-63 19,735,070* 26.4 7.4 
1963-64 21,324,993 36.6 8.1 
1964-65 23,029,742* 47.5 8.0 
1965-66 26,248,026 68.1 14.0 
1966-67 28,352,330* 81.6 8.0 
1967-68 31,917,850* 104.4 12.6 
1968-69 35,782,262* 129.2 12.1 
1969—70 39,494,111* 153.0 10.4 





* NEA Research Division estimates. 


Figures for 1959-60 to 1965-66 from: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Digest 
of Educational Statistics, 1968. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1968, p. 59. 


Figures for 1966-67 forward from: National Education Association, Research Division. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1969, p. 19. 


1969-70. Research Report 1968-R15. 


Estimates of School Statistics, 


Source: Financial Status of the Public Schools 1970, Committee on Educational Finance, National Education Association, 


Washington, D.C. 














mates, this change added approximately $2 billion 
a year to school costs, or a total of $20 billion for the 
decade involved. 
. Inflation. At the same time that more teachers 
were being hired to teach the ever larger pupil popu- 
lation and to reduce class size, the cost per teacher 
was going up. As can be seen from Table IV, the 
average per pupil costs of classroom teachers’ salaries 
increased from $170 in 1957-1959 to $426 in 1971- 
1972 (see page 38). This gain can also be seen in 
terms of percentages. In the years between 1952 and 
1968, for example, the average salary for an instruc- 
tional staff member increased by 128.6 percent. These 
‘salary gains also amounted to substantial growth in 
teachers’ purchasing power; during the period under 
discussion, the consumer price index rose by only 
29.4 per cent. Teachers were earning more dollars 
and they were able to buy more with them. 

If teachers’ pay had been increasing at a pace 
equal to other occupational groups, the taxes levied 
to pay their salaries might not have attracted so much 
notice. However, between 1952 and 1968, teachers’ 
pay gains were outstripping many other indicators of 
economic growth. For example, in the period under 
discussion, per capita personal income rose only 94.7 
per cent and average earnings per employee increased 
only 94.1 per сепіз These figures indicate that the 
economic condition of teachers was improving rela- 
tive to other occupational categories. 

As can be seen from Table IV, school expenditures 

4 Ibid., p. 8359. 

5 Loc. cit. 

в Data sources differ slightly with regard to school dollar 


figures because of the lack of a uniformly used definition of 
current and total, school expenditures. 


have increased since 1957 in almost every other cate- 
gory. The total effect of this trend is exhibited in 
Table V (see page 39). Witness the increases in net 
current school expenditures with specific calculations 
made to depict the impact of inflation. From this 
table it can be seen that of the total $388 per pupil 
expenditure rise over the last 10 years, $163 dollars 
has been contributed by inflation. The remaining 
$225 increase represents real dollar gains for school- 
ing. It is this last dollar amount that has made 
possible the previously described reductions in pupil- 
teacher ratios and real dollar gains in teacher salaries. 


DISTRIBUTION COMPARISONS 


In addition to the already described growing dollar 
deficit, a number of our nation’s schools suffer from 
the ill effects of an outmoded, unproductive and pa- 
tently unfair system for the generation and distribu- 
tion of school revenues. This is true regardless of 
the spending unit—state, district or school. 

Interstate. According to National Education As- 
sociation statistics, the average per pupil expenditure 


in the United States for 1970-1971 was $839.° (See 
(Continued on page 38) 








James W. Guthrie has served as the assistant director 
of the Carnegie School Board Research Project at 
Stanford University, as a special assistant in the Office 
of the Secretary, HEW, and as deputy director of the 
New York State Education Gommission. He is the 
author of Schools and Inequality (Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1970), and New Models for American Educa- 
tion (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1970). 
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, 


... there is unquestionably a significant relationship between the 
resources available to schools and the excellence of education. 
money builds schools, pays teachers and buys other school resources, and 
these are things that help children to learn. .. . 


In short, 


In addition, reason would 


dictate that there must be fruitful ways to spend money to improve the 


quality of schooling.” 


Toward Better Schools: The Relation 


of Dollars to Excellence 


By Larry D. SINGELL 
Associate Professor of Economics, University of Colorado 


N ALMOST ANY CRITERIA, education is an im- 
portant part of the American social and 
economic system.* Nationally, resources 

used for formal education exceed seven per cent of 
the gross national product; thus formal education 
utilizes more resources than the agricultural sector of 
the United States economy. More than one-fourth 
of the total United States population is annually en- 
rolled in schools, colleges, universities and other or- 
ganizations of formal learning. The instructional staff 
of these schools and colleges is about equal to the 
number of people employed in the automobile, air- 
craft and electrical equipment industries combined. 

The training provided in these schools is widely 
assumed to be an important and necessary part of the 
preparation for social and economic roles in the so- 
ciety. Hence, there is good reason for wanting for- 
mal education to be efficient and effective in training 
students. Yet, the authors of one of the most system- 
atic and recent studies of the effectiveness of United 
States education were moved to conclude that the 
schools had little or no effect on what students learn 
that could be described as independent of the students’ 


* The author would like to thank Kenneth E. Boulding 


and Wesley J. Yordon for their helpful comments on an ` 


earlier draft of this paper. Any shortcomings are, of course, 
the author’s responsibility. 

1 James S. Coleman, et al., Equality of Educational Op- 
portunity (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1966), p. 325. 

2 For example, Thomas Ribich points out: “Regardless 
of the expensiveness of education, the mean score for low 
‘(social and economic) status boys in the twelfth grade is 
consistently less than 11—the mean score for all eleventh 
grade boys taking the Project Talent tests.’ Thomas E. 
Ribich, Education and Poverty (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1968), p. 86. It should be noted, 
however, that the test scores of low status boys did generally 
increase as expenditures increased. 

3 For data on public school bond elections see Standard 
Education Almanac: 1971, editor-in-chief Alvin Renetzky 
(Los Angeles: Academic Media), Table 39, p. 78. 


social and economic background. Thus, this study, 
commonly known as the Coleman Report, concluded 
that: 


Taking all these results together, one implication stands 
out above all: that schools bring little influence to bear 
upon a child’s achievement that is independent of his 
background and general social context; and that this very 
lack of independent effect means that the inequalities im- 
posed upon children by their home, neighborhood, and 
peer environment are carried along to become the in- 
equalities with which they confront adult life at the end 
of school.1 


The findings of this study and others which show 
that the effects of home environment, neighborhood 
and peer group persist regardless of the expensiveness 
of education have convinced many interested laymen 
and educators that formal education cannot, or at 
least does not, make a difference in what students 
learn.? Hence, a view expressed frequently in cur- 
rent discussions on American education is that the 
relationship between dollars spent on education and 
excellence is far too weak to justify increased spending. 
Indeed, the increasing acceptance of the view may 
have something to do with the fact that between 1957 
and 1965, on the average three-quarters of the 
school bond elections passed while in 1968-1969 only 
43.6 per cent were approved by the voters.* 

Clearly, if this contention is true, it has widespread 
implications. Perhaps even more important, if it is 
not true, and if teachers, school administrators and 
taxpayers act as if it is, it will have serious disabling 
consequences for American education and society. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVALUATING EXCELLENCE 

The central purpose of this article is to examine 
what can be said at this time regarding the relation- 
ship between dollars spent for education and educa- 


tional excellence. Before doing this, however, it is 
important to ask what it is that schools do, and how 
this is related to both student learning and dollar 
cost. It is important to understand that several prob- 
lems exist which make evaluating the relationship 
between spending for education and educational ex- 
cellence particularly difficult. 

In principle, schools are expected to transform stu- 
dents in a number of ways—in knowledge, values, at- 
titudes and skills, for example. School administrators 
use dollars, provided largely through taxes on property, 
to purchase the services of principals, teachers, black- 
boards, movie projectors, textbooks, and other re- 
sources that are believed to contribute to the trans- 
formation of students’ values, knowledge and so on. 
Whatever the school does with these resources to en- 
hance students’ learning will be affected by a number 
of conditions. 

The students’ ability to perceive, store, and process 
information will of course be very important. It is 
widely accepted that this ability is determined in part 
by biological inheritance and in part by environment, 
of which the school is only one part. In the first five 
or six years of a child’s life—a period which many 
experts believe is critical to the learning ability of the 
individual—the child typically has no contact with 
formal public education. When school attendance 
begins, the child typically attends less than half the 
days of the year, and in each day he spends more 
time with his peers and parents than he does with 
school involvements. Thus, in principle, what must 
be evaluated is the addition to knowledge, values and 
so on—the “value added” that is contributed by the 
use of school resources which represent only one part 
of the students’ environment. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


The problem of evaluating this “value added” by 
school resources is further complicated by the fact that 
generally a student who attends a school with abun- 
dant resources also tends to have many other learning 
experiences outside the school and vice versa. That 
is, schools in middle or upper class neighborhoods tend 
to spend more on education—but their students also 
tend to have more highly educated parents, who try 
to impart knowledge, values, attitudes and so on at 
home. In addition, these parents are more inclined 
and able to send or take their children to boy or girl 
scout meetings, to the theater and to Europe, all of 
which affect knowledge as well as ability and moti- 
vation to learn. Thus, one difficult problem in prac- 
tice is to separate learning contributed by the in- and 
out-of-school environments. 

This problem could be solved in part if a well de- 
veloped -theory of learning and instruction existed. 
If we understood how the human nervous system 
“learns” to receive, retain and process information and 
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how instruction or teaching is related to this process, 
it might be easier to decide how much of what the 
student “knew” before he came to school and how 
much he “knew” after completion of school was the 
unique contribution of schooling. Unfortunately, our 
current knowledge about how students learn is in- 
adequate for evaluating this. ‘In the absence of such 
a theory of learning and instruction, educational re- 
searchers have tried to relate the activities of the 
school, or inputs of resources in the educational pro- 
cess, to some of the measures of output or the results 
of education which exist. 

Some of these studies have produced very important 
results. Before examining and reviewing these, two 
potential pitfalls with this type of analysis should be 
noted. First, the measures of both the “inputs” and 
the “outputs” are frequently very limited. Most 
school systems keep very limited records on the results 
of the learning process. For example, student scores 
on various “standardized achievement tests” fre- 
quently measure a highly specialized type of learning, 
and as such represent only one part of what the 
school is trying to achieve. In addition, input mea- 
sures like pupil-teacher ratios, the percentage of 
teachers with masters’ degrees, and the number of 
volumes in the library are very rough measures of 
teacher and school inputs. 

Second, even if we knew precisely what the inputs 
were, there is little agreement in society regarding the 
relative importance of the various goals or outputs of 
education. Suppose, for example, that one student 
demonstrates an understanding of the Pythagorean 
theorem or advanced calculus, but does not seem to 
value a democratic form of government or equal op- 
portunity for all. Would society generally hold that 
he is more or less educated than a student who does 
not know the theorem or calculus but has been taught 
to hold these values? Alternatively, if teachers spent 
all their time and energies teaching mathematics and 
reading, and as a result their pupils performed well 
on these achievement tests, would one be safe in con- 
cluding that the school was providing a high quality 
education, or the best education possible? Further, 
some experts maintain that the existing tests which are 
measures of achievement have a considerable amount 
of cultural or social class bias which makes the re- 
lationship between test scores, school inputs and edu- 
cational excellence even more difficult to interpret. 
What is being suggested here, in short, is that the re- 
sults of the studies which evaluate the effectiveness of 
education, while useful, must be interpreted with 
considerable caution. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS ON SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS 


As the size and cost of public education increased 
in the United States, educators and laymen both be- 
came concerned with making the enterprise more 


е 
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efficient and effective. Thus, there is a long history 
of studies on the effectiveness of education in the 
United States.* While we shall be most concerned 
with the recent research in this area, some historical 
reviewing may be useful because it provides perspec- 
tive. The earliest efforts to evaluate school effective- 
ness were conducted primarily by professional edu- 
cators. They attempted to relate the cost and quality 
of education by relating inputs most frequently mea- 
sured by dollars spent and various measures of pupil 
performance. These studies, which are typified by 
the work of Paul R. Mort, generally concluded that 
school districts that spent more dollars per pupil were 

` more effective in the sense that their students per- 
formed the best on standardized tests, attended college 
more frequently, or earned a higher income later in 
life.” The results of these studies were used to make 
strong and convincing arguments for increased ex- 
penditures on education. 

Unfortunately, these studies were characterized by 
one of the fundamental flaws described above: they 
took no, or at least inadequate, account of both the 
students’ prior capabilities and the learning experiences 
provided outside the school. Scholarly criticism of 
these studies led to a new line of inquiry, conducted 
primarily by sociologists. The basic approach of this 
group was to correlate school inputs and student 
achievement after trying to adjust statistically for the 
social and economic background of the student. The 
findings of this group of researchers, typified by the 
work of James S. Coleman and his colleagues men- 
tioned above, were to demonstrate that an insignifi- 
cant amount of student’achievement was explained 
by differences in school resources when this adjust- 
ment for social and economic status was made. While 
there have been several criticisms of the Coleman Re- 
port, the major criticism has been that a statistical 
technique was used which did not adequately separate 
out the independent effects or “knowledge added” by 

4 The review of the literature in this article draws on the 
excellent review and critique of these studies in Do Teachers 
Make a Difference? A Report on Recent Research on Pupil 
Achievement, U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1970), Ch. 2. 

5 Paul R. Mort, “Cost Quality Relationships in Educa- 
tion,” Problems and Issues in Public School Finances, edited 
by R. L. Johns and Edgar L. Morphet (New York: National 
Conference on Professors of Educational Administration, 
1952). 

6 Ког a detailed criticism, see the following two articles 
by Samuel S. Bowles and Henry M. Levin, “The Deter- 
minants of Scholastic Achievement: An Appraisal of Some 
Recent Findings,” Journal of Human Resources, Volume III, 
No. 1 (Winter, 1968); and “More on Multicollinearity and 
the Effectiveness of Schools,” Journal of Human Resources, 
Volume ПІ, No. 5 (Summer, 1968). 

т Do Teachers Make a Difference? р. 4. 

8 Robert L. Green, et al, “The Educational Status of 
Children in a District Without Public Schools,” Bureau of 
Educational Research Services, College of Education, Michi- 
gan State University, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 


tion and Welfare, Office of Education Cooperative Research 
~ Project, No. 2321 (1964). 


the in-school and out-of-school environments.® This 
very difficult problem led one expert in a recent con- 
ference sponsored by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare to conclude: 


All we can say about this matter at the present time is 
the following: children from well-to-do, well educated 
families tend to get higher achievement scores; children 
having higher salaried teachers tend to get higher achieve- 
ment scores; higher salaried teachers tend to be found 
in well-to-do school districts; there is insufficient evidence 
to determine how much of the higher achievement should 
be attributed to the home and how much to the teachers. 
These same observations apply as well to other teacher 
characteristics. Thus, with respect to experience, experi- 
enced teachers develop seniority and hence some choice 
about where they teach; they tend to gravitate to the com- 
fortable suburbs; hence one finds good association between 
student achievement and teacher experience. How much 
of the higher achievement should be attributed to teacher 
experience? The present rudimentary state of our knowl- 
edge permits us to make no reasonable estimate of it.” 


This difficulty has led to a large number of very 
recent research efforts to evaluate the “value added” 
of various school activities. While there is still a 
great deal of work to be done and the results must be 
interpreted with caution, a surprising amount of con- 
sistency can be found in these more recent studies of 
school effectiveness. While a complete review of 
these studies is beyond the scope of this paper, several 
examples may serve to illustrate the results obtained. 

One interesting study which is important for its 
uniqueness was made possible when the Board of 
Education in Prince Edward County, Virginia, voted 
to close all public schools in the county to avoid the 
Supreme Court’s racial desegregation decree. There- 
after, most white students attended a segregated pri- 
vate school. Black children and some poor whites 
either attended school in another county, attended 
some makeshift school or did not attend school at all. 
When a team of researchers at Michigan State Uni- 
versity headed by Robert L. Green compared the 
achievement levels of the students of similar socio- 
economic background, the students who attended the 
makeshift schcols in the county performed significantly 
better than those who had foregone formal education 
altogether. Thus, this unfortunate occurrence pro- 
vides some evidence that attending school can make a 
significant difference in learning achievement.’ 

In addition to demonstrating that schools make a 
difference in what students learn, there are more re- 
cent studies which have tried to determine what 
school inputs are important in changing the achieve- 
ment of students. For example, in a study of 56 
Boston elementary schools in 1968, Martin Katzman 
found that after adjusting for social and economic 
background of the student, the degree to which class- 
rooms were “crowded” (number of classrooms with 
more than 35 students) and the ratio of students to 


staff members were important factors in determining 
students’ achievement. Further, Katzman found that 
the percentage of permanently employed teachers and 
the percentage with masters’ degrees also had positive 
effects on student reading achievement scores.’ 

In 1969, James Guthrie and his colleagues con- 
ducted a study of 5,284 sixth grade students from 
Michigan, both Negro and white. This study, by 
using a superior method for estimating the “value 
added” by school resources, obtained some very im- 
portant findings. The study found 11 measures of 
school resource use to be significantly related to 
student achievement: 1° 


School Facilities 
a. School site size 
b. Building age 
c. Per cent of makeshift 
classrooms 
Instructional Materials 
a. Library volumes per 
student 
b. Supply of textbooks 
Teacher Characteristics 
a. Verbal ability 
b. Experience 
c. Job satisfaction 
Student Environment 


a. School size (enroll- 
ment) 

b. Classrooms per 1,000 
students 

c. Per cent of students 
transferring 


To summarize: 


(1) The most significant resource affecting student per- 
formance is the quality of the professional staff of the 
school, particularly teachers. Teacher characteristics, in- 
cluding teaching experience, amount and type of academic 
preparation, job satisfaction and teacher verbal ability are 
strongly associated with pupil performance. 

(2) The importance of good teachers is further strength- 
ened by a significant relationship between variables which 
measure student access to the professional staff and stu- 
dent achievement. Many of the recent studies have found 
variables such as student-staff ratios, classroom size and 


э Martin T. Katzman, “Distribution and Production іп a 
Big City Elementary School System,” Yale Economic Essays, 
Vol. 8, No. 1 (Spring, 1968), pp. 201-256. 

10 See Do Schools Make a Difference, Ch. 2. 

11 Herbert J. Kiesling, “Measuring a Local Government 
Service: А Study of School Districts in New York State,” 
Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol. 49, No. 3 (August, 
1967), pp. 356-367. 

12 All of the data referred to in the next few paragraphs 
may be found in the Digest of Educational Statistics: 1970 
Edition, edited by Kenneth A. Simon and W. Vance Grant 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, Sep- 
tember, 1970). See in particular tables 32, 55, 74, 77. 
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the length of the school year to have important effects on 
student performance. 

(3) Physical facilities for instruction, such as measures of 
the size and adequacy of the school building and the 
availability and quality of instructional materials, are also 
positively related to student performance. 


Since all the above factors: translate into cost, ex- 
penditures per pupil are also significantly related to 
student performance or other measures of the excel- 
lence of education. Thus, Herbert J. Kiesling, in a 
study which examined data sampled from 70,000 
seventh and eleventh grade students in 102 school 
districts in New York State, represents the typical find- 
ing when he observes that after adjusting for social 
and economic class differences: 

The relationship of expenditures to performance in large 
urban districts is quite strong, with an additional $100 
of expenditure being associated with 2.6 months of 


[achievement] at the beginning of the expenditure range 
and 1.4 months at the end of the гапвелі 


Thus, on the average an additional expenditure of 
$400 to $700 is associated with a one-year change in 
achievement levels. However, Kiesling and others 
have shown that the cost may be two to three times 
this amount for a similar change in achievement for 
the average poor or disadvantaged student. 

On the basis of these studies there can be no doubt 
that making more resources—dollars—available for 
education has the capability of making a significant 
difference in student achievement in particular and 
in educational excellence in general. Unfortunately, 
the results of these studies do not always provide ac- 
curate projections of how much of an improvement is 
possible or what mix of resources—for example, more 
teachers versus more instructional materials—will 
bring the greatest improvement in student learning. 


THE BASIS OF CONCERN 


Since the results of the current research on the 
effectiveness of education are generally promising, 
some explanation must be provided for the recent 
widespread concern regarding the perceived in- 
efficiency of American education. 

Expenditures on public elementary and secondary 
education have increased from about $13 million in 
1955 to about $33 million in the 1967--1968 school 
year, or by approximately 154 per cent over this 
period.*? While there аге many factors behind this 
increase in expenditures, three fundamental ones can 
be distinguished: (1) the rapid increase in enrollment 
due mainly to increases in population and reduced 
“dropout” rates; (2) increases in cost, primarily in- 
creases in teacher and staff salaries; (3) increases in 
teachers, staff and instructional equipment per pupil. 

The postwar increase in birth rates resulted in an 
enormous expansion in school enrollments, and simul- 
taneously each student was encouraged to stay in 
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school longer. Thus, between 1955 and the 1967— 
1968 school year, public school elementary and sec- 
ondary enrollment increased by 47 per cent, which of 
` course, required significant increases in expenditures. 
One method of examining expenditure increases that 
adjusts for these enrollment changes is to examine ex- 
penditures per student in average daily attendance. 
Expenditures measured in this way increased from 
$338 per pupil in 1955 to $786 per pupil in the 1967- 
1968 school year. Thus, expenditures per pupil over 
this period increased by almost 103 per cent. 

It is difficult to say exactly how much of this in- 
crease in expenditure took place because of increased 
costs, or prices paid for schooling inputs, and how 
much represents an increase in real resources used— 
more teachers, staff, and so on, per pupil—by the 
school system. Since teacher salaries account for the 
‘major part (from 65 to 85 per cent) of the budget 
of school districts, this provides a good index of the 
cost of school resources. Between 1955 and the 1967- 
1968 school year, the salaries of elementary and 
secondary school teachers increased by 87 per cent 
and 75 per cent respectively. Thus, per pupil ex- 
penditures would have had to increase by from 75 to 
87 per cent between 1955 and 1968 simply to hire the 
same teachers that were employed in 1955. Hence 
the majority of increased expenditures for education 
over this period were caused by increased enrollments 
and costs. One interesting indicator-of the insignifi- 
cant increase in real resources is illustrated by the fact 
‘that over this 12-year period, the average class size 
went from 26 to 24, a change of less than one per cent 
per year. 

Nevertheless, it must be kept in mind that the 
actual increase in expenditures of 154 per cent is the 
one the taxpayer supporting education is likely to be 
most aware of. In the larger context, it is easy to 
understand why concern for the efficiency of educa- 
tion has increased. The rapid increases in cost have 
led many people to ask whether “some innovations 
which increase the efficiency of the school system are 
not possible.1* Indeed, our basic model for teaching 
and instruction is at least 4,000 years old, and generally 
technical improvements have been very rapid in other 
sectors of the economy. 

Several other recent developments that are pri- 
marily concerned with expenditure for education 
must be mentioned briefly. The first is a growing 
concern with the gross inequalities in education ex- 
penditures. Several studies referred to previously have 
shown that expenditures for students from lower social 
and economic neighborhoods are significantly less than 
expenditures for middle or upper class students. 
Therefore, the inequalities that exist in the out-of- 


33 бее the discussion in Innovations in Education: New 
Directions for the American School (New York: Committee 
for Economic Development, July, 1968), p. 25. 


school environment—the home, the neighborhood— 
are increased as a result of the taxing and spending 
policies of school districts. This has raised concern 
with respect not only to the efficiency of educational 
expenditures but to the role of schools in equalizing 
opportunity. 

A second source of concern with expenditures for 
education arises because these expenditures are fi- 
nanced largely out of property tax revenues. This 
tends to generate a unique concern with regard to 
government efficiency, because education is the only 
government activity which requires the direct approval 
of the public for increased expenditure. It is very 
likely that if the American public had to vote in- 
creased taxes for military spending, rocket research or 


` welfare payments directly, concern with efficiency in 


these areas would also become more intense. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, there is unquestionably a significant 
relationship between the resources available to schools 
and the excellence of education. In short, money 
builds schools, pays teachers and buys other school re- 
sources, and these are things that help children learn. 
This is, of course, part of the reason why, when parents 
are free to choose, they generally choose the higher 
expenditure districts or schools for their children. 
In addition, reason would dictate that there must be 
fruitful ways to spend money to improve the quality of 
schooling. 

Unfortunately, the results of the studies, while use- 
ful, do not provide adequate information about how 
to do this more efficiently, and there are several im- 
portant areas where further investigation is necessary. 
Further evaluation of the process of learning and in- 
struction as well as of the goals of education is essen- 
tial before we can be sure how efficiently the re- 
sources available to education are used. To put the 
matter very simply, we do not know at present how 
children learn, exactly what they are learning or what 
they “ought” to learn, and until we do we cannot 
possibly spend money for education in the most effec- 
tive way. 

In the final analysis, of course, the relationship 
between dollars and excellence will depend on the 
answer to the question: excellence for what? The 
answer may be the most difficult issue facing the edu- 
cational industry at present. Clearly, the goals for 
education in a reasonably affluent society must go 
beyond the three R’s which have been measured in 
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“. .. unless drastic changes are made in public school funding and 
present school staffing patterns, the only alternative to a ‘vast army of un- 
employed teachers’ will be to cut down on the number educated for a 


teaching career. 
effect on salary policy.” 


The existing supply of teachers is bound to have an 


School Ваа Salary Costs in 
Perspective: 1800-1971 


By Maurice A. LOHMAN 
Associate Professor of Education, City University of New York 


HE RESULTS OF A RECENT Gallup poll indicate 
that the major problem facing the public 
schools in the 1970’s is how to pay for them. 
‚Тһе final report of the President’s Commission on 
School Finance, The National Educational Finance 
Program and many state studies such as those made 
by the Fleischmann Commission in New York and the 
Citizens Commission on Government in Maryland all 
support this finding. 
_ Nearly $50 billion is spent annually to support pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. Professional 
salaries account for 58 per cent of this total. Add the 
cost of retirement and fringe benefits and the figure 
rises to 70 per cent. Educational supplies, administra- 
tion, capital outlay, debt service, operation and main- 
tenance of plant and transportation of pupils taken 
all together represent only about 30 per cent of the 
educational budget. 

Even though the cost of public education varies 
considerably among geographical regions, states and 
local school districts, the same percentage breakdowns 
appear to hold. When analyzed, cost differentials are 
primarily a function of professional salaries. Any 
change in teachers’ and administrators’ salaries has a 
pronounced effect on the cost of education. 

Since the end of World War II, educational costs 
have doubled each decade. Parallel to this rise, the 
nation has experienced a period of rising costs in all 
areas. Wage indexes in general have risen at a more 
rapid rate than cost indexes, and the nation’s standard 
of living has experienced a continuous increase. This 

1U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1961-62, p. 29. 

2 Jack H. Kleinmann, Fringe Benefits for Public School 
Personnel (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, 1962), 178 pp. 

3 Leslie A. Wilson, The Dollar Value of Fringe Benefits for 


Teachers (New York: The Institute of Administrative Re- 
. search, Teachers College, Columbia, 1964), 65 рр. 


increase in standard of living coupled with three dec- 
ades of general inflation and higher public school en- 
rollments have all contributed to the present high costs 
of public school education. The United States Office 
of Education reported that in the period -1950-1962 
salaries paid to classroom teachers and other instruc- 
tional staff rose faster than did wages and salaries paid 
other employees.* 

Better educational offerings also account for greater 
costs. Since the turn of the century, services have 
been expanded, preparation and selection of teachers ` 
have been upgraded and a larger number of pupils 
have been educated and retained for a longer period 
of time. These improvements have resulted in a pro- 
fessional staff that today has an average of 16 or more 
years of schooling, as compared with 8 years or less in 
1900. In addition, today’s staff is more widely de- 
ployed, with a variety of specialists intended to en- 
hance the effectiveness of the classroom teacher. 

Thus, when we discuss the cost of education we are 
basically talking about professional salaries. Prior to 
1950, the bulk of the payment to professional staffs 
was in the form of direct wages. However, with the 
rise of collective negotiations in the 1960’s, retirement 
and fringe benefits began to emerge as a growing seg- 
ment of personnel costs. In 1962, Jack Kleinmann 
published Fringe Benefits for Public School Personnel, 
in which he attempted to place dollar values on vari- 
ous perquisites.2 In 1964, Leslie Wilson conducted a 
national survey of these benefits and concluded that 
they represented 13.1 per cent of average professional 
salaries.* Current estimates show these benefits as 
making up about 12 per cent of the entire educational 
budget. In 1950, they accounted for between 6 and 
7 per cent; prior to 1930 it is difficult to find reference 
to them at all. 

While historically the United States has made a 
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commitment for equal educational opportunity for 
all, financial commitments have not kept pace. The 
early settlers brought with them the educational sys- 
tems of their mother countries. The Spanish im- 
ported a system of church-supported education, the 
Dutch, a system of open private schools supported by 
public taxation, the French, private schools, and the 
English, private and charity supported schools. When 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 left education 
` {о the states, only Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Vermont offered any system of tax-supported educa- 
tion. In 1795, New York adopted an act authorizing 
a state payment of about two-thirds of the teacher’s 
salary, and in 1812 a new law was passed which en- 
abled local districts to levy their own taxes. By 1890, 
_all of the states had adopted some form of tax-sup- 
ported free public schools. It is not possible to find 
reliable references to teacher salaries prior to the 
establishment of state departments of education in 
the 1900's. 

In 1955, Beardsly Ruml and Sidney Tickton con- 
ducted a historical study of teachers’ and administra- 
tors’ salaries dating back to 1904.4 In 1961, Tickton 
updated the report to 1959.5 They attempted to ex- 
amine and interpret available statistical information 
bearing on the changes in the economic status of the 
teaching profession since 1904 and to compare those 
changes with changes in other professions and occupa- 
tions. In order to make comparisons they did not look 

‚ at the number of dollars received, but at the material 
living that those dollars would buy, after taxes. Tak- 
ing the teaching profession as a whole, they found 
little or no absolute deterioration except at the top. 


7 In fact, all public school teachers, other than those in 


the large cities, had gained, and the large city teach- 
ers had held their own. However, serious absolute 
losses had occurred in the compensation of educational 
administrators at all levels. 

When educational salaries were compared to salaries 
and wages in other industries, there was a marked 
deterioration in relative economic position. Rela- 
tively, salaries in the field of education rose less than 
salaries in other occupations and industries. 

Since 1964, the N.E.A. Research Division has pub- 
lished and compared the average starting salaries of 


* 5 Calif. 3rd 584; 96°Cal. Rptr. 601. 
this decision, see pp. 28ff. of this issue. 

$ Веагаз1у. Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton, Teaching Salaries 
Then and Now, Bulletin No. 1 (New York: The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, October, 1965), 93 pp. 

5 Sidney G. Tickton, Teaching Salaries Then and Now, 
A Second Look (New York: The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, May, 1961), 45 pp. 

в See N.E.A. Committee оп School Finance, Financial 
Status of the Public Schools, 1971 (Washington, D. С, 
1972), Table 12. 

тА. D. Swanson, Effective Administration Strategy (New 
York: Institute of Administrative Research, 1961). 

8 President’s Commission on School Finance, Schools, Peo- 
ple @ Money, Final Réport (Washington, D. C., U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, 1972). 
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classroom teachers with those in private industry, using 
figures reported by Frank S. Endicott, Director of 
Placement at Northwestern University. Average start- 
ing salaries of classroom teachers compare poorly with 
starting salaries offered bachelor’s degree graduates by 
approximately 200 companies located throughout the 
United States.’ 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The cost of education varies considerably from re- 
gion to region across the United States and between 
districts within a state as evidenced in the recent Ser- 
rano v. Priest decision in California.* These cost dif- 
ferentials are primarily a function of salary. In 1970- 
1971, average professional salaries ranged from a 
maximum of $14,025 in Alaska and $12,000 in New 
York to a low of $6,841 in Arkansas and $6,173 in 
Misssisippi. 

It has long since been demonstrated that most state 
aid programs have assumed a state level of sharing far 
below the present current expenses of education. This 
disparity has meant that a district was forced to use 
its additional property tax resources to exceed the 
state level of sharing. Some districts, because of high 
taxable wealth, have found this relatively easy while 
others have found it virtually impossible, even with 
an excessive tax rate. Many current studies are ad- 
dressing themselves to this problem and are proposing 
equal expenditures for all districts within a state 
boundary. 

A. D. Swanson, however, has questioned the premise 
that equal staff salaries buy equal educational qual- 
ity.’ Не investigated two ‘possible causes of salary 
variation: (1) regional differences in standard of liv- 
ing and (2) regional differences in cost of living. He 
found negligible variation in the cost of living, but 
wide differences in the standard of living as measured 
by disposable personal income. He concluded that it 
did not appear to be the price which teachers must 
pay for consumer goods that determines the salaries 
that boards must pay in a given region. Rather it was 
the quality, number and variety of consumer goods 
and services that teachers must purchase in the com- 
munity in which they live in order to maintain an 
acceptable social position. 

These problems will be resolved in the state legisla- 
tures and possibly in the courts. In the meantime, the . 
emergence of collective bargaining has done much to 
narrow the differences in salary among districts. The 
Fresident’s Commission on School Finance has recom- 
mended the use of federal funds more nearly to equal- 
ize resources among the states when the scope of the 
problem or the achievement of a solution is beyond 
the financial capacity of the states.® 


FACTORS AFFECTING TEACHER SALARIES 


Prior to 1900, teacher salaries were primarily de- 


pendent upon supply and demand. There were wide 
discrepancies between salaries paid in the large city 
schools and those in the rural areas. While the annual 
average professional salary paid in 1904 was $450, 
high school teachers in large: cities received $1,597 
and large city high school principals received $1,931. 

In 1920, an inquiry by the American Council on 
Education into the financing of education had great 
influence in shaping educational financial policy across 
the nation. The Cole Law of 1925 in New York set 
the stage for the national emergence of state-supported 
foundation programs which attempted to correct for 
local inequities. It was during this period that the 
“single salary” schedule gained favor. Since that time. 
the gap between secondary and elementary teaching 
salaries has been narrowing. However, even today a 
small gap persists. 

The year 1945 marked the beginning of a rapid 
catching-up period and the beginning of a wide vari- 
ety of state aid programs designed to increase the 
ability of the local districts to finance education ade- 
quately. Average salaries increased by 13 to 14 per 
cent annually for the next four years. Between 1949 
and the present, average salaries have increased at the 
rate of about seven per cent each year. Table 1 pre- 
sents the average annual salaries of professional edu- 
cational staff in various years from 1900 to 1971. 

Administrative salaries, on the whole, have been 
structurally related directly to the salary schedule for 
classroom salaries. In 1969-1970 the N.E.A. reported 
that 62.4 per cent of those districts with 6,000 or more 
enrollment incorporated an index or ratio in deter- 
mining administrative salaries. Another 12.7 per cent 
were derived by adding specified dollar amounts. 


THE FUTURE OF PROFESSIONAL SALARIES 


The 1970’s should see many changes in professional 
educational salaries. Тһе following factors will play 


important roles in the determination of future salary 


policy: 
(1) Serrano v. Priest: The recent decision of the 
California Supreme Court in Serrano v. Priest and 
-similar decisions in Texas and New Jersey have led to 
a reexamination of state aid programs throughout the 
nation. The court said, in fact, that the responsibility 
for equal educational opportunity rests with the state 
and that the dollars spent for public schools could no 
longer be determined by the financial ability of the 
local district. Implementation of this decision could 
have an equalizing effect on professional salaries of 
districts within state boundaries. 
(2) Increased Federal Aid: Up to now, the federal 
government has had little effect upon the financing of 
‘local school systems. Federal aid has been categorical 
in nature and at its maximum has accounted for only 
eight рег cent of the total elementary: and secondary 
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Table | Я 
Average Salaries Paid Professional Public School 
Staff, Selected School Years 1900 through 1970-71, 
in Current Dollars and in Terms of 1969-70 
Purchasing Power* 











Average Annual Salary Purchasing 
Power of 
School In Current In 1969-70 $1.00 in 
Year Dollars Prices 1969—70 Prices 
1899-1900 $ 325 $1,383 $4.26 
1909-10 485 1,465 3.02 
1919-20 871 1,589 1.82 
1929-30 1,425 3,181 2.23 
1939-40 1,441 3,920 2.72 
1944—45 1,846 3,932 2.13 
1949-50 3,010 4,816 1.60 
1959-60 5,159 6,655 1.29 
1969-70 9,047 9,047 1.00 
1970-71 9,689 9,398 97 








*Adopted from Economic Status of the Teaching Profession, 
1970-71, Research Report 1971-R4, Research Division, 
N.E.A., Table 23, р. 29. 





budget. Both the National Educational Finance Proj- 
ect and the President’s Commission on School Finance 
have recommended some form of increased federal aid. 
This aid would have the effect of raising the ability of 
the less wealthy states to support education. Such a 
move would tend to-equalize salary differentials among 
states. 

(3) Collective Bargaining: The proliferation of col- 
lective bargaining contracts between teachers’ orga- 
nizations or unions and local school boards has had an 
equalizing effect on salaries within state borders. The 
impending mergers between professional associations 
and organized labor unions will have an even greater 
effect. Teachers will have the availability of sophisti- 
cated negotiators backed up by capable research orga- 
nizations. The increase in political power will be even 
more important. Teachers’ salaries are in the public 
sector and are dependent upon the will of the taxpay- 
ers and the legislative bodies. The new organizations 
will engage in wide public relations programs at the 
local level as well as effective lobbying pressure in the 
state and federal legislatures. 

Negotiation now takes place at the local school dis- 
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“The problem for the 1970’s will be devising new techniques for fi- 
nancing school facilities so as to come closer to equity in their distribution.” 


Financing School Facilities 


By Bruce Е. Davie 
Associate Professor of Economics, Georgetown University 


HE CURRENT METHODS of financing public 

education are being widely challenged by tax- 

payers, legislators and litigants in the courts. 
Under the banner of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, the tradition of local financial support is under 
attack. The local property tax links spending for 
elementary and secondary education to the wealth of 
individual communities. Wide variations in current 
expenditures per pupil among local districts charac- 
terize public education in most states. While states 
and, to a lesser extent, the federal government con- 
tribute funds to the budgets of local school agencies 
in an attempt to narrow these differences in per pupil 
spending, differences on the order of two to one or 
three to one are still соттоп. 

The debate over school finance has centered on 
current expenditures per pupil—mostly teacher and 
‘other salaries. This paper attempts to place in histori- 
cal perspective another dimension of school finance, 
capital outlays—mostly expenditures for land, build- 
ingsandequipment. ‘These expenditures are even more 
inextricably tied to local wealth than are current ex- 
penditures. While, for the nation as a whole, just over 
half (52.7 per cent in 1968) of total school revenues 
come from local sources, local funds accounted for 
82.5 per cent of the $4.3 billion total spent on capital 
outlays in 1968.2 In addition, some of the capital 
funds provided by the federal government, states, and 
special financing authorities are loans that must be 
repaid out of local revenues. 

The principal method by which local school sys- 
tems finance their capital outlays is by selling bonds. 
The historical development of this fiscal technique is 
examined in the first section of this article. Then 
the contemporary problem of financing school facili- 


1 Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
State Aid to Local Governments (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1969), p. 58. 

2 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1971 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1971), p. 120, and W. Monfort Barr and 
K. Forbis Jordan, “Financing Public Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School Facilities,’ in Roe L. Johns, et al., eds., 
Planning to Finance Education (Gainesville, Fla.: National 
Educational Finance Project, 1971), p. 241. 


ties is discussed in more detail. The final section 
examines educational capital in the context of the 
total educational process and asks the question: “what 
difference does the quantity or quality of school fa- 
cilities make to the education of students?” 


THE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Two trends in the second half of the nineteenth 
century—urbanization and the development of public 
school systems—caused the emergence of an economic 
and political problem, how to finance the building of 
schools. As long as education was a private activity 
or was located in small rural villages, this was not a 
major problem. The way in which the problem was 
met in the growing cities and towns established a 
pattern that still prevails, though its details have been 
modified. This pattern for financing school con- 
struction is likely to be challenged and broken during 
the 197075. 

The nineteenth century solution to the problem of 
financing school construction was for local school dis- 
tricts or cities to issue bonds with future interest and 
principal payments to be made from local property 
tax receipts. This fiscal technique, used earlier in 
the century to aid canal and railroad projects, fit a 
sense of fairness: future citizens who would benefit 
from new schools would also pay part of the costs. 
Lest the bond-issuing technique be abused, states 
adopted statutes or constitutional provisions to limit 
the amount of indebtedness school districts could 
incur, put ceilings on interest rates that could be paid, 
and required that bond issues be approved by referen- 
dum. 

Some of these restrictions were adopted in re- 
sponse to widespread defaults on school bonds and 
other local government securities during the depres- 
sions following 1873 and 1893. At first the school 
bonds outstanding were few in number and repre- 
sented a small fraction of total state and local govern- 
ment debts. In 1880, the first year for which such 
data are available, school district debt was $18 mil- 
lion, 2.1 per cent of total state and local government 
debt; by 1932 school district debts had grown to $2 
billion and were 13.3 per cent of total state and 


TABLE I: Capital outlay and tax-exempt bonds sold for public elementary and secondary school facilities . 


for the United States: 1950-1970 
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Dollar amounts in millions 








Fiscal Year ending Classroom units 
June 30 constructed 
1950 30,900 
1951 38,900 
1952 44,600 
1953 55,100 
1954 58,800 
1955 60,005 
1956 63,283 
1957 68,660 
1958 72,070 
1959 69,453 
1960 69,400 
1961 72,214 
1962 72,089 
1963 65,300 
1964 69,300 
1965 (65,200) 
1966 72,600 
1967 (71,000) 
1968 75,400 
1969 (69,700) 
1970 66,100 


Expenditures Tax Exempt 
bonds sold 

$ 1,014 $ 854 
1,316 986 
1,563 957 
1,995 1,451 
2,200 1,667 
2,310 1,634 
2,607 1,804 
2,982 1,870 
3,062 2,420 
2,539 1,948 
2,823 2,195 
2,864 2,357 
2,987 2,568 
2,700 2,274 
3,116 2,569 
(3,524) 2,823 
3,755 2,883 
(4,000) 3,254 
4,256 2,917 
(4,654) 2,904 
5,061 2,813 


Notes: 1. Includes only schools operated by local districts; 2. Items in parentheses are estimates. 

Source: for 1950-1965, State and Local Public Facility Needs and Financing, Study prepared for the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Progress of the Joint Economic Committee, 89th Cong. 2nd Sess., Vol. 1, Public Facility Needs (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1966), p. 354; for 1966-1970, U.S. Office of Education, Projection of Educational Statistics 
to 1979-80, 1970 edition (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1971), p. 96 and U.S. Office of Education, 
Statistics of Public Schools, Fall 1970 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1971), pp. 34 and 36. 





local government debts. Historical data are also 
available for capital outlays for elementary and 
secondary education. In 1880, they were $26 mil- 
lion and 18.6 per cent of total school spending. The 
peak year for capital outlays during the pre-depres- 
sion decade of the 1920’s was 1926 when such out- 
lays equalled $411 million and were 20.2 per cent of 
total school spending. School construction declined 
during the depression of the 1930’s as did total spend- 
ing for school purposes: in 1934, only $59 million was 
spent for capital outlays, a mere 3.4 per cent of total 
school spending in that year. One bright spot during 
the depression was the school building activity of the 
federal Works Progress Administration. The WPA 
built 5,900 schools and renovated another 31,000, 
often with a level of craftsmanship and attention to 


3 Morris A. Copeland, Trends in Government Financing, 
A Study by the National Bureau of Economic Research 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961), p. 94. Some 
state and local government debts were also issued to finance 
school construction but their amount is not separately known. 

4 Paul Lancaster, “Was the WPA Really So Awful?” The 
Wall Street Journal, April 18, 1972. 

5 The data for this paragraph were taken from U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, 
Colonial Times to 1957 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960), p. 209. 

6 Cresap, McCormick and Paget, Inc., Economics in Ed- 
ucation, a report prepared for the President’s Commission 
on School Finance (New York, 1971), p. 143. | 


architectural detail unknown today.* The magni- 
tude of capital outlays did not regain the levels of 
the 1920’s until after World War П. In 1948, such 
outlays were $412 million, 9.5 per cent of total school 
spending.® 

The 1950’s initiated the postwar boom in school 
construction to make up for the deficiencies of the 
depression and war and to accommodate the rapidly 
growing population of schoolchildren. Some basic 
data for this period are shown in Table I. Not all 
the new classrooms were a net addition to the stock 
of educational capital; some were needed to replace 
abandoned facilities. The following is an estimate 
of the purposes of room construction during the 
1960’s.° 





Annual construction 
of classrooms 


To provide for overall increased 





enrollment 36,000 
To provide replacement for aban- 
doned rooms 20,000 
To relieve migratory problems, to 
provide for new programs, and 
to reduce pupil/room ratios 14,000 
TOTAL 70,000 








Not all the reported increases in outlays per class- 
room constructed represent improvements іп the 
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quality of school ‘facilities as these decades were ones 
of increasing costs for land and construction services. 
For example, the index of school construction costs 
increased from 100 in 1959 to 134.2 in 1968.7 The 
growing volume of bonds outstanding and rising in- 
terest rates have led to larger interest and principal 
‘payments so that these debt service expenditures 
equalled $54 per pupil in 1968, or about 7 per cent 
of total current expenditures per pupil.® 


THE CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


It would be naive to suppose that the problem of 
financing school facilities is over in view of the pro- 
jected stabilizing of the school-age population during 
the next decade. The need to replace obsolete fa- 
cilities will not abate. For example, an estimate made 
for 1965 indicated that 30 per cent of the 1.5 million 
instructional rooms then in use were constructed 
before- 1930.2 Many of these old school buildings 
are concentrated in inner city areas where land and 
construction costs are high and where the fiscal prob- 
lems of local governments are acute. New facilities 
will also be needed to accommodate geographic shifts 
in the population, to reduce overcrowding where it 
exists, and to enrich the educational experience of 
students by providing libraries, laboratories, and 
athletic and other facilities where they are now lack- 
ing. 

The need for facilities and the ability to finance 
their construction do not coincide, however. As in- 
dicated above, capital outlays currently depend even 
more heavily on the local property tax base and the 
debt which that tax base can support than do current 
expenditures. Many of the fiscal constraints imposed 
by state constitutions and statutes exacerbate the prob- 
lem. Debt and interest rate ceilings may be unreal- 
istically low as, for example, in cases where property 
tax assessment practices result in below-market assess- 
ment rates and where the number of school bonds 
that can be issued is limited to some fraction of as- 
sessed (rather than market) property values. But, 
in many areas, no amount of tinkering with the system 
that relies primarily on bond issues and property taxes 
to finance school facilities will permit needed facili- 
ties to be built simply because the real value of prop- 
erty is low. 

Another dimension of the contemporary problem is 
the growing resistance of voters to proposed school 
bond issues. The per cent of issues, measured in dol- 

7“The Skyrocketing Cost of School Construction,” School 
Management, July, 1969, pp. 38—43. 

8 Barr and Jordan, of. cit., p. 241. 

9 State and Local Public Facility Needs and Financing, 
‚ Study prepared for the Subcommittee on Economic Progress 
of the Joint Economic Committee, 89th Cong. 2nd Sess., Vol. 
1, Public Facility Needs (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966), p. 354. 

10 U.S. Office of Education, Bond Sales for Public School 
Purposes, 1970-71 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 


Printing Office, 1972), p. 3. See Robert Lamb’s article in 
this issue. 


lars of par value, approved in bond referendum 
fluctuated between 68 and 79 per cent over the period 
1962 to 1967. By 1971, that percentage had fallen 
to 41 рег cent.*° 

New methods of financing will have to be found 
involving a greater role for state and federal govern- 
ments. In 1971, Maryland became the first state (out- 
side of Hawaii, where there are no local school agencies 
and where all public spending for education is financed 
by the state) to shift most of the responsibility for 
financing facilities from local districts to the state. 
Other states are likely to follow in an attempt to meet 
the growing demands for equality of educational op- 
portunity. 

It would be tempting to stop the argument here and 
summarize by saying that historical methods for financ- 
ing elementary and secondary school facilities are in- 
adequate in the 1970’s because there is a mismatch 
between facility needs and fiscal capacity and that 
therefore more state and federal funding are required. 
To do so would beg a fundamental set of problems. 
What does one mean by the need for school facilities 
—how much would be enough? Obviously not every 
child can attend brand new schools so what, in the 
context of school facilities, does one mean by equality 
of educational opportunity? What difference does the 
quantity and quality of school facilities make to a 
child’s education? 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS ABOUT 
SCHOOL FACILITIES 

Elementary and secondary education can be thought 
of as a productive process where inputs—the labor 
services of teachers, the time of students, the services 
of the capital embodied in land and facilities, and so 
on—are related to outcomes—changes in the perform- 
ance, behavior and self-awareness of students. The 
dollar values of these inputs are the costs of education 
and the outcomes are its benefits, many, if not most, of 
which cannot be measured in terms of dollars. Costs 
in this sense differ in at least two important ways from 
the expenditure data reported by school agencies. 

First, a part of the real cost of education is borne 
by students in the form of foregone income. Al- 
though not important at the elementary level, many 
students at the secondary level forego at least some 
income by attending school rather than working. 
During the nineteenth century, when social and legal 
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-.. any consideration of the cost and value of innovative services in 


education is a very tentative exercise, given the current state of the art.” 
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HE DECADE of the 1960’s is now described as the 
era of educational innovation. There is, 
nevertheless, a curious absence of hard data 
about what has been significant—what is the cost and 
what is the value of these innovations? Interestingly, 
despite the increased number of innovative services 
added to the public school program, these innovations 
still play a rather minor and undramatic role in the 
overall functioning of the educational system. Ini- 
tially, educational innovation was viewed as a test of a 
school’s modernness. Indeed, adaptability is a con- 
cept used to describe a school system which considered 
innovation as an end in itself.* Thus, a host of pro- 
grams were initiated at all levels, with no specific 
function other than “to get something new going.” 
Today we are beginning to reassess the whole pro- 
cess of educational innovation in terms of our basic 
concerns about the functions of our schools and about 
the priorities of our society. On the one hand, this 
review has revealed an unrealistic conception of what, 
in fact, our schools can do. Demands to solve prob- 
lems over which schools have no direct control—un- 
employment, racial imbalance in neighborhoods, 
mounting welfare costs, to name a few—are resulting 
in increasing pressures on our schools’ limited resource 


1 Paul R. Mort, “Studies in Educational Innovation from 
the Institute of Administrative Research: an Overview,” in 
Matthew B. Miles (ed.), Innovation in Education (New 
York: Teachers College Press, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1964), p. 317. 

2 For further discussion in this area see “Procedures for 
Managing Innovations: Analysis of Literature and Selected 
Bibliography,” ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Admin- 
istration, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, September, 
1970, Analysis and Bibliography Series No. 7, Clearinghouse 
Accession No. EA 003061. Also James G. Miller and 
Gustave J. Rath, “Priority Determination and Resource 
Allocation by Planning, Programming, Budgeting and Cost 
. Effectiveness Analysis in Educational Systems,” March, 1969, 
ERIC Clearinghouse Accession No. ED 051548, and Charles 
S. Benson, ‘‘Allocation of Educational Resources” in Com- 
mittee fer Economic Development, The Schools and the 
Challenge of Innovation, Supplementary Paper Number 28 
(New York, 1969), pp. 57-72. 


base. On the other hand, many groups are insisting 
that our schools carry out their traditional role of in- 
creasing the academic achievement of students more 
efficiently and effectively. Neither national priorities 
nor local consensus generate the means by which to 
accomplish these ends, however. 

It is with trepidation, then, and in a real spirit of 
risk-taking, that one seeks to change the educational 
system at all, let alone to choose among the array of 
innovative programs currently in vogue. To attempt 
to devise totally new resource allocation patterns and 
to implement decisions to meet all the educational 
demands of society is beyond the financial capacity of 
local school systems. Hence, we are now at least 
beginning to view educational innovation in the 
broader context of how we see the school’s role in 
our society. And, in this context, we have begun to 
reach general agreement about what we would like 
our schools not to be. That is to say, we are arriving 
at a consensus that some changes in the existing prac- 
tices are needed, even though we have not yet agreed 
upon a final objective—if, indeed, we ever should. 

Educational innovations can be viewed in two ways. 
There are those that, attempting to achieve a new re- 
lation between educational inputs and outputs, cause a 
reallocation of educational resources into more efficient 
and effective patterns. Viewing education as a pro- 
duction function, economists have suggested that, 
with innovation, existing educational inputs can be 
varied to achieve a given output (however defined) 
more efficiently.? Other innovations, reflecting dis- 
satisfactions with the total school system, would alter 
the structure, control and operation of the educational 
organization. The power base, which insures the 
existence of a given educational system, is under attack 
from these more pervasive innovational changes, to 
the degree that it does not reflect the values of special 
groups in society. There is, in short, an educational 
reform movement which demands that innovation in- 
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working at cross-purposes. 
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clude “new ideas about the role of education, the 
nature of the child, or place of culture in a democratic 
society.”? Even more fundamentally, the premise that 
schools should be used to inculcate society’s values is 
now being challenged. Schools are responding to 
these forces by attempting to provide innovative ser- 
vices at several levels. Herein lies the critical problem. 
Without a general theory of learning or a clear na- 
tional consensus about the goals of education, many 
of the scarce resources allocated to educational in- 
novation are consumed by very experimental phases 
The test of cost effective- 
ness is useless in evaluating technological replacement 
of labor. A cost-benefit analysis of various innova- 
tional alternatives is equally unproductive at this time. 
The costs of innovation in the educational sector are 
still high; the results vague. Yet, the amount of 
“venture capital” allocated to education is less than 
any respectable firm in the private sector would con- 
sider appropriate.* All this is by way of leading up 
to the caveat of this paper: any consideration of cost 
and value of innovative services in education is a very 
tentative exercise, given the current state of the art. 


VALUABLE INNOVATIONS 


Using my Philadelphia experience as a base, there 
are several innovations which are potentially valuable. 
Few ‘have proved themselves cost effective. “Value 
added” is, in a large sense, contingent upon what one’s 
own educational concerns suggest is important. 
Nevertheless, without systematic experimentation and 
evaluation, information about what innovations are 
feasible and useful to the schools and the community 
will not be forthcoming. 

School administrators have joined economists in 
attempts to evaluate the internal efficiency of different 
educational strategies. In spite of the astonishing lack 
of information available to the policy-makers, espe- 
cially in large school systems,’ a variety of methods are 
being utilized to increase the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of school services. 

One way of doing this is to improve the budget 
process and related accounting procedures. That is 
to say, innovation in the schools might start with im- 
provements in the management of education. With 


3 Beatrice Gross and Roland Gross, “Radical School Re- 
form,” School and Society (January, 1971), p. 28. 

4 Leon Lessinger, in Every Kid a Winner: Accountability 
in Education (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1970), pre- 
sents a compelling argument for more development capital 
for the schools. 

5H. Thomas James, “Financing More Effective Educa- 
tion” in The Schools and the Challenge of Innovation, op. 
cit., p. 24, 

8 Ibid., pp. 23—24. 

7 See Alice M. Rivlin, New Approaches to Public Decision 
Making (Special Study No. 18), prepared for the Economic 
Council of Canada (Ottawa: Economic Council of Canada, 
1972), for a useful summary of information in this area. 
Particularly relevant are pp. 7—29. Е 


all due respect to the multi-purpose functions of 
school, as opposed to the specialized functions of the 
private sector where such practices originated, it has 
been suggested that innovative methods of manage- 
ment require attention to at least three facets of budget 
decisions.° At the economic level, there must be an 
assignment of priorities and an assessment of efficiency 
and returns from alternative allocations of resources 
to education. Technically, there must be a system 
which provides for recommendations on optimum or- 
ganization and strategies for accomplishing goals. 
Political reality demands a process by which conflict- 
ing demands for funds can be mediated and support 
for programs mobilized. 

Specific tools for meeting these demands for syste- 
matic decision-making are benefit-cost analysis,. cost 
effectiveness analysis, planned program budgeting 
systems, and provisions for periodic review and evalua- 
tions of programs.’ The value of modern manage- 
ment techniques to the system can only be established 
by examining the overall effectiveness of resource allo- 
cation in better meeting the objectives of the total sys- 
tem. Innovations in management, that is, cannot be 
assayed per se; rather, they can be judged only to the 
degree that they insure that the goals and objectives of 
the educational organization can be attained more 
efficiently. 

A second thrust of adding innovative services in 
education is getting more out of existing instructional 
resources. The introduction of machine technologies, 
new staffing patterns, program reorganization, curricu- 
lar reforms stressing new content, and new programs 
for teacher education all contain innovative ap- 
proaches designed to improve the quality and quantity 
of education without expanding total educational re- 
sources. 

One of the most dramatic attempts radically to 
change instructional techniques through the use of 
technology was the experiment with computer-assisted 
instruction (CAI) in Philadelphia. Provisional con- 
clusions from our brief experience with this exciting 
program suggest that achievement in biology and 
reading is as much as 15 per cent higher for CAI 
students than for control groups. But—and herein 
lies the difficulty—although it is economically and 
educationally sound to experiment with the substi- 
tution of machine technology for the high-cost labor 
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It is clear that, because of rising costs, the Catholic elementary schools 
“cannot survive in number or in size comparable to the present (to say 
nothing of the past) without a substantial influx of public aid.” 


Rising Costs of Catholic Schools 


By Јонм DEEDY 
Managing Editor, Commonweal magazine 


N ONE CONTEXT of history, the Catholic school 
system as it exists today on the elementary and 
secondary levels is sheer accident. When the 
early Catholic leaders of the United States contem- 
plated the education of young Catholics, they did not 
. envision any exclusively Catholic effort, at least not 
a major effort; they hoped for an arrangement where- 
by Catholics and other children of whatever creed 
could study in a common, mutually acceptable, re- 
ligiously oriented system. This was in the period im- 
mediately after the Revolutionary War, when 
America’s first Catholic bishop, John Carroll of Balti- 
more (1735-1815), was shaping the destiny of the 
Catholic Church in what was then still the New 
World. ` 
For many reasons, Bishop Carroll’s dream of a 
single school system never materialized. Perhaps the 
strongest reason was that the early public school sys- 
tem of the United States took on a cast too Protestant 
for Catholic tastes. Today, Catholics—many of them, 
at least—would gladly settle for the religious currents 
which at one time coursed through public education, 
but in Bishop Carroll’s time the idea was anathema. 
By 1792, Bishop Carroll was addressing a pastoral 
‚ letter to Catholics of the United States stressing the 
urgency of a “pious and Catholic education of the 
young to insure their growing up in the faith.’ In 
effect, that pastoral letter signaled the establishment 
of a separate school system, in which Catholics would 
be taught by Catholics, with Catholicism not only the 
` official religion of the school but affecting practically 
the whole curriculum. 
` The First Provincial Council of Baltimore, the 1829 
assembly of American Catholic Church leaders, af- 
firmed the note struck by Bishop Carroll. It decreed 
as follows: “We judge it absolutely necessary that 
schools should be established, in which the young may 
. be taught the principles of faith and morality, while 
being instructed in letters.” The Second Provincial 
‘Counicil of 1833 reaffirmed that decree, and the Third 
Plenary Council (1884) virtually enshrined it. The 
Third Council mandated that a parochial school be 
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erected in every Catholic parish within two years’ 
time, except in those instances where the bishop of a 
diocese deemed a delay allowable due to extenuating 
circumstances (ob graviores difficultates, in the bish- 
ops’ Latin phrase). Parents, in turn, were directed 
to send their children to these schools, with special per- 
mission of priest or bishop required before they could 
do otherwise. 

Response was so nearly automatic that by 1912 the · 
Catholic parochial school system had developed into 
a $15 million annual effort, with more than 20,000 
teachers and more than 1 million pupils. Catholic 
school property itself was valued at $100 million. 
The size of the Catholic school system was such that 
Archbishop John Lancaster Spalding of Peoria (1840- 
1916) was moved to term it “the greatest religious 
fact in the United States today.” In his eyes, the 
wonder was the more notable because this system was 
“maintained without any aid” from the public sector; 
it was supported entirely by people “who love И”— 
Catholics themselves. 

And still the “wonder” was just beginning. When 
John Cardinal Cody of Chicago took the floor of St. 
Peter’s Basilica in Rome on November 17, 1964, to 
address the Fathers of Vatican Council II on the issue 
of Christian education, he boasted ‘(literally) that the 
45 million Catholics of the United States were sup- 
porting 13,655 schools, taught by 191,126 priests, 
Brothers, Sisters and lay teachers, receiving 10,500,000 
students in every grade of education. The figures 
did not coincide exactly with totals for the same pe- 
riod appearing in the New Catholic Encyclopedia 
(see Tables 1-A and 1-В); Cardinal Gody was per- 
haps also including college and university statistics in 
his totals. But his figures were sufficiently close to 
make indisputable the point that the Catholic school 
system in the United States on the primary and sec- 
ondary levels was a formidable item, indeed, and still 
almost entirely a Catholic effort. The system was 
maintained by the voluntary contributions of parish- 
ioners, supplemented in some cases by modest fees or 
tuitions paid by the parents of the pupils, and ren- 
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Table 1-A: Growth of Catholic Elementary Parochial Schools, 1922—1964* 


2 

















Туре 1922—24 1953—54 1963-64 
Schools 7,198 9,279 10,775 
Priests 151 190 580 
Sisters (Nuns) 46,765 66,146 75,867 
. Brothers 906 1,141 666 
- Lay Teachers 5,623 9,356 38,355 
Pupils 2,036,569 3,235,251 4,534,336 














. dered the more possible by the largely contributed 
services of teaching members of religious orders and 
the professional talents of lay teachers willing to work 
in the Catholic school system at pay scales which, 
until recently, were substantially lower than those of 
their counterparts in the public school. Authorities 
were estimating at about this time that the Catholic 
school system represented a saving to the taxpayer of 
approximately $9 billion—the amount it would cost 
the national, state and local communities in school 


- operating costs and new construction if Catholic 


schools were closed and the millions of students from 
‚ these schools were transferred to public schools. 


Table 1-B: Growth of Catholic Secondary Schools, 
1920-1963* 


Year Number Enrollment 
1920 1,552 129,848 
1947 2,111 467,039 
1953 2,416 577,860 
1963 2,432 1,004,927 


That $9 billion figure came from Catholic sources, 
but it was hardly inflated. Just a few years later, on 
April 6, 1972, to be precise, when President Richard 
Nixon spoke before the National Catholic Educational 
Association’s annual convention in Philadelphia, he 
said that the disappearance of nonpublic schools 
would “saddle” the taxpayer with a $13-billion burden 
—“$3 billion annually in school operating costs, plus 
as much as $10 billion in new school construction.” 
There is a considerable gap between $9 and $13 bil- 
lion, but the two figures are not in conflict. For one 
thing, there is the element of inflation; for another, 
Mr. Nixon used the phrase “nonpublic schools”—a 
point which helps remind us that private education is 
not a uniquely Catholic preoccupation. Several Prot- 
estant denominations and some branches of Judaism 
operate school systems; there-are also many nonsec- 
tarian private schools (usually for the affluent) . 

Still, the Catholic school system is far and away the 

` largest of nonpublic systems. According to 1965- 
1966 records of the United States Office of Education, 

1 December 2, 1971. See Appendices A, B and С. 
* Source: New Catholic Encyclopedia. Copyright © 1967 


“by The Catholic University of America. Used with permis- 
sion of McGraw Hill Book Company. 


it does 86.9 per cent of the nonpublic school educat- 
ing on the elementary and secondary levels in the 
United States. Of the remainder, 7.7 per cent was 
classified as “other church-related” and 5.4 per cent 
as not church-related. 

Those who enjoyed the halcyon years of Catholic 
education undoubtedly found it difficult to envision a 
day when the Catholic school system would tremble 
and threaten to collapse before their very eyes. True, 
there were problems in those “good” years. Finances 
were becoming more of a burden as the system grew 
like Topsy. On the other hand, Catholics as a body 
were becoming more affluent, and there seemed an 
abundance of religious vocations to teaching orders of 
nuns, Brothers and priests; this assured a reservoir of 
low-cost teachers, always an important consideration 
but especially important given rising trends in lay 
teachers’ salaries. More important, there was a suc- 
cession of court decisions favoring various indirect 
forms of assistance to pupils in private and parochial 
schools (e.g., bus transportation, shared time, health 
care, textbooks and so on) ; these decisions quickened 
hopes for direct financial aid to Catholic schools. 
Obviously the future would not be made easier by the 
continued burgeoning of the Catholic school system, 
but it certainly appeared manageable. 

Suddenly, however, shadows appeared. The 
growth of Catholic schools peaked in the two years 
following Cardinal Cody’s presentation at Vatican 
Council II. Then, mystifyingly, a decline set in. 
Reverend Frank H. Bredeweg, C.S.B., director of spe- 
cial projects of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, sketched the picture in an appearance be- 
fore the subcommittee on education of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


During the three years from the fall of 1967 until the fall 
of 1970, the number of Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools decreased about 10 percent and the enrollment de- 
creased about 16 percent. The number of full-time re- 
ligious teachers decreased about 14 percent, while the 
number of lay teachers increased about 34 percent. Dur- 
ing these years, more teachers were employed for fewer 
students, at much higher costs.? 


In round figures, elementary and secondary school 
enrollments were down from their mid-1960’s peak 
of more than 5.5 million to less than 4.4 million. 


The decline continued into 1972, with no signs of 
abating. ` 

The-latest official count, as this article was written,? 
showed 1,189 diocesan and parochial high schools, 
educating 658,122 students; 765 private Catholic high 
schools, educating 357,591 students; 9,271 elementary 
schools (parochial and institutional), educating 3,- 
348,421 students; and 335 private elementary schools, 
educating 65,189 students. Lay teachers, meanwhile, 
had increased to 106,844, outnumbering by a decided 
margin the combined total of teaching nuns (78,371), 
Brothers (4,914), scholastics (505), and priests (9,- 
804). The figures are from the Official Catholic Di- 
rectory for 1971 (Kenedy). 

The enrollment declines baffled Catholic officials, 
for rather than being the result of isolatable religious 
or sociological phenomena, they seemed to combine 
elements of both in no perceivable pattern. For in- 
stance, inner-city Catholic schools were filled, but 
families leaving the inner city for the suburbs began 
to choose public schools for their children in their new 
suburban location in preference to the parochial 
system they were anxious to use during their inner-city 
residency. Part of the reason for the public school 
choice in suburbia, of course, concerned avail- 
ability and convenience; suburban parishes being 
new, not all had parochial schools, or maybe the 
public school was nearer to home. Some parents 
were opting for superior facilities; with a more gener- 
ous budget, the public school is frequently in a posi- 
tion to do more, particularly with respect to enrich- 
ment programs in fields like mathematics, music, 
science and languages: 

But part of the reason had also to do with what a 
study undertaken for New York State’s Fleischmann 
Commission called “changing Catholic tastes.” 
Catholic parents less and less feel a compulsion to 
send their children to parochial schools, whatever the 
exhortations of the clergy. Accordingly, in many sub- 
urban areas, it is not unknown to have empty desks 
running as high as 30 per cent. What is it, Catholic 
authorities want to know, that makes the Catholic 
- school desirable to parents of school-age children in 
one situation and not in another, and will it ever be 
possible to plan a school system when continuing 
population shifts bring with them new values and a 
` different set of preferences? 

Coinciding with this phenomenon of “changing 
Catholic tastes” was a drastic drop in religious voca- 
tions and, inevitably, a drain-off of the bargain teach- 
ing talent that for a century and more had helped 
keep the Catholic school system solvent. Some idea 
of the new expense this development involves is 


2 April, 1972. 
з “A Report on U.S. Catholic Schools, 1970-71,” a pub- 


lication of the Research Department of the National Cath-, 


olic Educational Association. 
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grasped by looking at salaries. As recently as five or 
ten years ago, when parochial schools were paying 
lay teachers a low $6,500 to $8,500 a year, teaching 
nuns were receiving only a fraction as much. The 
financial rewards for teaching nuns are only a little 
higher now. According to a 1970-1971 report on 
American Catholic schools prepared by the National 
Catholic Educational Association, the average salary 
of the teaching nun ranges from $1,725 in Southeast 
United States, to $2,015 in the West and Far West, 
and $2,090 in the Mideast. The national average is 
$1,995.2 It is easy to imagine how budgets would 
skyrocket when there were fewer nuns for classrooms, 
and when their places were taken by lay teachers de- 
manding a wage competitive with, although still less 
than, that of teachers in the local public school sys- 
tems. Lay teachers of the Archdiocese of New York 
went on strike in the fall of 1971 for a salary scale 
pegged from $8,500 to $15,400. They did not win 
their full demands, but the strike served notice of 
the new era. The teachers settled for $200- to $600- 
raises added to their old salary range of $6,600 to 
$9,600 for elementary school teachers with college 
degrees, to $7,200 to $13,000 for high school teachers 
with degrees. Elementary level teachers without de- 
grees earned from $5,000 to $5,800 before the settle- 
ment. ° 

If escalating salaries were not financial headache 
enough for Catholic school officials, during 1971 
the Supreme Court handed down two decisions 
which not only devastated hopes for direct financial 


„aid to their schools, but threatened the not incon- 


siderable indirect aid already being received. The de- 
cisions were on a Rhode Island case (Robinson v. 
DiCenso, 403 U.S. 602 [1971]), wherein the court 
struck down a law under which Catholic school 
teachers were paid up to 15 per cent of their salaries 
for handling “secular subjects,” and a Pennsylvania 
case (Lemon v. Kurtzman, 403 U.S. 602 [1971]), 
wherein the court invalidated a law which earmarked 
$20 million a year from cigarette and horse-racing 
revenues to private schools for teacher salaries, text- 
books and instructional materials. The cases were 
substantively settled on the element of “entangle- 
ment” between church and state, which the court 
found to be “excessive.” The votes were not even 
close. In Robinson v. DiCenso, the vote was 8 to 1; 
in Lemon v. Kurtzman, it was 8 to 0, with one 
abstention. 

Pennsylvania sought to circumvent the rulings by 
hurrying through the state legislature a law that 
would have funneled $47 million a year to parents of 
nonpublic school children. Parents would have re- 
ceived $150 a year for each child they had in a non- 
public secondary school, and $75 for each child in a 
nonpublic elementary school, which sums were in- 
tended to be reimbursement for costs connected with 
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Table 1-C: Catholic School Income and Expenses for 1969-70 (Actual) and 1970-71 (Budgeted) (Thousands 





of Dollars) 
Elementary 
1970-71 % Schools 
Total %o* Reporting 
Tuition $160,730 17.51% 94.5% 
Fees 34,719 10.23 94.3 
Income from Gifts 7,754 —19.07 94.1 
` Subsidy from Parish 355,982 6.22 93.3 
Subsidy from Diocese 7,540 11.11 94.1 
Subsidy from Religious Order 2,282 7.45 94.1 
State and Local Aid 28,440 122.69 94.1 
All Other Income 20,491 — 1,33 94.1 
Total Income 604,552** 9.65 87.0 
Operating Expenses 590,360 11.20 83.0 


* Increase or decrease from 1969 (Actual) Income or Expense 
** While total income exceeds total expense, this does not indicate that these schools are operating at a profit. As a rule, parish, 
‘diocesan and community subsidies make up the deficit between income collected at the school and the total school expense. 
Source: National Catholic Educational Association’s data bank book, “A Report on U.S. Catholic Schools, 1970—71.” 





‘sending their children to nonpublic schools. A three- 
judge federal court ruled, however, on April 6, 1972, 
that the law was unconstitutional. “If parents cannot 
afford to provide religious education for their children 
in sectarian schools without state aid, then,” said the 
`. court, “by providing a program for aiding the parents, 
the state is plainly advancing religious education.” 

What Catholic authorities are especially anxious to 
gain for their schools at the moment by way of finan- 
cial relief is some sort of tax-credit measure by which 
parents would be eligible to deduct all or a portion of 
the cost of private school education for income tax 
purposes. Several proposals, allowing up to $400 a 
child, are presently before Congress. 

Whatever the success of those proposals and of 
President Nixon’s promises to secure financial relief 
for parochial schools, the fact is that the Catholic 
school system is already being assisted, however in- 
directly, by the public sector, primarily by way of 
health and welfare programs (see Appendix C). A 
sampling of what a few states provide follows; values 
in dollar equivalents are easy to appreciate: 

New York: School bus transportation, health 
and welfare services, assistance to handicapped chil- 


dren, school lunch service, testing services, textbook : 


loans and administrative costs. Under the latter, the 
State of New York has provided reimbursement to 
_ nonpublic schools for costs involved in fulfilling the 
state’s administrative requirements regarding atten- 
dance, examinations, health records, grading and gen- 
eral data keeping. Reimbursements have averaged 
about $27 million for elementary schools and $45 


4 A state-by-state breakdown of public assistance to non- 
public schools is contained in a publication of the Depart- 
ment of Special Projects, National Catholic Educational 
Association, entitled “State Aid to Non-Public Schools.” 
The publication covers Һе situation as of February 1, 1972. 
Copies may be had from: Publication Sales, National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, One Dupont Circle, Suite 350, 
Washington, D.C., 20036. Individual copies cost $2. 
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million for secondary schools, annually. The prac- 
tice is presently under court challenge, and on April 
11, 1972, a special three-judge federal court tempor- 
arily barred further payments, pending a decision by 
the court on the constitutionality of the law author- 
izing the payments. 

On April 27, a special three-judge panel ruled 2 
to 1 in Federal Court, New York City, that the state’s 
Mandated Services Act violated constitutional separa- 
tion of church and state, and that reimbursements 
to private and parochial schools for services under 
the act are barred. New York State officials an- 
nounced that they are appealing the ruling. 

North Dakota: Schoo] bus transportation, sales 
tax exemption, teacher retirement. Under the 
latter, lay teachers in nonpublic schools are permitted 
to participate in the public school teacher retirement 
program. 

Pennsylvania: School bus transportation, health 
and welfare services, driver education, shared time 
(dual enrollment). Under the latter, nonpublic 
school pupils may take courses in public high schools, 
trade, vocational, technical and agricultural schools, 
and avail themselves of public school facilities, such 
as libraries, reading rooms, gymnasiums and play- 
grounds. 

Connecticut: School bus transportation, services 
for emotionally disadvantaged, driver education, 
health and welfare services. The latter covers such 
services as school physician, nurse, dental hygienist, 
psychologist, speech remedial specialists, social work- 
ers, special language teachers for non-English speak- 
ing students.* 

But as real as is indirect state aid to parochial 
schools in many states, the fact remains that Catholics 
themselves carry the direct financial weight of their 
schools—Catholics generally, through their contribu- 
tions to general church funds; and Catholics in par- 
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Table 1-D: Catholic Secondary School Income and Expenses for 1969—70 (Actual) and 1970-71 (Budgeted) 
(Thousands of Dollars) | 











Secondary Secondary 
Diocesan or Parish Private 
1970-71 % Inc* % Schl 1970-71 % Schools 
Total | Dec Report Total Jo* Reporting 
Tuition $130,706 22.32% 93.6% $139385 14.47% 98.4% 

Fees 22,085 20.46 93.4 12122 1.27 98.5 
Income from Gifts 6,434 44.89 93.4 7252 -6.64 98.2 
Subsidy from Parish 41,186 -1.42 93.4 1109 -8.04 98.1 
Subsidy from Diocese 27,051 -18.05 93.4 1899 —8.97 98.1 
Subsidy from Religious Order ` 363 135.55 93.4 7079 9.50 98.1 
State and Local Aid 11,076 208.29 93.4 4274 96.61 98.1 
All Other Income 14,125 -6.14 93.5 16590 —5.40 98.3 
Total Income 243,519 12.49 90.8 183943 11.48 94.9 
Operating Expenses 229,819 12.18 83.2 174052 11.06 87.6 


* Increase or decrease from 1969 (Actual) Income or Expense 


Source: Ibid., 1-С. 











Table 1-E: Per Pupil Budgeted School Income by Income Categories and Total Expense, 1970-1971 














Secondary Secondary 
Elementary Diocesan or Parish Private 

Source Per Pupil Resp.* Per Pupil Resp.* Per Pupil Resp.* 

Tuition $ 57.58 94.5% $243.32 93.6% $436.40 98.4% 
Fees 12.46 94.3 41.18 93.4 37.94 98.5 
Income from Gifts 2.79 94.1 12.00 93.4 22.76 98.2 
Subsidy from Parish 129.14 93.3 76.84 93.4 3.48 98.1 
Subsidy from Diocese 2.71 94.1 50.45 93.4 5.96 98.1 
Subsidy from Religious Order ‚82 94.1 ‚68 93.4 22.23 98.1 
State and Local Aid 10.23 94.1 20.67 93.4 13.42 98.1 
All Other Income 7.37 94.1 26.32 93.5 52.03 98.3 
Total 235.08 87.0 467.29 90.8 597.65 94.9 
Operating Expenses 240.71 83.0 481.30 83.2 612.57 87.6 


* Percentage responding. 
Source: Ibid., 1-С. 





ticular, meaning those Catholics in parishes contain- 
ing a parochial grade school and/or high school. 
This amounts to some 9,000 parishes, or 57 per cent 
-of the Catholic parishes of the United States. Dio- 
ceses usually provide subsidies to individual Catholic 
schools from general diocesan funds to which all 
Catholics contribute, but these subsidies, in most 
“cases, cover only a fraction of operating expenses. 
The bulk of the money to run a parochial school must 
come from the parish itself, except in those extra- 
ordinary instances, such as ghetto schools, where the 
money to run the schools just does not exist, and the 
diocese must assume the costs of the educational pro- 
gram of the parish. 
In some cases, the parish educational program is 
known to eat up as much as 80 per cent of the parish 
proceeds, although the average is somewhere between 


50 and 60 per cent. Many parishes are beginning to . 


sag under the weight of this expense. 

Non-diocesan and non-parish Catholic schools— 
private Catholic schools, for instance, which serve .a 
wide area and are run by religious orders of men or 
women—frequently receive subsidies from the diocese 


in which they are located and/or the parishes they 
primarily serve. But they must rely heavily on tuition 
charges and fees to support their operations. Thus 
tuition charges in these schools range to $800 a year 
and sometimes much more. 

The parochial or parish school was traditionally 
tuition free, but that situation has ended in the past 
few years. Most dioceses and parishes have now in- 
stituted charges in an attempt to balance account 
books. The average tuition charge in a parish school 
is $100 to $125, to a limit of three or four children. 
After a given point there is usually no further charge. 


(Continued on page 33) 


John Deedy, managing editor of Commonweal maga- 
zine, is the author of several books, including two to 
be published next fall: The Complete Ecology Fact 
Book, with Philip Nobile (New York: Doubleday), 
and What the Modern Catholic Thinks About Free- 
dom, Conscience and Authority (Thomas More 
Press). He has written about Catholic schools in the 
New Republic, The New York Times and other 
journals, | 








“. . . this property owners’ tax revolt against paying higher costs of 
education ironically may have precipitated the first overwhelming altera- 
tion ever made in the basis of school finance.” 


The Taxpayers’ Revolt Against 
Rising School Costs 


By Ковект BoypeEN LAMB 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Columbia University 


N THE LAST SCHOOL YEAR and for much of the last 
decade, local property taxes accounted for 55.5 
per cent of the money spent on public elemen- 

tary and secondary schools. The federal government 
contributed between 6 and 7.5 per cent, depending 
upon whose data is used, and the remaining 37 to 38.5 
per cent was supplied by the state governments.? 
During this past decade, there has been simultane- 
ously a continual and growing revolt of taxpayers 
against the higher local property taxes for school taxes 
and school bond issues. As Table I demonstrates, the 
` taxpayers’ approyal rate dropped from 70 per cent in 
1961 to 43 per cent in 1969.2 In fact, between 1959, 
when the approval rate was 79 per cent, and 1972, 
when the rate was 39 per cent,’ the drop has been 
‘that of over 40 per cent of the bond-voting electorate. 
_ This means that the majority of school bond elec- 
:-tiọns are lost throughout most of the 50 states; the 
- amounts of money denied to the schools by these votes, 
together with cutbacks of the federal and state grants, 
have caused severe reductions in teachers, substitute 
teachers, supplies, books, maintenance and all build- 
ing programs. This has led to what the National Edu- 
cation Association considers “emergency conditions” 
in the vast majority’ of the school districts in the 50 
` states.* 


SCHOOL BONDS AND TAXES 


„ In general, there are two ways the 55.5 per cent 
‘local property tax segment of the education bill has 


1 Dr. Harold Howe, 2d, of the Ford Foundation, in The 


Е ‘New York Times, January 10, 1972. 


2 National Education Association, “Results of Bond Elec- 
tions for Public School Purposes.” See tables by state and 
nationally for the years 1961—1969. 

з Bond Buyer, December 13, 1971. Report of November 2, 
-1971. School Building Bond Elections: 92. Approved, 36; 
Defeated, 56. 

4 The N.E.A., in its “Results of Bond Elections,” of. cit., 
has placed a star indicating “emergency conditions” next to 
80 per cent of the school districts that are listed in the tables 
of its report, By emergency conditions, it means a reduction 
from the previous year’s budget for teaching and basic operat- 
ing expenses. 

3 School and Community (March, 1971), p. 12. 

8 С. В. Hanson, in School Management (July, 1969), р. 67. 
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been met: by a tax vote or by a school bond issue 
which is put on the ballot or presented in a special 
referendum and then paid by a local tax levy. 

Local school districts entered the bond market be- 
cause for many years this was a convenient way of 
raising large capital construction sums for new schools 
and equipment, and because a bond always appeared 
superficially like a one-shot call upon the public for a 
limited and needed project. Bonds contrasted with 
the local district school tax increases which, once ap- 
proved for one year’s school costs, seemed never to 
disappear from the tax burden. The journal School 
and Community notes for example that according to 
school tax laws, 


where the board of education is not proposing a higher rate 
for school purposes, the last tax rate approved shall con- 
tinue and the tax rate need not be submitted to the voters, 
Moreover, when the voters have voted against a proposed 
higher tax rate for school purposes, then the rate shall 
remain at the rate approved in the last previous school 
election.5 

Some states can introduce levies on any ballot when- 
ever they like; other states restrict ballots on tax levies 
for schools to one per calendar year. But whichever 
formula is adopted for the elections or whichever items 
the referendum is to cover, the taxpayer throughout 
the country has become convinced (for the most part, 
quite rightly) that this general tax is a one-way street, 
leading upward in costs at every election, and he has 
sought to limit, control, or defeat this one area of 
spending he feels he can influence. 

The taxpayers’ revolt against specific bond issues for 
specific purposes is more complex. According to C. B. 
Hanson, “The major cause of bond issue defeats is the 
feeling on the part of a majority of voters that the 
schools do not deserve more money at this time.”® То 
many others, the negative votes have little if anything 
to do with schools at all but are the only way most 
voters can object to a decade of raging inflation and 
higher taxes at all levels. Both these interpretations 
must be taken seriously. Voters tend to join in blocs 
or groups: each bloc has its own view of why schools 


. 
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Table I: National Results Of Bond Elections For School Purposes* 


Per Cent of Bonds Approved 


Year Based 
Fiscal Year 1968-69 

Fiscal Year 1967-68 

July 1, 1966—June 30, 1967 

July 1, 1965—June 30, 1966 

July 1, 1964—June 30, 1965 

July 1, 1963-June 30, 1964 

July 1, 1962-June 30, 1963 

July 1, 1961—-June 30, 1962 

* Source: National Education Association 


Per Cent of Bonds Approved 


on Number Based on Dollar Value 
56.8 43.6 

67.6 62 

66.6 69.2 

72.5 74.5 

74.7 79.4 

72.5 71 

72.4 69.6 

72.2 68.9 
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do not deserve more money ог why more taxes should 
not ‘be squeezed out of them, but in separate areas 
there are often entirely different determining factors. 
Most school bond referenda call out only a very low 
percentage (15 per cent) of the electorate, which can 
be very easily swung either by an anti-school or an 
anti-tax lobby in that area.” One bloc of voters may 
be against integration or busing, another, against cur- 
riculum changes such as the shift to the new math or 
team-teaching. Another may be disenchanted with 
open classes or the lack of discipline. These blocs keep 
shifting and regrouping, but together they defeat more 
than 50 per cent of the bond issues presented, plus 
many special levies for maintenance and operation, 
primarily because they can depend on general popular 
reluctance to pay increased taxes, and they can vir- 
tually count on the fact that almost 85 per cent of the 
electorate is apathetic about coming to the polls. 


RATIONAL BASES FOR TAXPAYERS’ REVOLT 


However, the taxpayers’ refusal to approve school 
bond issues has a number of factual and rational bases. 
L. R. Gabler and J. J. Callahan have shown that “over 
the past decades school capital outlay expenditures 
have increased by 43.5 per cent,”® that is, nearly 50 
per cent in a period of growing economic squeeze. 


T Robert Lyke found that “in non-partisan school elections 
held in a New York suburb, the mean turn-out across a 
fifteen-year period was only 10 per cent of the turn-out 
during a national election, and obviously was even less as a 
percentage of the possible voters. See “Representation and 
Urban School Boards,” in Community Control of Schools, 
edited by H. M. Levin (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1970). See also Alford and Lee, “Voting Turnout in Ameri- 
can Cities,” 62 American Political Science Review, 796 
(1969), and Lester W. Milbrath, Political Participation (Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally, 1965), pp. 94-120; Robert E. Lane, 
Political Life (Toronto: Macmillan, 1959), Ch. 4, and 
Angus Campbell e¢ al., The American Voters (New York: 
Wiley, 1964), Ch. 4. 

._ 8L. R. Gabler and John J. Callahan, “Federal and State 

Programs to Help Sell School Bonds.” Paper delivered at 
N.E.A. Fifteenth National Conference On School Finance, 
New York City, March 27, 1972, p. 1. I am indebted to 
Gabler and Callahan for permitting me to quote data from 
their paper before it is published. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Tbid. 

и Ibid., p. 2. 

12 Ibid., p. 2. 


Thus “outstanding school indebtedness reached $28.1 
billion in 1967-1968, comprising 35 per cent of all 
local and 25 per cent of all state-local indebtedness,” 
and by 1979 this projected indebtedness will be at 
least five billion dollars а year.2 However, as Gabler 
and Callahan have pointed out, the interesting phe- 
nomenon resulting from the taxpayers’ revolt against 
paying for the new school bonds or tax levies is that 
increasing amounts of school capital outlay must be 
financed from non-bond sources which often are as 
expensive as bonds. In 1950, for example, 84.2 per 

cent of all school capital outlay was derived from bond ` 
sales; by 1969, as a result of the taxpayers’ refusal to 
vote for bonds, this percentage had decreased to 61.8 
per cent.*° Therefore, the direct result of taxpayers’ 
opposition to bonds or levies has been that more educa- 
tional capital financing came from current taxation 
or short-term borrowings at cripplingly high rates of 
repayment. G 8 

This leads directly to the second vital, rational rea” 
son for taxpayers’ revolts against bond issues for 
schools: interest rates on these bonds have skyrocketed, 
and interest now accounts for 40 to 50 per cent of the 
cost of schools.'* Some bond houses imply that the 
latest rise in their interest rates on these school bonds 
is justified by their risk, since so many bond issues are 
being defeated at the polls. Yet almost never has a 
school district defaulted on its bonds. 

The staggering rise in the average interest rate is 
shown by a 1.42 per cent interest rate average on Aaa 
bonds апа 2.17 on Baa bonds іп 1950 compared with: 
the 1970 average of 6.50 and 7.23 per cent respectively 
on current bonds.?? Thus taxpayers’ associations have 
rightly pointed out that school debt interest payments 
increased at a 50 per cent greater rate than school 
capital outlays between 1961 and 1971, so that voters 
have determined to call a halt to this method of exor- 
bitant, inefficient school finance. 

State legislatures have taken to heart the taxpayers’ 
reluctance and frequent refusal to pay these high in- 
terest rates; most states levy some type of restriction 
on school indebtedness. Thirty-seven states have ceil- 
ings on the maximum interest rates that school bonds 
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may bear.1* For 22 of them, school bond interest rates 
must not exceed six per cent even though Aaa bond 
issues in December, 1969, commanded an average ef- 
fective interest rate of 6.5 per cent. Another aspect 
of the taxpayers’ influence upon state legislatures is 
the fact that 49 states place limits on the aggregate 
amount of indebtedness that a school district can incur. 
~ The requirement for “extraordinary majorities” in 
over 14 states'* has been argued by proponents of tax- 
payers’ revolts as another indication that states and 
- property holders have made provision for protection 
against the possibility that heavier taxes will be in- 
flicted on them. Therefore, in many states, such as 

California, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota and Idaho, the bond vote must pass not 
by a simple majority of more than 50 per cent but by 
extraordinary majorities of 55, 60, or 66.66 per cent 
of the voters. The presence of these laws on the books 
of many states is evidence of the taxpayers’ successful 
pressure on the state legislatures. 

Elmer Wells shows іп three interesting diagrams’ 
that these extraordinary majority requirements are 
responsible for the vast majority of the defeats of bond 
and tax elections; in California, at least, hairline 
votes (in cases where well over 55 per cent of the 
population voting was in favor of the bond and tax 


‘issues) defeated the bills because of the peculiar ma-. 


`- jorities required for passage. (See Table II.) In fact, 
according to one Institute of Education report, “be- 
tween 1919 and 1948, only three school bond con- 
tests passed the necessary two-thirds majority. At 
four consecutive elections held in the years 1959 to 
‚ 1961, six bonds proposals were defeated, five of them 
_ by votes ranging from 65.42 to 66.27 [per cent] in 
-favor of passage.”!® This evidence suggests that, in- 
_ Stead of revolting against bond issues, the public 
` could be considered to have become increasingly won 
over to their necessity or usefulness. 
Although Wells is accurate in his assessment for 
these three years in one particular state, the majority 
of the nation’s school districts from 1968 to the present 


13 School and Community, January, 1972, p. 11. 

м Ibid. 

15 See Elmer Wells, “School Tax and Bond Issues are De- 
feated by Voters,” California Teachers Association Journal, 
January, 1970, pp. 33—35. 

16 Ibid, 

17 Bond Buyer, December 13, 1971, and N.E.A., “Results 
of Bond Elections For Public School Purposes.” 

18 Senator Gant, School and Community, January, 1972, 
pp. 10-11. See especially the elaborate requirements for all 
50 states concerning ownership of property, school age chil- 


dren, etc., as criteria for eligibility for voting in school bond 


elections. 

19 The New York Times, December 5, 1971. “Apartments 

Get Prime Tax Rating.” This article cites an 87-page report 
~ by Cristian O. Kristenson and John M. Levy of the West- 

chester New York Planning Department, which deals with 
^ the relationship between housing and school taxes. 

20 This was a suggestion made by Peter D. Veillette of the 
Research Department of N.E.A. in a lengthy discussion with 
me and reflected a point of view he had found voters held in 
numerous areas, 





Table П: California Bond Election Results 


Year’ % Passed % Failed 
1968-9 35.7 64.3 ` 
1967-8 45.1 54.9 
1966—7 41.1 58.9 

Same Bond Election Results If Only 
A Majority Vote Needed f 

Year % Passed % Failed 
1968-9 88.1 11.9 
1967-8 90.3 9,7 
1966-7 76.8 23.2 


Source: Е. Wells, “School Тах and Bond Issues Are Defeated 
By Voters,” California Teachers Association Journal 66: 
33-5, January, 1970, р. 35. 


have consistently voted down tax and bond proposals, 
at an ever increasing rate.” Defenders of the two- 
thirds rule apparently believe that it protects property 
owners from irresponsible debt increases апа subse- 
quent property tax increases. Those who extend the 
one-man, one-vote principle to bond elections argue 
that there are many other available safeguards for the 
general public interest. 


WHO ARE THE VOTERS? 


The next focal point for considering the taxpayers’ 
revolt against the higher cost of education is that these 
votes are often cast in elections restricted to property 
owners.1® Thus, special property qualifications for 
eligibility in numerous tax and bond elections in Flor- 
ida, Alaska, Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Texas and Utah distort the results which might have 
been obtained from a cross section of all normally 
eligible voters in any other election for state or na- 
tional office holders. Some argue that if apartment 
building dwellers with children had been allowed to 
vote in these elections, they might have tipped the 
scale and won the election. However, the argument 
here again is very confusing because of conflicting 
evidence concerning children per apartment block 
versus the number of children in single-family dwell- 
ings. In the past it was generally believed that far 
more children inhabited apartments per family, unit 
than lived in single-family dwellings and that there- 
fore bond issues defeated by home owners would have 
been overturned if the apartment dwellers had not 
been excluded from voting by improper laws. In 
fact, evidence now shows?’ that far more children per 
family come from single dwellings than from large 
apartment blocks, which frequently house only families 
without school-age children. It is possible, therefore, 
that bond and tax defeats would have multiplied if 
the excluded electorate were allowed to vote. 

Still another factor in this complex mix of taxpayers’ 
revolts against higher costs of education must be con- 
sidered. It is claimed?’ that families who move into. 
an area only for a short period may vote for bond 
issues because they know they will not be paying for 


7 Татілабоп in the Wake of Serrano.” 


“not getting his money’s worth on any level. 


them later, whereas local property owners who know 
they will stay are exercising a genuine objection to a 
heavier burden placed on their shoulders by mobile 
or itinerant families who enlarge the schools but not 
the long-term tax pool. Each of these claims has 
factual bases. Jnequities are numerous and obvious 
and local property tax assessment is clearly an out- 
moded, inefficient and expensive basis for school 
finance which on almost all grounds should be 
dropped. 

Perhaps by far the most important factor in bond 
and tax defeats is the taxpayer’s recognition that he is 
The re- 
gressive nature of the local property tax structure 
which demands relatively higher taxes from: the poor 
than from the гісһ? and relatively more from the lower 
middle class than from the upper middle class is well 
known. The aspects of this problem with regard to 
the shrinking tax base of the inner city where ever 
higher taxes are demanded have been well worked 
over. But suburban-city inequities, as far as educa- 
tion taxes are concerned, may not be realized, and 


. these form a potent ground of taxpayers’ antagonisms 


to higher tax and bond requests. 

The suburban property owner makes fewer welfare 
payments, supports fewer civic buildings, roads, police, 
drug officers and housing subsidies with his taxes; thus 
a far larger portion of his tax dollar goes directly to 
schools than the tax dollar of the taxpayer in the inner 
city. The ironic and iniquitous result of this “munici- 
pal overburden” is that the inner city taxpayer who 
pays more for school taxes gets far less for the educa- 
tion of his children than the taxpayer in suburbia 
where, despite lower taxes, a larger amount of the tax 
dollar is apportioned directly to education. This dra- 
matic irony has become another and perhaps the 
strongest educational issue behind the widespread tax- 
payers’ revolt.22 As John Silard pointed out, “the 
average of the high-low disproportion” in net per 
child annual expenditure between rich and poor dis- 
tricts “is almost 6 to 1 in the eight largest states where 
nearly half the nation’s population resides.”?4 

However, in the final analysis, the crucial objection 
ез The New York Times Magazine, April 16, 1972. Philip 
М. Sterns, “Uncle Sam’s Welfare Program for the Rich.” 

22 John Silard, “Major Unresolved Issues Requiring Il- 
Paper delivered at the 
Fifteenth National Conference on School Finance (New York 
City, March 22, 1972), pp. 2-3. “In a substantial number 
of states, the range of high and low expenditure (per-child 
between richest and poorest localities) exceeds a factor of 
3 or 4 to 1 and in as many as 9 states, it exceeds a factor of 
5 to 1. The two worst states are Texas (high $5,334-low 
$264) and Wyoming ($14,554-$618), where the dispropor- 
tions exceed 20 tol. But California, 4.2 to 1 ($2,414-$569), 
Illinois, 5.9 to 1 ($2,295-$391), are still disturbing. 
` 23 Ibid. 

24 А. Cohodes, “School Architects Struggle Through Bond 
Issue Deféats,” Nations Schools, May, 1970, р. 22. 

25 N.E.A. Publication, Summary of Reports on Financially 


Induced Gutbacks in Staff Programs and Services, September, 
1971. | 
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of the vast majority of voters, according to a series of 
Gallup and other polls, is simply an objection to higher 
taxes in general. Decades of rising inflation coupled 
with steadily increasing taxes on all levels have led to 
a blind rage against being taxed any further by any- 
one, and the merits of particular cases for this or that 
school district are often not taken into account at all 
in voter appraisals gathered after elections. Thus, if ` 
the war in Vietnam were listed on a local property 
tax ballot, like almost any other issue, it would have 


- been voted down long since because of the general re- 


sentment against taxes. It is the distance from the 
public of state and federal governments and the com- 
plexity of the legislation the voters are asked to endorse 
that allows the national and state governments to 
escape the voters’ vengeance which is effectively exer- 
cised on a local level. Many have ventured to argue 
that any national piece of legislation, if put on the · 
local ballot in the form of an increased tax, would fail. 
Although this is probably true, the effect upon the 
schools of what may be a random act of tax resent- 
ment has been profound. 
Writing in Nations Schools, A. Cohodes is right in 
saying: 
Nobody can be pleased about [the defeat of school bond 
issues], not even the people who vote no. Such defeats de- 
press the staff, demoralize the superintendent, and em- 
barrass the school board. ... Bond issue failures do not 
help the kids either, a fact that is ignored or overlooked by 
many who oppose them. The kids wind up with underpaid 
teachers who feel sorry for themselves or with understaffed 
maintenance departments that do a shabby job. Or with 
stuffy classrooms that encourage daydreams.?4 
Property taxpayers’ associations that wish to assess 

the success of their revolts against bonds and tax levies 


` might dwell on the statistics compiled by the N.E.A.?5 


to show how the nation’s schoo! districts economize. 
Reductions occasioned by the failures of tax levies 
extend from teachers, substitute teachers, specialized 
teachers and professional staff to cuts in school build- 
ings, maintenance, capital outlays, libraries, teaching 
materials and equipment caused primarily by bond 
failures. New educational programs added in the 
past 20 years were the first to go: art, theater, music, 
typing, field trips, enrichment programs, languages, 
swimming, special reading, counseling and testing. 
And many savings appear to have been gained by 
cutting down the school year in numerous districts by 
from 12 days to over a month, and by forcing double 
sessions. 


(Continued on page 36) 


Robert Boyden Lamb, formerly a lecturer at the 
London School of Economics, has written two novels 
and three documentaries for BBC television. He is 
now working on a book on Lockheed and the Penn 
Central Railroad as examples of situations that led to 
government crisis legislation. 
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factor, the computer is still too expensive for this to 
be a cost-effective program. Educationally useful 
computer time is simply not yet available to schools on 
an economical basis. The Philadelphia program in 
`, 1968 served some 600 pupils in two subjects at four 
schools at a cost of $1.3 million. The educational 
system would gain from the kind of efforts undertaken 
by the space programs and by private industry to de- 
velop practicable computer and software packages 
for educational purposes. Until education receives a 
national commitment, the chances of implementing 
CAI on a large scale are slim. 

Team-teaching and the increased use of para-pro- 
fessionals are other strategies by which it was hoped 
to forward schools’ objectives. Systematic experimen- 


tation with these techniques, however, has been mini- 


mal. For every piece of evidence suggesting that use 
of new staffing patterns results in more effective teach- 
ing, there is other research concluding that increasing 
the teacher-pupil ratio makes no significant difference. 
One writer notes the existence of “evidence that small 
decreases in class size represent nothing more than 
token gifts to teacher ме аге.” What does emerge 
from the literature dealing with the teacher’s impact 
on educational quality is that this important variable 
needs more careful scrutiny in terms of specific objec- 
tives. 

The Coleman Report finding that teachers’ scores 
on a verbal skills test correlate with pupil achievement 
has resulted in attention to this dimension of teachers’ 
competency, at least in theory. Since teachers’ salaries 
represent about 70 per cent of current operating 
expenditures for elementary and secondary schools, in- 
novations which increase teachers’ effectiveness are 
particularly appealing.® Changes in the reward sys- 
tem, to attract and retain different types of teachers, 
would be inexpensive and yet would offer the possi- 
bility of a high pay-off. Since verbal scores seem to 
be one area correlated with student achievement, in- 
novations aimed at changing the composition of the 
teacher cadre to improve its verbal abilities would be 
welcome. Experimentation with salary policies is vir- 
gin territory that should be immediately explored.2° 

The anticipated outcomes—providing a greater in- 
formation base for students and staff alike—from team- 


8 Charles S. Benson, of. cit., p. 60. 

9 Henry М. Lewin, “A Cost-Effective Analysis of Teacher 
Selection,” The Journal of Human Resources, Vol. V, No. 1 
(Winter, 1970), pp. 24—33. 

10 Ibid, 

11 Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development, Innovation in Education: New Di- 
rections for the American School (July, 1968), p. 35. 

12 H. Thomas James, ор. cit., pp. 15-16. 

18 Ibid., р. 18. 
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- teaching and the use of para-professionals are also 


not clearly visible. Systems adopting these two 
strategies have probably done so with little clarity or 
unanimity about the purposes of these changes. Thus, 
the use of para-professionals has been justified in terms 
of reducing class size, reducing professional costs, and 
introducing more “relevant” adults into the classroom. 
Research does not specify clearly which, if any, of 
these strategies has been effective in terms of reducing 
costs, increasing achievement, or both. There are 
many advocates for these innovations, but hard data 
on the cost and value added of these services are not 
available. 

Program reorganization can address itself to new 
patterns of grouping, such as ungraded systems, or 
can attempt to deal with more basic aspects of reor- 
ganization of education and with the questions of the 
appropriate student-age for entry into school. Early 
childhood education efforts are programs concerned 
with raising scholastic achievement by introducing 
children into a fructifying learning environment at 
an earlier age than .the currently compulsory ages. 
The prestigious Committee on Economic Development 
has publicly supported preschool educational programs 
as a most promising innovative area.’ “Ехрегі- 
mental work with younger children over the last 
decade in many of the nation’s greatest сїй... 
quickly established the value of these pre-school pro- 
grams.”’?? Certainly, here as well as elsewhere, we 
know little about what actually can be expected of 
participants in various programs. 

Nevertheless, we are gaining more information about 
specific outcomes and we are beginning to gear up our 
capacity to assess other educational results, because of 
such large-scale experiments as the Headstart and 
Follow-Through programs. To extend school ser- 
vices down to 20 per cent of the three- and four-year- 
old population would cost approximately $1 billion.** 
Such determined efforts to prepare the child for school 
promise much in the way of increased educational 
effectiveness and efficiency. 

In Philadelphia, we have experimented with several 
new curricular instructional programs that have 
yielded valuable data on educational outcomes. For 
example, the saleable vocational skills or Career De- 
velopment Program, a voluntary Saturday class de- 
signed to. reinforce skill training, demonstrated that 
students in the program significantly improve their 
skills, are more likely to gain employment upon gradua- 
tion, and have a better attitude toward schoolwork 
than a control group of children who did not par- 
ticipate in the program. The Career Development 
Program costs for 1971-1972 are $145.5 thousand. 
Benefits might be measured in anticipated future in- 
come earnings. 

Our Improved Reading Skills project utilizes read- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Serrano v. Priest, 1971 


On August 30, 1971, the Supreme Court of California ruled that the 
California system of financing public schools by means of local property 
taxes was discriminatory and unconstitutional, and returned the decision 
to the lower courts for a trial on the facts of unequal school financing. 
Excerpis from the Serrano у. Priest decision? follow: 


[1] We are called upon to determine whether the Cali- 
fornia public school financing system, with its substantial 
dependence on local property taxes and resultant wide dis- 
parities in school revenue, violates the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. We have determined 
that this funding scheme invidiously discriminates against 
the poor because it makes the quality of a child’s education a 
function of the wealth of his parents and neighbors. Recog- 
nizing as we must that the right to an education in our pub- 

‘lic schools is a fundamental interest which cannot be con- 
.ditioned on wealth, we can discern no compelling state 
purpose necessitating the present method of financing. We 
have concluded, therefore, that such a system cannot with- 
stand constitutional challenge and must fall before the equal 
protection clause. 

Plaintiffs, who are Los Angeles County public school chil- 
dren and their parents, brought this class action for declara- 
tory and injunctive relief against certain state and county 
officials charged with administering the financing of the Cal- 
ifornia public school system. 

The complaint sets forth three causes of action. The first 
cause alleges in substance as follows: Plaintiff children at- 
tend public elementary and secondary schools located in spe- 
cified school districts in Los Angeles County. This public 
‘school system is maintained throughout California by a 
financing plan or scheme which relies heavily on local prop- 
erty taxes and causes substantial disparities among individual 
school districts in the amount of revenue available per pupil 
for the districts’ educational programs. Consequently, dis- 
tricts with smaller tax bases are not able to spend as much 
money per child for education as districts with larger assessed 
‘valuations. 

It is alleged that “As a direct result of the financing 

‚ scheme * * * substantial disparities in the quality and extent 
| of availability of educational opportunities exist and are per- 
petuated among the several school districts of the State * * * 

‘In the second cause of action, plaintiff parents, after incor- 
porating by reference all the allegations of the first cause, 
allege that as a direct result of the financing scheme they 

‚ are required to pay a higher tax rate than taxpayers in many 
other school districts in order to obtain for their children the 
same or lesser educational opportunities afforded children in 
those other districts, ' 

In the third cause of action, after incorporating by refer- 
ence all the allegations of the first two causes, all plaintiffs 
allege that an actual controversy has arisen and now exists 
between the parties as to the validity and constitutionality 


.15 Calif. 3rd 584; 96 Cal. Ерк. 601. 
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of the financing scheme under the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the United States Constitution and under the California 
Constitution. 


I 

We begin our task by examining the California public 
school financing system which is the focal point of the com- 
plaint’s allegations. At the threshold we find a fundamental 
statistic—over 90 per cent of our public school funds derive 
from two basic sources: (a) local district taxes on real prop- 
erty and (b) aid from the State School Fund. 

By far the major source of school revenue is the local real 
property tax. Pursuant to article IX, section 6 of the Cal- 
ifornia Constitution, the Legislature has authorized the gov- 
erning body of each county, and city and county, to levy 
taxes on the real property within a school district at a rate 
necessary to meet the districts annual education budget. 
The amount of revenue which a district can raise in this 
manner thus depends largely on its tax base—i.e., the as- 
sessed valuation of real property within its borders. Tax 
bases vary. widely throughout the state; in 1969-1970, for 
example, the assessed valuation per unit of average daily 
attendance of elementary school children ranged from a low\ 
of $103 to a peak of $952,156—a ratio of nearly 1 to 10,000. 

The other factor determining local school revenue is the 
rate of taxation within the district. Although the Legisla- 
ture has placed ceilings on permissible district tax rates, 
these statutory maxima may be surpassed in a “tax over- 
ride” election if a majority of the district’s voters approve 
a higher rate. Nearly all districts have voted to override 
the statutory limits. Thus the locally raised funds which 
constitute the largest portion of school revenue are primarily 
a function of the value of the realty within a particular 
school district, coupled with the willingness of the district’s 
residents to tax themselves for education. 

Most of the remaining school revenue comes from the 
State School Fund pursuant to the “foundation program,” 
through which the state undertakes to supplement local 
taxes in order to provide a “minimum amount of guaranteed 
support to all districts * * +” With certain minor excep- 
tions, the foundation program ensures that each school dis- 
trict will receive annually, from state or local funds, $355 
for each elementary school pupil and $488 for each high 
school student. 

The state contribution is supplied in two principal forms. 
“Basic state aid” consists of a flat grant to each district of 
$125 per pupil per year, regardless of the relative wealth of 
the district. ‘Equalization aid” is distributed in inverse 
proportion to the wealth of the district. 


To compute the amount of equalization aid to which a 
district is entitled, the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction first determines how much local property tax rev- 
enue would be generated if the district were to levy a hypo- 
thetical tax at a rate of $1 on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion in elementary school districts and $.80 per $100 in high 
school districts. To that figure, he adds the $125 per pupil 
basic aid grant. If the sum of those two amounts is less 
than the foundation program minimum for that district, the 
state contributes the difference. Thus, equalization funds 
guarantee to the poorer districts a basic minimum revenue, 
while wealthier districts are ineligible for such assistance. 

An additional state program of “supplemental aid” is 
available to subsidize particularly poor school districts which 
are willing to make an extra local tax effort. An elemen- 
tary district with an assessed valuation of $12,500 or less per 
pupil may obtain up to $125 more for each child if it sets its 
local tax rate above a certain statutory level. A high school 
district whose assessed valuation does not exceed $24,500 per 
pupil is eligible for a supplement of up to $72 per child if its 
local tax is sufficiently high. 

Although equalization aid and supplemental aid temper 
the disparities which result from the vast variations in real 
property assessed valuation, wide differentials remain in the 
revenue available to individual districts and, consequently, 
in the level of educational expenditures. For example, in 
Los Angeles County, where plaintiff children attend school, 
the Baldwin Park Unified School District expended only 
$577.49 to educate each of its pupils in 1968-1969; during 
the same year the Pasadena Unified School District spent 
$840.19 on every student; and the Beverly Hills Unified 
School District paid out $1,231.72 per child. The source of 
these disparities is unmistakable: in Baldwin Park the as- 
sessed valuation per child totaled only $3,706; in Pasadena, 
assessed valuation was $13,706; while in Beverly Hills, the 
corresponding figure was $50,885—a ratio of 1 to 4 to 13. 
Thus, the state grants are inadequate to offset the inequal- 
ities inherent in a financing system based on widely varying 
local tax bases, 

Furthermore, basic aid, which constitutes about half of 
the state educational funds, actually widens the gap between 
- rich and poor districts. Such aid is distributed on a uni- 
form per pupil basis to all districts, irrespective of a district’s 
wealth. Beverly Hills, as well as Baldwin Park, receives 
$125 from the state for each of its students. 

For Baldwin Park the basic grant is essentially meaning- 
less. Under the foundation program the state must make 
up the difference between $355 per elementary child and 
$47.91, the amount of revenue per child which Baldwin 
could raise by levying a tax of $1 per $100 of assessed 
valuation. Although under present law that difference is 
composed partly of basic aid and partly of equalization aid, 
if the basic aid grant did not exist, the district would still 
receive the same amount of state aid—all in equalizing 
funds, 

For Beverly Hills, however, the $125 flat grant has real 
financial significance. Since a tax rate of $1 per $100 there 
would produce $870 per elementary student, Beverly Hills is 
far too rich to qualify for equalizing aid. Nevertheless, it 
still receives $125 per child from the state, thus enlarging 
the economic chasm between it and Baldwin Park. 


II 
[5] Having outlined the basic framework of California 
school financing, we take up plaintiffs’ legal claims. Pre- 


liminarily, we reject their contention that the school financ- 


ing system violates article IX, section 5 of the California 
Constitution, which states, in pertinent part: “The Legisla- 
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ture shall provide for a system of common schools by which 
a free school shall be kept up and supported in each district 
at least six months in every year * * *,” 


ПІ 

[10] Having disposed of these preliminary matters, we 
take up the chief contention underlying plaintiffs’ complaint, 
namely that the California public school financing scheme 
violates the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution. 

As recent decisions of this court have pointed out, the 
United States Supreme Court has employed a two-level test 
for measuring legislative` classifications against the equal 
protection clause. “Їп the area of economic regulation, the 
high court has exercised restraint, investing legislation with 
a presumption of constitutionality and requiring merely that 
distinctions drawn by a challenged statute bear some rational 
relationship to a conceivable legitimate state purpose. 

“On the other hand, in cases involving ‘suspect classifica- 
tions’ or touching on ‘fundamental interests,’ the court has 
adopted an attitude of active and critical analysis, subject- 
ing the classification to strict scrutiny. Under the strict 
standard applied in such cases, the state bears the burden 
of establishing not only that it has a compelling interest 
which justifies the law but that the distinctions drawn by the 
law are necessary to further its purpose.” 


A 
Wealth as a Suspect Classification 


In recent years, the United States Supreme Court has 
demonstrated a marked antipathy toward legislative classi- 
fications which discriminate on the basis of certain “suspect” 
personal characteristics. One factor which has repeatedly 
come under the close scrutiny of the high court is wealth. 
“Lines drawn on the basis of wealth or property, like thdse 
of race, are traditionally disfavored.” 

Plaintiffs contend that the school financing system classi- 
fies on the basis of wealth. We find this proposition irre- 
futable. As we have already discussed, over half of all edu- 
cational revenue is raised locally by leving taxes on real 
property in the individual school districts. Above the foun- 
dation program minimum ($355 per elementary student and 
$488 per high school student), the wealth of a school dis- 
trict, as measured by its assessed valuation, is the major 
determinant of educational expenditures. Although the 
amount of money raised locally is also a function of the rate 
at which the residents of a district are willing to tax them- 
selves, as a practical matter districts with small tax bases 
simply cannot levy taxes at a rate sufficient to produce the 
revenue that more affluent districts reap with minimal tax 
efforts. 

Defendants vigorously dispute the proposition that the 
financing scheme discriminates on the basis of wealth. 
Their first argument is essentially this: through basic aid, 
the state distributes school funds equally to all pupils; 
through equalization aid, it distributes funds in a manner 
beneficial to the poor districts. However, state funds con- 
stitute only one part of the entire school fiscal system. The 
foundation program partially alleviates the great disparities 
in local sources of revenue, but the system as a whole gen- 
erates school revenue in proportion to the wealth of the in- 
dividual district. ` 

Defendants also argue that neither assessed valuation per 
pupil nor expenditure per pupil is a reliable index of the 
wealth of a district or of its residents. The former figure is 
untrustworthy, they assert, because a district with a low total 
assessed valuation but a miniscule number of students will 
have a high per pupil tax base and. thus appear “wealthy.” 
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Defendants imply that the proper index of a district’s wealth 
is the total assessed valuation of its property. We think de- 
fendants’ contention misses the point. The only meaningful 
` measure of a district’s wealth in the present context is not 
the absolute value of its property, but the ratio of its re- 
sources to pupils, because it is the latter figure which deter- 
mines how much the district can devote to educating each 
of its students. 

Finally, defendants suggest that the wealth of a school 
district does not necessarily reflect the wealth of the families 
who live there. The simple answer to this argument is that 
plaintiffs have alleged that there is a correlation between a 
district’s per pupil assessed valuation and the wealth of its 
residents and we treat these material facts as admitted by 
the demurrers. 

More basically, however, we reject defendants’ underlying 
thesis that classification by wealth is constitutional so long as 
the wealth is that of the district, not the individual. We 
think that discrimination on the basis of the district wealth 
is equally invalid. The commercial and industrial property 
which augments a district’s tax base is distributed unevenly 
throughout the state. To allot more educational dollars to 
the children of one district than to those of another merely 
because of the fortuitous presence of such property is to 
make the quality of a child’s education dependent upon the 
‘location of private commercial and industrial establishments. 
Surely, this is to rely on the most irrelevant of factors as the 
basis for educational financing. | 

Defendants, assuming for the sake of argument that the 
financing system does classify by wealth, nevertheless claim 
that no constitutional infirmity is involved because the com- 
plaint contains no allegation of purposeful or intentional dis- 
crimination. 

ж ж + 

We think that the whole structure of this argument must 

fall for want of a solid foundation in law and logic. 


* + & 


Finally, even assuming arguendo that defendants are cor- 
rect in their contention that the instant discrimination based 
on wealth is merely de facto, and not de jure, such discrim- 
‚ ination cannot be justified by analogy to de facto racial seg- 
regation. Although the United States Supreme Court has 
not yet ruled on the constitutionality of de facto racial seg- 
regation, this court eight years ago held such segregation 
invalid, and declared that school boards should take affirma- 
tive steps to alleviate racial imbalance, however created. 
Consequently, any discrimination based on wealth can hardly 
be vindicated by reference to de facto racial segregation, 
which we have already condemned. In sum, we are of the 
view that the school financing system discriminates on the 
basis of the wealth of a district and its residents. 


B 
Education as a Fundamental Interest 


But plaintiffs’ equal protection attack on the fiscal system 
has an additional dimension. They assert that the system 
“not only draws lines on the basis of wealth but that it 
“touches upon,” indeed has a direct and significant impact 
upon, a “fundamental interest,’ namely education. It is 
urged that these two grounds, particularly in combination, 
establish a demonstrable denial of equal protection of the 


laws. To this phase of the argument we now turn our atten- 
tion.. 
x ж + 
We . . . begin by examining the indispensable role 


which education plays in the modern industrial state. This 
role, we believe, has two significant aspects: first, education 


- vantaged background. 


is a major determinant of an individual’s chances for eco- 
nomic and social success in our competitive society; second, 
education is a unique influence on a child’s development as 
a citizen and his participation in political and community 
life. 

+ + + 

The fundamental importance of education has been recog- 
nized in other contexts by the United States Supreme Court 
and by this court. These decisions—while not legally con- 
trolling on the exact issue before us—are persuasive in their 
accurate factual description of the significance of learning. 

The classic expression of this position came in Brown v. 
Board of Education (1954) 347 U.S. 483, which invalidated 
de jure segregation by race in public schools. The high 
court declared: “Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of state and local governments. Compul- 
sory school attendance laws and the great expenditures for 
education both demonstrate our recognition of the impor- 
tance of education to our democratic society. It is required 
in the performance of our most basic public responsibilities, 
even service in the armed forces. It is the very foundation 
of good citizenship. Today it is a principal instrument in 
awakening the child to cultural values, in preparing him for 
later professional training, and in helping him to adjust nor- 
mally to his environment. In these days, it is doubtful that 
any child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he 
is denied the opportunity of an education. Such an oppor- 
tunity, where the state has undertaken to provide it, is a 
right which must be made available to all on equal terms. 

The twin themes of the importance of education to the 
individual and to society have recurred in numerous deci- 
sions of this court. Most recently in San Francisco United 
School Dist. v. Johnson, where we considered the validity of 
an antibusing statute, we observed, “Unequal education, 
then, leads to unequal job opportunities, disparate income, 
and handicapped ability to participate in the social, cultural, 
and political activity of our society.” 

When children living in remote areas brought an action to 
compel local school authorities to furnish them bus trans- 
portation to class, we stated: “We indulge in no hyperbole 
to assert that society has a compelling interest in affording 
children an opportunity to attend school. This was evi- 
denced more than three centuries ago, when Massachusetts 
provided the first public school system in 1647. And today 
an education has become the sine qua non of useful exis- 
tence. . . . In light of the public interest in conserving the 
resource of young minds, we must unsympathetically ex- 
amine any action of a public body which has the effect of de- 
priving children of the opportunity to obtain an education.” 


+ + + 


We are convinced that the distinctive and priceless func- 
tion of education in our society warrants, indeed compels, 
our treating it as a “fundamental interest.” 

First, education is essential in maintaining what several 
commentators have termed. “free enterprise democracy’’— 
that is, preserving an individual’s opportunity to compete 
successfully in the economic marketplace, despite a disad- 
Accordingly, the public schools of 
this state are the bright hope for entry of the poor and op- 
pressed into the mainstream of American society. 

Second, education is universally relevant. Not every per- 
son finds it necessary to call upon the fire department or 
even the police in an entire lifetime. Relatively few are on 
welfare. Every person, however, benefits from educa- 
tion * * *, 


(Continued on page 32) 





TOWARD BETTER SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 8) 


the achievement tests and examined in the research 
on school effectiveness. While some if not most 
schools attempt to “educate” students with respect to 
goals, aspirations and attitudes, little is known at this 
time about how much and what is accomplished in 
these efforts. This is indeed a serious gap, since it 
may well be the most important function the schools 
now serve, whether they should or not. 

An equally important question is expenditures and 
excellence for whom? The fact that expenditure 
patterns for education produce greater inequalities of 
opportunity because less is systematically spent on 
‘those who also learn less outside of school is one of 
the fundamental barriers to a high quality of life in 
American society. Ultimately, a high quality of life 
must be the real test of the excellence of “education.” 


SCHOOL PROFESSIONAL SALARY 
COSTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


trict level. In the future, these negotiations will take 
place in a larger unit; regional within a state or with 

` the state as a whole. These negotiations will have an 
equalizing effect on professional salaries. 

(4) New Innovations: The emergence of such new 
organizational innovations as differentiated staff- 
ing, the use of paraprofessionals, the open classroom 
and voucher systems could lead to new alternatives to 
the single salary concept. The acceptance of a per- 
formance or competency-based certification of teachers 
could once again revive the issue of merit pay or dif- 
ferentiated salary for different professional tasks or 
levels of effectiveness. 

Efforts to increase educational efficiency by means 
of new teaching aids such as computer-aided instruc- 
tion, closed circuit television, videotape and other 
audiovisual aids may result in new patterns of school 
operation and new salary policies. 

All of these factors would work against the equaliza- 
tion of professional salaries. 

(5) Supply and Demand of Teachers: Prior to 1900 
teachers’ salaries were almost entirely dependent upon 
supply and demand. Much of the gain in salary level 
since 1945 could also be attributed to a shortage of 
qualified teachers. The year 1971 saw a reversal in 
this trend. The United States Office of Education 
has predicted that by the fall of 1972 the teaching 
market across the United States will be glutted with 
19,000 more elementary and secondary teachers than 
positions available. ‘They further attest that by 1978 
the number of surplus teachers will rise to 93,000. 
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Geoffrey H. Moore of the United States Department 
of Labor has warned that unless drastic changes are 
made in public school funding and present school 
staffing patterns, the only alternative to.a “vast army 
of unemployed teachers” will be to cut down on the 
number educated for a teaching career. The existing 
supply of teachers is bound to have an effect on salary 
policy. — 

All the above factors will affect decisions about pro- 
fessional salaries in the years to come. The year 1970 
will rank with 1900 and 1945 as critical years for 
change in policies relating to public school professional 
salaries. 


FINANCING SCHOOL FACILITIES 
(Continued from page 14) 


attitudes toward child labor were different, this cost 
of education, called opportunity cost by economists, 
was more significant. School calendars still reflect 
the nineteenth century method of minimizing these 
costs by providing long summer vacations so that 
children can work on farms. At the college level, 
foregone earnings loom large as a cost of education, 
exceeding, for most students, the direct costs of edu- 
cation paid either publicly by taxpayers or privately 
through tuition charges. 

Second, capital costs—the value of the services cur- 
rently rendered by land, buildings and equipment— 
are not accurately reflected in the educational statistics. 
Annual capital outlay, as discussed above, measures 
what is spent for the acquisition of land, construction 
of new buildings and the purchase of equipment. 


, This spending is an addition to the stock of educa- 


tional capital and is not at all identical to the value 

of the services rendered during a year by the total’ 
stock of educational capital. These services should 

be equated to the dollar magnitude of the annual de- 

preciation of educational capital plus an annual in- 

terest charge reflecting the value of the stock of edu- 

cational capital had it been used in some alternative 

way; school agencies do not, however, keep financial 

records in this fashion. 

In essence, then, the real cost of education is the 
value of what society foregoes by devoting resources 
—the labor services of teachers, the time of students, 
the bricks and mortar in buildings—to the educa- 
tional enterprise rather than to other uses. No one 
can conceive of a modern world without some re- 
sources devoted to education, but every day decisions 


11 The stock of educational capital used by public elemen- 


tary and secondary education was valued at $31.7 billion in 
1968. This estimate was based mostly on original costs. 
U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of State School Systems, 
1967-68 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1970), p. 66. If valued at replacement costs, the 
aggregate amount would be considerably higher. 
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are made at the margin, whether or not to hire an 
additional teacher, to stay in school or drop out and 
seek employment, or to build a new school. As the 
decisions are made by individuals and through politi- 
cal processes, costs, along with perceptions of benefits, 
are a determining factor. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH 


The relationships between educational inputs 
(costs) and outcomes are affected by educational 
technology—methods of organization and teaching 
‘apart from physical capital. If these relationships 
were known with precision then there could be some 
answers to questions about the appropriate quantity 
of capital to use in the educational process. We 
would know when there was not enough, that is, when 
we could expect significant increases in measured out- 
comes (such as changes in reading proficiency) by 
increasing the capital input (a new school, for ex- 
ample) while not changing any of the other inputs. 

` We would also know when there was too much, that 
is, when we could expect no significant change in any 
desired outcome by increasing the capital output, 
leaving the other inputs unchanged. Some research 
has been done in recent years to try to specify the re- 
` lationships between educational inputs and outcomes. 
This is a technically difficult area of research, but one 
repeated conclusion is that nonschool variables, such 
‘as the family background of a pupil and his peers, 
are much more important than school variables, such 
as pupil/'teacher ratios or differences in per pupil 
spending, in explaining differences in outcomes. One 
of the studies that explicitly considered the quantity 
` of the capital input, using the age of school buildings 
as a proxy measure, concluded that facilities were 
“associated with outcomes: the older the high school 
building the higher the dropout rate, even after con- 
` trolling the analysis for the influence of a number of 
other variables.'* More research along these lines is 
‚ clearly desirable so that better decisions about allocat- 
ing society’s resources to education can be made. 

Fortunately, many of the decisions to be made about 
educational facilities are not strictly resource alloca- 
tion questions revolving around efficiency in the re- 
‘lationship between inputs and outcomes. They are 
“equity questions. Equity questions can be handled 

` through political processes without awaiting further 
knowledge about the nature of the educational pro- 
cess. When facilities in some localities are old, ugly 
and dehumanizing, and in others are new, inviting 
‚ and supportive of good teaching, then equity answers 
the question about where more educational capital is 
needed. Only when rough equity in the distribution 
of educational capital is achieved, measured by criteria 
such as the average age of buildings and the avail- 


12 Jesse Burkhead, Input and Output in Large-City High 
Schools (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1967). 


ability of specialized facilities, libraries and gymna- 
siums, should it be necessary to answer the tough in- 
put/outcome questions. The problem for the 1970 
мш be devising new techniques for financing school 
facilities so as to come closer to equity in their distri- 
bution. 








SERRANO V. PRIEST 
(Continued from page 30) 


Third, public education continues over a lengthy period 
of life—between 10 and 13 years. Few other government 
services have such sustained, intensive contact with the re- 
cipient. 

Fourth, education is unmatched in the extent to which it 
molds the personality of the youth of society. While police 
and fire protection, garbage collection and street lights are 
essentially neutral in their effect on the individual psyche, 
public education actively attempts to shape a child’s personal 
development in a manner chosen not by the child or his 
parents but by the state. 

Finally, education is so important that the state has made 
it compulsory—not only in the requirement of attendance 
but also by assignment to a particular district and school. 
Although a child of wealthy parents has the opportunity to 
attend a private school, this freedom is seldom available to 
the indigent. In this context, it has been suggested that “a 
child of the poor assigned willy-nilly to an inferior state 
school takes on the complexion of a prisoner, complete with 
a minimum sentence of 12 years.” 


Cc 
The Financing System is Not Necessary to 
Accomplish a Compelling State Interest 


We now reach the final step in the application of the 
“strict scrutiny” equal protection standard—the determina- 
tion of whether the California school financing system, as 
presently structured, is necessary to achieve a compelling 
state interest. 

The state interest which defendants advance in support 
of the current fiscal scheme is California’s policy “to strength- 
en and encourage local responsibility for control of public 
education.” We treat separately the two possible aspects of 
this goal: first, the granting to local districts of effective 
decision-making power over the administration of their 
schools; and second, the promotion of local fiscal control 
over the amount of money to be spent on education. 

The individual district may well be in the best position to 
decide whom to hire, how to schedule its educational offer- 
ings, and a host of other matters which are either of signifi- 
cant local impact or of such a detailed nature as to require 
decentralized determination. But even assuming arguendo 
that local administrative control may be a compelling state 
interest, the present financial system cannot be considered 
necessary to further this interest. No matter how the state 
decides to finance its system of public education, it can still 
leave this decision-making power in the hands of local dis- 
tricts. ; 
The other asserted policy interest is that of allowing a 
local district to choose how much it wishes to spend on the 
education of its children. 

We need not decide whether such decentralized financial 
decision-making is a compelling state interest, since under 
the present financing system, such fiscal free will is a cruel 


illusion for the poor school districts. 


We cannot agree that Baldwin Park residents care less 
about education than those in Beverly Hills solely because 
Baldwin Park spends less than $600 per child while Beverly 
Hills spends over $1,200., As defendants themselves recog- 
nize, perhaps the most accurate reflection of a community’s 
commitment to education is the rate at which its citizens are 
willing to tax themselves to support their schools. Yet by 
that standard, Baldwin Park should be deemed far more de- 
voted to learning than Beverly Hills, for Baldwin Park cit- 
izens levied a school tax of well over $5 per $100 of assessed 
valuation, while residents of Beverly Hills paid only slightly 
more than $2. 

In summary, so long as the assessed valuation within a 
district’s boundaries is a major determinant of how much it 
can spend for its schools, only a district with a large tax base 
will be truly able to decide how much it really cares about 
education. The poor district cannot freely choose to tax it- 
self into an excellence which its tax rolls cannot provide. 
Far from being necessary to promote local fiscal choice, the 
present financing system actually deprives the Jess wealthy 
districts of that option. 

We, therefore, arrive at these conclusions. The California 
public school financing system, as presented to us by plain- 
tiffs’ complaint supplemented by matters judicially noticed, 
since it deals intimately with education, obviously touches 
upon a fundamental interest. For the reasons we have ex- 
plained in detail, this system conditions the full entitlement 
to such interest on wealth, classifies its recipients on the basis 
of their collective affluence and makes the quality of a child’s 
education depend upon the resources of his school district 
and ultimately upon the pocketbook of his parents. We find 
that such financing system as presently constituted is not 
necessary to the attainment of any compelling state interest. 
Since it does not withstand. the requisite “‘strict scrutiny,” it 
denies to the plaintiffs and others similarly situated the equal 
protection of the laws, 

x * ж 

In sum, we find the allegations of plaintiffs’ complaint 
legally sufficient and we return the cause to the trial court 
for further proceedings. 








RISING COSTS OF CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 21) 


This is a policy aimed at accommodating large fam- 
ilies. 

The 1971 Data Bank® of the National Catholic 
Educational Association estimates that $1.3 billion was 
budgeted for Catholic schools in 1970-1971, an in- 
crease of 11.20 per cent in operating expenses over 
1969-1970 on the elementary level, 12.18 per cent on 
the secondary level for diocesan or parish schools, and 
11.06 per cent for private secondary schools. Of 
total dollars budgeted, $806 million was for elemen- 
tary schools and $538 million for high schools, in- 
cluding $247 million for private high schools and 
$291 million for parish or diocesan high schools (see 
Tables 1-C and 1-D). 

No two Catholic schools’ expenses break down in 

5 See footnote 3. 


6 This is a noteworthy point of James Gollin’s book 
Worldly Goods (New York: Random House, 1971). 
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exactly the same way, partly because expenses vary 
by regional location; partly because expenses may be 
higher or lower in different schools depending upon 
the vocation situation in the religious orders serving 
in those schools (a school that is able to have six or 
eight nun-teachers is going to be better off finan- 
cially than one that has only two or three nuns 
assigned to it) ; and, finally, because no two parishes, 
no two dioceses and no two religious orders, it seems, 
keep the same set of books and follow the same order 
of educational priorities. 

One of the paradoxes of American Catholicism— 
an authoritarian institution by most standards—is the 
latitude that its parishes and its various organizations, 
including schools, enjoy in managing their affairs—at 
least those of a business nature. Catholic schools 
are shaped, accordingly, by many more influences 
than is sometimes thought. The influences on parish 
schools, for instance, include the bishop, the diocesan 
chancery, pastors, teaching orders, lay boards, staffs 
and parent groups. This helps explain why no two 
Catholic schools are precisely alike, however they may 
seem so on the surface. It also helps explain why 
it is impossible to pick one school and present its 
budget income and expense ledgers as typical. The 
Data Book cited earlier does attempt to present an 
average break-down (see Table 1-E), but it cautions 
that national average figures cannot reflect the range 
of varied practices in the financing of Catholic 
schools. It says, too, that “the imprecise state of 
Catholic school accounting” leaves an imbalance be- 
tween total income and total expenses. 

Whatever the problems and whatever the account- 
ing deficiencies, one detail is made unmistakably clear 
by the account books of Catholic elementary and 
secondary. schools: the schools cannot survive in num- 
ber or in size comparable to the present (to say 
nothing of the past) without a substantial influx of 
public aid. (Whether these schools should or should 
not receive aid—indeed, whether they should or 
should not survive, are questions for another article 
I am concerned in this article merely with the facts 
and mechanics of Catholic schools.) 

No one is more aware of this survival problem than 
Catholic officials themselves, which is why there is a 
concerted effort from the highest ecclesiastical levels 
of the Catholic Church in America, through organized 
diocesan levels, to urge that public tax assistance to 
these schools be expanded from auxiliary services to 
direct aid of a financial kind. 

Catholic authorities stress that they want this aid 
aš a constitutional right; they also emphasize that they 
are not asking the state and national governments to 
assume the Catholic parents’ role. How successful 
they will be is another matter. The constitutional 
right to operate private, church-related schools is con- 
ceded, but direct public aid in the exercising of this 
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right immediately raises hard questions about the 
separation clause of the Constitution. Father Brede- 
weg said in his Senate testimony: “[Catholic] parents 
аге seeking partial but significant support so that 
they can manage the major responsibility which is 
theirs on a continuing and secure basis.” 

But can this “significant support” be provided by 


constitutional means? And if it cannot be provided, 
what miracle is needed to keep Catholic schools 
open? These questions will be answered in a defini- 
tive way in the next few years, and their answer will 
set educational courses in the country perhaps per- 
manently, for public as well as private and parochial 
schools. 


APPENDICES 


The following appendices were presented by the Rev. Frank H. Bredeweg, C.S.B., as exhibits to accompany 
his testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, December 2, 1971. Father Bredeweg is Director of Special Projects of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. The appendices chart the numbers and localities of Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States, and provide such vital statistics as operating income, pupil/teacher ratios, religious 
and lay teacher totals. A third appendix details the types of public assistance presently being extended to Cath- 


olic schools. 


APPENDIX A: INFORMATION REGARDING CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE 


UNITED STATES 





Elementary and Secondary: 1967-68 
Schools 12,627 
Pupils 5,199,000 
Teachers: Total 172,800 
Full-Time Religious 95,200 
Full-Time Lay 63,300 
‚ Part-Time Religious 5,900 
Part-Time Lay 8,400 
Estimated Total Operating Income $ 1,009 M 
Estimated Contributed Services $ 424M 
Per Pupil Income $ 194 
Per Pupil Contributed Services $ 82 
Per Pupil Input $ 276 
Elementary Only: 1967-68 
Schools 10,350 
Pupils 4,106,000 
Teachers: Total 119,600 
` Full-Time Religious 65,500 
Full-Time Lay 45,400 
Part-Time Religious 2,900 
Part-Time Lay 5,800 


Pupil/Teacher Ratio 33:1 


Estimated Total Operating Income $ 595M 
Estimated Contributed Services $ 240M 
Per Pupil Income $ 145 
Per Pupil Contributed Services $ 58 
Per Pupil Input $ 203 
Secondary Only: 1967-68 
Schools 2,277 
Pupils 1,093,000 
Teachers: Total 53,200 
Full-Time Religious 29,700 
Full-Time Lay 17,900 
Part-Time Religious 3,000 
Part-Time Lay 2,600 


Pupil/Teacher Ratio 20:1 


Estimated Total Operating Income $ 414M 
Estimated Contributed Services $ 184M 
Per Pupil Income $ 379 
Per Pupil Contributed Services $ 168 
Total Per Pupil $ 547 





M = millions of dollars 


1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 
12,305 11,772 11,352 
4,941,000 4,658,000 4,367,000 
177,500 184,800 188,200 
91,000 86,200 81,900 
69,400 76,900 84,600 
7,000 8,300 8,300 
10,100 13,400 13,400 
$ 1,166 M $ 1,029M $ 1,344 М 
$ 434M $ 429M $ 413M 
$ 236 $ 260 $ 308 
$ 88 $ 92 $ 95 
$ 324 $ 352 $ 403 
1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 
10,113 9,695 9,366 
3,860,000 3,607,000 3,359,000 
121,900 125,600 126,200 
62,000 57,500 53,500 
49,100 53,800 58,400 
3,700 4,600 4,600 
7,100 9,700 9,700 
31:1 29:1 28:1 
$ 687M $ 721M $ 806M 
$ 240M $ 225M $ 228M 
$ 178 $ 200 $ 240 
$ 62 $ 62 $ 68 
$ 240 $ 262 $ 308 
1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 
2,192 2,077 1,986 
1,081,000 1,051,000 1,008,000 
55,600 59,200 62,000 
29,000 28,700 28,400 
20,300 23,100 26,200 
3,300 3,700 3,700 
3,000 3,700 3,700 
19:1 18:1 19:1 
$ 479M $ 488M $ 538M 
$ 194M $ 204M $ 185M 
$ 443 $ 464 $ 519 
$ 179 $ 194 $ 183 
$ 622 $ 658 - $ 702 
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APPENDIX B: ADDITIONAL INFORMATION BY LOCATION OF SCHOOL 























Location of Schools 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 
Elementary: No. % No. % No. % 
Urban 3,126 30.2 3,085 30.5 2,996 30.9 
Inner City 1,490 14.4 1,456 14.4 1,415 14.6 
Suburban 2,598 25.1 2,589 25.6 2,550 26.3 
Rural 3,136 30.3 2,983 29.5 2,734 28.2 
10,350 100.0 10,113 100.0 9,695 100.0 
Secondary i 
Urban 870 38.2 , 855 39.0 814 39.2 
Inner City 294 12.9 278 12.7 258 12.4 
Suburban 596 26.2 588 26.8 575 27.7 
Rural 517 22.7 471 21.5 430 20.7 
2,277 100.0 2,192 100.0 2,077 100.0 
1970-71 Enrollment & Minorities Urban Inner City Suburban Rural Total 
Schools . 3,768 1,368 2,683 3,082 10,901 
Elem. & Sec. Pupils: 1,719,200 469,700 1,264,500 754,200 4,207,600 
Spanish Surnamed Р 105,000 83,800 38,000 24,400 251,200 
American Negro 65,500 102,800 19,700 15,500 203,500 
Oriental American 9,400 5,300 3,500 2,900 21,100 
American Indian 2,600 1,500 5,100 7,500 16,700 


1970-71 Income and Contributed Services 





Budgeted Income (per pupil) : Urban Inner City Suburban Rural 
Elementary $ 232 $ 226 $ 244 $ 224 
Secondary—Parochial $ 467 $ 425 $ 503 $ 445 
Secondary—Private $ 569 $ 585 $ 643 $ 762 

Budgeted Contributed Services (per pupil) : 

Elementary $ 64 $ 77 $ 64 $ 74 
Secondary—Parochial $ 164 $ 177 $ 150 $ 195 
Secondary—Private ' $ 201 $ 164 $ 200 $ 328 


APPENDIX C: ASSISTANCE TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FROM LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL PUBLIC SOURCES 


The following figures reflect the number of Catholic schools receiving assistance of one kind or another, in the form of ma- 
terials provided and services rendered.* 














ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: Urban Inner City Suburban Rural Total Participating 
Transportation 955 292 1,129 1,752 4,128 45.7% 
Instructional Staff 556 523 529 841 2,449 27.1 
Textbooks i 661 331 462 475 1,929 21.3 
Other Instructional Materials 1,870 845 1,298 1,641 5,654 62.6 
School Lunch Programs 963 478 558 1,256 3,255 36.0 
Health Staff 1,853 785 1,474 1,748 5,860 65.0 
Use of Facilities 297 131 304 479 1,211 13.4 
Other Assistance i 728 300 634 621 2,283 25.3 
No Assistance Received 114 30 88 71 303 3.4 
Total Schools Reflected 2,964 1,180 2,204 2,689 9,037 100.0% 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 

Transportation 276 53 228 203 760 40.8% 
Instructional Staff 101 26 76 91 294 15.8 
Textbooks 185 50 116 87 438 23.5 
Other Instructional Materials 456 111 243 209 1,019 54.7 
School Lunch Programs ‚ 246 51 133 225 655 35,1 
Health Staff 387 98 211 199 895 48.0 
Use of Facilities 96 31 69 85 281 15.1 
Other Assistance 129 38 80 73 320 17.2 

No Assistance Received 83 12 53 23 171 9.2 7 
Total Schools Reflected 804 188 479 393 1,864 100.0% 


* No dollar evaluations are available. The schools shown here may reflect relatively substantial assistance or aid which is 
operationally insignificant. 
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Although federal and state cuts have been consider- 
able, the majority of the reductions N.E.A. lists in 
its compilations from over 60 school (major city) 
districts make it clear that it is the local property tax- 
payers’ revolt that has drawn the most blood from the 
schools’ capital and operating funds. The case of Phila- 
‚ delphia, whose local funds were cut by $63.5 million 
in 1972, stands out as the most drastic cut, but $8 mil- 
lion from Pinellas County, Florida, and $6.8 million 
from Portland, Oregon, are comparable figures.” 
Some areas have of course been less affected, and 
‘many suburban districts have withstood reductions 
that would virtually have closed down an inner city 
school whose program was bared nearly to the bone 
before the cuts took place. This raises the final and 
most important aspect of this taxpayers’ revolt—the 
inequity and uriconstitutionality of the local property 
owners’ tax base as the foundation of public school 
finance, which since the August, 1971, Serrano v. 
Priest decision in California?" has come into question. 
Numerous states, including Minnesota, Texas, New 
Jersey and others, have now ruled, as did the Supreme 
Court of California, that this method of school finance 
based оп local district property tax assessments “invidi- 
ously discriminates against the poor because it makes 
the quality of a child’s education a function of the 
wealth of his parents and neighbors.” It is vitally im- 
portant to recognize that the persistence of this in- 
equity across the nation has been a direct function of 
the property taxpayer’s strength, both in elections and 
in influencing state and federal bureaucracy. 
‘Nevertheless, this property owners’ tax revolt against 

paying higher costs of education ironically may have 
precipitated the first overwhelming alteration ever 
made in the basis of school finance. Federal or state 
governments may now legitimately insist, following 
the courts’ decisions and the taxpayers’ refusal to vote 
‘tax and bond finance for schools, that they have been 
given a mandate to wrest the financial power over 
public education out of the hands of the local districts 

"entirely and place it in state or national hands, And 
this could pave the way for a comprehensive, syste- 
matic, equitable basis for public education for the first 
time in our nation’s history. 


26 Ibid. part III, р. 2. 
27 Serrano о, Priest, 5 Calif. 3rd 584; 96 Cal. Rptr. 601; 
487 р. 2nd 1241. See pp. 28ff of this issue. 








THE COSTS OF INNOVATION 
(Continued from page 27) 


ing centers, individually prescribed instruction, per- 


formance contracting and an innovative management 
and delivery system to focus resources on the problem 
of increasing reading skills. Commitment to this in- 
novative project was demonstrated at every level of 
the school system. Certainly, the need for a new ap- 
proach to reading was evident. In 1969, 35 per cent 
of the children in Philadelphia were two or more years 
below grade level in reading. A new Direct Purchase 
Plan was inaugurated to speed reading material orders. 
Informative newsletters were circulated throughout 
the entire system to insure timely and viable exchanges 
of information and films. The cost of this innovative 
reading program in 1971-1972 is $5.6 million. 

The types of innovative services which have been 
discussed are concerned with using existing resources 
to achieve the traditional educational goals of the 
school system. However, innovations must also be 
evaluated in another, more fundamental manner. 
Innovations which deal with those environmental and 
institutional questions that touch on the structure, 
control and operation of the school system are the 
radical reforms needed in education today. 

Fundamental change in educational institutions 
must begin with reexamining, and redefining the very 
nature of education. The change must take the form 
of strategies that view education first and foremost as 
a process, and only secondarily as a particular content 
or approach, 

Perceiving education in terms of “process” forces 
critical attention to three areas. One pivotal area is 
the relationship of schools to the people they serve. 
A second focal point is the relationships between 
pupils, teachers and administrators within school sys- 
tems and individual schools. 

Innovations aimed at structural change must begin 
modestly, by freeing teachers, administrators and 
students from the traditional, time-honored tyrannies 
of time, space and the system. They must open the 
schools to the community for dialogue and participa- 
tion. The concept of shared power must be juxta- 
posed with professional integrity and competence. 
One should not underestimate the attendant prob- 
lems. If we are presently having difficulty employ- 
ing rational deductive methods to weigh decisions in 
traditional program areas, institutional restructuring 
problems are even more unmanageable. The federal 
government has only recently begun to underwrite the 
costs of the large-scale research needed to analyze these 
types of innovations systematically. Local systems 
lag further behind and few resources are available. 
Nevertheless, in Philadelphia, we have some concrete 
results, which with some difficulty could be assessed in 
value terms. 

The Parkway Program in Philadelphia was one such 
imaginative change. Located on the Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway, a mile-long mall stretching from 
City Hall to the Art Museum, the program is pred- 


icated on the hypothesis that this physical space is a 
giant laboratory containing everything one needs to 
learn’ about and providing a host of opportunities to 
become directly involved with the reality of what- 
ever one is studying. Urban students are in daily 
positive contact with the city that dominates their 
lives. In such a setting, and with freedom and guid- 
ance, perhaps the beginning of a sense of mastery over 
this environment will be created. 

The Parkway Program was originally financed by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation and by federal monies 
from Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. A concerted effort was made to 
incorporate the program into the operating budget of 
the school system as quickly as feasible. This was 


done in 1969-1970, at a level of funding roughly com-: 


parable to the annual cost per conventional high school 
student, but the Parkway Program expends virtually 
no money on building costs, since the program uses 
donated or vacant space. What is significant is that 
“Parkway flourishes only because of those who give 
their services, whether these donors are private in- 
dividuals or corporations. If it were possible to 
compute the costs of these volunteers, no doubt Park- 
way would be very expensive; but it is not necessary to 
do so, since the larger community gives service when 
it would not give money.”25 

Typical of sweeping innovations of this type, there 
was less hard data available to evaluate the Parkway 
Program than was hoped for. However, in terms of 
attendance, the high number of applicants for admis- 
sion, the students’ advancement into higher education 
programs, the very low drop-out rate, and the decline 
of gang membership, the program is successful. 
Evaluations at Parkway are on-going and involve con- 
tinuous interaction and review of teachers by students, 
students by teachers, and program by parents. A 
different set of values and educational assumptions 
and a different set of personal relationships is what 
this innovative program adds to education in Phila- 
delphia. 

A second alternative model in Philadelphia is the 
Pennsylvania Advancement School—a voluntary in- 
novative program designed for seventh and eighth 
grade underachieving boys. The boys attend for 
three months and then return to their own conven- 
tional schools. A wide range of media is used to 
attract the attention of the students. The Advance- 
ment School attempts to convey the message of learn- 
ing through media that stimulate and excite the senses 


14 John Bremer and Michael von Moschzisker, The School 
Without Walls: Philadelphia’s Parkway Program (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1971), pp. 106- 
107. 

15 Ibid., р. 109. 

16 Ibid., p. 99. 

17 Joel Н. Spring, “Traditions in Urban School Reform,” 
School and Society (November, 1971), рр. 428-429. 
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of the learrier—to transform the boys from disin- 
terested underachievers into excited, questioning learn- 
ers. Acceptance, excitement and understanding are 
the environmental determinants. Formal research 
observations demonstrate remarkable changes in atti- 
tudes toward school and learning. 

The Learning Center is another innovative attempt 
to improve Jearning by altering relationships. The 
core of the program is freedom to explore a wide 
range of materials with the additional resource of an 
adult who is a monitor, designer and facilitator of ex- 
ploration and experiences. Informal studies indicate 
increased student excitement, enthusiasm and in- 
volvement. Other data suggest that, compared to 
three control groups, children from the Learning 
Center environments are two to three times better at 
problem-solving and perseverance in their work. 

Other activities aimed at altering relationships with- 
in the Philadelphia school system and between it and 
the community at large were televised school board 
meetings, extensive use of the press, and special train- 
ing programs for administrators. The administrative 
training programs were based on organizational de- 
velopment experiences in unfreezing a system. In- 
centives to acquire group process skills and informa- 
tion about local needs and to become immersed in 
community problems and debate were utilized to in- 
duce middle management staff to assume more respon- 
sibility and commitment for changing human rela- 
tionships in the community. 


THE PROBLEMS WE STILL CONFRONT 


In the larger sense in which I have been discussing 
innovations, the central concern was to address the 
major crises in urban school systems—community de- 
mands for local control of schools and student de- 
mands for greater responsiveness to their needs. An 
historical review of urban school reforms of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century suggests that 
current problems can be traced to these early efforts 
to protect children from the city and to remove the 
schools from control of the local community.?” In an 
effort to counter the influence of the rising tide of 
immigrants and to insure the “Americanization” of 
their children, reform efforts focused on the destruc- 
tion of the ward system. This weakened local con- 
trol and strengthened the professional bureaucracy, 
which protected the schools from the community. 
Only recently has the Black confrontation reversed 
this process. 

Innovation strategies must squarely face this issue. 
Certainly, the best efforts of all of our educational and 
social institutions will be required. It will take the 
time, the patience, and the allocation of resources 
we now grant only to defense and space programs to 
achieve the educational revolution our society is de- 
manding. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL COSTS COMPARED 
(Continued from page 3) 


Table V.) However, the range among states was 
almost 3 to 1. At one extreme was Alaska with $1,420 
per pupil and New York with $1,370. At the opposite 
pole were Mississippi with $521 and Arkansas with 
$489. As great as this range of disparities is, however, 
it is exceeded by the differentials within states. 
Intrastate Disparities. Table VI displays the per 
pupil expenditure range in the 50 states (page 40). 
Most southern states organize their schools adminis- 
tratively along county lines. Their school districts 
are relatively large and encompass an economically 
heterogeneous student population. Under these con- 
ditions, the range of expenditure differences tend to 
be somewhat constrained. For example, in West 
Virginia and North Carolina the highest spending 
districts outspend the lower by a factor of only 1.4 to 


TABLE IV: AVERAGE COST PER PUPIL 





1. By contrast, in Wyoming, the index of high to 
low is 23.6 to 1. In absolute dollars, this amounts 
to the difference between $14,554 and $618. 

Suburb vs. City. The range of expenditure dis- 
parities within a state typically accrues to the disad- 
vantage of large city school districts. Though based 
on 1967 data, Table VII (page 40) displays the differ- 
ence in eight major metropolitan areas between the 
central city and a high spending suburban district. 
For example, New York City spends $854 per pupil 
while Great Neck spends $537 more. Similarly, Bev- 
erly Hills, California, spent $1,192, while Los An- 
geles spent only $601. These figures have increased 
absolutely in the intervening years, but the relative 
disparities remain. 

Intra District Disparities. There have been few 
systematic efforts to examine the amounts spent per 
pupil within school districts. Districts typically do 
not audit expenditures on a school-by-school basis. 
However, in a few instances where attempts have’ been 







































































Resource: School Management, January, 1972, p. 24. 


1957-59 
(Average) 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 
$10.70 ADMINISTRATION $16.70 $18.75 $20.98 $22.61 $25.30 $26.27 
5.70 Professional salaries 8.30 9.40 10.53 10.40 11.50 12.07 
3.30 Clerks & secretaries 4.95 5.45 6.18 6.54 7.62 7.50 
1,70 Other expenditures , 3.45 3.90 4.27 5.67 6.18 6.70 
201.20 INSTRUCTION 342.80 364.65 404.75 449.23 506.35 535.40 
170.80 Classroom teachers 280.90 298.30 328.63 364.20 404.22 425.84 
16.00 Other professionals ` 32.10 34.65 40.82 46.04 53.67 59.94 
3.10 Clerks & secretaries 7.50 8.00 9.97 11.85 14.28 15.40 
2.90 Textbooks 4.95 5.10 5.58 5.75 7.19 5.93 
4.60 Other teaching materials 13.70 14.75 15.08 15.66 18.84 18.56 
3.80 Other expenditures 3.65 3.75 4.67 5.73 8.15 6.73 
1.50 HEALTH 3.00 3.30 3.36 3.66 4.65 4.20 
1.00 Professional salaries 2.20 2.50 2.97 3.21 4,00 3.50 
.50 Other expenditures 80 .80 .39 45 65 ‚70 
26.00 OPERATION 41.35 42.15 45.87 50.91 58.00 60.20 
14.70 Custodial salaries 22.95 24.75 26.26 28.57 32.46 31.66 
4.40 Heat 6.20 6.45 6.16 7.18 6.86 7.78 
4.90 Utilities other than heat 8.60 9.10 9.50 10.50 11.55 12.15 
2.00 Other expenditures 3.60 1.95 3.95 4.66 7.13 8.61 
9.30 MAINTENANCE 13.50 14.75 15.41 17.19 19.35 19.91 
2.20 Maintenance salaries 4.70 5.50 5.51 6.45 7.14 7.81 
7.10 Other expenditures 8.80 9.25 9.90 10.74 12.21 12.10 
` 9.00 FIXED CHARGES 17.40 20.80 25.42 36.42 51.35 54.36 
5.40 Retirement funds 10.75 13.85 17.98 25.31 38.00 39.16 
3.60 Other expenditures 6.65 6.95 7.44. 11.11 13.35 15.20 
.30 OTHER SERVICES .25 .60 .61 1.59 2.00 2.88 
NET CURRENT 
258.00 EXPENDITURES 435.00 465.00 516.40 581.61 667.00 703.22 
11.40 TRANSPORTATION 19.80 20.75 23.04 25.27 28.68 31.83 
а 7.20 CAPITAL OUTLAY 12.50 12.60 11.25 12.75 16.01 15.41 
29.50 DEBT SERVICE 47.60 48.50 50.08 54.17 64.50 54.89 
306.10 TOTAL EXPENDITURES 514.90 546.85 | 600.77 673.80 776.19. 805.35 


made, per pupil expenditure differences between. 
schools within a district have been uncovered.’ In a 
1969 study of Oakland, California, Charles Hansen 
reported a difference of $700 per classroom between 
“Hill? schools dominated by middle income white 
students and “Flat” schools populated primarily by 
Negro students.? Similarly, a Syracuse University 
study made in three New York school districts in 1971 
revealed that schools with high concentrations of low- 
achieving students received less money from local and 
state sources than did their counterparts with high 
proportions of high achieving students.? A landmark 
series of audits by the General Accounting Office in 
1968 led to widespread publicity of intra-district ex- 
penditure differences.1° Since that time, federal regu- 
lations surrounding the administration of ESEA Title 
I have required “comparability” of intra-district 
spending before Title I dollars are used. Though 
these regulations have not sufficed to eliminate such 
disparities, they probably have decreased the problem. 

Thus, almost no matter where one looks, there are 
differences in the amount of money spent for chil- 
drens’ schooling. It is difficult to argue that dollar 
differences always accrue to differences in quality 
of school services. There is too wide a range in what 
one dollar can buy when it comes to teachers and 
texts. Thus, it may be that a difference of $100 or 
$200 per pupil does not matter much. Yet differ- 
` ences of the order of 2 or 3 to 1 almost surely reflect 
differences in quality. Moreover, these differences 
persistently tend to favor students from relatively 
wealthy households. 


CONCLUSION 


The United States has consistently made a strong 
effort, unmatched currently or in the past by any 
other nation, to provide financial resources for public 
education. Nevertheless, serious problems of equity 
and efficiency remain. The labor intensive nature of 
schooling has led to greater growth in per pupil ex- 
penditures over the last decade. This is true even 
when inflation is discounted. However, it is not 
evident that the educational returns have been com- 


_ ‘Probably the most extensive effort in this vein was made 
in connection with a court case alleging discriminatory 
treatment of Negro children in the Washington, D.C., school 
system. In this case, the plaintiff demonstrated that more 
money was spent on pupils in white-dominated schools than 
in Negro-dominated schools. See Hobson v. Hansen, 369 
Е. Supp. 401 (D.D.C. 1967). 

8 Charles E. Hansen, “Central City and Suburb: A Study 
of Equal Educational Opportunity,” (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1969). 

® Alan К. Campbell, Joel Berke and Robert Goettel, con- 
sultant report to the New York State Commission to Study 
the Quality, Cost and Financing of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education, 1972. 

10 “Title I of ESEA: Is it Helping Poor Children?” pub- 
lished by the NAACP Education and Legal Defense Fund 
in 1969. Reprinted in the Hearings of the U. S. Senate 
Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity, Part 
17, p. 8803. 
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TABLE V: CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL IN 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, PUBLIC ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, BY STATE 











Expenditure Percent Percent change, 
State per pupil in of U.S. 1960-61 to 
ADA, 1970-71 average 1970-71 
1 2 3 4 
Alaska ........ $1,429 170.3% 156.1% 
New York ..... 1,370 163.3 134.2 
New Jersey .... 1,088 129.7 112.5 
Vermont ...... 1,088 129.7 210.9 
Hawaii ....... 1,050 125.1 214.4 
“Jowa? ........ 1,004 119.7 160.1 | 
Connecticut .... 997 118.8 117.7 
Wisconsin ..... 988 117.8 131.4 
Maryland ...... 974 116.1 131.9 
Delaware ...... 954 113.7 105.2 
Rhode Island .. 951 113.3 125.9 
Pennsylvania ... 948 113.0 124.1 
Illinois ........ 937 111.7 92.0 
Oregon ....... 935 111.4 104.6 
Wyoming ...... 927 110.5 80.2 
Washington .... 873 104.1 103.0 
Minnesota ..... 864 103.0 99.1 
Michigan ...... 858 102.3 101.4 
Montana ...... 858 102.3 99.1 
Arizona ....... 825 98.3 101.7 
Louisiana ...... 808 96.3 107.7 
Nevada ....... 804 95.8 85.7 
Virginia ....... 800 95.4 190.9 
California ..... 799 95.2 74.8 
Colorado ...... 780 93.0 92.6 
Ohio .......... 778 92.7 85.7 
Kansas ........ 771 91.9 97.7 
Florida ........ 765 91.2 138.3 
Maine ......... 763 90.9 150.2 
Missouri ....... 761 90.7 116.2 
Indiana ....... 741 88.3 98.1 
Massachusetts .. 735 87.6 69.0 
New Hampshire . 729 86.9 98.1 
New Mexico ... 713 85.0 95.9 
North Dakota .. 689 82.1 83.7 
South Dakota .. 688 82.0 85.9 
„West Virginia .. 684 81.5 151.5 
Nebraska ...... 683 81.4 96.8 
South Carolina . 656 78.2 185.2 
Texas ......... 646 77.0 95.2 
Utah ызуу, 643 76.6 102.2 
North Carolina . 642 76.5 166.4 
Georgia ....... 634 75.6 148.6 
Kentucky ...... 621 74.0 150.4 
Oklahoma ..... 605 72.1 89.1 
Idaho ......... 595 70.9 98.3 
Tennessee ..... 590 70.8 152.1 
Arkansas ...... 578 68.9 141.3 
Mississippi ..... 521 62.1 142.3 
Alabama ....... 489 58.3 98.8 
United States .. 839 100.0 113.5 





Source: National Education Association, Research Divi- 
sion. Estimates of School Statistics, 1961-62. _Research 
Report 1961—-R22, Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1961, 

: 29, 31. э . 
5 National Education Association, Research ‘Division. Æsti- 
mates of School Statistics, 1970-71. Research Report 1970- 
R15, Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1970; р. 37. 

a Includes area vocational schools and junior colleges. 
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TABLE VI: INTRASTATE DISPARITIES IN PER PUPIL 
EXPENDITURES 1969-1970 


High/Low 
High Low Index 
Alabama $ 581 $344 1.7 
Alaska 1,810 480 3.8 
Arizona 2,223 436 5.1 
Arkansas 664 343 2.0 
California 2,414 569 4.2 
Colorado 2,801 444 6.3 
Connecticut 1,311 499 2.6 
Delaware 1,081 633 1.7 
District of Columbia - - - 
Florida 1,036 593 1.7 
Georgia 736 365 2.0 
Hawaii - - - 
Idaho 1,763 474 3.7 
Illinois 2,295 391 5.9 
Indiana 965 447 2.2 
Towa 1,167 592 2.0 
- Kansas 1,831 454 4.0 
Kentucky 885 358 2.5 
Louisiana 892 499 1.8 
Maine 1,555 229 6.8 
Maryland 1,037 635 1.6 
Massachusetts 1,281 515 2.5 
Michigan 1,364 491 2.8 
Minnesota 903 370 2.4 
Mississippi 825 283 3.0 
Missouri 1,699 213 4.0 
Montana Average of Groups 1,716 539 3.2 
Nebraska ” Bee Ie 1,175 623 1.9 
Nevada 1,679 746 2.3 
New Hampshire 1,191 311 3.8 
New Jersey 1968-69 1,485 400 3.7 
New Mexico 1,183 477 2.5 
New York 1,889 669 2.8 
North Carolina 733 467 14 
North Dakota County Avgs. 1,623 686 2.3 
Ohio 1,685 413 4.0 
Oklahoma 2,566 342 7.5 
Oregon 1,432 399 3.5 
Pennsylvania 1,401 484 2.9 
Rhode Island 1,206 531 2.3 
South Carolina 610 397 1.5 
South Dakota 1,741 350 5.0 
Tennessee 700 315 2.4 
Texas 5,334 264 20.2 
Utah 1,515 533 2.3 
Vermont 1,517 357 4.2 
Virginia 1,126 441 2.6 
Washington 3,406 434 7.8 
West Virginia 722 502 1.4 
Wisconsin 1,432 344 4.2 
Wyoming 14,554 618 23.6 


‚ For New Jersey data are for FY 60 since FY 70 data were 
not yet available. 

For Alaska data represent revenue per pupil, 

For Montana and Nebraska data are high and low of 
average for districts grouped by size. 

For North Dakota data are averages of expenditures of 
all districts within a county. 

Data are not fully comparable between states since they 
are based entirely on what data the individual states in- 
cluded in their expenditure per pupil analysis. 

Source: State Reports and Verbal contacts with State 
Officials. U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity. 


mensurate with this vast investment. Moreover, per- 
sistent dollar increases have begun to outstrip the over- 
all growth of the nation’s economy. Finding revenues 
to meet these expanding costs will become a more 
and more pressing problem. The likely outcome is 
greatly expanded federal support. 


TABLE Vil: COMPARISON OF PUPIL/TEACHER RA- 
TIO AND EXPENDITURES IN SELECTED CENTRAL 
CITIES AND SUBURBS, 1967* 





Pupil/Teacher Per Pupil 
City and Suburb Ratio Expenditures 
Los Angeles 27 $ 601 
Beverly Hills ........... 17 1,192 
San Francisco 26 693 
Palo Alto ............. 21 984 
Chicago 28 571 
Evanston .............. 18 757 
Detroit 31 530 
Grosse Pointe .......... 22 713 
St. Louis 30 525 
University City ......... 22 747 
New York City 20 854 
Great Neck ............ 16 1,391 
Cleveland 28 559 
Cleveland Heights ...... 22 703 
Philadelphia 27 617 
Lower Merion ........ . 20 733 


Source: Gerald Kahn and Warren A. Hughes, Statistics of 
Local Public School System, 1967, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, U.S. Office of Educational Statis- 
tics, U.S. Office of Education. 

* Taken from The Urban Education Task Force Report, 
Wilson C. Riles, Chairman (New York: Praeger Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1970). 








Even if the rising tide of school costs is stemmed, 
or if new sources of revenue are found, a major 
effort is needed to eliminate the vast inequities which 
pervade the nation’s school resource distribution sys- 
tem. At present, a stream of court cases has ques- 
tioned the legality of the system under the “equal 
protection clause” of the United States Constitution’s 
Fourteenth Amendment. The outcome of these cases 
upon appeal to the Supreme Court is not yet clear. 
However, the widespread publicity which has attended 
the court’s decisions portends a substantial school fi- 
nance reform throughout the remainder of the 1970's. 








READINGS ON SCHOOL FINANCE 
(Continued from page 26) 


“Delay Impact: President Nixon’s Message on Education 
Reform,” Newsweek, March 16, 1970. 

Edding, Friedrich. Methods of Analysing Educational Out- 
lay. New York: UNESCO, 1966. 

Edding, Friedrich and Dieter Berstecher. International De- 
velopments of Educational Expenditure, 1950-65. New 
York: Unipub, 1970. 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of May, 1972, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Berlin Crisis 

May 12—The first state treaty between East and West 
Germany, dealing with transportation on railways, 
highways and waterways, is initialed by representa- 
tives of the 2 countries in Bonn. 


Disarmament 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


May 2—The International Committee of the Red 
Cross (an all-Swiss group) proposes that severe 
restrictions on the bombing of civilians be added to 
the Geneva conventions of 1949 for the protection 
of noncombatants. 

May 18—An informed source in Helsinki, site of the 
present U.S.—U.S.S.R. SALT talks, says that the 
2 countries have agreed on a verification procedure 
to examine charges of violation of the proposed 
limitation on strategic arms. 

May 26—In a televised ceremony at the Kremlin, 
President Nixon and Soviet Communist party leader 
Leonid Brezhnev sign agreements limiting the 
growth of American and Soviet strategic nuclear 
arsenals. 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


(See Ireland) 


Middle East Crisis 

May 1—Mohammed Ahmed Mahgoub, Commissioner 
General of the office of the Arab boycott against 
Israel, threatens the British Vickers company with 
a boycott of the company’s products in the Arab 
world, if the company builds 3 submarines for the 
Israeli government. 7 

May 2—Arab voters in 12 Arab towns оп the West 
Bank of the Jordan River, captured by Israel in 
1967, turn out in large numbers to vote for new 
council members. 197 candidates campaigned for 
108 council seats. 

May 3—In an 87.8 per cent turnout, Arab voters on 
the Israeli-occupied West Bank oust the old leader- 
ship in 9 of the 12 towns, despite threats from Arab 
guerrillas to interfere with the voting process. 

May 16—2 Soviet-made MIG-23 jet interceptors fly 
for 210 miles over the Israeli-held eastern bank of 
the Suez Canal. 
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May 30—The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine claims the responsibility for an attack 
with rifles and grenades on a crowd of passengers 
in the passenger terminal of Tel Aviv international 
airport. At least 20 persons are killed and more 
than 50 others are wounded, some seriously, by the 
gunmen, who have been identified by Israeli offi- 
cials as Japanese. The men had just disembarked 
from an Air France jetliner. | 

May 31—Israeli Premier Golda Meir strongly соп- 
demns the “rejoicing” in the Arab world over the 
terrorist attack at Tel Aviv airport last night by 3 
Japanese reportedly recruited for the purpose by the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 25 
persons are now dead and 76 others are wounded, 
20 seriously, as a result of the attack. Israeli lead- 
ers suggest that international airlines boycott Beirut 
because terrorist attacks on air travelers are fre- 
quently planned on Lebanese territory. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


May 24—The defense ministers of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization are briefed in Brussels on 
МАТО? plans to hold an 11-nation military exer- 
cise September 14—28; this will be the largest exer- 
cise in the 23-year history of NATO. 

May 29—Joseph M. A. H. Luns, Secretary General 
of NATO, says that the way is now open for talks 
between East and West European countries on 
cooperation and security, particularly in light of the 
Soviet-U.S. communiqué endorsing preparatory 
talks issued today in Moscow. 

May 31—А communiqué issued at the end of a 2:day 
NATO ministerial meeting says that all NATO 
members except France have agreed to explore 
with the Soviet bloc ways to reduce air and ground 
military forces in Central Europe. 


United Nations 

May 9—U.N. Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 
seeks to employ the U.N. Security Council to bring 
about the end of the Vietnam hostilities. In a 
formal statement, Waldheim says: “The time has 
come when the full machinery of the United Na- 
tions should be used . . . first to achieve a cessation 
of hostilities and then to assist in the search for a 
peaceful and lasting settlement of the problem.” 
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May 19—The U.N. World Health Organization re- 
jects an application for membership from East 
Germany, thereby running the risk of a Soviet-bloc 
boycott of the U.N. Conference on the Human En- 
vironment to be held in June. 

May 21—АНег 5 weeks of largely futile negotiation 
and debates, delegates from 140 countries to the 
U.N. Conference on Trade and Development end 
their conference. The conference has approved 
recommendations to international agencies and 
banks which would give preferential treatment to 
the world’s 25 poorest countries. 


War in Indochina 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


May 1—American officials in Quinhon, the provincial 
capital of Binhdinh Province in the Central High- 
lands of South Vietnam, concede that 3 districts of 
the province, with almost 200,000 in population, 
have fallen to Communist attacks in the last 2 
weeks. 

May 2—U.S. sources report that the North Vietnam- 
ese forces which began an invasion across the DMZ 
into South Vietnamese territory March 30, have 
captured the provincial capital of Quangtri. The 
road to Hue, 32 miles to the southeast, now appears 
to be open to the North Vietnamese forces. 

May 4—President Nguyen Van Thieu replaces Lieu- 
tenant General Hoang Xuan Lam, commander of 
the northern military region which included Quang- 
tri, with General Ngo Quang Truong, the com- 
mander in the Mekong Delta region; Brigadier 
General Vu Van Giai, whose 3d South Vietnamese 
Division was routed at Quangtri, is relieved of his 
command. Many of the men of this 3d division 
are reported to be looting in the city of Hue. 
Allied officials estimate that more than 200,000 
have left the area of Hue and have crowded into 
the port city of Danang. 

The Vietcong secret radio in South Vietnam an- 
nounces that 3 days after the capture of the city 
of Quangtri by North Vietnamese forces, a “pro- 
visional revolutionary administration” was set up 
in the captured city. 

William J. Porter, American delegate to the Paris 
peace talks, calls for an indefinite halt to further 
negotiations because of “a complete lack of prog- 
ress in every available channel.” 

May 5—The U.S. command announces that shifts in 
air force strength will bring the total of U.S. com- 
bat aircraft in Indochina to 1,000. 

Allied officials say that the Communist offensive 
in the Central Highlands has been almost com- 
pletely halted by American B-52 bombers. 

May 7—-According to an announcement by the South 
Vietnamese government, all civilians are to be 


evacuated from the besieged city of Kontum in the 
Central Highlands and sent south to Pleiku. 

May 8—President Richard M. Nixon announces that 
he has ordered the mining and blockading of North 
Vietnamese ports: he indicates that strikes against 
rail lines and bridges will also be ordered to force 
the North Vietnamese to agree to the return of 
American prisoners of war and an internationally 
supervised cease-fire. 

May 9—Navy fighter-bombers attack “military heart- 
land targets” near Hanoi, the nearest strikes to the 
capital of North Vietnam since April 16. Hanoi 
radio says the dike system in Namh Province has 
also been bombed; this report is denied by the U.S. 
command. 

More than 200 U.S. fighter-bombers fly over a 
wide area of North Vietnam in heavy mining and 
bombing attacks. Mines are dropped at the en- 
trance to the principal North Vietnamese ports and 
North Vietnam’s railways are attacked. 

May 11—The U.S. command says that its planes 
bombed military targets in Hanoi and Haiphong 
yesterday; the rail lines leading from China were 
also a target of the attacks. 

An American spokesman in Pleiku reports that 
most of the American advisers and support troops 
in that city are being moved to a safer area. 

May 12—American military spokesmen report that 
hundreds of U.S. planes struck at roads, rail lines 
and supply dumps over much of North Vietnam 
yesterday. Hanoi and Haiphong were avoided. A 
U.S. naval task force shelled North Vietnamese 
coastal defenses. 

In Paris, Le Duc Tho, of North Vietnam’s 
Politburo, rejects President Nixon’s latest proposals 
for a settlement of the Vietnam war, but says he is 
prepared to resume the Paris peace talks. 

The U.S. Defense Department declares that the 
mining of North Vietnamese harbors has been “100 
per cent effective” so far. 

May 14—American Marine Corps helicopters airlift 
1,000 South Vietnamese Marines in a surprise 
attack against North Vietnamese-held areas near 
the captured city of Quangtri. This is the first 
offensive effort by South Vietnam in the northern 
military region in the 6 weeks of the North Viet- 
namese offensive. 

May 15—The South Vietnamese government reports 
that 4,000 men of its forces have counterattacked 
southwest of Hue in an attempt to counter enemy 
preparations to mount new attacks on the city. 

May 16—South Vietnamese sources report that Fire 
Base Bastogne, southwest of Hue, has been re- 
occupied by South Vietnamese troops. The base 
was abandoned by the South Vietnamese on April 
28. 


May 17—The U.S. command reports that 5 days of 
air strikes have cut North Vietnam’s main fuel 
pipeline to the south. 

May 21—The Saigon command reports that heavy 
attacks by North Vietnamese forces have stalled its 
attempt to relieve the besieged city of An Loc. 

May 23—Military sources report that South Viet- 
namese forces, with the help of waves of U.S. 
fighter-bombers, have turned back enemy attacks 
near Hue for the second successive day. 

American sources report that a fresh North Viet- 
namese force has invaded the lower Mekong Delta 
region of South Vietnam. 

May 24—The U.S. command reports that U.S. bomb- 
ers have flown more than 1,000 sorties against North 
Vietnam in the last 3 days, destroying roads, 
bridges and power stations. 

May 25—The U.S. command reports that U.S. planes 
heavily bombed power plants and oil storage fa- 
cilities in the Hanoi area. 

May 26—American officials in Kontum report that 
North Vietnamese commandos have cut off access 
to the airport; the besieged city cannot receive sup- 
plies by road. 

American advisers in South Vietnam report that 
An Loc is still holding out. South Vietnamese 
efforts to relieve the city, still besieged after a 7- 
week battle, have failed. 

May 30—Saigon sources report that the South Viet- 
namese have failed to open roads to the besieged 
towns of An Loc and Kontum. 


ARGENTINA 


May 15—President Alejandro A. Lanusse reveals a 
plan under which major private companies are 
agreeing voluntarily to absorb a 15 per cent wage 
increase and to abide by voluntary price controls. 
Companies cooperating will receive bank credit 
and other benefits; those refusing to cooperate may 
be prosecuted ‘on charges of speculating. 

May 25—Lanusse denies that former President Juan 
Peron, now living in exile in Spain, has been pre- 
vented from returning to Argentina. 


BANGLADESH 


May 18—The U.S. diplomatic mission in Dacca be- 
comes an embassy. Е 


BRAZIL 
May 19—In Paris, the Brazilian Minister of Finance 
announces that the government is purchasing a $59- 
million air-traffic-control and _ air-defense-radar 
' system from France, drawing on a French govern- 
ment loan. 


BURUNDI 


(See also Zaire) 
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May 30—The government radio reports that at least 
50,000 people have been massacred by the rebels 
since the unsuccessful coup last month. 


CANADA 

May 2—Revenue Minister Herb Gray tells the House 
of Commons about the government’s plans to in- 
crease controls over foreign take-overs of Canadian 
businesses; those involving businesses worth $250,- 
000 or more and those with annual revenues of 
more than $3 million will be screened by the gov- 
ernment. 

May 9—The government presents a $16.1-billion 
budget to the House of Commons; last year’s bud- 
get was $14.7 billion; the expanded budget is ex- 
pected to create additional jobs. 


CEYLON 
(See Sri Lanka) 


CHAD 


May 18—The French military commander at Fort- 
Lamy announces that French troops have com- 
pleted their mission to help the government restore 
stability and will begin to withdraw from Chad 
early in June. 


CHILE 
May 1—At'a May Day labor rally, President Salvador 
Allende Gossens declares that the U.S. has imposed 
an economic blockade on Chile. 
May 4—Some 8,000 copper mine workers strike at 
the Chuquicamata mine, the nation’s largest na- 
tionalized copper enterprise. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 

May 14—Premier Chou En-lai declares that the U.S. 
mining of North Vietnam’s ports is a serious escala- 
tion of the war. 

May 15—14 is reported from Hong Kong that the 
government, in a note to diplomatic missions in 
Peking, has announced the appointment of 5 new 
deputy foreign ministers. 


CUBA 

May 1—In а May Day address, Premier Fidel Castro 
reports that the tobacco harvest is 60 per cent better 
this year than last year; he also announces plans to 
remove some 600 million pesos from circulation 
(out of a total of 3 billion pesos now in circulation) 
to combat inflation. 

May 23—In Bulgaria, Castro visits with Bulgarian 
Communist leader Todor Zhivkov; Castro is tour- 
ing East Europe. 


CYPRUS 
May 5—Foreign Minister Spyros Kyprianou resigns; 
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he blames the Greek government, which demanded 
his resignation in February. 


DAHOMEY 


May 7—Justin Ahomadegbe succeeds Hubert Maga | 


as Chief of State; this is the first time in 12 years 
that one civilian leader has succeeded another 
without military intervention. Since May 7, 1970, 
the presidents of the nation’s 3 regions have formed 
a triumvirate ruling Council; they share the leader- 
ship of the Council on a rotating basis. 


EGYPT 


(See also Rumania) 


May 1—In a May Day address, President Anwar 
Sadat says that he has “a guarantee that within a 
reasonable time we shall have the power to liberate 
our land”; he implies that he has a guarantee to 
this effect from the Soviet Union, where he visited 
last week. 

May 17—The Middle East News Agency reports that 

the Egyptian Foreign Ministry has asked the U.S. 

_ to reduce its personnel in its Cairo mission by half 
within a month. The agency also reports that the 
government will reduce its mission in Washington 
by half. 


FRANCE 


May 15—Phillipe Dechartre, Secretary of State for 
Labor, Employment and Population, resigns in the 
wake of a building scandal. 

May 24—Premier Jacques Chaban-Delmas wins a 
vote of confidence; the Assembly votes 368 to 96 
in his favor after 2 days of debate. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 


May 10—Leaders of the 4 major parliamentary 
parties agree to delay for 1 week the vote on rati- 
fication of the treaties of friendship with Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. Conservative opposition leader 

` Rainer Barzel asked for the delay to persuade more 
of the opposition not to vote against the treaties. 

May 16—In a session of the Opposition Christian 

‘ Democratic Union, led by Barzel, a 3-way split de- 
velops when Barzel tries to persuade his colleagues 
to support the treaties. 

May 17—The treaties of friendship with Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. are approved by the Bundestag. 248 
vote for the treaties—all from Chancellor Willy 
Brandt’s Social Democratic party and its coalition 
partner, Walter Scheel’s Free Democratic party. 
9 vote against the Soviet treaty; 17 vote against the 
Polish treaty. Most Christian Democrats abstain 
from voting. 

May 19—In the 5th major bombing incident since 


May 11, 5 are hurt in the Hamburg headquarters 
of the Axel Springer newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishing plant. It is assumed that the anarchist group 
Baader-Meinhof is responsible. 


GREECE 
(See also Cyprus) 


May 5—Athens newspapers reveal that candidates 
for the Greek Orthodox priesthood must pass a 
political loyalty test before ordination. 


ICELAND 


May 3—The government assures visiting U.S. Secre- 
tary of State William P. Rogers that there are no 
plans to ask the U.S. to withdraw naval and air 
force personnel from Iceland. 


INDIA 


May 6—The Defense Ministry announces that India 
and Pakistan have ordered an immediate cease-fire 
in fighting in the Kaiyan area of Kashmir. - 

May 26—Official sources confirm the fact that Paki- 
stani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto will confer with 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi on June 28 in New 
Delhi. (See also Pakistan.) 


IRAN 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


IRAQ 


May 14—Two Communist party leaders are named 
to the Cabinet; this is the first time Communists 
have served in a Cabinet post since 1963, when the 
Baathists overthrew the regime of General Abdul 
Karim Kassim. 


IRELAND 


May 11—A count of yesterday’s referendum on acces- 
sion to the Common Market reveals that the treaty 
has been approved by a vote of better than 4 to 1. 
More than 70 per cent of the registered voters par- 
ticipated, more than have ever taken part in any 
referendum held in Ireland. 83 per cent of the 
voters favored entry. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis; Rumania) 


May 7—Premier Golda Meir returns to Tel Aviv after 
a 4-day visit to Rumania. Rumanian President 
Nicolae Ceausescu has reportedly discussed the 
Egyptian position with regard to Israel with her. 

May 14—Yitzhak Ben-Aharon resigns as Secretary 
General of Histadrut, the general federation of 
labor, because of government interference in a labor 
dispute. 


; OE 

May 16—Ben-Aharon declares that he is returning to 

- his office as Secretary General of Histadrut, after 
workers demonstrate nationwide in his support. 


ITALY 


May 9—The governing Christian Democrats, the 
Communists; the Socialists and the neo-Fascists 
gain in the parliamentary elections. The neo- 
Fascists and the Monarchist party, their ally, have 
won 56 seats in the 630-member Chamber, against 
the 30 they held in the old house, and 26 seats in 
the Senate, as compared to their previous 13 seats. 
The 3 other parties’ gains were small. 


JAPAN 


May 13—Premier Eisaku Sato and Foreign Minister 
Takeo Fukuda meet with visiting U.S. Vice Pres- 
ident Spiro Agnew and pledge continuing Japanese 
support for U.S. policies in Vietnam. 

May 15—The Ryukyu Islands, including Okinawa, 
are returned to Japanese rule after 27 years of U.S. 
occupation. Agnew represents the U.S. at the 
ceremony marking the return. 


JORDAN 
May 2—It is reported from Beirut that Foreign 
Minister Abdullah Salah has resigned after he was 
beaten up by the head of the Foreign Ministry’s 
press office, who is the brother of King Hussein’s 
adviser on national security. 


KOREA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF (North) 


May 26—In an interview with New York Times cor- 
respondents, Premier Kim Il Sung declares that if 
the U.S. would withdraw its forces from South 
Korea the country could be peacefully reunified and 
relations between North Korea and the U.S. would 
improve. 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


May 18—President Philibert Tsiranana yields power 
to General Gabriel Ramanantsoa after 6 days of 
anti-government demonstrations. 


NIGERIA 


May 1—Chief of State General Yakubu Gowon ends 
a 5-day visit to Togo; the establishment of a Nige- 
rian-Togolese Economic Community aş “an em- 
bryo” for a larger West African economic commu- 
nity is announced. 


PAKISTAN 


May 13—Pakistan and China sign an agreement to 
exchange goods valued at $320,000 in the next year, 
using the Silk Route, which connects Sinkiang 
Province with: Pakistan. 

May 27—A Foreign Office spokesman reveals that 
President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto plans іо ро іо New 
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Delhi June 28 to confer with Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi. The repatriation of thousands 
of Pakistani troops who have been held in India 
since the Indian-Pakistani war of 1971 is to be dis- 
cussed. 


PERU 


May 17—New television and radio censorship is estab- 
lished by the military government in 2 decrees re- 
stricting programming and advertising. 


POLAND 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


PORTUGAL 


May 5—Because of a month-old parliamentary reso- 
lution declaring the existence of a “state of subver- 
sion,” the government decrees new rigid controls of 
the press. 


RHODESIA 


May 23—The 50,000-word Pearce commission report 
is formally released in London; the British team 
reports that the proposed settlement of Rhodesia’s 
6-year-old dispute with Great Britain was rejected 
by the Rhodesian people “as.a whole.” Most of 
the objections came from the black community. 

British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
says that Britain’s diplomatic and economic boycott 
of the government of Ian Smith will continue; “the 
status quo will remain.” 


RUMANIA 
(See also Israel) 


May 4—1Іѕгаеі Premier Golda Meir arrives іп Buch- 
arest for 3 days of talks with Rumanian officials. 
May 6—A senior Israeli diplomat, commenting on the 
talks between Israeli Premier Golda Meir and 
President Nicolae Ceausescu, says that Ceausescu’s 
report of his conversations with Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat about a Middle East settlement was 

not optimistic. 


SRI LANKA 


May 22—Ceylon becomes the free, democratic social- 
ist republic of Sri Lanka, taking the ancient name 
of the country. Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike is in- 
stalled as Premier and nominates William Gopaiwa, 
formerly Governor-General, as the first President. 
The 175-year tie to the British crown is severed. 


SWAZILAND 
May 20—The Imbokodvo National Movement, the 
ruling party which strongly supports King Sobhuza, 
retains control of Parliament in the first general 
election since independence from Great Britain in 
1968. 
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SYRIA 
May 30—Returning to Damascus after a 10-day visit 
to China, Foreign Minister Abdel Halim Khaddam 
reveals that China has agreed to lend Syria $40 
million for development projects, including 2 yarn 
factories. 


TAIWAN 
May 20—Chiang Kai-shek begins his fifth 6-year term 
as President. 


TOGO 
(See Nigeria) 


TURKEY 


‘May 8—Ismet Inonu resigns as chairman of the Re- 
publican People’s party after losing a factional dis- 
pute within the party. Bileni Ecevit, who led the 
faction opposed to Inonu, becomes chairman. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

‘May 1—Speaking on May Day, President Nikolai 
Podgorny criticizes U.S. policies in Vietnam and 
promises continuing aid for the Communists in In- 
dochina. 

May 9—In an official roster released by Tass, the So- 
viet press agency, General Vladimir F. Tolubko is 
named commander of the Soviet Union’s strategic 
missile forces, succeeding Marshal Nikolai I. Kry- 
lov, who died in February. 

May 11—The U.S.S.R. demands an end to the U.S. 
blockade and bombing of North Vietnam, but issues 
no ultimatum. 

May 19—Soviet and Chinese officials meet with North 

- Vietnam and Mongolian diplomats to discuss ways 
of supplying North Vietnam to defeat the U.S. 
blockade. 

Soviet party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev reviews 
the international situation at a meeting of the 400- 
‘member Communist Central Committee. 

May 21—Pravda, the party newspaper, reports that 
Pyotr Y. Shelest has been named a deputy premier. 
Shelest, who reportedly opposes the policy of ac- 
commodation with the U.S., is evidently losing his 
post as First Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist 
party and his Politburo seat. 

Мау 22—U.S. President Richard Nixon arrives in 
Moscow for summit talks. (See U.S., Foreign Pol- 
icy.) 

May 25—Shelest is dismissed as leader of the Ukrai- 
nian Communist party; he is succeeded by Vladimir 
V. Shcherbitsky. 

May 27—It is reported from Moscow that for the first 
time in 30 years the government has published a 
detailed and comprehensive (453-page) version of 
its current 5-year plan. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See also Rhodesia) 

May 15—After a 3-hour debate on U.S.-Vietnamese 
policy, the House of Commons votes 260 to 237 to 
support the government’s defense of the Nixon ad- 
ministration. 

May 28—The Duke of Windsor, who ruled for: less 
than a year as King Edward VIII, dies at the age 
of 77. The former King abdicated the throne on 
December 11, 1936, to marry а twice-divorced 
American. 


Northern Ireland 


May 3—Seven people are wounded as gunfire is ex- 
changed in Northern Ireland. 

May 4—William Whitelaw, Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, orders an investigation into 
charges that security officials have tortured Roman 
Catholics. 

May 10—Belfast’s largest department store burns to 
the ground after a terrorist bomb explodes inside. 

May 14—In the worst weekend of violence in Belfast 
in 9 months, a teen-age girl is shot and killed; she 
is the 9th person killed this weekend. 

May 17—Some 400 British troops storm the Roman 
Catholic Turf Lodge area of Belfast, which has 
been closed to policemen and soldiers, after 3 Prot- 
estants are kidnapped on the edge of the area. It 
is reported that hundreds of soldiers will remain on 
duty in the so-called “no-go” area. 

May 22—In Belfast, Protestants dismantle the barri- 
cades they erected to protest the Catholic barricade 
of sections of Londonderry and other “no-go” areas. 

May 25—William Whitelaw, Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, names an advisory commission 
composed of 7 Protestants and 4 Roman Catholics 
to serve as his Cabinet. 

May 28—As violence continues, 6 people are killed in 
a bomb explosion in Belfast. 

May 29—The Official wing of the Irish Republican 
Army discloses that it is suspending armed offensive 
operations in Ulster. The Provisional wing of the 
I.R.A. says that its terrorist campaign will continue 
until British troops are withdrawn and an amnesty 
for all political prisoners is declared. 


UNITED STATES 


Economy 

May 26—The Commerce Department says the 
United States had a $699-million foreign trade 
deficit in the month of April, the second largest 
monthly deficit on record. 


Elections 
May 2—Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) 


narrowly defeats Democratic Governor George C. 

- Wallace of Alabama in the Indiana presidential 
primary; Senator George McGovern (D., S.D.) 
runs a close second to Senator Humphrey in the 
Ohio presidential primary. 

May 9—McGovern defeats Humphrey in Nebraska’s 
presidential preference primary; Humphrey is vic- 
torious over Wallace in the West Virginia contest. 

May 15—Governor Wallace is shot while campaign- 
ing for the presidential nomination in Laurel, Md. 
He is expected to survive, although his legs may be 
permanently paralyzed. Тһе suspected gunman is 
Arthur H. Bremer, a 21-year-old “loner” from Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. ‘The motivation for the shoot- 
ing is obscure. 

May 16—Governor Wallace receives 51 per cent of 
the Michigan presidential primary vote. McGov- 
ern and Humphrey trail with 27 per cent and 16 
per cent, respectively. In the Maryland contest, 
Wallace receives 39 per cent of the vote, Humphrey, 
27 per cent, and McGovern, 22 per cent. 

May 23—McGovern gains decisive victories in both 
the Oregon and the Rhode Island presidential pri- 
mary elections. 

May 28—Hubert Humphrey and George McGovern 
take part in the first of three televised debates prior 
to the California primary election; they attack each 
other sharply. 


Foreign Policy 

May 5—White House press secretary Ronald L. Zieg- 
ler confirms that Henry A. Kissinger met secretly in 
Paris with Le Duc Tho, a member of the North 
Vietnam Politburo, two days before the United 
States and South Vietnam suspended the peace 
talks there. 

May 7—According to a staff report of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the United States has 
pledged to provide up to $100 million a year to sup- 
port a Thai irregular army of 10,000 in Laos. 

May 8—President Richard M. Nixon announces that 
he has ordered the mining of North Vietnamese 
ports and the bombing of rail lines to “keep the 
weapons of war out of the hands of the interna- 
tional outlaws” in Hanoi. He also says that “we 
will stop all acts of force throughout Indochina and 
proceed with the complete withdrawal of all troops 
within four months,” when the enemy agrees to a 
return of American prisoners of war and an interna- 
tionally supervised cease-fire. 

May 12—Vice President Spiro Agnew arrives in To- 
kyo for a 4-day state visit. 

May 15—The United States formally returns Okina- 
wa to Japanese rule after 27 years. 

The Pentagon discloses that rivers and waterways 
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have been included in U.S. mining operations in 
North Vietnam. 

May 20—President Nixon arrives in Austria en route 
to the Soviet Union. 

May 22—President Nixon arrives in Moscow for sum- 
mit talks and meets for more than two hours with 
Leonid J. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Gom- 
munist party of the Soviet Union. 

May 23—U.S. President Nixon and Soviet President 
Nikolai Podgorny sign agreements providing for 
cooperation in the environmental field. U.S. Sec- 
retary of State William P. Rogers and Soviet Min- 
ister of Health Boris Petrovsky sign a similar health 
agreement. 

May 25—U.S. President Nixon and Premier Aleksei 
N. Kosygin sign an agreement on space coopera- 
tion including arrangements for a joint space flight 
in 1975. The two governments also sign a 5-year 
agreement setting up a permanent commission for 
scientific cooperation which will meet at least once 
a year to recommend joint projects. An accord de- 
signed to prevent incidents at sea is also reached. 

May 26—Two arms agreements are signed in Moscow 
by President Nixon and Soviet party leader Brezh- 
nev. The United States and the Soviet Union 
agree to limit themselves to two ABM sites each. 
Each of the sites will consist of 100 ABM’s or a 
total of 200 ABM’s for each country. ICBM’s are 
limited to those under construction or already de- 
ployed. Construction of submarine-launched bal- 
listic missiles on nuclear submarines is frozen at 
present levels. Further construction is permissible 
only if an equal number of older land-based 
ICBMs or older submarine missiles are dismantled. 

A joint United States-Soviet Union trade com- 
mission is announced; the announcement reflects a 
failure to achieve a comprehensive trade agreement 
during the summit talks. 

May 27—President Nixon visits Leningrad. 

May 28—President Nixon delivers a televised speech 
to the people of the Soviet Union. 

May 29—The Nixon-Brezhnev summit talks in Mos- 
cow are concluded with a joint declaration of prin- 
ciples and a communiqué covering the topics of 
peaceful coexistence, big-power restraint, summit 
meetings, European security, force reductions, the 
Middle East, Vietnam, and trade. 

President Nixon departs from Moscow and 
pauses for a visit in Kiev en route to Iran. 

May 30—The President is warmly received in Iran. 

May 3i—Terrorists explode 3 bombs near the tomb 
of Riza Shah, father of the present Shah of Iran, 
about an hour before President Nixon is to visit the 
tomb to lay a wreath there. An American adviser 
is injured and an Iranian women is killed. 

President Nixon arrives in Warsaw, Poland, for 
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a short conference with Polish Communist party 
leader, Edward Gierek, on his return home from his 
13-day trip. 


Government 

May 1—The Cost of Living Council decides that 
henceforth all business and governmental units with 
60 or fewer employes are exempt from wage and 
price controls. Approximately 25 per cent of the 
economy is affected by the ruling. 

May 2—J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for 48 years, dies at the age 
of 77 of natural causes. 

May 3—President Richard M. Nixon appoints L. Pat- 
rick Gray 3d as acting director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

May 5—President Nixon states that he regards abor- 
tion as “an unacceptable means of population con- 
tro!” and that he does not support “unrestricted 
abortion policies.” 

May 11—Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. Mor- 
ton approves the construction of the trans-Alaska 
oil pipeline. 

May 13—Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird says that 
no more than 50,000 men will be drafted in 1972. 

John Ehrlichman, the President’s principal assis- 
tant for domestic affairs, tells newsmen that the 
President has decided not to propose major tax re- 
forms in this election year. 

May 16—John B. Connally resigns as Secretary of 
the Treasury. President Nixon nominates the di- 
rector of the Office of Management and Budget, 
George P. Schultz, as Connally’s successor. 

May 17—A House-Senate conference committee 
agrees on legislation that could delay as much as 19 
months the carrying out of court desegregation 
orders that require busing. 

May 19—A bomb explodes in a Pentagon rest room; 
no one is injured. Federal security procedures are 
tightened all over Washington, D.C. 

May 31—William Ruckelshaus, administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, announces his 
approval of the plans of 11 states and 3 other juris- 
dictions for meeting the federal standards on 6 air 
pollutants, established under the Clean Air Act of 
1970. 


‘Labor 

May 1—United States District Court Judge William 
B. Bryant overturns the 1969 election of W. A. 
Boyle as president of the United Mine Workers of 
America. Under the law, the Labor Department 
will supervise a new election. 


Politics 
(See Elections) 


Supreme Court 

May 15—The Supreme Court rules 7 to 0 that the 
Amish religious sect is exempt from state education 
laws that require children to attend school beyond 
the eighth grade. 

May 22—The Court holds 5 to 4 that unanimous jury 
verdicts are not required for conviction in state 
criminal courts. 

May 30—The Court rules 6 to 3 that a state may 
grant lower welfare benefits for child welfare, whose 
recipients are mostly black and Spanish-speaking, 
than for aged and disabled recipients, who are 
mostly white. According to the Court, the Texas 
system, which gives welfare families with dependent 
children 75 per cent of their estimated need and 
gives aged and disabled welfare recipients 95 to 100 
per cent of their estimated need, does not violate 
either the Constitution or the federal Social Secur- 
ity Act. Justices William O. Douglas, William J. 
Brennan, Jr., and Thurgood Marshall dissent. 


URUGUAY 


May 16—President Juan M. Bordaberry extends for 
45 days the “internal war” that was declared 
against the Tupamaro leftist guerrillas on April 15. 
Voting 68 to 56, a joint session of Congress ap- 
proves the extension. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
(North) 


(See Intl, War in Indochina; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


May 10—The South Vietnamese government radio 
announces that President Thieu imposed martial 
law on South Vietnam today. 

May 14—The right of President Thieu of South Viet- 
nam to rule by decree, subject to the approval of 
each decree by the Assembly, is approved by the 
lower house of the National Assembly of South 
Vietnam. 

May 17—All institutions of higher learning are closed ; 
60,000 college and university students face conscrip- 
tion. 


ZAIRE 


May 3—The government announces that at the in- 
vitation of Burundi’s President Michel Micombero, 
Zaire is sending troops to help the government re- 
cover stability after an attempted coup in Burundi. 

May 15—President Mobutu Sese Seko authorizes the 
Archbishop of Kinshasa to return from Rome, end- 
ing a 4-month dispute with the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Archbishop opposed Mobutu’s or- 
ders to replace Christian names with African names. 
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What changes will be made in the patterns of American school finance 
in the 1970's? What changes will be made in American schools? In this 
last issue of our three-part symposium on financing American education, 
specialists evaluate current trends in school finance and discuss the alterna- 
tives open to the American people. As our introductory article indicates: 
“The concept of the monolithic public democratic school served an impor- 
tant purpose in the early decades of this century... but a monolithic struc- 
ture is very unreal in the kind of society we seem to be developing now.” 


Changing Influences in American 
Education 


By WILBUR J. CoHEN 
Dean of the School of Education, The University of Michigan 


GaLLupP Pott published early in 1972 

showed that 28 per cent of persons surveyed 

in the United States were dissatisfied with 
their children’s education. This figure compared 
with the 54 per cent dissatisfied with their work. The 
dissatisfaction with education was approximately the 
same as dissatisfaction with the individual’s housing 
situation (23 per cent), and the family’s future (30 
per cent). The proportion that were satisfied with 
their children’s education, however, was 60 per cent, 
with 12 per cent having no opinion. 

A 1971 survey of teachers by the National Educa- 
tion Association showed that not quite 5 in 10 thought 
teaching as a profession was getting better; 4 in 10 
thought it was getting worse, and 1 in 10 thought that 
the profession was staying about the same as before. 
As school-system size increased, there was a corre- 
sponding increase in the percentage of teachers who 
thought that teaching as a profession was getting 
worse. | 

These expressions of divergent views about educa- 
tion among parents and teachers could be shown to 
exist among students as well. At the same time, the 
taxpayer has expressed his strong support for educa- 
tion by increasing the proportion of the gross national 
product devoted to all levels of education (public 
and private) from about 4 per cent in 1950 to 5 per 
cent by the mid-1960’s, 6 рег cent by 1968, and close 
to 7 per cent at the present time. This is a striking 


increase, although it is not clear whether this financial 
support is reluctant or enthusiastic. 

Education is a large and growing enterprise in the 
American economy: it involves, at all levels, some 
3.25 million teachers and staff in schools, some 60 
million students, and over 125,000 board members. 
It is largely a “socialized” enterprise, involving about 
five per cent of the nation’s labor force employed by 
governmental agencies on a salary basis, with the 
facilities owned and operated by governmental agen- 
cies. But private nonprofit agencies play a very sig- 
nificant role in educational operations and policy, 
while private profit-making enterprises in book and 
magazine publishing, audio-visual and media equip- 
ment and materials, and research and evaluation play 
an important part in the development and dissemina- 
tion of materials and aids to teachers, students and 
institutions. 

So many changes have been taking place in educa- 
tion and society recently that it is not possible to por- 
tray comprehensively what these changes are, or how 
they affect all the participants in the system, much 
less to identify, with precision,.the implications for 
the future. 

The very nature of education makes it subject to 
change over time and the rapid process of economic, 
social and scientific developments in recent years has 
affected educational policy and practice. At the 
same time, there are some common and persistent 
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elements in educational goals. Each generation and 

each period of historical change tend to pour the 

educational wine into different educational bottles, 

and then carefully save the bottles so that another 

generation may pour the wine back into them. The 

methods of pouring the wine back and forth change, 
` but the bottles change very little. 

In one sense, there is nothing basically very new in 
all the recent proposals for educational change. In 
one way or another, most so-called “innovations” 
probably have been tried or proposed somewhere or 
sometime before. And, by various criteria, most edu- 
cational innovations turn out to be, at best, partially 
successful, and partially unsuccessful. The propor- 


tion of success may vary from time to time or place 
to place. 


TEN AREAS OF CHANGE 


A full listing of the many changes under way in 
American education would require several volumes. 
A selected list of ten areas of change is only an indica- 
tion of less than one-tenth of the iceberg floating on 
the educational seas. In the following discussion, ten 
factors are outlined which may play a part in 
changing the educational system, the society, and the 
way in which our children and grandchildren may 
function: in the remaining three decades of this cen- 
tury. ` | 

1. Changes in Financing School Expenditures. 
The current criticism of the local residential property 
tax as an unsatisfactory method of financing elemen- 
tary and secondary education is very likely to result 
in a number of changes affecting not only the financ- 
ing but the control and leadership of education. The 
property tax is an inflexible and unprogressive method 
of meeting the needs of a dynamic and growing soci- 
ety. Many local millage increases for school financ- 
ing have been defeated in recent years. This has 
happened in wealthy communities, in middle-income 
communities, and in poor communities. We have 
failed to realize that we now have a larger proportion 
of older persons on fixed incomes. More and more of 
these older people, when confronted with a vote for an 
increased property tax on their homes, realize that 
they are voting for a reduction in their standard of 
living. Since they are on fixed incomes, whether 
social security or a private pension, they have no 
immediate way to get the increased income to pay the 
property tax. 

Our population is getting older. In 1930, less than 
6 per cent of the population of the United States was 
over age 65; 10 per cent now is, and the figure is 
going up. It stands to reason that the property tax 
is no longer a sound basis on which to obtain the 
amount of money we require to run’ an educational 
system that is consistent with our ideals and needs. 
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As state and federal governments assume а larger . 


portion of the cost of education, they will undoubtedly 
also play a larger role in policy and leadership. The 
old stereotype of “local control” of education may 
give way to a new partnership between .the three 
levels of government, parents, and students; a part- 
nership which may be forged amidst much pain and 
suffering. Despite the stresses and strains in the 
financing of education in recent years, the fact is that 
the people of the United States have been contribut- 
ing more for education, in both absolute and relative 
terms, than they have in any other period in our his- 
tory, and it is likely that this trend will continue in 
the coming decade. 

2. Early Childhood Education. For a long time 
schools looked upon programs for children under age 
five as babysitting or day-care custodial operations. 
The desperate need for funds in the regular elemen- 
tary and secondary public schools precluded any sub- 
stantial local or state financial aid for preschool opera- 
tions. Asa result, voluntary and profit-making enter- 
prises took the leadership in this area away from the 
public school system. The recent surge of interest in 
the potentialities of preserving and enhancing the 
creativity, motivation and learning capacity among 
very young children has been phenomenal. Its pos- 
sible impact on children, parents and the school sys- 
tem is unclear, but there is a belief and a hope that 
it can and will be substantial. The likelihood that 
this area will be financed almost wholly by the fed- 
eral government has many ramifications. 

It is also clear that we must not become tied to 
just “one” system of providing early childhood edu- 
cation. There are many different alternatives which 
should continue to be explored. Various programs 
could be built on different theoretical bases. ‘These 
could include, for example, a cognitive-oriented cur- 
riculum, an academically oriented program, or the 
Montessori system. There is no doubt that with dif- 
ferent emphases programs should and will be de- 
veloped in this crucial area. Nor should we become 
tied to any “fixed” idea of what early childhood edu- 
cation involves in terms of formal organization. In 
some areas, the need may be met by developing formal 
child-care centers; in other areas, perhaps, the empha- 
sis should be upon training an adequate supply of 
paraprofessional and minority personnel who will 
provide family care in their own homes. We should 
try to establish a choice of facilities and services in 
which parents may enroll their children. The di- 
versity which characterizes our society should be and 
probably will be reflected in the evolution of early 
childhood education. 

3. Desegregation, Busing and Quality Education. 
The heated controversies over de jure and de facto 
segregation in schools and neighborhoods, and the in- 
tense flare-ups and political frustrations over busing 
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to redress segregation, all seem to point in one direc- 
tion: the vital necessity of improving schooling. The 
emotional issue of busing must inevitably be viewed 
in the larger context of the practical alternatives 
necessary to improve the quality of education. 

Busing is neither a panacea for all the ills which 
currently beset education, nor is it per se an evil to 
be avoided at all costs. It can help, and it has helped, 
to improve the quality of education. On the other 
hand, if prejudice, hostility and failure to improve 
the quality of education exist and persist in a local 
area, busing by itself will not resolve the difficulty, 
but may intensify it. Consequently, busing must be 
viewed as one possible method for dealing with some 
of the problems of education at the local level, but not 
the only, or even the primary, method of overcoming 
these problems. 

It is unrealistic to advocate a uniform federal 
policy which denies to a local school district or to the 
courts the opportunity to utilize busing to meet the 
needs of that particular situation. The recent debate 
on busing has served to obfuscate one of the greatest 
problems facing our society: the isolation of groups 
within our society with a resultant harvest of fear, 
ignorance, and lack of concern. Any educational 
policy which has as its aim the maintenance of bar- 
riers to understanding and which forecloses oppor- 
tunities to perceive the diversity which has given 


such strength to our society is invalid for our day and | 


age. 

A quality education is not one that involves just 
the traditional “three R’s.” Our children are grow- 
ing up in a complex world filled with great diversity 
of cultures. They must be prepared, in their school- 
ing, to function successfully in this ever-changing 
world. | 

4. Collective Bargaining. The role of collective 
bargaining in the educational system has many ob- 
vious, as well as subtle, reverberations on educational 
policies and practices. There is every indication that 
the extent and importance of collective bargaining 
will increase. And there is a likelihood that collective 
bargaining will move from the local area to the state- 
wide level. 

Accompanying this broadening of operations, vari- 
ous teacher unions and associations may merge to 
secure a united organization in negotiating with 
their employers. And, as collective bargaining moves 
beyond the local area, there will be great efforts made 
to secure uniformity of pay-scales and benefits for 
employees in the educational field. This would cer- 
tainly have an effect upon the methods by which 
school districts raise the money to pay their em- 
ployees. The possibility that school administration 
will be decentralized, that some children will be 
bused out of their home areas, and that teachers 
will be hired from hitherto under-represented minority 
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groups, may also have an impact оп the scope of col- 
lective bargaining and the way in which the school 
system functions. 

The unions and educational associations have also 
indicated a willingness to enter into another area 
which has, until now, been unorganized: the realm 
of higher education. We are currently witnessing an 
effort to organize university faculty and staff, and 
this process shows signs that it will continue in the 
coming decade. This could produce significant 
changes in the organization and management of our 
universities and colleges. The notion of a university 
existing as a “community of scholars” may undergo 
some changes if the relationship between faculty and 
administration is on more of an employee-employer 
basis. How this will affect the entire educational 
system, including the training of teachers, will war- 
rant careful study. 

5. Substitutions for Teacher Certification. In- 
creasing dissatisfaction with course-credit credentials 
for certifying teachers has resulted in proposals for 
performance or competency-based teacher certifica- 
tion. This goal is still far from being realized, but 
the next few years will see great efforts made to de- 
velop objective criteria for evaluating the quality of 
teacher performance. 

The movement for periodic re-examination of 
competency, which has been most pronounced re- 
cently in medical care, will affect education as well 
as other professional fields. The long-run implica- 
tions of competency evaluation coupled with collec- 
tive bargaining and additional funds for education 
could be profound. These factors could have a great 
impact on the content of teacher education. It seems 
likely that more practice-teaching, coupled with in- 
creased supervision, may be among the requirements 
for teacher education in the future. Schools of edu- 
cation may have to reexamine their curriculum and 
training programs periodically to insure that those 
who are certified have the qualities necessary for 
competent teaching in a rapidly changing world. We 
shall, no doubt, see even greater emphasis placed upon 
a variety of approaches, emphases and experiences at 
all levels of education as a result of interest in a 
multi-ethnic approach to education. 

6. Innovation and Experimentation. The rad- 
ically changing values in our society, the increased. 
tempo of scientific and technological change, the new 
and varied life styles that are evolving, and the greater 
leisure and discretionary incomes which are develop- 
ing are all factors affecting educational change. Who 
knows what the economy and environment will be in 
the year 2010 when the current six-year-olds entering 
school will be the parents and voters in the society 
of the next century. With new or different perspec- 
tives on life styles and conduct, perhaps some of the 
old forms of instruction will take on new value. A 
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voucher system that is unacceptable while segrega- 
tion and church-run schools exist may be acceptable 
under different circumstances or at another moment. 
Compulsory education, so necessary at one stage of 
history, may be repealed in part or may give way to 
other laws affecting the education of parents as well 
as students at another time. The 180-day school 
year may be replaced by other schedules which might 
utilize the available facilities more efficiently. Stu- 
dents may move in and out of the educational system 
over a period of time. 

In his provocative book, Future Shock, Alvin 
Toffler suggests that curriculum requirements must be 
justified in terms of the future: 


Should all children be required to study algebra? 
they not benefit more from studying probability? Logic? 
Computer programming? Philosophy? Aesthetics? 
Mass Communications? . . . . Why, for example, must 
teaching be organized around such fixed disciplines as 
English, economics, mathematics or biology? Why not 
around stages of the human life cycle: a course on birth, 
childhood, adolescence, marriage, career, retirement, 
death? Or around contemporary social problems? ‚Ог 
around significant technologies of the past and future? 
Or around countless other imaginable alternatives? 


Might 


We should create the means in our educational es- 
tablishment to explore some of these “countless other 
imaginable alternatives.” Sometimes the “outrage- 
ous” alternative of one period becomes the “inevit- 
able” of another. There have been suggestions that 
in each community we develop some schools with 
widely different approaches in the curriculum and 
give parents and students an option as to which 
school and curriculum they wish to select. Our 
public school system should and could provide more 
choices and options. The concept of the monolithic 
public democratic school served an important purpose 
in the early decades of this century in drawing to- 
gether the citizens of this country, but a monolithic 
structure is-very unreal in the kind of society we seem 
to be developing now. An affluent society that re- 
spects variations in human personality and recognizes 
differing levels of aspiration may well try to develop 
many different kinds of schools. 

7. Teacher Shortage and Teacher Surplus. The 
teacher shortage of the 1950’s has turned into a 
teacher surplus in the 1970’s. The challenge now is 
that schools of education can turn more of their re- 
sources from the demand for quantity to the urgent 
need for quality. But the task is not a simple one, 
nor is it easily achieved. It will mean substantially 
increased salaries for teachers in relation to salaries 
for other comparable work. It should mean more 
men in elementary education. The possibility of de- 
veloping teachers, researchers, administrators and 
paraprofessional aides for early childhood education 
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will place a new responsibility on teacher training. 
And schools of education will have to revise their 
programs to recruit more teachers for minority groups, 
the disadvantaged, the gifted and other special needs. 
Schools of education will also be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of developing educational programs to 
facilitate the acquisition of skills and the renewal of 
knowledge by teachers already in the system. 

If we expand our early childhood education pro- 
grams dramatically, the demand for teachers in this 
area would shift immediately from the surplus that 
exists at the present time to a vast shortage. The de- 
sirable ratio of teachers to students in the early child- 
hood period is in the range of one to five or six, as 
compared to one to twenty-five or one to thirty in the 
existing elementary and secondary school systems. 
The demand for teachers in early childhood educa- 
tion programs may result in increases in salaries in 
the elementary and secondary teaching area, which 
would have a bearing on the financing of education. 

The area of continuing education could encompass 
a far larger percentage of the population than has 
previously been the case. We might see the integra- 
tion of previously small and isolated adult education 
and continuing education programs into the main- 
stream of academic life as interest in lifetime learning 
expands. When the idea that education does not end 
at age 21 or 25 is universally accepted, the implemen- 
tation of lifetime learning could revolutionize both 
education and society. 

8. Parent Involvement and Student Participation. 
Recent developments indicate that some parents and 
students believe they can and should play a more 
effective role in the educational process. Parent in- 
volvement in the professional and policy aspects of 
education is likely to have substantial implications 
for school boards, administrators, teachers and stu- 
dents. The next decade may see a renewed interest 
in facilitating communication between those charged 
with the responsibility of educating the child and that 
child’s parents. 

There is a great likelihood that significant develop- 
ments in making pre- and post-natal child care uni- 
versally available will take place within the next 
decade. It is conceivable that one thrust of expanded 
early childhood education and health services may be 
in the direction of educating the parents of a child 
even before that child enters into the formal school 
system. Because of the small number of professionals 
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Wilbur J. Cohen was Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (1968-1969), having served as Assistant 
Secretary (1961-1965), and Under Secretary to John 
Gardner (1965-1968). Mr. Cohen was responsible 
for piloting some 40 education bills through Congress 
during the 1960”. 





Analyzing recent state and federal court decisions applying the fiscal 
neutrality rule to school finance, this author points out that “A promising 
social reform movement may end up hurting the very population it was 


originally designed to protect.” 


The Judiciary and Public School 


Financing 


By Ricard M. Pious 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, York University, Toronto 


HE TRADITIONAL METHODS of financing public 
elementary and secondary education in Amer- 
ica are now under attack: lawsuits in over half 
the states have challenged the constitutionality of 
school finance legislation, and governors and state leg- 
islatures are considering programs designed to replace 
the local property tax as a source for school revenues. 

School districts finance public education through 
four sources of revenue: local taxes based on assessed 
property valuation; state subventions to the districts; 
federal aid to districts, such as the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and the Impacted Areas 
legislation; and borrowings on the private bond mar- 
kets for capital construction. The main reason for the 
disparity in district expenditures results from the fact 
that assessed property valuation differs greatly from 
district to district, so that in many cases poorer dis- 
tricts tax themselves at high rates and gain less revenue 
than wealthier districts which tax themselves at low 
rates. State and federal programs are designed either 
to be “fiscally neutral” or to favor the poorer districts, 
but their equalizing effect is slight. At times the state 
and federal programs have a negative effect on the 
equalization of district expenditures.? 

4 Paul А. Brest, “Interdistrict Disparities in Educational 
Resources,” 23 Stanford Law Review, February, 1971, p. 
591. 

2 These studies are described in J. Guthrie, G. Kleindor- 
fer, H, Levin, and R. Stout, Schools and Inequality (Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1971), pp. 92—113, and in Martin Katz- 
man, The Political Economy of Urban Schools (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1971), pp. 42-43. Also see 
James Coleman, et al., Equality of Educational Opportu- 
nity, a Report to U.S. Office of Education (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966), and its re- 
analysis by Daniel Moynihan and Frederick Mosteller, On 


Equality of Educational Opportunity (New York: Random 
House, 1972). : 
3 Cf. The New York Times, December 14, 1971. 
4Herman Williams, “Zoning and Planning Decisions,” 
The American City, October, 1971. State judiciaries are 
. dealing with challenges to zoning practices: see Appeal of 
Gish, 437 Pa. 237, holding unconstitutional a local zoning 
ordinance which failed to provide for multi-unit dwellings. 
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It is possible that the disparities in school district 
expenditures affect the educational performance of 
children. Some studies indicate a positive correlation 
between school expenditures and performance; other 
studies find such a correlation only at certain expen- 
diture levels or for certain school programs; still other 
studies find no correlation at all.? The evidence, then, 
is ambiguous. Nevertheless, parents in the wealthy 
districts continue to tax themselves at rates that pro- 
vide funds for their schools which parents of children 
in poorer districts cannot match, even at higher rates 
of taxation. Disparities may or may not affect educa- 
tional achievement, but most parents believe that ad- 
ditional expenditures would be desirable. 

A clear consequence is that expenditure levels affect 
the environment in which children spend a major part 
of their day: some school districts tolerate ramshackle 
buildings which are health and fire hazards; others 
maintain double or triple shifts; and some cannot pro- 
vide adequate physical education for children. Most 
recently some urban school districts have been cutting 
back on the school year because of lack of funds.’ 

The system of local financing for public education 
affects land-use patterns in local communities. Sub- 
urbs compete for industry because plants provide tax 
revenues without additional population that might 
increase educational expenses for the district. On the 
other hand, the suburbs use exclusionary zoning prac- 
tices and racial discrimination to exclude low-income 
populations and multi-unit housing dwellings which 
would increase school expenditures without a corre- 
sponding increase in revenues from real property taxa- 
tion.* Thus, the system encourages stratification by 
income and segregation by race, and pits an affluent 
suburban ring against the central cities. 

The federal or state judiciaries are required to con- 
sider the effects of unequal school expenditures when ` 
a plaintiff brings a civil action against a state official 
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alleging injury due to the operation of the school 
financing system. Since the system was created by 
state legislation, such an action does not charge any- 
one with acting illegally—instead, it charges that the 
statute itself is unconstitutional, violating the state or 
the federal constitutions. The system of judicial re- 
view provides that state and federal courts may strike 
down state laws on constitutional grounds; the Su- 
preme Court must make the final determination as to 
whether or not state legislation violates the constitu- 
tion of the United-States. State and federal courts, 
then, have the authority to declare state legislation 
unconstitutional, and may enjoin state and local offi- 
cials from collecting revenues and expending public 
funds based on such legislation. 


THE EQUAL PROTECTION REMEDY 


The ground on which district school financing leg- 
“ islation is attacked is that it violates the equal protec- 
tion clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of the fed- 
eral constitution, or similar clauses which may exist 
in the constitutions of some states. The plaintiffs argue 
that disparities in expenditure exist, that such dispari- 
ties are caused by state legislation, that the disparities 
involve classifications based on wealth, and that such 
classifications violate the equal protection clause and 
are unconstitutional. 

The crucial question which the judiciary must de- 
termine is not the existence of disparities in expendi- 
ture, or ‘even whether or not the legislation makes a 
classification based on wealth, but rather if such dis- 
parities and classifications violate the equal protection 
clause. 

' The judge who must decide that question finds little 
help in consulting the wording of the clause itself. It 
is included in Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which reads:. 


No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
‘abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
‘ United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of 
- life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


The: Fourteenth Amendment, proposed in 1866 and 
ratified in 1868, was designed to protect the rights of 
blacks against racial discrimination by state govern- 
ments. Later, the due process clause was used to pro- 
tect corporations (considered “регѕорѕ?) against 
state regulation and, finally, that clause has been used 
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5 This section relies оп analyses offered in the following 
articles: Paul A. Brest, “Interdistrict Disparities in Educa- 
tional Resources,” 23 Stanford Law Review, 1971; Philip 
Kurland, “Equal Educational Opportunity,” 35 University 
of Chicago Law Review, 1968; ‘Symposium: Who Pays for 
Tomorrow’s Schools,” 2 Yale Review of Law and Social 
Action (1971); Frank Michelman, ‘On Protecting the Poor 
Through the Fourteenth Amendment,” 83 Harvard Law Re- 
view (1969). . 

SF, 5, Royster Guano Со. v. Virginia, 253 U.S. 412. 


to “incorporate” provisions of the Bill of Rights into 
the Fourteenth Amendment so that the civil liberties 
of citizens could be protected against state action. But 
the equal protection clause was designed to protect 
against unconstitutional actions regarding racé, and 
was not ratified to deal with classifications based on 
wealth. 

The “reach” of a constitutional clause does not de- 
pend on the original intention of those who adopted it, 
but depends on the interpretation of the wording 
placed upon it by the present justices of the Supreme 
Court and judges of lower federal and state courts. 
The judges deciding school financing cases turn not 
to the text or the history surrounding the adoption of 
the equal protection clause, but rather to the body of 
cases in which that clause has been used to settle 
public issues. 

The equal protection clause has been used with re- 
straint by the courts.* The traditional use of the 
clause has been to strike down state legislation which 
discriminates on the basis of race. But most state 
social and economic regulation will not be found un- 
constitutional if the classifications in the legislature 
meet the test of rationality. The courts insist only that 
the classification be “. . . reasonable, not arbitrary, and 
must rest upon some ground or difference having a 
fair and substantial relation to the object of the legis- 
lation, so that all persons similarly circumstanced shall 
be treated alike.”® The courts assume that the legis- 
lature knew what it was doing when it developed a 
classification, and exercised maximum restraint. 

Using such a test, courts permitted the operations 
of judicial systems to vary within a state from one 
geographical area to another, and they refused to find 
unconstitutional legislation that mandated different 
levels of expenditure for public services based on geo- 
graphical distinctions. States have also been per- 
mitted to make distinctions in legislation based on 
wealth, such as different rates of taxation at different 
levels of income. 

Using the traditional interpretation of the equal 
protection clause, it would not be difficult to find that 
the legislature made a rational choice in establishing 
a system of local financing. It could be pointed out 
that local financing leads to local fiscal and adminis- 
trative responsibility, and leaves policy choice at the 
local level. Moreover, since the state did not mandate 
any level of expenditure, and left districts free to spend 
what they wished on education, it was the choice of 
the districts, not the state, that determined disparities. 
Finally, it could be argued that there was no firm evi- 
dence that expenditures and educational performance 
were correlated. Therefore, the legislature could ra- 
tionally maximize the values of local control of gov- 
ernmental administration while not adversely affecting 
the educational opportunities of children in proper 
districts. 
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Faced with the weakness of the traditional use of 
the equal protection clause, lawyers have pressed upon 
the judiciary a newer interpretation of the reach of 
the clause. This interpretation asks the courts to dis- 
tinguish a number of policy areas as the fundamental 
interests of a society. Then, it is argued, the judiciary 
must apply stricter standards to such interests. Cou- 
pled with this approach is the idea of a suspect classifi- 
cation: i.e., when the state classifies people according 
to certain criteria, a stricter standard or judicial scru- 
tiny should be applied. 

These two approaches are used by plaintiffs in the 
school financing cases. They argue that education, 
unlike certain other governmental functions (such as 
garbage collection or code enforcement) is a funda- 
mental interest of society. They couple this with the 
argument that classifications based on wealth should 
be considered suspect. The plaintiffs invite the judi- 
ciary to abandon its traditional interpretation of the 
equal protection clause, with its presumption of leg- 
islative rationality, and turn to closer scrutiny of the 
legislation based on the assumption that the classifica- 
tion based on wealth is presumptively unconstitution- 
al.” Finally, plaintiffs invoke a doctrine of “least 
onerous means.” If the legislature wished to ensure 
local control of public education, it would be possible 
to ensure such control without creating suspect classi- 
fications based on wealth. The plaintiffs attempt to 
demonstrate that statewide systems of public school 
finance are compatible with the goals of the legislature 
and do not involve the suspect classification. 

To some extent these arguments are accepted by the 
courts. Classifications based on race, for example, are 
now considered “suspect” unless the state can show a 
compelling rationality for such classification.* Cases 
involving apportionment of state legislatures, the poll 
tax, and the closing of public schools to avoid integra- 
tion have made use of the notion of “fundamental in- 
terests.” But often these arguments are dicta—mere 
words in the opinions which are unrelated to the real 
points of law on which the cases are decided. 

The courts, in dealing with disparities in income, 
have often relied on the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment: the line of cases granting in- 
digents the right to free counsel during interrogation 
and at trials and the right to free transcripts and 


т For further analysis of this approach see Kenneth Karst, 
“Invidious Discrimination,” 16 U.C.L.A. Law Review 
(1969), and Paul A. Brest, op. cit. 


8 Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483: Holmes v. 
City of Atlanta, 350 U.S. 879; New Orleans City Park Im- 
provement Association v. Detiege, 358 U.S. 54. 


о This point is made by Philip Kurland, of. cit., р. 587. 
10 Goldberg v. Kelly, 397 U.S. 254. 

11 Dandridge v. Williams, 397 U.S. 471. 

12 James v. Valtierra, 402 U.S. 137. 

13 McInnis v. Shapiro, 293 F. Supp. 327. 

14 Burruss 0. Wilkerson, 310 F. Supp. 572. 


counsel on appeals have not been based on equal pro- 
tection, but rather on the notion of fundamental fair- 
ness between the prosecution and the defense during 
trials—fairness that is subsumed under the require- 
ments of due process.° Similarly, the protections 
granted welfare recipients in dealing with bureau- 
cracies are also based on the requirements of due 
process of law in the bureaucracies.” 

Moreover, the judiciary has recently refused to use 
the newer interpretation of the equal protection clause 
in two leading cases. In Dandridge v. Williams the 
Supreme Court refused to strike down a Maryland 
statute which set a maximum grant for welfare re- 
cipients no matter how many children were in the 
family.11_ The court rejected the notion that the leg- 
islation embodied a suspect classification, as well as 
the idea that the judiciary should subject the statute 
to a standard stricter than mere “legislative ration- 
ality.” California legislation which provided for a 
referendum on low-income housing in the community 
affected was upheld by the Supreme Court in James 
v. Valtierra? The Court rejected the idea that the 
state had used a “suspect classification” in distinguish- 
ing low-income housing for referenda, although it 
pointed out that had the state made a racial classifi- 
cation of housing the statute would have been struck 
down. 

The judiciary has a set of precedents through which 
it may apply either the traditional or the newer inter- 
pretation of the equal protection clause to school fi- 
nancing cases. It can refuse to consider education a 
fundamental interest or wealth a suspect classification, 
and can apply the traditional standards to uphold state 
legislation. On the other hand, the courts can apply 
the newer standards by finding education a funda- 
mental interest, by considering wealth a suspect classi- 
fication, by holding that there are less onerous ways 
of achieving the legislative intent of local control, and 
by finding existing state legislation unconstitutional. 


JUDICIAL INTERVENTION 


Faced with intervention or abstention in the issue, 
the courts will decide to intervene depending on how 
If the plaintiffs 
urge the court to promulgate its own findings as to the 


the issue is framed by the plaintiffs. 


relationship between expenditure and education, the 
judges are likely to opt for abstention. Тһе early 
school finance cases, McInnis v. Shapiro and Burruss 
v. Wilkerson," involve arguments made by the plain- 
tiffs which asked federal district courts to make a de- 
termination of the “educational needs” of various 
kinds of students in order to strike down state legisla- 
tion which prevented districts from raising funds to 
meet those needs. Faced with a task for professional 
educators and impressed by the ambiguity in the lit- 
erature on the correlation between school finance and 
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educational achievement, the federal district courts 
refused to find state legislation unconstitutional. The 
United States Supreme Court affirmed both cases 
without оріпіоп,25 

A more recent series of cases asked the judiciary 
to make a different kind of decision. Instead of asking 
judges to determine the educational needs of students, 
it asked them to assert a rule of “fiscal neutrality” in 
state legislation. As expressed by Coons, Clune and 
Sugarman in Public Wealth and Private Education, 
the rule states that the quality of public education may 
not be a function of wealth other than the total wealth 
of the state.1¢ 

The leading case is Serrano v. Priest, decided by the 
Supreme Court of California on August 30, 1971.27 
The state court held that “education in our public 
schools is a fundamental interest which cannot be con- 
ditioned on wealth. ...” In such cases the state must 
bear the burden of establishing that its classification 
is necessary to further its purpose. The court con- 
cluded that the existing financing system was not nec- 
essary to fulfill a compelling state interest in legis- 
lation. The court held that the system was not 
rational: 


To allot more educational dollars to the children of one 
district than those of another merely because of the fortui- 
tous presence of such property is to make the quality of a 
child’s education dependent upon the location of private 
commercial and industrial establishments. Surely, this is 
to rely on the most irrelevant of factors as the basis for 
educational financing, 


And the court held further: 
We have determined that this funding scheme invidiously 
discriminates against the poor because it makes the qual- 
ity of a chilď’s education a function of the wealth of his 
` parents and neighbors. А 


The Supreme Court of California, while deciding 
that state legislation was unconstitutional, remanded 
the decision to the lower state courts for a trial on the 
facts of unequal school expenditures. The decision 
involved pleadings, and must await a lower court trial 
before a final decision is announced. 

A second important case is Robinson v. Cahill, de- 
cided in the Superior Court of New Jersey on January 
19, 197218 Тһе case involved a challenge to New 
Jersey state finance laws based both on the equal pro- 
tection clause of the United States constitution and on 


15 Affd. Mem. sub. nom. as McInnis v. Ogilvie, 394 U.S. 
322; Burruss v. Wilkerson, 397 U.S. 44. 

16 John Coons, William Clune, and Stephen Sugarman, 
Private Wealth and Public Education (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1971), p. 304. 

17 Serrano v. Priest, 5 Cal. 3rd 584; 96 Cal. Rptr. 601; 
487 Р. 2nd 1241, For excerpts see Current History, July, 
1972, pp. 28ff. 

18 Robinson v. Cahill, 287 А. 2nd 187. 

19 Article 1, para, 1, New Jersey Constitution of 1947; also 
pansion National Ins. Co. v. Board of Review, 1 NJ. 

70 Van Dusartz v. Hatfield, 334 Е. Supp. 870. 
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a clause in the New Jersey constitution that had been 
construed by the state courts as containing an implied 
guarantee of equality comparable to the equal protec- 
tion clause.1® Тһе New Jersey Superior Court held 
that “Providing free education for all is a state func- 
tion. It must be accorded to all on equal terms.” And 
it affirmed the rule of fiscal neutrality first enunciated 
in Serrano: . 
Public education cannot be financed by a method that 
makes a pupil’s education depend upon the wealth of his 
family and neighbors as distinguished from the wealth of 
all taxpayers of the same class throughout the state. 

The state court found education a fundamental in- 
terest and wealth a suspect classification, as did the 
court in Serrano. But the New Jersey court added 
that even under the traditional interpretation of the 
equal protection clause: “It is doubtful that this sys- 
tem even meets the less stringent ‘rational basis’ test 
normally applied to regulation of state fiscal or eco- 
nomic matters.” 

The New Jersey court, finding the state legislation 
unconstitutional, took action: Judge Theodore Botter 
set a deadline of January 1, 1973, for the state legis- 
lature to legislate a new system of public school financ- 
ing. If the deadline were not met, none of the state 
aid to public education in New Jersey could be dis- 
tributed to the state’s 600 school districts. The deci- 
sion had the support of Governor William Cahill (one 
of the defendants in the case) and he expected the - 
New Jersey legislature to adopt a statewide system of 
school financing which would replace the system of 
locally raised property taxes. 

School finance cases have also been decided by the 
federal district courts. In Van Dusartz v. Hatfield, 
decided October 15, 1971, the system of public school 
finance in Minnesota was declared unconstitutional 
by a federal judge.?° In this case, unlike the two state 
court cases, only the federal protection of the equal 
protection clause was relied on in challenging the con- 
stitutionality of the -state legislation. Judge Miles 
Lord also adopted the rule of fiscal neutrality, holding 
that students enjoyed a right “to have the level of 
spending for their education unaffected by variations 
in the taxable wealth of their school districts or their 
parents.” The judge employed the newer standard 
for the equal protection clause by holding that educa- 
tion was a fundamental interest, that wealth was a 
suspect classification, and that “. .. when wealth clas- 
sification affects the distribution of public education, 
the constitutional significance is cumulative.” The 
court found as a matter of fact that there were dis- 
parities in educational expenditures, and that at least 
in Minnesota such disparities could be positively cor- 
related with educational achievement. The court spe- 
cifically denied that the interest of the state in main- 
taining the strength of local government through its 
system of school finance was a “compelling interest,” 
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since local control could be maintained through a sys- 
tem of school finance which was fiscally neutral. The 
court indicated that it would defer further action in 
the case until after the Minnesota legislature revised 
school financing laws. 


The case most likely to be reviewed first by the Su- ' 


preme Court is Rodriguez v. San Antonio Indepen- 
dent School District, decided by a three-judge federal 
district court on December 23, 1971.1 As in Van 
Dusartz and Serrano, education is considered to be 
a fundamental interest and wealth a suspect classifica- 
-tion. Again, the court requires only fiscal neutrality 
of the state of Texas: the quality of public education 
may not be a function of wealth, other than the wealth 
of the state as a whole. Since the state was unable 
to demonstrate a compelling interest for its classifica- 
tion system, under the newer standard of judicial scru- 
tiny involving the equal protection clause the state 
financing system is unconstitutional.” The state of 
Texas is likely to appeal this decision, which then will 
go directly to the Supreme Court to be heard on ap- 
peal in the fall of 1972. 

No one can predict what the Supreme Court is 
likely to do when it hears the school financing cases. 
It has affirmed lower federal court decisions which re- 
jected the notion that courts could determine the “edu- 
caional needs” of students. It has affirmed decisions 
and has itself decided that some state classifications 
based on wealth are not unconstitutional. It has let 
stand a lower court decision, Hobson v. Hansen, that 
declared invalid unequal educational expenditures 
within a single school district.?? The court has been 
characterized as conservative, and some lawyers in- 
volved in school finance litigation have suggested 
avoiding at all costs cases that could be reviewed by 
the Supreme Court, preferring instead to rely on 
remedies available in state constitutions.”*, | 

Meanwhile uncertainty prevails. A state judge of 
the Supreme Court of New York (the court of lowest 
general jurisdiction) decided in Spano v. Board of 
Education (January 21, 1972) that McInnis v. Ogilvie 
and Burruss v. Wilkerson were controlling prec- 
edents.** Refusing to invalidate New York legislation, 
the judge declared that “. . . if they are no longer to 
be controlling authorities, their demise should be pro- 
claimed by the U.S. Supreme Court.” 


21 Rodriguez v, San Antonio Independent School District, 
40 Law Week 2398. 

22 Hobson v. Hansen, 369 F. Supp. 401. 

23 “School Finance Litigation: A Strategy Session,” in 
“Symposium: Who Pays for Tomorrow's Schools?” 2 Yale 
Review of Law and Social Action (1971), see comments by 
Sid Wolinsky, the lawyer who argued Serrano, p. 154. 

24 Spano v, Board of Education, 40 Law Week 2475. 

25 A contrary view, arguing that these decisions will pre- 
vent extra funds in districts of need, is presented by Philip 
Kurland, of. cit., pp. 589-592. Also see Daniel P. Moyni- 
han, “Can Courts and Money Do и?” The New York 
Times, January 10, 1971. 


26 On this technique see John Coons, et al., op. cit. pp. 


301-342. | 


THE EFFECT OF A FAVORABLE DECISION 


What would be the effect of a decision upholding 
the lower federal court in Rodriguez or the lower state 
court in Serrano? First, the rule of fiscal neutrality 
will not determine how much is spent for education 
in each district, nor will it mandate equal expenditure 
for each student. Providing for education based on 
the total wealth of the state is a most restrained and 
limited ruling. Under it, states will still be free to 
develop school financing plans that provide for rational 
classifications of students and provide different expen- 
ditures for each classification. -Under such a rule, a 
state or school system may provide additional resources 
for gifted students in the sciences, training and lessons 
for performers in the arts, remedial services for poor 
students, and programs which will benefit the retarded 
or the physically handicapped. 

Nothing prevents a state from legislating a finance 
system which permits one school district to spend 
more funds than another (per student) provided 
the method is rational. For example, rural districts 
could spend additional funds on pupil transportation, 
and urban districts might spend extra money for safety. 
Capital expenditures could vary as well.?5 

Moreover, the rule of fiscal neutrality does not as- 
sume that districts in similar circumstances must spend 
exactly the same amounts (per student). A technique 
which would be constitutional under the rule of fiscal 
neutrality is the “power equalizing’ method of school 
finance.2* Under this system, school districts which 
taxed themselves at the same rate would receive funds 
from the state in order to equalize the amounts that 
the districts raised. In other words, a wealthy district 
and a poor district which taxed themselves at the same 
rate would be given a different amount of state aid, 
so that in the end both districts would have the same 
total. The wealthy district would, of course, receive 
less state money than the poorer district. Some 
wealthy districts taxing themselves at high rates would 
actually raise more money than the ceiling for district 
expenditures: in that case the district would turn over 
the “surplus” to the state, and it would be transferred 
to the poorer districts in the form of state aid. Under 
this system varying rates of taxation could be permitted 
for each district: a state could make three expenditure 
levels, for example, so that districts which valued edu- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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“The voucher plan is an attempt at equalization [of educational op- 
portunity], but it faces many hard problems unless a more equitable school 


finance framework is developed.” 


External and Internal Education 
Vouchers 


By Mario D. FANTINI 
Dean of Education, State University of New York at New Paltz 


ECENTLY THE EDUCATION CRISIS has been 
linked to the citizens’ pocketbook and, in the 
face of a tightening economy, the educa- 

tional consumers have begun to raise questions. Are 
the federally supported programs in education work- 
ing? Was there really payoff for the financial invest- 
ments of the 1960°s? 

Reports from the field on programs such as Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 are far from promising. In fact, President 
Richard Nixon, in his 1970 Message to Congress, 
pointed to the failure of compensatory education: 


The best evidence available indicates that most of the 
compensatory education programs have not measurably 
helped poor children catch up. Recent findings on the 
two largest such programs are particularly disturbing. 
We now spend more than $1 billion a year for educational 
programs run under Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. Most of these have stressed the 
teaching of reading, but before-and-after tests suggest that 
only 19% of the children in such programs improve their 
reading significantly; 13% appear to fall behind more 
than expected; and more than two-thirds of the children 
remain unaffected—that is, they continue to fall behind. 
In our Headstart program, where so much hope is in- 
vested, we find that youngsters enrolled for the summer 
` achieve almost no gains, and the gains of those in the 
program for a full year are soon matched by their non- 
Headstart classmates from similarly poor backgrounds. 


Added to this mood of questioning was the grow- 
ing awareness that add-on, compensatory-type ap- 
proaches to school improvement really resulted in 
more money being spent in the same old ways—the 
very ways which were being subjected to increàsed 
criticism by growing numbers of students and parents, 
i.e., the educational consumers themselves. Any seri- 
ous reform effort must deal with three fundamental 
1 Вісћага M. Nixon, Message from the President of the 
United States to the 91st Congress, 2d Session, Document 
No. 91-267, March 3, 1970. 


2 Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C., 
January, 1971. 
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problems: (1) equalizing educational expenditures 
among public school users; (2) making the most ef- 
fective use of existing resources in our schools; and 
(3) delivering quality education to a diverse society. 
As Americans recognized the importance of quality 

education to their own survival needs—at times in 
desperation—education vouchers entered the picture. 
One of today’s most controversial reform proposals, 
vouchers are an attempt to generate needed change by 
altering existing misallocations of resources between 
rich and poor children. The voucher increases the 
purchasing power of the educational consumer, usu- - 
ally the poor, for different forms of education in a 
type of free-market enterprise. However, some fami- 
lies which would likely utilize such vouchers are dis- 
satisfied with public schools. The plan would favor 
private schools. This is why some use external 
voucher in referring to such a proposal. The Office 
of Economic Opportunity, which has been testing the 
feasibility of vouchers, reports: 


It is readily apparent that the education system is failing 
the poor—both by failing to provide adequate skills and 
by failing to retain children in school. 


One reason for this disparity could well be that poor par- 
ents have little opportunity to affect the type or quality 
of education received by their children. The poor have 
no means by which to make the education system more 
responsive to their needs and desires. More affluent par- 
ents usually can obtain a good education for their children 
because they can choose schools for their children to at- 
tend—either by deciding where to live or by sending the 
children to private schools. .. . 


The Office of Economic Opportunity therefore has begun 

to seek a means to introduce greater accountability and 

parental control into schools in such a way that the poor ° 
would have a wider range of choices, that the schools 

would remain attractive to the more affluent. This has 

led to consideration of an experiment in which public 

education money would be given directly to parents in the 

form of vouchers, or certificates, which the parents could 

then take to the school of their choice, public or nonpub- 

lic, as payment for their children’s education.? 


% 


The voucher proposals suggest that monies devoted 
to the financing of public schools be transferred to the 
parents in the form of redeemable coupons. These 
coupons, worth the cost of a year’s schooling per child, 
are to be used to support the schools of the parent’s 
choice—public or private, parochial, profit-making, 
and so on. Schools would cash in the vouchers at 
proposed Education Voucher Authorities, which 
would supervise the institutions participating in the 
plan. - 

The voucher idea sounds simple, but presently 
there is no voucher proposal—and there are several— 
being offered that is acceptable to all. The problem 
lies with both the economics and politics of each. 


VARIOUS VOUCHER PLANS 


Milton Friedman, original contemporary proponent 
of the voucher idea, nine years ago introduced a 
model in which all parents receive a basic voucher 
that might be supplemented at will from personal 
income. Better known as the unregulated voucher 
model, this plan has come under increased criticism, 
for wealthy parents could easily match the value of 
the voucher and thus send their children to better, 
or at least more expensive, schools. If this occurred, 
Friedman’s model would probably broaden the gap 
between rich and poor. The plan might operate as a 
“partial” scholarship for a few of the most talented 
poor to attend expensive schools, but this does not 
seem a sufficient incentive to recommend this pro- 
posal over the present system. 

A second voucher plan developed by former Har- 
vard Dean Theodore Sizer and Phillip Whitten pro- 
poses that the value of a voucher be invertibly related 
to family income. That is, families with incomes 
below $2,000 would receive vouchers worth a set 
amount. The value of the voucher would decline to 
zero as the family’s income approached the national 
average. This sliding scale voucher would help poor 
families compete with the wealthier families in pur- 
chasing private education. It would be a coarse 
equalizer, however, for it would not consider how 
much personal income a family is willing to spend on 
education ... 


. such discrimination in favor of the poor not only 
raises possible equal protection problems, but may also 
discriminate against the “near poor” or students of more 
affluent families who fail to supplement their vouchers as 
much as was “predicted” for their income level. 


3 Judith Arcen, “Education Vouchers,” Hearings before 
the Select Committee on Equal Opportunity of the U.S. 
Senate, 92d Congress, Part 22, p. 11133. Washington, 
D.C., December 1, 2, 3, 1971. 

+ Irene Solet, ‘Education Vouchers: An _ Evalution,” 
Washington Research Project, Hearings Before the Select 
Committee on Equal Opportunity of the U.S. Senate, 92d 
Congress, Part 22, p. 11131. Washington, D.C., December 
1, 2, 3, 1971. 

5 Future Directions for School Financing (Gainesville, 
Florida: National Educational Finance Project, 1971). 
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Furthermore, experience in other subsidized areas, such 
as food stamps and housing, provides little hope for legis- 
lative adoption of a system that effectively enables poor 
families to compete in purchasing services. Because the 
Sizer-Whitten model is not proposed as a substitute for the . 
present system of state administered education, but rather 
is designed as a supplement in which poor families are 
subsidized in choosing private schools, the proposal does 
not discuss state involvement in any nonfinancial areas. 
Educational standards and equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, for example, are not considered. 


John Coons has proposed a voucher model under 
which parents would choose schools of various ex- 
penditure levels to send their children, the lowest level 
being roughly that of present public school expendi- 
tures. The parent would receive a voucher about 
equal to the per pupil cost at this lowest level, and 
would have the option of supplementing that voucher. 
(As in the Friedman plan, the wealthy would be able 
to choose a more expensive school for their children 
as they could more easily supplement the voucher.) 
This system would be combined with a compensatory 
scheme so that a parent’s economic effort in educat- 
ing his child was measured relative to his income, the 
result being a wider separation between the “best” 
and the “worst” schools. Critics of Coons’ plan con- 
clude that this model would accelerate the inequali- 
ties in outcome of schooling and would penalize chil- 
dren whose parents have little interest in education. 

A fourth plan is the achievement model. Under 
this plan, the value of a student’s voucher would be 
determined by the “success” in educating him, rather 
than by the student’s economic qualifications. 


. .. A school’s income would be determined by how much 
progress its students need. That progress would be mea- 
sured by standardized tests. The difficulty of separating 
aptitude from achievement in such tests, the questionable 
relationship between high test scores and later success, 
and the importance of socio-economic status and race as 
determinants of test results, are all reasons why this model 
is found unacceptable. .. .4 


The voucher proposals that are mentioned here, 
as well as others, cannot deal in any significant way 
with the disparity of revenue between school districts 
either in a state or between states, as long as property 
taxes are the main sources of school revenue. 

Presently, the financing of public schools is derived 
from three principal funding sources: at the local 
level, mainly through property and sales taxes; and 
at the state and federal levels, from individual and 
corporate income taxes. To all intent and purposes, 
the property tax is the most basic for American edu- 
cation, especially for local school districts. In 1970- 
1971, in the nation as a whole, 52 per cent of school 
revenue was provided by local sources and over 98 
per cent of the public school revenues of local tax 
sources are property tax revenues.® 
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One of the key problems associated with the prop- 
erty tax is that the ratio of assessed values to full 
legitimate values has declined, thereby reducing sig- 
nificantly the capacity of school districts to tap local 
funds on a continuous basis. This problem has be- 
come more acute with rising school costs. 

We have reached a stage in which even the most 
staunch supporters of public education have been 
affected by this over-dependence on the local prop- 
erty tax. Citizens cannot continue to have their taxes 
raised indefinitely on the. grounds that without these 
additional revenues the quality of education for their 
children will suffer. Obviously, there is a limit to 
what the taxpayer can afford. . 

While there is a general mood of discontent toward 
this over-reliance on the property tax for financing 
public schools, there is another dimension which may 
really become the legal basis for reform. This di- 
mension concerns the fact that the way the property 
tax works within most states results in unequal allo- 
cations of educational resources. This unequal allo- 
cation arbitrarily discriminates against the poor. That 
is to say, since property taxes are assessed according 
to wealth, the “richer” communities receive more 


revenues; those “privileged” public school districts ` 


can actually afford a better delivery of educational 
services than the poor school districts. This unequal 
_ allocation of educational resources is considered by 
some citizens to be unconstitutional on the grounds 
that the property tax system for financing public 
schools actually denies children equal protection 
which is guaranteed under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. | 

The problem of differential spending apparently 
will be resolved by the courts rather than by the use 
of vouchers. For instance, in a historic decision, the 
Supreme Court of California, on August 30, 1971, 
tentatively concluded: 


We have determined that this funding scheme invidiously 
discriminates against the poor because it makes the qual- 
ity of a child’s education a function of the wealth of his 
parents and neighbors. Recognizing as we must that the 
right to an education in our public schools is a fundamen- 
tal interest which cannot be conditioned on wealth, we 
can discern no compelling state purpose necessitating the 
present method of financing. We have concluded, there- 
fore, that such a system, cannot withstand constitutional 
challenge and must fall before the cqual protection clause. 


This case, Serrano v. Priest, has launched a national 
dialogue on the inequities of the local property ќах.° 
New York State and New Jersey have proposed similar 
plans for full state funding to reduce inequities. 


65 Cal. 3rd 584. See Current History, July, 1972, pp. 
28ff for excerpts. 

* Mario D. Fantini, Alternatives for Urban School Reform 
(New York: Ford Foundation, Office of Reports), pp. 9—10. 

8 David Selden, “Vouchers—Solution or Sop?” Hearings 
before the Select Committee, op. cit., Part 16 D-1, р. 7741. 


The voucher plan is an attempt at equalization, but 
it faces many hard problems unless a more equitable 
school finance framework is developed. Further: 


Carried to its logical conclusion, . . . the parallel-school 
approach would reduce the scope jof public education, if 
not dispense with it altogether. The establishment of 
private schools sufficient to handle significant numbers 
of poor children would require public support and, in 
effect, establish a private system of publicly-supported 
schools. Middle-income parents would demand similar 
privileges. For financial reasons alone, the parallel-school 
approach is hardly likely to become widespread in the 
foreseeable future; moreover, the scheme would. founder 
on political, if not constitutional grounds. . . .7 


At present, it could widen the gap, because the 
voucher plan can be used to continue economic 
segregation within the schools. If this segregation 
occurs, the vouchers would effectively become a 
subsidy for the rich and middle class. 

Also, vouchers could lead to further racial segre- 
gation within external schools. Presently, there is no 
framework outside of the public school system that 
protects against this happening. This system could 
also lead to public support of religious instruction 
which might violate the prohibitions of the Constitu- 
tion. For example: 

Several cases now in the judicial works will have a bearing 
on the legal status of vouchers. One of these is Flask v. 
Gardner, which challenges the use of federal funds to pay 
for educational services conducted in religious-sponsored 
schools under Title I of ESEA; If the courts should de- 
cide: that the use of funds in this way is unconstitutional, 


the legality of the voucher concepts so far as the religious- 
related schools are concerned would be dubious indeed.’ 


Others question whether parents, particularly low- 


“income parents, are capable or have the desire to 


choose sources of education for their children. In 
addition, many wonder whether a voucher system 
would jeopardize the public schools which might be 
forced to become schools of the last resort. 

The true merit of the current interest in educational 
vouchers is that it has provided a new way of looking 
at the problem of delivering quality education to dis- 
satisfied consumers. This new viewpoint has stimu- 
lated public schools to develop educational alterna- 
tives themselves. In so doing, the external voucher 
has prompted the development of the internal voucher : 
plan—a plan which does not demand the creation of 
still another bureaucratic regulatory agency to facili- 
tate its implementation. The public schools have the 
capacity and the resources to operate such a system 
internally. The creation of a voucher system of 
education which operates outside (external) the 
public school system is less necessary and/or desirable 
than the creation of options within (internal) a 
public system of education. The voucher emphasis 
on alternatives has given the public school mechanism 
a new mission to use existing resources. 
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AN INTERNAL VOUCHER SYSTEM 


As we have suggested, the voucher concept, there- 
fore, can be viewed as external or internal. The ex- 
ternally oriented voucher system emphasizes access 
to alternative schools outside the public school system. 
The internally oriented voucher plan views access 
to alternatives within the framework of the public 
school system. Both plans rely on increased consumer 
interest in alternative forms of education, and ac- 
knowledge the intrinsic value of individual choice. 

Many teachers, supervisors and administrators feel 
constrained by the system of public schooling and 
are eager to join with parents and students in a 
search for reform. These professional educators have 
been waiting for a new framework for action. In 
fact, many have attempted successfully to bring about 
changes, at times, against major obstacles. 

Enough members of the public school establish- 
ment have embraced the philosophy of institutional 
deficiency to sustain an internal effort to create new 
ground rules for professional action. Considerable 
inside professional energy could be channeled from 
trying to improve a single educational process to 
working out alternative forms of education within 
the basic framework of public schools. 

Public schools have gone through a number of 
important stages to insure that they would be non- 
sectarian and non-exclusive, and that they would re- 
flect the basic values of an open, free society. Public 
schools are mature enough, strong enough to with- 
stand any pressures that might attempt to compromise 
these values. These professional pressures are critical 
to the control of schools that might be bent on under- 
mining the basic values of a free society. The point 
here is that public schools—subject to public scru- 
tiny as they are—are more capable of representing 
our noblest values than many of our more exclusive 
private schools. Thus, a quick rise in private sector 
education without adequate supervision and monitor- 
ing might, in the name of responsiveness, create edu- 
cational structures which would not serve the basic 
societal values that support a free society. 

Furthermore, alternative forms of education, to be 
legitimized under a framework of public schools, must 
satisfy other important standards. One criterion in 
particular deserves mention here. Any alternative 
mode of education must be capable of addressing a 
comprehensive set of educational objectives, not merely 
particular sets. For example, some may advance a 
“free school,” based on the theory that it is complete 
freedom of the learner that is important—and that 
happiness, joy and ecstasy are the major objectives 
of education. This alternative may not be legitimized 
by public schools because of the emphasis on particu- 
lar objectives at the expense of others. Public schools 
have a responsibility—the wide-range objectives of: 


1. Basic learning to acquire skills—reading, writing, com- 
munications, inquiring, analyzing. 

2. Talent development, developing individual creative 
potentialities. 

3. Preparation for basic success in assuming major societal 


careers: parent, consumer, citizen, self-developing in- 
dividual. 


These can be categorized as “cognitive” (intellec- 
tual) and “affective” (emotional) terms if necessary, 
but they are broad at their base. Public schools are 
instrumentally related to the fabric of society—eco- 
nomically, as well as politically and culturally. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, for public schools to ignore 
or dismiss these ties. Consequently, public schools 
must also be manpower institutions. Unless a per- 
son is independently wealthy, he hopes school will 
open options for him in the career market; unless a 
learner expects to secede from participation in 
society he expects schooling to help him acquire the 
skills to participate effectively as a citizen with rights. 

Therefore, it is possible for certain-alternative forms 
of education to cultivate people who are happy, joy- 
ous, ecstatic—but who cannot read, write, or qualify 
for any realistic economic career. Perhaps, in the 
name of humanistic education, certain educational 
options may emphasize primarily affective objectives. 
The learner who has selected these options may real- 
ize too late there are other requirements for full 
involvement in the multi-environments (economic, 
political, cultural, social) of modern society. Iron- 
ically, in these cases, the very humanization the option 
sought to realize may, in the end, have produced ex- 
actly the opposite effect, i.e., denying the learner 
options in the real world. Public schools and their 
traditions of experience are more likely to protect 
the next generation from these possibilities than their 
less accountable private counterparts. 

If our assumption is valid—namely that the present 
public school educational process constitutes only 
one alternative to a common set of objectives, and 
that a diverse consumer-society is rightfully demand- 
ing alternatives to the one—then the basic problem is 
really in the delivery of an expanded supply of legit- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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“The development of constitutionally acceptable forms of public aid 
that provides significant assistance to the operation of Catholic schools is 


by no means a certainty at either the state or federal levels. ... 


a”? 


Pros and Cons of Public Funding 
for Catholic Schools 


By Ernest BARTELL, C.S.C. 
President, Stonehill College 


HE EMOTIONAL CONTENT of economic argu- 
ments for and against aid to Catholic elemen- 
tary and secondary schools tends to run high 
and to lead to simplistic policy positions. A fair in- 
terpretation of results from publicly and privately 
financed research into present and future levels of 
enrollment, costs and private revenues of nonpublic 
schools does not support extremist positions on either 
side of the question. Rather, a reasonable reading of 
` the results of systematic analysis, such as that publicly 
financed for the President’s Commission on School 
Finance and for the Governor’s Commission for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education for the State of 
New York, and that privately financed for the Arch- 
diocesan School Board of St. Louis and other clients 
at Notre Dame,? supports a more moderate, though 
less eye-catching economic position that might be 
summarized as follows: 
Public aid for nonpublic schools, assuming it can be made 
constitutionally and economically feasible in some form, is 
warranted. However, in the amounts that are likely to be 
_ economically and politically feasible, aid is likely to be 
both effective and available only to the extent that Cath- 
‘ olic school systems and their adherents take positive steps 
within their means to counteract unfavorable trends in 
enrollment and economic viability. 

The simplistic case in favor of aid rightly stresses 
the savings to taxpayers and the social contribution 
presently made by $1.1 billion annually of privately 
funded educational operating expenditures in the 


* Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 

1 Economic Problems of Nonpublic Schools. A report to 
the Presidents Commission on School Finance (Notre 
Dame: 1971): The Collapse of Nonpublic Education: Ru- 
mor or Reality? A report on nonpublic education in the 
State of New York on the quality, cost and financing of ele- 
mentary and secondary education (New York: 1971); Cath- 
ос Education in St. Louis, Allocation and Distribution of 
Financial and Human Resources (Notre Dame: 1970). 
The report to the President’s Commission summarizes re- 
search results from a wide variety of existing studies of en- 
rollment, finance and attitudes in Catholic elementary and 
secondary education. This report is hereafter identified as 
President’s Commission Report. 

2 Thomas Swartz іп Presidents Commission Report, Ch. 
V, pp. 301-350. 
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Catholic elementary and secondary schools of the 
nation, which enroll over 80 per cent of total national 
nonpublic schoolchildren. However, simplistic argu- 
ments in favor of public aid sometimes overestimate 
the savings to the public sector by calculating the 
product of average operating costs in the nation’s 
public schools times the number of pupils in Catholic 
schools. For 1970, such a calculation yields total 
savings of $3.64 million to taxpayers through the 
operation of Catholic schools. Average costs per pupil 
in public schools, however, are not necessarily identi- 
cal to the marginal costs of educating additional 
pupils transferred into an already functioning public 
system. Marginal costs can be expected to be lower 
than average costs as long as there is excess capacity 
in the public schools and there exist some relatively 
fixed costs that need not be duplicated by the en- 
rollment of additional pupils. In fact, in many 
public school systems, pupil-teacher ratios have been 
failing in recent years, and, since 1971, total elemen- 
tary and secondary enrollment has leveled off and 
has begun to fall as a result of earlier declines in the 
birth rate. 

Because the distribution of Catholic school pupils 
does not parallel exactly that of public school en- 
rollments, it would be impossible to estimate the 
ability of public school systems to absorb nonpublic 
enrollments without matching and aggregating data 
from thousands of individual school districts, public 
and nonpublic. However, aggregating from geo- 
graphically differentiated data for central city 
SMSA,* other SMSA and outlying areas in each state, 
Dr. Thomas Swartz has been able to derive reasonable 
gross estimates of costs to the public sector if all non- 
public enrollments, Catholic and non-Catholic, in 
1970 were to be enrolled in public school systems.” 
Under a high excess capacity assumption that pupil- 
teacher ratios in public schools could be raised again 
to their highest level since 1965, additional current 
operating costs of public schools are estimated to rise 
by $1.35 billion, or only one-third the total based on 


average public school costs. Under a low excess 
capacity assumption that pupil-teacher ratios cannot 
be raised above current levels for political reasons, 
resulting marginal cost estimates of $3.15 billion much 
more closely approach simple average costs, although 
still totalling almost $500 million less. At current 
costs for new construction, the capital costs for addi- 
tional public school facilities under the high excess 
capacity assumption would place an additional burden 
on the public sector of $4.67 billion, while the cor- 
responding capital costs under the low excess capacity 
assumption would rise to an astronomical $9.9 bil- 
lion. 

Although the simplistic estimates of savings to the 
public sector are clearly overstated, more cautious 
estimates still support the proposition that the opera- 
tion of nonpublic schools results in savings to tax- 
payers. Even if it could be assumed that public 
schools could again be crowded to peak levels of 
recent years, the savings in operating costs alone are 
sufficiently substantial to allow for an annual public 
subsidy to each of the nation’s nonpublic school 
pupils of up to $350, exclusive of school transporta- 
tion costs (which are assumed to be roughly equal in 
both systems and hence excluded from both public 
and nonpublic cost calculations). Estimates of capital 
costs based on new construction undoubtedly over- 
state true costs. Nevertheless, even if nonpublic 
school buildings or other facilities could be purchased 
or rented by the public sector at lower costs, there 
still remains the possibility of additional savings 
through subsidized use of the facilities by nonpublic 
schools, as long as additional subsidy requirements 
are less than public sector rental or amortization costs. 

Moreover, contrary to some simplistic arguments 
against public aid, economic analysis suggests that 
private educational resources are competitively effi- 
cient in the provision of educational services that 
serve both private and public purposes. Enrollment 
in Catholic schools fulfills public requirements for 
school attendance, and indeed there is some eco- 
nometric analysis by Dr. Dennis Dugan to suggest 
that educational inputs in Catholic schools yield out- 
puts in measurable basic skills that are more significant 
per unit of input than in public schools.‘ 


DECLINING ENROLLMENTS 

At the same time, however, there is unmistakable 
evidence that enrollment in Catholic schools is de- 
clining and that the declines are increasing at an 


_ 3 It is interesting to note that in his speech before the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association on behalf of federal 


aid to nonpublic schools in April, 1972, President Richard. 


Nixon quoted only the higher estimated operating and cap- 
ital costs, based on the low excess capacity assumption. 
(See The New York Times, April 7, 1972, p. 1.) 

4 Cf. “St. Louis,” ор. cit., Ch. IV. 
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increasing rate. The peak year for the percentage of 
Catholic school-age children actually enrolled in 
Catholic schools was 1958, when almost 54 per cent 
of the eligible population was enrolled. Because of 
rising population growth in the following years, ab- 
solute levels of Catholic school enrollment peaked in 
1962, but have declined ever since, so that the 4.5 
million pupils enrolled in Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools in 1970 represented less than one- 
third the Catholic school-age population. 

Enrollment projections done by Dr. Kenneth Brown 
for the President’s Commission on School Finance in 
1971, using techniques that have proven accurate in 
private case studies, indicate that by 1975-1976, 
Catholic school enrollment across the nation is likely 
to be down to 3 million, representing only 22 per cent 
of the Catholic school-age population. 

Implicit or explicit in many of the arguments on 
behalf of public aid is the assumption that problems 
of declining enrollments are the result of the rising 
costs of education and hence would be reversed or 
checked by the arrival of public aid. In fact, how- 
ever, analysis of attitudes and enrollment behavior of 
Catholic families in a wide variety of case studies 
yields converging evidence that cost is not a dominant 
factor in the decision against Catholic school enroll- 
ment. Conventional economic theory does suggest 
that the quantity of any good or service demanded 
can be expected to diminish as a result of price in- 
creases, with the amount of impact dependent upon 
such factors as the price and availability of substitutes, 
changing preferences of buyers and changes in their 
ability to pay as measured by family incomes. 

Part of the decline in enrollment at the lowest 
grades can be explained demographically by decreas- 
ing birth rates in recent years within Catholic and 
non-Catholic families alike. More important, how- 
ever, in the evaluation of the potential effective- 
ness of public aid is the increasing evidence of 
reluctance among Catholic families to enroll their chil- 
dren in a school system whose subjective justification 
is increasingly uncertain and whose educational iden- 
tity is increasingly diffuse in the eyes of potential 
users. This reluctance appears to be greatest not 
among the poor, but among the younger, better edu- 
cated and more affluent Catholic families. In general, 
as perceived by these families, Catholic schools do not 
compete favorably with public school alternatives in 
the attainment of those conventional secular educa- 
tional goals that these Catholic families increasingly 
share with their non-Catholic neighbors. But neither 
do the Catholic schools offer sufficiently distinctive 
religious education as perceived by the same class of 
parents to offset other disadvantages of Catholic 
schools. 

Thus, it is not surprising that regression analysis and 
other statistical tools applied to data about Catholic 
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family attitudes and actual enrollment indicate that 
tuition charges have not been a significant factor in 
explaining enrollment declines in the 1960’s. Such a 
result is not difficult to interpret. Because Catholic 
schools were originally envisioned by American bishops 
as quasi-public schools for Catholic children, tuition 
rates have historically been low. As a result, despite 
relatively large increases in recent years, annual re- 

‚ ported tuition charges in the nation’s parochial schools 
averaged only $70 in 1970, and covered less than one- 
third of operating expenses. Although at some level 
tuition charges can be expected to exercise a serious 
negative influence on enrollments, it is intuitively 
reasonable that the extra few dollars of tuition in- 
crease during the 1960’s, when considered alongside 
the growth in family incomes and the dollar value re- 
ceived in educational services, would not be adequate 
to explain the rapid rates of enrollment decline. In- 
deed, enrollments are falling equally in many areas 
with zero or below-average tuition. 

In addition, research evidence indicates not that 
parents are withdrawing children already enrolled 
in Catholic schools, as might be expected under pres- 
sure of rising tuitions, but that they are failing to 
enroll younger children as they reach school age, so 
that enrollment declines are greatest in the lowest 
grades where tuition charges are lowest, and enroll- 
ment is holding up best at the high school level, where 
charges are the greatest. A crude statistical measure 
of price elasticity of demand, based on available na- 
tional data, suggests that tuition increases have prob- 
ably not accounted for more than 20 per cent of the 
enrollment decline in Catholic schools since peak 
years. 

Moreover, although some school closings can be 
attributed to the financial inability of individual parish 
churches to maintain subsidies required for the op- 
erating deficits of their schools, several studies have 
shown that Catholic families are contributing on the 
average only approximately two per cent of their 
gross family incomes to their parish churches for all 

` current operating purposes, including educational 

subsidies. Since slightly more than 50 per cent of 
parish revenues are required for school subsidies, 
only about one per cent of Catholic family incomes 
are tapped for the operating subsidies of the schools. 

Certainly, some families are contributing considerably 

more than two per cent of income to their local 


churches, but this simply means that many other — 


registered Catholic families are motivated to con- 
tribute little or nothing at all to the support of the 
`- schools and ‘the churches which operate them. More- 
over, there is some evidence that church contributions 
are regressive, that is, that less affluent Catholic 


5 Cf. case studies in Denver, St. Louis, Indianapolis cited 
in E. Bartell, “Costs and Benefits of Non Public Schools,” 
President’s Commission Report, p. 231. 


families are contributing a higher proportion of their 
smaller incomes than that contributed by more 
affluent Catholics. If, as studies of federal income 
tax deductions have shown, private secular education 
is the philanthropy of the rich, then church-related 
schools may well be the philanthropy of the poor. 

Some of the disenchantment expressed in enroll- 
ment behavior and financial support is due to the 
shortage of religious teachers, upon whom the identity 
and operation of the schools have traditionally de- 
pended, and whose diminishing numbers are expected 
to decline by an additional 20 per cent between 1970 
and 1975. Although public aid may make it possible 
to replace low-cost religious teachers with more highly 
qualified lay teachers than is now possible, aid can- 
not restore a lost religious identity. Instead, it is 
evident in some case studies that enrollment declines 
are most rapid in the parishes that already have the 
“best” Catholic schools, measured by conventional 
financially expensive standards of high expenditures 
per pupil, high teacher qualifications and low pupil- 
teacher ratios. On the other hand, loyalty to Catholic 
schools appears to hold up best in lower middle in- 
come urban areas whose Catholic schools have the 
poorest conventional qualifications within the Catholic 
school systems, but which are perceived by typically 
less affluent and less highly educated parents to be 
relatively better in comparison with local public 
school alternatives. Some of these latter preferences 
may be based upon greater regard for tradition, fear 
of exposure of children to currents of secular social 
change and fear of racial integration, although it 
is not possible to confirm these attitudes conclusively. 
Nevertheless, it is not clear that public aid alone can 
alter present socioeconomic patterns of enrollment 
decline and reverse trends which suggest that the 20 
per cent of Catholic children still enrolled in privately 
supported Catholic schools by 1980 are likely as not 
to be the sons and daughters of lower middle income, 
less well-educated white urban Catholic families, 
with some pockets of enrollment in southern white 
communities. 


AID AND THE PUBLIC GOOD 


Rather, it is more reasonable to conclude from 
patterns of enrollment decline that public aid must 
be made contingent upon evidence that the distribu- 
tion of the aid serves the public good. Apart from 
all controversies over the definition of public priorities, 
the public purpose of support to Catholic schools be- 
comes increasingly difficult to define when the be- 
havior of the population whom the aid is intended 
to serve displays weakening loyalties. 

There is nothing that is inevitable about statistical 
projections of declining enrollments, although some 
critics suggest that the disappearance of private sup- 
port for sectarian schools is the inevitable by-product 


of a decline in doctrinal orthodoxy and unanimity 
within the sponsoring sect. If so, the internal freedom 
and pluralism that have marked the history of the 
Catholic Church since the Second Vatican Council 
could signal the end of a collective felt need for 
Catholic schools. Although logically plausible, this 
argument does not convincingly explain the durability, 
enrollment stability and, in some cases, growth among 
non-Catholic sectarian schools, often in the face of 
rapidly rising costs. In any case, both statistical and 
historical argumentation converge in support of the 
assertion that the principal problems facing Catholic 
schools are not financial, but ideological, and that the 
burden of responsibility thus rests upon the Catholic 
community: to define its own educational goals and 
priorities to establish credibility for claims made for 
the effectiveness of public aid. 

On the other hand, it would be premature to pre- 
clude the advisability of aid to Catholic schools on 
grounds of inevitable collapse and social disutility. 
As indicated above, econometric productivity analysis 
of Catholic school operations indicates a degree of 
efficiency in the operation of Catholic schools for the 
attainment of conventional educational goals as em- 
bodied in pupil performance on standardized tests, 
something the Coleman report using similar tech- 
niques a few years back was unable to demonstrate 
in the operation of public schools. Given the scarcity 
of resources for public purposes in our society, it is 
not obvious that abandonment of a private investment 
of billions of dollars in physical facilities, personnel 
training, and annual operations is in the public in- 
terest as long as these inputs are measurably produc- 
tive and as long as aid can be administered in such a 
way as to maintain such a large commitment of pri- 
vate resources to the provision of a service that has 
social value. 

Costs of education, however, are rising faster than 
incomes in the United States. Hence, it may legit- 
imately be asked whether or not the amounts of aid 
required to support the schools are feasible in light 
of the financial needs of public education, even as- 
suming that the private sector burden can be main- 
tained. To help answer this question, computerized 
simulation models were developed for the President’s 
Commission to project operating costs, revenues and 
deficits of Catholic elementary and secondary schools 
and to estimate required amounts of public aid under 
a variety of assumptions about the stabilization of the 
educational burden on church revenues and family 
incomes and about various cost-sensitive administra- 
tive policies of school operation. Incorporated into 
these models are estimates of seven key determinants 
of financial change in Catholic school operations, i.e., 
inflationary trends in the economy, enrollments, avail- 


SE. Bartell, loc. cit., President’s Commission Report, Ch. 
І. 
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ability of religious teachers, religious and lay teacher 
salary schedules, contributions to general church 
revenues, ability to raise tuitions and the effects of 
administrative educational strategies such as con- 
solidation to achieve economies in the use of educa- 
tional resources. 


FUTURE AID REQUIREMENTS 


In recognition of weakening enrollment demand 
and institutional barriers within the Church to larger 
allocations of unrestricted operating revenues to the 
schools, the estimates of future public aid require- 
ments were based on the assumption that tuition 
could be raised, but only at the same rate as family 
incomes, and that school subsidies could not claim 
a larger share of church operating revenues than at 
present. In effect, the financial burden of the schools 
on both families and parishes was stabilized relative 
to the projected ability to pay of both. Within these 
constraints, the projected need for aid was sensitive in 
varying degrees to estimates and projections of the 
remaining variables listed above. 

Test runs of the projection models, however, con- 
firmed that future required amounts of public aid 
are most sensitive to policy decisions taken within the 
Catholic school systems, especially with respect to 
school closings and consolidations in response to fall- 
ing enrollments (or alternatively, sensitive to the 
success of efforts to halt the declines in enrollments). 
Hence, depending upon the mix of estimates used for 
the eight key determinants above, the average na- 
tional need for unrestricted outside aid will vary be- 
tween $87 and $492 per pupil by the 1975-1976 aca- 
demic year. The lower limit will be applicable if 
“good times” assumptions about both inflationary 
trends in the economy and trends in church contribu- 
tions are realized, and if school closings and consolida- 
tions can keep pace with enrollment declines in such 
a way as to maintain existing pupil-teacher ratios. 
The need for aid will approach $500 per year if 
“hard times” assumptions about private church con- 
tribution and continued growth of inflation at five 
per cent per year are realized and if Catholic school 
administrators try to keep virtually all schools open, 
thereby absorbing enrollment declines in smaller 
class size and lower pupil-teacher ratios. 

Obviously, neither limiting figure represents a real- 
istic set of expectations about the response of school 
decision-makers to declining enrollments. More real- 
istic is the expectation that some degree of consolida- 
tion will be possible, but not enough to prevent some 
fall in pupil-teacher ratios, especially if accompanied 
by program enrichment and diversification to main- 
tain support of education-conscious Catholic parents. 
If it can thus be assumed that pupil-teacher ratios will 
fall roughly half way between the limiting extremes, 
then the amount of outside aid required per pupil is 
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likely to be about $200 under “good times” conditions 
` апа $300 under “hard times” assumptions. By 1980, 
the required amounts of aid per pupil under the same 
“good times” and “hard times” conditions are esti- 
mated at just over $200 and just under $495 respec- 
tively. 

The apparent stabilization of required aid in the 
“good times” model depends, of course, on the success 
of national counterinflationary policies, and especially 
upon the willingness of Catholics to maintain con- 
tributions to be used to subsidize a steadily smaller 
number of full-time Catholic school pupils, as well as 
upon carefully designed and promulgated policies of 
-partial school consolidation to help offset increases in 
costs per pupil due to enrollment declines. These 
amounts of aid per pupil are not unreasonable when 
compared with marginal operating costs to the public 
sector of absorbing the total enrollment of Catholic 
schools, as described above, although the constitu- 
tional and political problems of mobilizing a national 
total of $600 million to $900 million in reasonably 
unrestricted state and federal aid by 1976 are not to 
_ be underestimated. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


Seven states, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Illinois, California, Ohio and Michigan, account for 
65 per cent of taxpayer savings from the operation of 
nonpublic schools. In three of these, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Michigan, the most successful resis- 
tance to state aid to church-related schools has 
emerged. The Pennsylvania Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1968 provided for 
the state purchase of secular services from nonpublic 
schools, including reimbursement of teacher salaries.’ 
Although a Philadelphia district court decision in 
1969 upheld the act, in June, 1971, the United States 
Supreme Court reversed that decision in Lemon v. 
Kurtzman, and in effect thereby eliminated from con- 
sideration similar proposals for direct reimbursement 
or purchase of services already legislated or pending 
in several states.® 

On April 6, 1972, a federal district court in Penn- 
sylvania declared unconstitutional another attempt by 
that state to aid nonpublic schools, this time with 
legislation to reimburse parents of nonpublic school- 
children for tuition up to $75 in elementary schools 
_ and up to $150 in secondary schools. This decision 
was followed shortly by a federal district court review 


7 For brief descriptions of proposals for state aid in effect 
and pending in the first quarter of 1972, see F. H. Bredeweg, 
State Aid to Non-Public Schools (Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, 1972). 


8 Lemon v. Kurtzman and Robinson v. DeCenso, 403 U.S. > 


602 (1971). 

э Bredeweg, op. cit, р. 22; The New York Times, April 
18, 1972, р. 12. 

10 See The New York Times, April 7, 1972, p. 14. 

11 F, H. Bredeweg, of. cit., р. 21. 


of the Ohio Parental Grant bill and of an Ohio Su- 
preme Court decision which, five months earlier (in a 
rehearing in light of the Lemon decision of the 1967 
Ohio Auxiliary Materials and Services Act) had 
unanimously upheld the aid provided under the Ohio 
laws, in part because “the financial benefit is to par- 
ents and children, not to schools.”® The federal court 
repudiated the application of this principle to parental 
grants. If upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court on appeal, these decisions could cast into doubt 
the constitutionality of proposals for a federal tax 


credit to parents of nonpublic schoo] children, since 


the federal district court in Pennsylvania argued that 
“by providing a program for aiding the parents, the 
state is plainly advancing religious education.” Al- 
though economically intelligible, the ratification of 
this argument may serve to extend the notion of eco- 
nomic separation of church and state further than pre- 
vious decisions affecting church-related schools. 

A 1971 New York state law which would have al- 
located $33 million for the purchase of services from 
church-related schools was voided in January, 1972, 
because of its similarity to the state laws voided in the 
June, 1971, Supreme Court decisions. In Michigan, 
the State Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of the state Educational Services Act of 1970, but, 
seven months before the June, 1971, Supreme Court 
decisions, Michigan voters approved an amendment 
to the state constitution which forbids appropriation 
of public moneys or property for nonpublic schools 
and declares that “no payment, credit, tax benefit, 
exemption or deductions, tuition voucher, subsidy, 
grant or loan or public moneys or property shall be 
provided, directly or indirectly, to support the atten- 
dance of any student or the employment of any person 
at any such nonpublic school. . . .”74 

The scope of this essay and the competence of its 
author do not extend to legal analysis of the implica- 
tions of recent state and federal decisions affecting 
public aid to church-related schools. Nevertheless, 
some comments about potential economic effects on 
some of the more familiar forms of aid in the areas of 
both public finance and private demand for Catholic 
education may be ventured. Most proposals for state 
and federal aid can be classified into four economic- 
ally distinct categories: (1): purchase of service con- 
tracts; (2) tax credits and tuition rebates; (3) tuition 
grants or vouchers; (4) direct grants in kind. 

Even the sketchy survey of recent legislative history 
is sufficient to suggest that none of these categories of 
aid can claim constitutional validity with assurance. 
Perhaps a constitutional expert may yet devise an un- 
objectionable purchase of service contract, but for 
now this route to aid, which may well have been the 
most popular as measured by the number of pending 
proposals in state legislatures prior to June, 1971, is 
closed. 


INCOME TAX CREDITS 


_ The income tax credit, which would allow families 
to subtract part or all of their nonpublic school tuition 
payments from actual income tax payments, has risen 
in popularity among supporters of aid since the failure 
of purchase of service contracts to win court approv- 
als.12 Direct institutional aid would understandably 
be more attractive to the typical Catholic school de- 
cisionmaker than tax credits to Catholic parents. The 
tax credit will benefit the institution only to the extent 
that it produces indirect favorable effects in school 
operations. To the extent that the tax credit reduces 
the cost of Catholic education to families, enrollment 
may be favorably influenced. However, the enroll- 
ment demand analysis reviewed above suggests that 
this indirect influence of lower effective tuition rates 
is not likely to be great. Reductions in voluntary 
transfers of Catholic school pupils to public schools 
and resulting reductions in Catholic school closings 
might well not be sufficiently significant in cost sav- 
ings to the public sector to warrant the cost of the tax 
credit as measured by foregone tax revenues. It is 
possible that the simple availability of the tax credit 
would help psychologically to strengthen confidence 
of Catholic families in the viability of Catholic schools, 
and thereby indirectly help reduce declining Catholic 
school enrollments. 

On the other hand, for the tax credit to be trans- 
ferred more directly to the cash balances of Catholic 
schools, it would be necessary for the Catholic schools 
to raise tuitions up to the amount of the tax credit 
itself. Such a policy would neutralize the impact of 
the tax credit on family incomes and enrollment de- 
mand. Moreover, it would adversely affect low-in- 
come families who do not pay taxes, unless provision 
were made by the schools for additional scholarship 
aid, or unless legislation were to include a negative 
income tax feature. Even then, the economic equity 
of the tax credit might be criticized on grounds that 
it offers the same relief to the rich as to the poor. 

Despite administrative and analytic difficulties such 
as these, the income tax credit with the personal en- 
dorsement of President Richard Nixon has won the 
support of members of the National Council of Cath- 
olic Bishops and the National Catholic Educational 
Association as the most politically and constitutionally 
feasible form of aid legislation. However, the April, 
1972, federal court decisions in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, if upheld, would appear not only to close this 
route to aid, but virtually any other indirect form of 
financial aid to schools through parental assistance. 
Since it is always possible for individuals and institu- 
tions to transfer liquid funds from one purpose to an- 


12 The economic’ effects of the tuition rebate are analytic- 
ally similar to those of the income tax credit. 

13 See Authur Corazzini in President’s Commission Re- 
port, Ch. IX, pp. 446-459. 
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other, any financial aid which increases the liquidity 
of parents or schools can be construed as potential aid 
for “advancing” religious education. A reduction in 
federal income taxes to stimulate the economy has the 
same economic effect on incomes of parents. Prop- 
erty tax exemptions for nonpublic schools have the 
same economic effect, that is, to increase opportun- 
ities for schools to allocate uncommitted cash re- 
sources to religious education. Clearly, no aid pro- 
posal worthy of the name completely restricts the free- 
dom of individuals and institutions to make substitu- 
tions in their own spending patterns. Moreover, to 
the extent that legislative aid proposals attempt to 
control the disposition of funds and thereby restrict 
the freedom to transfer funds from legally subsidized 
activities to unsubsidized religious activities, they may 
become increasingly suspect under the “excessive en- 
tanglement” criterion invoked in the Junc, 1971, Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

The issuance of tuition vouchers or grants to par- 
ents for use at any school, public or nonpublic, appeals 
to the economist impressed with the efficiency of a 
competitive free market. However, vouchers tend to 
shift the burden of school costs away from users to the 
public sector, and thereby minimize the commitment 
of private resources to education. 

This underlies a principal economic argument for 
public aid to nonpublic schools. In this aspect of 
public finance, vouchers are less desirable than limited 
tax credits, which would permit Catholic schools to 
raise tuitions to a higher proportion of school costs, 
and thereby maintain a private tuition commitment 
over and above any tax-credited portion. A voucher 
with sufficient value to cover costs per pupil in public 
schools would more than cover operating costs in 
Catholic schools, and hence relieve Catholic parents 
of the burden of private support. It is also possible 
that public regulation to ensure non-discrimination 
in admissions and the maintenance of other qualita- 
tive standards would seriously alter traditional opera- 
tion of Catholic schools and run the risk of “excessive 
entanglement.”?5 Moreover, lobbyists for aid tend to 
regard voucher proposals as politically more contro- 
versial than tax credits because of the allegedly greater 
threat of vouchers to the public schools. 

Direct grants-in-kind cover a wide range of services, 


(Continued on page 87) 
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“The demise of large numbers of private schools, which seems likely 
unless means are found to assist them, would create a virtual state monop- 
oly in public schooling, a cheerless prospect which is inimical to American 


democracy.” 


Private Schools and the Public 


Interest 
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President Emeritus, Goucher College 


HE CHIEF RATIONALE Of the independent school 

is to offer a “better” education than that avail- 

able in the public school.* Most parents de- 
sire for their children the best education within their 
reach. But “better” and “best” in this connection 
_ mean different things to different people. The best 
may mean academically or intellectually best, but not 
necessarily. What makes a given education “better” 
or “best” depends not only upon the available options 
but upon the value perspective of the parent who 
chooses. A recent survey entitled “How the Public 
Views Nonpublic Schools” found that “the reason 
cited most often by those who believe the quality of 
education is best in the private school is that the stu- 
dent receives more personal attention. . . . There is 
a strong tendency to judge quality by the way students 
are dealt with as individuals.”' Most independent 
schools are relatively small and familial and have a 
favorable student-teacher ratio. These characteristics, 
as well as the ability of thése schools to offer good 
intellectual training and rather rich opportunities in 
sports and extracurricular activities, figure strongly in 
the parental choice of such a school. It is a matter of 
priorities. The parent who chooses a church school 
as “best” usually assigns the top priority to education 
in a religious environment but looks also for a good 
education in secular subjects; he may in fact believe 
they are inseparable. The parent who chooses an in- 
dependent school as “best,” while he gives special 
weight to the school’s academic attainments and asso- 
ciated characteristics, expects a good outcome also in 


* This article is reprinted from chapters I and III of Otto 
Kraushaar’s study, American Nonpublic Schools: Patterns 
of Diversity (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1972). 
Copyright © 1972, Johns Hopkins Press. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 

1 “How the Public Views Nonpublic Schools,’ a public 
opinion survey by Gallup International, sponsored and pub- 
lished by “A Study of the American Independent School” 
(Cambridge, Mass.: July, 1969), р. 3. 
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character education; many would contend that the two 
are inseparable elements of a good education. 

Besides functioning as religious and academic al- 
ternatives to the public schools, private schools also 
fill special needs that public schools in many localities 
are not equipped to meet. Boarding schools are a case 
in point. Nonpublic schools also fill many other needs, 
among them schools for mentally defective, emotion- 
ally disturbed, or physically impaired children, tutor- 
ing schools, choir schools, schools based on a special 
pedagogical concept such as the Rudolf Steiner meth- 
od or other free, experimental, or community school 
concepts, and schools designed to meet the special 
needs of minority groups, such as the black community ° 
schools that are sprouting in most urban centers. 
Throughout much of American history private schools 
were the mainstay of the nation’s schools; and after 
the spread of the public schools private venturing has 
supplemented, extended and enriched the opportuni- 
ties which the state makes available to children through 
its public schools. 

It is often remarked about nonpublic schools that 
while they are privately managed they are essentially 
public in function. The current arguments in support 
of state aid for private schools use this fact as the ma- 
jor premise. 

Right off one can say that compared to public 
schools private schools are usually fairly small; they 
are privately managed and financed, and stand in a 
special relation to their students because the students 
or parents choose the school and the school the stu- 
dent. The one is not required to attend, and the 
other is not required to admit. All this is clear enough 
for general purposes, but a closer look reveals that it 
is not quite that simple. In fact, every generalization 
about the control, funding, selectivity, size, and so on, 
of nonpublic schools is obliged to take into account 
variables which do not fit the customary stereotypes 
of independent or church-related schools. 
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In school governance, for example, “private con- 
trol” assumes many forms and is exercised in many 
different ways.’ The distinctively private way, follow- 
ing the model of the private college, is governance by 
an autonomous, self-perpetuating board of trustees who 
delegate much of their power and authority to the 
school head. This type of governance is typical of the 
independent schools. Many church-affiliated schools 
are presently in the throes of adopting it. Catholic 
parish schools were traditionally managed by a local 
pastor, priest or nun with some help from the parish 
council or board, but with precious little accountabil- 
ity to or interference from higher administrative eche- 
lons. But the trend is simultaneously toward gov- 
ernance by parish boards of education with genuine 
policy-making powers, and toward greater adminis- 
trative integration of discrete units under diocesan 
boards of education. Catholic private academies, on 
the other hand, are separately controlled by one or 
another of the many religious orders. The governance 
of Protestant schools is so diverse, it is difficult to gen- 
eralize except to say that school governance tends to 
follow the pattern of church governance. 

Another commonly recognized characteristic of pri- 
vatism is the derivation of financial support from client 
fees, endowment or other investment income, and 
philanthropy—in other words, from nonpublic funds. 
Again this is subject to exceptions. In the world of 
higher education, private universities have come to 
rely heavily upon public subsidies, while public insti- 
tutions are beating the drums for private as well as 
public support. In consequence, the differences be- 
tween public and private institutions of higher educa- 
tion have been noticeably blurred, but without subject- 
“ing private colleges, it should be noted, to a dangerous 
degree of public control. The line, however, between 
public and private elementary and secondary schools 
remains more sharply marked, not merely because the 
latter thus far receive only marginal support from 
public funds in most states, but because they are pri- 
vately governed alternatives in fulfilling compulsory 
education laws. No one is compelled by law to go to 
college, but schooling up to the legally defined leaving 
age is compulsory. This fact puts the case for public 
support of the private school in a somewhat different 
light from that of the private college. 

Still another characteristic of privatism in education 
is the practice of selective admissions based variously 
on mental aptitude, religious affiliation, ethnic kinship, 
social status and family background, or—failing all 
else—the ability to pay. Again, this is not uniquely a 
private school characteristic. Some public schools— 
the Bronx High School of Science and the Boston 
Latin School come to mind—practice selective admis- 
sions either openly on the basis of aptitude or special 
talent, or as a tacitly acknowledged academic pecking 
order among schools in a given municipality. On the 


client’s side, in choosing a school, the desire to be 
“with one’s own kind,” however “kind” may be de- 
fined, is a powerful motive. It is prominent among 
the reasons why some parents choose a private over a 
public school, and no less prominent in accounting for 
the migration of families from city to suburb, because 
the public schools there are generally better. Because 
this desire bulks so large in the bad conscience of our 
time, private schools are struggling to recruit “а better 
ethnic mix,” while public schools are earnestly busing 
students to achieve at least a measure of racial integra- 


tion. The desire to be “with one’s own kind” also 


prompts members of the black community to demand 
schools of their own; whether they be public or private 


doesn’t really matter much to them, just so they are 
theirs and are designed to meet their specific needs. 

Mutuality of choice functions only within limits in 
many nonpublic schools. Church bodies have been 
known in the past to impose heavy sanctions, virtually 
compelling parents to enroll children in the denomi- 
nation’s schools, so that for all practical purposes the 
option of attending the local public school was psy- 
chologically all but closed. Financial restrictions also 
limit the choice of many who might prefer a private 
over a public school. And on the school’s side, wheth- 
er in church-related or independent schools, the selec- 
tion of students is naturally restricted by the institu- 
tion’s proclaimed goals and constituency, or by less 
apparent but subtly applied screening policies. Never- 
theless, within the limits of various restrictions on 
choice, the nonpublic school “chooses” its students in 
a way that most public schools cannot because they 
are under the obligation to take virtually all children 
from the given district. We suspect that this mutual- 
ity of voluntary choice by student and school, to the 
degree that it is present, is one of the very significant 
educational differences between private and public 
schools. 

The difference stems from the fact that the public 
school finds itself with a building full of youngsters 
who are delivered to its doorstep unsolicited, including 
some who would prefer to be elsewhere, while the pri- 
vate school opens with a complement of students who 
were formally accepted by the school and who chose it. 
Voluntary choice provides a constructive basis for the 
growth of mutual responsibility and trust between the 
student and the school, with both parties having a 
stake in making the relationship work. Moreover, the 
exercise of choice maintains an educational free mar- 
ket which provides some public measure at least of the 
performance of competing schools as well as an incen- 
tive to improvement. Some public school critics sug- 
gest that more real competition among public schools, 
as well as among private and public schools, might 
provide significant new incentives to reform. 

The typical private school is not only unitary and 
relatively autonomous; it is with but a few exceptions 
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a relatively small school that enrolls only a manageable 
group of students—usually a smaller number than the 
minimum effective size set for public comprehensive 
high schools by Dr. James B. Conant in The American 
High School Today.? Catholic elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are somewhat larger on the average 
than other nonpublic schools. Most nonpublic schools 
are small by choice; some remain small because they 
‘lack reputation and clients, or the money or incentive 
to grow. But whether a school is small by choice or 
by the force of circumstances it is characteristic of 
private schools to regard smallness and direct human 
relations, unburdened by bureaucratic complexities, as 
essential. The aim is to provide a familial, personal- 
ized education under a headmaster or principal who 
accepts a broad delegation of power. Many public 
schools, on the other hand, under the necessity of deal- 
` ing with large numbers efficiently and economically, 
delegate the decision-making powers to a hierarchy of 
professional administrators, who because of the scale 
of operations are often remote from the students and 
the day-to-day educational process. 

There are subtle resemblances, however, between 
certain public and private schools, resemblances in 
style and atmosphere. It is often remarked that 
smaller high schools in affluent suburbs or exurbs in 
some ways resemble elite private day schools. Simi- 
larly, certain Catholic diocesan high schools, apart 
from the religious symbols which are usually much in 
evidence, resemble gray area urban public high 
schools. This is true also of some urban Lutheran 
schools. The suburban and elite schools have in com- 
mon the accent on college preparation and a student 
body drawn largely from a relatively homogeneous 
middle and upper middle class background. Resem- 
blances between urban denominational high schools 
and the public high schools derive from the fact that 


2 New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. In his view a high 
school graduating fewer than 100 annually is too small to be 
capable of providing a comprehensive curriculum, that is, 
one providing academic courses for the college bound as well 
as vocational courses for terminal students. For private 
schools that specialize in one type of curriculum a minimum 
enrollment is less critical. In 1965-66 three-quarters of all 
nonpublic secondary schools enrolled less than 400 students. 
Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1965-66, OE: 20111 (Washington, D.C.: Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1968), 
р. 19. Among the exceptions is the Punahou School, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, with an enrollment (in grades 1-12) of 3,480 
—the largest nonsectarian private school in the United 
States. On the other hand, there are schools so tiny that 
one is prompted to ask, What is a school? There is an ap- 
proved school in North Carolina enrolling just four pupils, 
all in the fourth grade; and another, also approved, consist- 
ing of a father teaching his four children in his own home. 

3 See pp. 4—5, of the Gallup survey cited above, п, 1. A 
companion survey entitled “The Public’s Attitude Toward 
the Public Schools,” sponsored by СЕК, Ltd., using the 
same national sample as the private school survey, revealed 
that 49 per cent of those interviewed say they knew “very 
little’ about the public schools, even those in their own 
community. Schooling is a topic about which many peo- 
ple evidently have firm opinions but little knowledge. 


both serve a more heterogeneous socioeconomic clien- 
tele with both blue- and white-collar family back- 
grounds and with a variety of occupational destina- 
tions in prospect for the graduate. 


RECENT ENROLLMENT PATTERNS 


Considering the fact that nonpublic schools in the 
United States enrolled annually during the 1960’s 
about six and a half million.elementary and secondary 
school pupils, the American public appears to be sur- 
prisingly uninformed about them, how they operate, 
what types there are, and how they differ. The Gallup 
survey, “How the Public Views Nonpublic Schools,” 
found that “by almost every test the public reveals 
little knowledge about nonpublic schools, especially 
about private non-church schools,” even those in their 
own communities. The respondents professed little 
knowledge of how these schools are supported, how 
much it costs to attend or what assistance might be 
available in the form of scholarships. But despite this 
lack of information or immediate interest in private 
schools, 73 per cent of those interviewed across the 
nation thought it would be a good idea to include 
private and parochial as well as public schools in plans 
for new cities built from the ground up on open land. 
Among respondents living in communities where pri- 
vate schools exist, 84 per cent favored the inclusion of 
private schools in new cities. It is evident that these 
schools, though little known, are widely accepted as a 
natural expression of a pluralistic society, even by 
many who choose to send their children to public 
schools. The overwhelming majority believe “there 
should be a right to choose.”$ 

It is not surprising, then, that church-affiliated and 
independent schools are still prominent on the Amer- 
ican educational scene a century and a half after the 
birth of the modern public school. But unlike the pri- 
vate colleges which now educate about 25 рег`сепї of 
all college students, nonpublic schools at present edu- 
cate only about 13 per cent of all students enrolled in 
elementary and secondary institutions. 

Though the percentages seem small, the total num- 
ber of students attending nonpublic schools at the peak 
in 1965—roughly 6.5 million out of the 48.5 million 
enrolled in all types of elementary and secondary 
schools—is far from negligible. Quite apart from the 
human benefits conferred, in financial terms alone 
(assuming an average cost during the 1960’s of $500 
per student in public schools, and an average annual 
enrollment in nonpublic schools of 6.2 million) the 
operation of nonpublic schools saved the states an ex- 
penditure of roughly $31 billion on education. 

Combining many sources of information, statistical 
and otherwise, leads to the following general conclu- 
sion: a ground swell of private school growth began 
soon after the Great Depression of the 1930's, the 
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trend accelerated significantly after the Second World 
War, and crested in the midsixties. Since then, the 
decline in Catholic school enrollment has evidently 
more than offset increases in small but growing groups 
of Protestant and Jewish schools, black schools, segre- 
gationist academies, and experimental free, community 
elementary schools. 

Each passing year records the demise of private 
schools, even long-established ones. It would be 
strange indeed if, in a time of vertiginous change, some 
forms of private schooling, that served well another 
era, were not found wanting and obsolete. Yet while 
the future of many private schools or groups of schools 
is far from secure, the idea of private venture schools 
as alternatives to public schools shows no sign of losing 
its appeal. On the contrary, the critics and frustrated 
reformers of public education turn naturally to pri- 
vate-venture schools to try out new ideas and to seek 
a fresh start. 


THE ISSUE OF AID 


The issue of state aid to nonpublic schools is com- 
monly put as a choice between whether private schools 
should or should not be assisted by public funds. But 
to put it thus is an archaism. Aside from the excep- 
tion which these schools enjoy from both state and fed- 
eral taxes—an indirect but nonetheless appreciable 
benefit—at least 23 of the 50 states provide pupil 
transportation, either statewide or within some local 
school districts; nine “loan” textbooks, and more have 
legislation to this effect pending, and at least eight pro- 
vide health services either statewide or in some local 
jurisdictions. State or county contracts with private 
schools covering the provision of special kinds of edu- 
cation or under special circumstances, though not 
widespread, are significant in that they continue an 
old New England tradition of reimbursing available 
private schools for public services rendered instead of 
building competing schools under public control. For 
example, Alaska contracts with certain parochial 
schools to provide “educational opportunities” for stu- 
dents in rural areas; in Massachusetts the State De- 
velopment Commission is authorized to fund selected 
privately-run experimental schools; in Maryland the 
state pays certain specialized private schools the full 
cost of educating physically handicapped children, a 
practice which is duplicated by a number of other 
states. Hawaii provides a tax credit on a fixed sched- 
ule for student dependents. A few states have encour- 
aged shared time or dual enrollment so that private 
school students can take advantage of programs in 
public schools. The issue of state aid has never been, 
in the United States, a question of whether the state 
shall or shall not aid nonpublic schools: it is in most 


4See the summary of “State Programs for Support to 
Nonpublic Schools” in Compact, published by the Educa- 
tion Commission of the States, February 1970, pp. 14-17. 


states a question of how to aid and how much aid. 

These efforts taken together define a new national 
concept of “public education” embracing all schools 
that serve a broadly useful social purpose. It is a nat- 
ural development out of the “new pluralism” which 
conceives American society and its institutions as an 
outgrowth of a succession of religious, ethnic, and 
racial conflicts. The price of peace is the gradual ac- 
commodations that are negotiated as new groups rise 
to challenge the dominant ethnic group—in our na- 
tional history the white Protestant establishment which 
long dominated the public school system. 

Despite the stout resistance of First Amendment 
fundamentalists who test proposed innovations in wel- 
fare and education by whether they maintain the 
mythical “wall of separation” between church and 
state “high and impregnable,” in Mr. Justice Black’s 
rhetorical flourish, the dominant trend recently in the 
politics of state aid appears to be an accommodating 
pragmatism, rather than a polarization into absolute 
either/ors. 

This is well illustrated by the brief but controversial 
history of Titles I, II, and III of the Federal Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School Education Act (ESEA) 
signed into law by President Lyndon Johnson in April 
1965. Federal aid to public schools (as distinct from 
colleges) had been effectively blocked during the Ken- 
nedy administration by the conflict over aid to church- 
related private schools. The deadlock was broken 
early in 1965 by a formula which limited federal assis- 
tance to compensatory programs for poor and educa- 
tionally deprived children, whether in public or pri- 
vate schools. The formula satisfied neither the public 
school-oriented separationists, who opposed any sort 
of aid to nonpublic schools, nor the private school ac- 
commodationists who felt it did not go far enough. 
But by means of some arm-twisting persuasion the 
rival National Education Association, championing the 
public schools, and the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference (now the United States Catholic Confer- 
ence), battling for the nonpublic schools, gave their 
grudging consent and drew the diffident National 
Council of Churches into the agreement along with 
several other moderate separationist groups. Hard- 
core separationists such as the American Jewish Con- 
gress, the ACLU, and the Americans United for the 
Separation of Church and State remained uncon- 
vinced. 

The case for federal aid to nonpublic schools was 
reopened by President Richard M. Nixon’s executive 
order of March, 1970, establishing a President’s Com- 
mission on School Finances which was charged with 
the task of helping “states and communities to analyze 
the fiscal plight of their public and nonpublic schools.” 
In the words of the President, “New methods of orga- 
nization and finance must be found, and public and 
nonpublic schools should together begin to chart the 
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‘fiscal course of their educational planning for the 
seventies.” 

It is unmistakably clear from a survey of school fi- 
nances that the nonpublic schools, along with all edu- 
cational institutions in the United States, higher and 
lower, public and private, face a severe financial crisis. 
It is by now a familiar story to every newspaper reader. 
` Inflation, the present recession, rising teacher salaries, 
‘the soaring costs of all goods and services, have con- 
tributed to a deepening financial plight which threat- 
ens the survival of large segments of nonpublic schools. 
As the inflation reduces the disposable income of many 
families, private school charges, even in the low tuition 
schools, are beyond the reach of more and more fam- 
ilies. 

Unless state and federal aid are forthcoming in sig- 
nificant amounts, the private school sector will be 
seriously weakened either by accelerated school clos- 
ings or by progressive deterioration in the quality of 
. education the surviving schools are capable of offering. 

Such a development would be viewed by single- 
minded advocates of public education as a consum- 
mation devoutly to be desired. Following the lead of 
Horace Mann’s messianic vision of public schools’ mis- 
sion, they maintain that the very existence of private 
schools is divisive, that the public schools alone are the 
great engine of Americanization. Until quite recently 
the public school was idealized by many Americans as 
a sacred institution, a bulwark of American society, of 
whose benevolent ministrations no child should be 
deprived. A careful reading of school history in the 
United States does not bear out such a complacent 
interpretation. For one thing, the public schools en- 

joyed only a partial success in assimilating the poor 
` and the immigrants; too often these minorities were 
treated with a degree of contempt that drove them to 
build their own schools. And while it is true, on the 
other hand, that in their early history the religious 

schools were as much concerned with perpetuating a 
separate ethnic culture as with providing education in 
citizenship, times have changed, and religious and 
ethnic cleavages are not nearly as deep as before. 

_ The unity of American life has never been mono- 
lithic; it has always been essentially pluralistic. The 
people of varied ethnic, religious, and national back- 
grounds who settled here found that America recog- 
nized no permanent national or cultural minorities of 
the European type. Within two generations the assim- 
ilative process had usually done its work. In the pro- 
cess religion was the primary context of self-identifi- 
cation and the medium through which ethnic concerns 
were represented and refined—the “triple melting 
pot” of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish religious com- 
munities. Public education, on the other hand, is now 
not nearly as “public” as it was thought to be a half- 
century ago, because of the self-sorting of neighbor- 
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hoods by income, race, and social background. 

The allegation that nonpublic schools, Catholic 
schools in particular, are divisive is often a mask for 
prejudices which cloud the discussion of the merits 
and demerits of public and private schools. “Educa- 
tors have taught us,” writes Christopher Jencks, “to 


use ‘public’ as a synonym for ‘democratic’ or just plain _ 


‘good,’ and to associate ‘private’ with ‘elitist’ and ‘in- 
equality.’ ”5 Attributions of this sort obscure more 
than they reveal. Posh country-club boarding schools 
make up only a tiny fraction of nonpublic schools, and 
most of them are straining at great cost to diversify 
their student body. The church schools, on their 
part, enroll many thousands of children from poor 
and lower class families. : 

The demise of large numbers of private schools, 
which seems likely unless means are found to assist 
them, would create a virtual state monopoly in public 
schooling, a cheerless prospect which is inimical to 
American democracy. Pluralism has contributed 
greatly to making American society a diverse, free, and 
self-renewing organism. The forces that would com- 
pulsively level individual and group differences under 
state-dominated programs are always at work. They 
should be impeded rather than encouraged. More- 
over, the public school needs the private school as a 
salutary point of reference. The very presence of non- 
public schools, the fact that parents choose them be- 
cause they believe these schools offer a better or a 
different kind of education and do more for their stu- 
dents, is a standing challenge to the public schools. 
The prudent course for American education is not to 
put all the eggs in one basket, but to encourage schools 
with a diversity of goals, methods, and types of man- 
agement so that parents will have options and alterna- 
tives. The problem is to make such options available 
to the poor as well as to the rich. 

Not the least of the reasons that cause many a tax- 
payer to lend a sympathetic ear to the advocates of 
state aid is the prospective cost of shifting millions of 
youngsters from parochial to public school rolls. The 
operation of private schools has saved the states many 
billions of dollars. It makes good sense economically 
to support in part the education of children in non- 
public schools so that the state need not support them 
fully in public schools. 
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“The independent public schools . . . do not seek aid in the sense that 
parochial schools do... . They believe in the parents’ right to choose what 
kind of education they want for their child, and believe those options can 
be offered within the public school system.” 
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T MAY SEEM STRANGE to begin a discussion of inde- 
pendent schools by considering the public schools 
and the problems they have. The two have al- 

ways been considered separate school systems with: dif- 
ferent problems and different interests. In fact, the 
distinction between them is less and less valid.* 

Until very recently, there were only two kinds of 
independent schools: parochial and private. The pri- 
vate schools were, and are today, high tuition institu- 
tions which admit students on a selective basis, arcord- 
ing to their prévious academic success or tests which 
indicate that students are likely to be successful. For 
the most part, private schools have white, upper- 
middle and upper class populations, which are fairly 
uniform ethnically and religiously.. The parochial 
schools are sectarian institutions, dedicated in one way 
ог. another to providing children with a religious 
education. 

About six years ago, groups of parents who felt that 
the public schools were not effectively educating their 
children, who were not interested in a sectarian edu- 
cation, and could not afford to send their children to 
private schools began to start their own schools. Com- 
mitted as they were to the idea of public education, 
they made their. schools tuition free, sought financial 
support elsewhere and opened the schools to anyone 

“who wanted to come. 

Now there are approximately 120 such schools in 
New York State alone. Typically, each is run by a 
board of directors elected by the parents of students in 
the school. All policy matters are determined by the 
board, including curriculum, hiring and firing and 
fiscal procedures. Sometimes teachers sit on the 
board; sometimes representatives from the community 
in which the school is located and sometimes profes- 
sionals, like lawyers or public school administrators, 

- take part. 


* In discussing the developments in independent educa- 


tion in the last several years, we will look primarily at New 
York State. \ 
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Because of parental control, educationally, the 
schools tend to be as different as the parents who run 
them. They run the gamut from very traditional to 
way out. Some are college preparatory or vocationally 
oriented. Others work with drop-outs, or with students 
with learning problems. Some are Montesorri schools: 
some are Summerhillian; many have open classrooms. 
Because: these schools are tuition-free, non-sectarian 
and open-to-all, they are called independent public 
schools. They are also variously known as alterna- 
tive, community or free schools. 

The existence of {һе independent public schools has 
precipitated something of a crisis in traditional think- 
ing regarding public and private education. While. 
the existence of a policy-making board of directors 
would suggest that these schools are private, the policy 
they are making is public. The reactions to the de- 
velopment of this definitional never-neverland have 
been widely varied. Private school advocates see in- 
dependent public schools as a justification for public 
funding for private schools. Had it not been for 
private school tradition in this country, they say, inde- 
pendent public schools would never have developed. 

The public school advocates, on the other hand, sec 
independent public schools as a demonstration of the 
breadth and intrinsic flexibility of the concept of pub- 
lic education. The mere fact that independent public 
schools exist, they say, is the best reason why public 
funds need not be made available to private schools. ` 
In fact, independent public schools are neither public 
nor private, as those words have typically been defined. 
Interestingly, the New York state constitution does not 
define public schools. It provides that: 


The legislature shall provide for the maintenance and 
support of the system of free common schools, wherein all 
children of the state may be educated. [Constitution, 
Article II, Section 1.] 


LEGAL DEFINITIONS 


New York State case law, however, has defined pub- 
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lic schools as schools which are open to all, have no re- 
ligious affiliation and are intended for the inhabitants 
of the district where they are located.1 In Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum, schools maintained in sec- 

-tarian orphan asylums were held not to be “common” 
schools. The court emphasized the fact that common 
schools must be open to all children.? 

Under this definition of a public school, indepen- 
dent public schools would be considered public if they 
were to receive public funds. Among the obstacles to 
public support of independent public schools is the 
intricate scheme of statutory provisions regulating the 
administration of the public schools which the legis- 
lature has established in order to fulfill the constitu- 
tional mandate. 

The question of how many of these rules and reg- 
ulations are really necessary in order that the state 
insure that the public monies made available for pub- 
lic education are properly spent has never been ex- 
amined. The state education law has developed with- 
out real regard for consistency or relevance. As a 
consequence, the law now runs to five volumes and 
includes such inconsistencies as making the elementary 
school physical education requirement 120 minutes 
per week in one place and 15 minutes twice a day or 
25 minutes a day in another place. 

Today, tuition-free, non-sectarian community 
schools are trying to get tax levy monies (i.e., to be- 
come part of the public school system) without aban- 
doning their administrative independence to the va- 
garies of the rules and regulations which would have 
to apply to independent public schools as a matter of 
law and those which apply as a matter of administra- 
tive regulation or even custom. It is customary, for 
‘instance, that students be given grades. All public 
schools in New York City are required to administer 

- the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. That is a mat- 
ter of administrative regulation. That the Board of 
Education is not permitted to delegate its responsibility 
for the education of the children in the city is a matter 
of law. ‘The recurring question is: Is it necessary for 
a school to give Metropolitan Achievement Tests and 
grades in order to be designated as a public school? 

In the public schools, while the schools are required 
to administer the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, the 
students are not required to take them. If a parent 


`1 People Ex. Rel, Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum v. 
Board of Education, 13 Barb. 400, 410 (1851); Gordon v. 
Cornes, 47, N.Y. 608, 616 (1872). 

213 Barb. 410. 
3 Оп the other hand, the New York City Board of Edu- 
. ation has gone to nearly ridiculous lengths to permit some 
measure of community control. In Park East High School, 
an experimental, comprehensive high school on Manhattan’s 
upper east side, the board subcontracted with a community 
group to provide all the supporting services in the school. 
Supporting services were defined as all necessary support, 
including planning, consultants and supplementary staff, fa- 
cilities, supplies and equipment, except for the furnishing 
‘of. licensed teachers and core instruction. 


chooses to keep her child home on the date the test is 
given, there is little the school can do about it. What 
is to prevent all the parents in a school from keeping 
their children home? And if they all do, does that 
make the school any less a public school? 

Increasingly, in New York, the public schools are 
not giving grades. Nor are they requiring, with their 
former rigidity, 4 units of English, 3 units of social 
studies and 1 unit of science in high school. In fact, 
some experimental public schools have experimental 
admission procedures, a deviation from the norm 
which is far more basic to the concept of “public” 
school than grades or curriculum. The World of In- 
quiry in Rochester, New York, admits students on the 
basis of a computer print out which seeks to replicate 
the demographies of the city as a whole. When there 
is a vacancy to be filled at the school, it is filled with 
a child whose profile fits. 

Can that school really be called open to all within 
the meaning of the Jaw? 1з that school any more 
“public” than a school like Harlem Prep which admits 
drop-outs, or a school like Children’s Community 
Workshop, which admits students on a first-come, first 
served basis within three ethnic categories: black, 
white and Puerto Rican? The distinction between 
“public” and “private,” in the conventional sense of 
the terms, has lost its meaning. 

The principle obstacle to public support of inde- 
pendent public schools in New York is the existence 
of a board of directors. The state is supposed to man- 
age and operate a system of public schools for the 
benefit of those children who may attend. Under 
existing education law, the state is not permitted to 
delegate that responsibility so that, until the law is 
changed, boards of directors of independent public 
schools will not legally be able to undertake the task 
of educating the children who attend their schools.* 

An effort is now being made to change the state 
law. Assemblywoman Constance Е. Cook and State 
Senator Thomas Laverne introduced legislation in 
1972 which would permit tax levy funds to go to inde- 
pendent public schools, boards of directors and all. 
The bill faces some very stiff political opposition, but 
more importantly, it has intellectual opponents, 
people whose definition of public education differs 
from the one suggested by the bill. The bill suggests 
that public education is a very broad concept; that 
the obligation of the school system is to provide an 
education for the public. If the “public” is varied, 
multi-ethnic and economically diverse, the schools 
should recognize those differences if there is truly to 
be a “system of common schools wherein all children 
of the state may be educated.” Public education 
has always been seen as the “great leveller.” Equal 
educational opportunity has been construed to mean 
the same educational opportunity. 

Independent public schools do not challenge the 


„concept of equal education. They question whether 
or not such education can be achieved through same- 
ness. They do not question the government’s respon- 
sibility for the education of all the children of the 
state, only whether that responsibility mandates a 
system of hierarchical controls. They recognize the 
fundamental differences between public and private 
education. They are not so sure that those differ- 
ences are absolutes. 

If the intellectual controversy stirred by the exis- 
tence of independent public schools has been trouble- 
some, it is equal only to the political confusion they 
have caused. Until recently, there were only two 
positions on aid to non-public schools. Proponents 
believed in pluralism and in the right of Catholic 
parents to choose what kind of school they wished 
their children to attend. Opponents believed that 
the state’s first obligation was to the children who 
attend its schools and that the separation of church 
and state is a fundamental principle of American 
government. i 

The independent public schools, however, do not 
seek aid in the sense that parochial schools do. They 
want to be part of the public school system. They 
believe in the parents’ right to choose what kind of 
education they want for their child, and believe those 
options can be offered within the public school sys- 
tem. 

There is no longer any question that the current 
method of financing public education is both inade- 
quate and inequitable. The public schools are starv- 
ing to death, particularly in the cities. Until Serrano 
v. Priest* becomes the law of the land and federal as- 
sistance is provided, funding independent public 
schools will unquestionably be an additional burden; 
however, so will the return of parochial school stu- 
dents to the public schools. 

Additionally, it should be remembered that inde- 
pendent public schools in New York wish to be inte- 
grated into the public school system as schools, not 
as individuals. Along with the 6,000 children come 
the buildings (everything from remodelled super- 
markets to second floor lofts), the teachers (usually 
more per classroom than in the public schools) and 
the administration, thus requiring a higher per capita 
outlay than the traditional public schools. 

In addition to the problems caused by children re- 
turning to the public school system are those caused 
by the shift of children out to the independent public 
schools. As alternatives develop within the public 
school system, students will move over from the tradi- 
tional schools. In any case, the traditional schools 
who lose a few students here and there are going to 
want to keep their teachers. More teachers and fewer 
students means a lower pupil/teacher ratio. In short, 


45 Cal. 3rd 584. For excerpts see Current History, July. 
1972, pp. 28 #. і 
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it is entirely possible that in addition to the cost of 
independent public schools, there will be an increase 
in the cost of education being offered in the tradi- 
tional public schools. | 

If one adds up the cost of new students and schools, 
resulting additional costs for old schools and an allow- 
ance for growth, one suspects that the total comes 
nowhere near the projected cost to the public schools 
of the drop in parochial school enrollment. No study 
has even been made of the comparative costs. 

But it is worth noting that the funding of inde- 
pendent public schools is not necessarily in addition 
to the expenditures required to accommodate paro- 
chial school children. We can expect parochial 
schools, particularly those located in city ghettos where 
the student population is usually not predominately 
Catholic, to wish to join the public school system as 
independent public schools. We can expect it be- 
cause it is already happening, most significantly in 
Milwaukee and New York, but in other areas of the 
country as well. 

If parochial schools continue to be turned over to 
parents for the purpose of running tuition-free, non- 
sectarian, open-to-all schools, they will enter the pub- 
lic school system as independent public schools, not 
as parochial schools. To this limited extent, the finan- 
cial problems surrounding the influx of parochial 
school children and the funding of independent pub- 
lic schools are the same. 

In conclusion, we can form the following hypotheses 
regarding independent public schools: 

Unlike other non-public schools, independent pub- 
lic schools are growing both in size and number. Fit- 
ting as they do within the legal definition of public 
school and recognizing that many of the rules and 
regulations governing public school administration 
are not inherently part of that definition, they can be 
expected increasingly to pressure the public school 
system for admission on some new definitional and 
administrative basis. 

The independent public schools can expect support 
from the alternative schools within the system which 
find that the existing administrative structure is not 
conducive to the development of the kind of options 
they would like to see their schools offer. Addi- 
tionally, they can expect support from the Church, 

(Continued on page 87) 
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“The cumulative effect of . . . state-local-federal sharing of fiscal re- 
sponsibility [for education] has been the wholesale denial of equal educa- 


tional opportunity in America.” 


The Case for Full Federal Funding 
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HE FINANCING of American education should 

be a national responsibility. In order to 

guarantee equal educational opportunity, in- 
sure long-term revenue stability for education, and 
‘ameliorate existing disparities in educational finance, 
the federal government should be the exclusive source 
of educational revenue. Other factors also provide a 
compelling argument for federal assumption of educa- 
tional finance. The ability of the national govern- 
ment to target funds on the urban and rural disad- 
vantaged, to experiment with innovative, non-institu- 
‘tional approaches to improve educational outputs, 
and to coordinate education with closely related na- 
tional human resource programs are other reasons for 
assigning the federal government sole fiscal respon- 
sibility for education. 

Today, education is financed primarily from local 
and state revenue sources. At the local level, schools 
raise revenue almost exclusively from the property tax, 
which has been characterized by one economist as one 
of the “worst taxes in the civilized world.”? In less 
sweeping terms, the property tax is noted primarily 
for its regressive qualities and its uneven administra- 
tion, factors which make it a precarious instrument by 
which to finance education. 

States traditionally involve themselves in educa- 

1Dick Netzer, The Economics of the Property Tax 
(Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1966), p. 5. 

2 For a description of the various types of educational de- 
mands see National Educational Finance Project, The Di- 

‘mensions of Educational Need (Gainesville, Florida: NEFP, 
· 1969), Vol. 1. 

з An illustrative study is Seymour Sacks, City Schools/ 
Suburban Schools: A History of Fiscal Conflict (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1972). 

4U. S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity, Hearings on Equal Educational Opportunity, 
Part 17 (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1971). 

5 Rodriguez v. San Antonio Independent School District, 
Civil Action No. 68-175-SA, U. S. District Court, Western 
District of Texas, San Antonio Division, December 23, 1971. 

6 Data taken from the Serrano v. Priest decision (5 Cal. 


29, 584). See excerpts іп Current History, July, 1972, pp. 
28#. 
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tional finance through their intergovernmental aid 
systems. Such external aid programs are supposedly 
designed to channel monies to school districts that 
have either a low ability to pay for education or dis- 
proportionate educational demands? to meet, or both. 
Yet, all too many studies indicate that most state aid 
programs are neither massive enough nor selective 
enough to meet the pressing educational needs of the 
country’s large cities or depressed rural areas.° 

Federal aid programs, as presently structured, have 
not made a pervasive impact on American education. 
First, federal funds are generally not of sufficient 
magnitude, now comprising only about seven to eight 
per cent of total educational finances, to offset the 
fiscal deficiencies in existing patterns of state-local 
support for education. Secondly, even when federal 
aid is structured to meet certain urgent educational 
needs, its mismanagement by state and local school 
administrators has prevented the federal intent from 
being served.* 


CURRENT INEQUALITIES 

The cumulative effect of this state-local-federal 
sharing of fiscal responsibility has been the wholesale 
denial of equal educational opportunity in America. 
In the words of one recent court case on the subject, 
the present fiscal system for education is of the “tax 
more, spend less” variety. Educational offerings are 
a function of local wealth. Consequently, poor dis- 
tricts have only a limited ability to offer their students 
a high-quality education. On the other hand, wealthy 
school districts can offer high-quality education at 
relatively low tax rates. Witness the fact that the 
Beverly Hills School district in Los Angeles County 
spends $1,232 per pupil with a local tax rate of 2.38 
per $100 assessed value whereas a neighboring low- 
income district, Baldwin Park, raises only $577 per 
pupil with a tax rate that is 5.48 per $100 assessed 
value, or more than twice that of Beverly Hills.® 
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Compounding these problems is the disproportion- 
ate concentration of educational need in poorer juris- 
dictions. Thus, the “Big Six” cities in New York 
state contain 39 per cent of all student enrollment 
but over 90 per cent of all A.F.D.C.* children and 
all slow learners in that state.” Nonmetropolitan dis- 
* tricts in the country contain 30 per cent of all Ameri- 
can public school children, yet 50 per cent of all poor 
persons in the country. Indeed, fully 52 per cent of 
all nonmetropolitan blacks in the country lived in 
poverty in 1970.8 

The greater incidence of poverty in large city and 
rural districts resulting from fiscal disparities has 
levied an expected toll on education in these areas. 
For example, in a recent survey of 30 selected metro- 
politan areas, median educational attainment was 
found consistently to be lowest among central city 
blacks and highest among suburban whites. In like 
manner, the central cities contained proportionately 
more population with less than a grade-school educa- 
tion and proportionately less population with a college 
education than the surrounding suburbs.’ Given the 
extensive out-migration that has occurred in the na- 
tion’s largest central cities, it is only too apparent that 
big city education has become increasingly undesirable 
to many of its former or prospective citizens. 

Rural districts also feel the keen edge of educational 
disadvantage in this country. Average levels of edu- 
cational attainment, particularly in farm areas, are 
among the lowest in the nation. Rural blacks, in 
particular, have the least degree of formal schooling.’ 

In short, there is a grave mismatch between fiscal 
resources and educational need in this country. In 
large measure, this mismatch is a consequence of too 
great a reliance on state-local funding for education. 
The Republic is now nearly 200 years old; for that 
entire period, education has been a subnational re- 
sponsibility, unable to meet the urgent educational 
needs of urban and rural disadvantaged. The time 
for incremental change is past. Only the radical 
alternative of full federal funding for education will 
suffice to bring about wholesale changes in American 
education. 

Recent successful court challenges to existing state- 
local school finance systems have all stipulated that 


* Aid to Families with Dependent Children, i.e., children 
in families receiving welfare. 

7Syracuse University Research Corporation, Revising 
School Finance in New York State (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Research Corporation, 1972). 

8U.S. Senate Committee on Government Operations, 
The Economic and Social Condition of Rural America in 
the 1970’s (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, May, 1971), p. 49. 

9 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Educational Attainment in 
30 Selected Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Series P-20, Cur- 
rent Population Reports, No. 277, November, 1971. 

10 U.S. Senate Committee on Government Operations, 
op. cit., p. 93, 

11 Van Dusartz v. Hatfield, U.S. District Court, District 
of Minnesota, Third. Division, October 12, 1971, p. 2. 


“, ., the level of spending for a child’s education may 
not be a function of wealth other than the wealth of 
the state as a whole.” Consequently, variations in 
local school district wealth cannot now legitimately 
affect the provision of educational services at the 
local level in some states. In short, poor districts 
are not precluded from offering superior educa- 
tional services by their initial lack of resources and 
wealthier districts are not permitted the opportunity 
of having high quality services with the additional 
luxury of low tax rates. 

Yet, even if suitable equalizing finance reforms 
were effectuated at the state level, fiscal inequities in 
educational finance would still exist. But instead 
of the disparities being intrastate in nature, they 
would be of an interstate dimension. The poor child 
in Mississippi would still not have the same resources 
at his command as the poor child in California. In- 
deed, school districts in close proximity would still 
experience sharp disparities after statewide equaliza- 
tion. If, for example, New York and Vermont raised 
all school expenditures to the level of the district in 
the 90th percentile of wealth, a school district in the 
Albany metropolitan area would have an average per 
pupil expenditure of $1,193, a neighboring district in 
Bennington County would have an expenditure of 
$905. Moreover, tax disparities would still exist. 
The New York tax rate for schools would be 4.9 per 
cent of income, the Vermont program would be 7.2 
per cent of income. If Vermont’s program were to 
be financed at a level comparable to New York’s, 
effective tax rates would have to be raised to 9.7 per 
cent of personal income. 

State-local fiscal reform сап do nothing to amelio- 
rate interstate fiscal inequities. Equal educational 
opportunity in terms of comparative equal resource 
availability for education is still lacking. Only by full 
national funding of education will such educational 
fiscal disparities be resolved. 

Equalization of educational opportunity at a sub- 
national level also runs grave risks in that states have 
never had a history of being particularly concerned 
with such topics as compensatory education. Only a 
handful of states at present have aid programs that 
meet the specific needs of educating the urban dis- 
advantaged. On the other hand, the federal govern- 
ment earmarks over 40 per cent of all federal aid in a 
form that is designed to be specifically targeted on 
the educationally disadvantaged. 

National funding of education is also desirable to 
eliminate the enervating tax competition among sub- 
national units of government. Such competition be- 
tween state and local governments, for example, has 
kept local school districts in many states from utilizing 
nonproperty tax sources for school purposes. Tax 
competition between states in regions like the South 
has prevented these jurisdictions from adopting broad- 
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based graduated income taxes that would raise more 
money for education and thereby relieve local prop- 
erty tax burdens.’? Interlocal tax competition has 
kept poorer suburbs and central cities from effectively 
competing with wealthier suburban districts in the 
provision of educational services. This horizontal 
tax competition among state governments, among 
local governments, and between state and local gov- 
ernments has most probably reduced the aggregate 
level of educational expenditures. 

A problem closely related to tax competition is the 
tendency of subnational governments to underinvest 
in education due to their inability to retain the bene- 
fits of such expenditures in their jurisdictions. In a 
seminal study on economic externalities in education, 
Burton Weisbrod noted that due to the extent of 
population mobility in the country, “. . . the vast ma- 
jority of financial returns from public elementary and 
secondary education are generally realized outside the 
school districts which provided the child’s education.”23 
In a later work on the same subject, Weisbrod noted 
that rural areas in West Virginia that experienced 
outmigration tended to have lower expenditures for 
education than areas which did not experience such 
extensive outmigration. The existence of economic 
externalities in education first results in some jurisdic- 
tions under-investing in education’ and then in other 
jurisdictions bearing the costs of serving these under- 
educated people. Economic spillovers, then, often 
practically result in underinvestment in education in 
rural areas and overinvestment in related human re- 
source services such as health and welfare in urban 
Jurisdictions that received undereducated rural mi- 
grants. This form of underinvestment in education 
would be alleviated with federal assumption of edu- 
cational finances. 

Related to the problem of tax competition is that 
of the overall revenue inadequacy of state and local 
governments to support education. Most state-local 
fiscal systems rely on raising revenue from sources 
which are both (1) income inelastic and (2) regressive 
in character. Only the federal government with its 
* well-established income tax can bear the fiscal burden 


12 John Shannon, “State-Local Tax Systems: Proposals 
and Objectives,” National Civic Review, Vol. 61, No. 4 
(April, 1972), pp. 170-179. 

18 Cited in George Break, Intergovernmental Fiscal Rela- 
tions in the United States (Washington, D.C.: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1967), р. 66. 

14 For a conceptual treatment of this subject, see Werner 
Z. Hirsch, The Economics of State and Local Government 
(New York, McGraw-Hill, 1970), pp. 115-117. 

15 See Niles M. Hansen, Rural Poverty and the Urban 
1390) (Bloomington, Indiana: University of Indiana Press, 
1 Я 

16 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Characteristics of the Low- 
Income Population, Series P-60, No. 81 (November, 1971), 

- p. 51, 

17 Melvin R. Levin and Alan Shank (eds.), Educational 
Investment in Urban Society (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1970), p. 15. 


of financing education in a manner that will meet the 
various demands levied on education. 

Full federal funding for education would also per- 
mit a long-needed realignment of public service re- 
sponsibilities among state and local governments. 
Freed of the need to finance education, local govern- 
ments could turn their attention to the provision of 
services that are indeed truly local in nature, such 
as police and fire protection. In a similar fashion, 
state governments could devote their attention to 
financing regional physical resource programs such as 
transportation or water pollution control. 

The alignment of responsibilities would also be 
beneficial to subnational governments in that their 
remaining public service responsibilities, by being 
localized, would be better supported by local citizenry. 
Subnational governments, then, would be placed in 
the desirable position of providing only those services 
which had a local, regional or state impact. Thereby, 
citizens would be able to see a more direct connection 
between their tax liabilities and their expenditure 
benefits than they presently do when national re- 
sponsibilities are performed by subnational govern- 
ments, 

The realignment of fiscal responsibilities would 
also permit the federal government to formulate a 
coordinated policy of national income maintenance 
involving various welfare, education, employment, and 
other human resource programs. The coordination 
of such national programs as Social Security, Man- 
power Development Training and Medicare with some 
educational efforts might conceivably result in more 
equitable distribution of income in the country. 

The positive relationship between educational 
attainment and income is a well documented phe- 
nomena. The United States Census Bureau, for ex- 
ample, has noted that, as of 1970, 24.6 per cent of 
all persons 14 years and over having less than 8 years 
of formal education were in a low-income category. 
Comparable percentages for high school and college 
graduates were 6.3, and 5.3 per cent respectively.?° 
Another analysis of educational attainment-income 
data found that males completing a high school edu- 
cation were apt to earn $160,000 more during their 
lifetimes than persons having less than a grade school 
education. Economic well-being, therefore, is a 
direct function of educational attainment. National 
funding of education, then, would raise the level of 
economic well-being in the country. Indeed, full 
federal funding of education would permit education 
to be perceived not as a school service but rather 
as an economic investment in improved human 
capital—an essential ingredient in national economic 
growth policy. 

Full federal funding would not only confer increased 
economic benefits on the country, but it would also 
permit more experimentation and innovation within 
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the educational enterprise. Policy development in a 
number of fields such as antipoverty work, legal de- 
fense services and Model Cities programs indicates 
that the federal government is the only governmental 
‘jurisdiction that has the capacity both to promote 
external change in public services and to take coordi- 
native approaches to packages of services that in tan- 
dem will produce benefits that could not have been 
produced without such coordination. 

‘Experience at the state and local level indicates that 
subnational educational bureaucracies are apt to be 
isolated from functional bureaucracies that need to 
be coordinated with education, and that these bureau- 
cracies are unwilling to experiment with innovative 
programs that seek to raise educational progress 
through non-school measures. They are also unwill- 
ing to entertain institutional alternatives to the school- 
ing process, such as the tuition voucher plan, and are 
so wedded to traditional approaches to the educa- 
tional enterprise that they even manage to subvert the 
national interest in programs that are specifically 
designed to bring about certain educational effects. 

Full transfer of fiscal responsibility to the federal 
government would clearly demarcate lines of accoun- 
tability whereby local school agencies would have to 
account to one agent rather than trying to satisfy 
governmental interests at the regional, state and na- 
tional level. The decrease in the number of partic- 
ipants in the educational enterprise would enable 
educational agents—schools and school districts—to 
achieve a clearer perspective on their goal-setting and 
objective attainments. - 

The change in lines of funding would also permit 
more flexible institutional policies in education. Pres- 
ently, for example, federal funds for education flow to 
state departments, then to school districts, then to 
individual schools and finally into the classroom. 
With the federal government as the only source of 
educational funding, a variety of alternatives with 
regard to educational administration could be worked 
out. The federal government might choose to work 
with existing school districts where they exhibit the 
ability to produce certain kinds of educational prod- 
uct. On the other hand, in some cases, direct federal 
relations with individual school systems that have 
peculiar educational needs would be permitted. In- 
deed, in some cases, the teacher could be viewed as the 
direct fiscal agent for allocating fiscal resources in a 
classroom situation. 

By breaking out of traditional jurisdictional molds 
of providing educational services, the federal govern- 
ment could also make important strides, for example, 
in’ testing whether selected noninstitutional policies 
would improve educational effectiveness. Just as the 
federal government is now testing the family assistance 
plan on an experimental basis, the national govern- 
ment would be in an excellent position to test, on a 


voluntary basis, the voucher systems or dual school 
system plans and other noninstitutional programs 
which put the educational consumer—the parent or 
the child—in a better position to choose the educa- 
tional programs that he feels are necessary to his well- 
being. 

Viewed from a number of economic, social and 
political perspectives, it is desirable that education 
be funded solely by the national government. Exist- 
ing systems of educational finance have been notably 
weak in providing fiscal equity among school juris- 
dictions; they have not allowed full play to compensa- 
tory education efforts, nor have they permitted viable 
institutional or programmatic alternatives to ongoing 
educational programs. 

Changing the funding mechanism for education 
can raise the level of equity in educational finance. 
It can permit the targeting of necessary resources on 
pupils who are hard to educate or who need to be 
educated outside of a traditional school setting. It 
can also permit more innovative approaches to the 
educational enterprise and sharpen community and 
individual preferences for an educational program 
that will be in accord with consumer preferences. 

Traditionally, education has been viewed as a 
function of the family or the immediate community 
of one’s neighbors and friends. Unfortunately, this 
vestige of local fiscal responsibility has outlived its 
usefulness. An industrialized society can ill afford 
to let education be a function of local or state wealth. 
Rather, economic stability and social well-being de- 
mand that the financing of education be a national 
responsibility. 

Full federal funding will create equal access to 
educational programs among those in a particular 
need category, regardless of their residence. More- 
over, only the national government has the ability to 
provide unequal resources for those educational units 
that are in need of unequal treatment to achieve 
equal educational performance. Only in that manner 
will horizontal and vertical equity in educational 
finance be effected. The continuance of subnational 
participation in educational finance leads to persis- 
tent inequality of educational opportunity, underin- 
vestment in education and a continuing lack of in- 
novative approaches to America’s educational prob- 
lems. 
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capital financing. He has worked with the New York 
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on school finance plans to meet the test of Seranno v. 
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“If we remove the creative tensions that multiple controls over educa- 
tion provide, we doom education to failure in its most pressing quest, the 


search for effective creativity.” 


Full Federal Funding: 
Educational Nightmare 


By JoeL S. BERKE 


Director, Educational Finance and Governance Program, 
Syracuse University Research Corporation 


HE WAY AMERICANS raise and distribute re- 

sources for their public schools is a national 

disgrace. Systems of school finance through- 
out the nation are characterized by inequity, irration- 
ality and inadequacy. Blame rests primarily with the 
states, but the unwillingness of the federal government 
to provide a greater and better focused proportion of 
educational funding has contributed to the continu- 
ance of these problems. Brought to a head by recent 
court decisions, public concern is leading to a number 
of possible reforms. The least promising of these, 
however, is the proposal that the federal government 
assume responsibility for all funding of American 


public education. Such an approach is both a fiscal · 


pipe dream—which is neither legally, politically, or 
administratively feasible—and an educational night- 
mare, which would destroy some of the major sources 
of strength that characterize American education. 
State after state spends for education at the highest 
level for children from the wealthiest and most pres- 
tigious suburbs, while youngsters born in impoverished 
rural areas are frequently shortchanged. In regard 
to the level of educational spending most states pro- 
vide, children from the urban ghettos of the big cities 
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lic Education (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1970); James W. Guthrie et al., Schools and Inequality 
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Schools-Suburban Schools (Syracuse: Syracuse University 
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tend to fall between these two extremes. However, 
when the higher urban costs for purchasing and per- 
sonnel are taken into account and when the greater 
proportionate need for expensive compensatory edu- 
cational services in large cities is considered, the edu- 
cational discrimination against urban schoolchildren 
is probably equal to or greater than that against rural 
pupils. 

While these fairly typical patterns of inequity may 
be found in most parts of the country, there is also 
an accompanying tendency towards a crazy quilt of 
arbitrariness and sheer irrationality in the assignment 
of who gets what in public schooling. 

These characteristics are not restricted to the dis- 
tribution of educational resources; they also afflict the 
system by which funds are raised for education. With 
few exceptions, states raise most of their revenues for 
education from local sources, and about 98 per cent 
of local taxes for education come from the local tax 
on real property. Since the distribution of property 
from community to community is so varied, the 
ability to raise funds for education is varied as well. 

The evidence presented in Rodriguez v. San Antonio 
Independent School District? (the case currently on 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court from a 
federal court holding that the Texas system of school 
finance violates the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution) illustrates these points. ‘The Texas 
districts wealthiest in property valuation tax themselves 
at the lowest rates; yet they realize the greatest 
revenues per pupil. The districts richest in property 
values and in income are lowest in the proportion of 
minority group pupils. 

In addition to this wealth discrimination in regard 
to the ability to raise revenues, there is an anti-urban 
bias in local revenue-raising ability. Because of the 
growth of metropolitan population and other now 
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familiar economic developments, much heavier de- 
mands for public services are levied against the tax 
bases in most large central cities; consequently these 
cities suffer higher tax rates than most of their sur- 
rounding suburbs. Devoting money to education, 
therefore, is far more difficult in urbanized areas than 
in neighboring districts whose requirements for gen- 
eral governmental services are less demanding. 


PROBLEMS IN STATE AID 


What has the performance of the states been? 
While they provide a substantial share of support for 
education, currently about 40 per cent for the nation 
as a whole, and while a growing proportion of those 
funds have been allocated with the explicit purpose 
of “equalizing” local disparities in the capacity to 
support education, state funds have not overcome the 
inequitable and arbitrary patterns described above. 

Disparities among the states are also marked, al- 
though they tend to be less extensive than the dis- 
parities within states. On the resource allocation side, 
the range is from $460 in Mississippi to $1,250 in 
New York. On the revenue side, tax effort for edu- 
cation ranges from Oklahoma’s 3.8 per cent of per- 
sonal income to Vermont’s 6.5 per cent.? In a na- 
tional economy characterized by extensive internal 
migration, and in a democratic society that bets its 
future on the intelligent citizenship of its voting public, 
such a range in resources for education is unaccept- 
able. 

Besides these aspects of inequality and arbitrariness, 
an additional fiscal problem is facing public educa- 
tion: inadequacy of the level of resources. This 
problem of inadequacy is not unrelated to fiscal in- 
equity. As court cases and public commissions have 
focused attention on the disparities in school resources, 
educational finance reforms have come under wide 
and active consideration. Not surprisingly, the costs 
of reform are turning out to be substantial. Recent 
estimates made on the basis of data collected for the 
President’s Commission on School Finance suggest 
that the cost of bringing each child in each state up to 
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the current spending level for the top 10 per cent of 
children in those states is probably close to $9 billion.’ 
A program to meet the particular needs of large urban 
areas such as that suggested by the HEW Urban 
Education Task Force in 1969 could cost another $7.5 
billion. Fully funding Title І of ESEA to assist in 
what is probably the most pressing educational need— 
the education of the poor—could easily cost an addi- 
tional $4 billion. Thus the bill for the nation’s schools, 
currently $46 billion, could well be increased by an 
additional $20 billion if a serious attempt were made 
to eliminate the crises in equity and adequacy that 
currently bedevil American education. 


THE FEDERAL ROLE 

The federal government has been a partner in the 
support and shaping of American public education 
since the early years of the nation’s history. In fact, 
legislation providing the first national aid to educa- 
tion—the provision of land for the building of schools 
or for the support of education—was passed in 1785 
by the Continental Congress. In the intervening 187 
years, hundreds of federal laws have dealt with educa- 
tion, and the shape and pattern of the federal role 
has grown and changed. But two features have re- 
mained characteristic. Federal education programs 
have been designed to supplement state and local 
efforts in order to service particular national purposes 
as perceived by the Congress and the Executive 
Branch. In addition, federal aid has provided an ex- 
tremely small share of the total support for education. 
In short, the federal government has been a junior 
partner, concerned with specific educational goals 
not being met by state and local funding efforts. 

While there have been problems in federal educa- 
tion programs, by and large these programs have 
served the nation well. Curricula have been updated; 
teachers have been trained in needed subject areas; 
school districts have received crucially useful funds 
for innovative programs; and the needs of particular 
pupil populations not previously met have been 
met at least in part by federal aid. At present, even 
the most frequently attacked program, Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA, 
Act I), designed to provide support for the educa- 
tion of low-income children, is clearly of substantial 
value. As a fiscal device, Title I of ESEA is also a 
decided success.” Title I gets money to places where 
the fiscal crisis is greatest. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Wisconsin v. Yoder, 1972" 


On May 15, 1972, the United States Supreme Court ruled 7 to 0 that 
the Wisconsin state law requiring Amish children to attend high school 
violated the Free Exercise [of religion] Clause of the First Amendment 
and that the right of the state to require universal education must be bal- 
anced against the right of religious freedom. Excerpts from the ruling 


follow: 


Respondents Jonas Yoder and Adin Yutzy are members 
of the Old Order Amish Religion, and respondent Wallace 
Miller is a member of the Conservative Amish Mennonite 
Church. They and their families are residents of Green 
County, Wisconsin. Wisconsin’s compulsory school atten- 
dance law required them to cause their children to attend 
public or private school until reaching age 16 but the re- 
spondents declined to send their children, ages 14 and 15, 
to public school after completing the eighth grade. The 
children were not enrolled in any private school, or within 
any recognized exception to the compulsory attendance law, 
and they are conceded to be subject to the Wisconsin 
statute, 

Amish objection to formal education beyond the cighth 
grade is firmly grounded іп . . . central religious concepts. 
They object to the high school and higher education gen- 
erally because the values it teaches are in marked variance 
with Amish values and the Amish way of life; they view 
secondary school education as an impermissible exposure of 
their children to a “worldly” influence in conflict with their 
beliefs. The high school tends to emphasize intellectual and 
scientific accomplishments, self-distinction, competitiveness, 
worldly success, and social life with other students. Amish 
society emphasizes informal learning-through-doing, a life 
of “goodness,” rather than a life of intellect, wisdom, rather 
than technical knowledge, community welfare rather than 
competition, and separation, rather than integration with 
contemporary worldly society. 

. in order for Wisconsin to compel school attendance 
beyond the eighth grade against a claim that such attendance 
interferes with the practice of the legitimate religious belief, 
it must appear either that the State does not deny the free 
exercise of religious belief by its requirement, or that there 
is a state interest of sufficient magnitude to override the in- 
terest claiming protection under the Free Exercise Clause. 

The essence of all that has been said and written on the 
subject is that only those interests of the highest order and 
those not otherwise served can overbalance legitimate claims 
to the free exercise of religion. We can accept it as settled, 
therefore, that however strong the State’s interest in uni- 
versal compulsory education, it is by no means absolute to 
the exclusion or subordination of all other interests. 

We come then to the quality of the claims of the respon- 
dents concerning the alleged encroachment of Wisconsin’s 
compulsory school attendance statute on their rights and the 
rights of their children to the free exercise of the religious 
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belicfs they and their forebears have adhered to for almost 
three centuries. 

As the society around the Amish has become more pop- 
ulous, urban, industrialized, and complex, particularly in 
this century, government regulation of human affairs has 
correspondingly become more detailed and pervasive. The 
Amish mode of life has thus come into conflict increasingly 
with requirements of contemporary society exerting a hy- 
draulic insistence on conformity to majoritarian standards. 
So long as compulsory education laws were confined to eight 
grades of elementary basic education imparted in a nearby 
rural schoolhouse, with a large proportion of students of the 
Amish faith, the Old Order Amish had little basis to fear 
that school attendance would expose their children to the 
worldly influence they reject. But modern compulsory sec- 
ondary education in rural areas is now largely carried on in 
a consolidated school, often remote from the student’s home 
and alien to his daily home life. As the record so strongly 
shows, the values and programs of the modern secondary 
school are in sharp conflict with the fundamental mode of 
life mandated by the Amish religion; modern laws requiring 
compulsory secondary education have accordingly 
gendered great concern and conflict. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that secondary schooling, by exposing Amish chil- 
dren to worldly influences in terms of attitudes, goals and 
values contrary to beliefs, and by substantially interfering 
with the religious development of the Amish child and his 
integration into the way of life of the Amish faith commu- 
nity at the crucial adolescent state of development, contra- 
venes [their] basic religious tenets and practices. . . . 

Insofar as the State’s claim rests on the view that a brief 
additional period of formal education is imperative to enable 
the Amish to participate effectively and intelligently in our 
democratic process, it must fall. 

The independence and successful social functioning of the 
Amish community for a period approaching almost three 
centuries and more than 200 years in this country is strong 
evidence that there is at best a speculative gain, in terms 
of meeting the duties of citizenship, from an additional one 
or two years of compulsory formal education. Against this 
background it would require a more particularized showing 
from the State on this point to justify the severe interference 
with religious freedom such additional compulsory atten- 
dance would entail. 

For the reasons stated we hold, with the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin, that the First and Fourteenth Amendments 
prevent the State from compelling respondents to cause 
their children to attend formal high school to age 16.... 


en- 
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CHANGING INFLUENCES IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 52) 


now working in this area, and because of the uneven 
distribution of such professionals in the country, the 
implementation of any such program would have to 
rely upon a large degree of parental involvement and 
training. ; 

The changing life styles of students and parents 
have played a significant role in changing the tone 
and emphasis in schools and in educational programs. 
Dress, discipline and other areas of conduct are 
changing. It is not yet clear where all this will lead 
or what its results will be. But change is likely to be 
profound and pervasive. 

9. Expectations from Education. Over the past 
150 years the American people have come to expect 
and believe that education is “the” answer to any 
and all problems. Education has helped to improve 
economic conditions, reduce poverty, increase in- 
comes, and expand science and technology. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the body politic places major 
reliance on education for the improvement of con- 
ditions for citizens and their children. On the other 
hand, there is deep dissatisfaction among many young 
people, and some in other age groups, with conven- 
tional schooling, with the kind of world produced by 
the “educated” elite. The extent of alienation and 
frustration in our society reflects a dissatisfaction 
with the aims as well as the accomplishments of 
education. 


NEED FOR PLURALISM? 


Where these conflicting tendencies will lead us by 
the end of the decade is still unclear. As the values 
upon which our philosophy of education аге chal- 
lenged and contradicted, the need for a more plura- 
listic system of education may become ever more 
apparent. 

10. Changing Community Institutions. Every 
teacher is aware of how much learning goes on out- 
side of the school. It is clear that the school controls 
only part of the learning environment. What will be 
the effect on learning and schools if during this 
decade the nation adopts and puts into effect a pro- 
gram which eliminates discrimination on the basis 
of race, sex, creed and national origin, abolishes 
- poverty, establishes a minimum income for all, pro- 
vides a reasonable floor of protection for every retired 
person, eliminates hunger and malnutrition, and pro- 
vides a national health insurance system for everyone 
from birth to death? It would make some difference, 
but we will not really know how much it affects educa- 
tion or other institutions until it happens. 

Attitudes with respect to the role of men, women, 
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children, the family and school are undergoing 
change. So are attitudes toward work, leisure and 
what we think makes up “the quality of Ше” Our 
society is utilizing only a fraction of the energy, crea- 
tive ability, ideas and productivity of many women 
and some men. We are probably utilizing only a 
fraction of the talent of most individuals. We know 
that every major period of great torment and distress 
has resulted in new tools and approaches in dealing 
with evolving problems. And among these new 
developments there will be many that we will not 
understand and many that we will not like. 

We can, however, expect one certain development: 
there will be unexpected ramifications and implica- 
tions. The human brain and the human nervous sys- 
tem are so complex that we cannot yet fathom all the 
possible lines of reaction to changing institutional and 
personal roles. It appears that many changes are in 
the making for our educational institutions and pro- 
grams. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Education is viewed from many different perspec- 
tives by different audiences in the educational arena, 
as for instance: students (at different age levels) ; 
parents (in various socio-economic classes) ; teachers 
(by size and location of school); taxpayers (in rela- 
tion to the property tax); educators (depending on 
their academic specialization) ; and federal, state, and 
local legislators (depending on their political outlook 
and geographical location). There are also other 
forces at work in molding these perspectives: religion, 
race, ethnic background, and attitudes toward dis- 
cipline, work, roles of men and women and outlook 
on the world. As all these forces change, so docs 
education. 

One of the major tasks of any educational system 
should be the cultivation of diverse approaches to the 
solution of social problems. We have enough experi- 
ence to know that there are no simple solutions to the 
many different problems that beset us. A plea for 
diversity is not a request for chaos. It is a recognition 
of the fact that when people have the opportunity to 
make reasoned choices about their lives, and the lives 
of their children, the value of any decision that they 
make is greatly enhanced. If choice is limited, and 
knowledge is conceived of as something fixed or ab- 
solute, then any sort of social progress is marginal. 

The frustrations of the teacher and administrator 
in education are painful because the gap between ex- 
pectation and reality is so personal. The child is here 
and now, and passes this way but once. The teacher 
and parent can see the unlimited opportunities for the 
child, as well as the failures in accomplishing them. 
The process of education goes on for each child in 
each generation and in each society amidst a chang- 
ing environment, goals and priorities. 
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THE JUDICIARY AND SCHOOL 
FINANCING 


(Continued from page 57) 


cation highly could tax highly and spend at the rate 
of $1800 per pupil, districts with less interest in educa- 
- tion could tax themselves less and spend $1200 per 
pupil, and districts with little interest in education 
could tax themselves at low rates and spend $900 per 
pupil. Under this system local choice would determine 
the expenditure level up to the ceiling determined in 
the legislation, but a district could no longer spend a 
great deal without taxing itself highly, and a poor dis- 
trict would no longer tax itself heavily and find it still 
could not raise adequate funds for education. 

‘Since the fiscal neutrality rule is so open-minded 
the likely result is that Jegislatures will adopt financ- 
ing systems which provide maximum flexibility for 
school districts.2* No legislature will pass a bill which 


raises all funds from state sources and apportions them 


on a per student basis to school districts. Instead, 
what is likely to happen is one of two alternatives: 
either the state will raise all funds through statewide 
sales or income taxes, and then will distribute funds 
through basic “foundation grants” based on pupil en- 
rollment (or attendance) and through categoric grants 
based on the rational classification of pupils; or the 
state will provide for a “power equalized” system of 
local school district taxation (based on assessed valua- 
tion, or preferably on the income of local residents) 
and a system of state subventions based on rational 
classification of pupils. 

Unless additional state or federal revenue sources 
are found for school expenditures, the impact of the 
court cases would be to redistribute the existing rev- 
спиеѕ. The parents of children in wealthy districts 
might decide to abandon the public schools in the 
event that the ceiling on expenditures is unacceptable. 
Suburbs faced with busing orders might also adopt a 
strategy of taxing themselves at the lowest allowable 
rates for public education, and removing children from 
the public schools. The new state legislation must take 
into account the danger that at unacceptable funding 
or high taxing levels parents might refuse to support 
the public school system. \ 

Moreover, unless additional state and federal rev- 
enue sources are found, the redistribution of existing 
funds will not help the urban poor. The school dis- 


27 Coons, Clune, and Sugarman, “A First Appraisal of 
Serrano,” in 2 Yale Review of Law and Social Action, pp. 
114-119. 


28 Comments by Abraham Sofaer, “School Finance Liti- 
gation: A Strategy Session,” іп 2 Yale Review of Law and 
Social Action (1971), p. 160. 

29 For excerpts from President Nixon’s message to Gon- 
gress of March 17, 1972, see Current History, June, 1972, 
p. 305ff. 


tricts in the large metropolitan areas are not poor, even 
though many children in the districts come from poor 
families. Because the assessed valuation in cities is 
high, spending per pupil is often above the state aver- 
age. The poor rural and suburban districts will ben- 
efit from equalization, while the wealthy suburban 
districts and the “wealthy” urban districts (with their 
urban poor) will lose. In New York state, for ex- 
ample, a law professor has calculated that elimination 
of the irrational aspects of the system would result in 
a decrease in state aid to New York City of at least 
$35 per pupil, or several hundred million dollars.’ А 
promising social reform movement may end up hurt- 
ing the very population it was originally designed to 
protect. 

Presumably the President and Congress will provide 
for massive increases in aid to education, especially 
since the President has emphasized additional expen- 
ditures for urban schools to provide “quality educa- 
tion” and “equal educational opportunity” within the 
context of a so-called “neighborhood school” sys- 
tem.2° Should the Supreme Court view the equaliza- 
tion of expenditures through the rule of fiscal neu- 
trality as a means to accomplish the goals set forth by 
the President, the movement to achieve fiscal neutral- 
ity might, paradoxically, serve to end the thrust to- 
ward desegregation which marked the era of judicial 
activism in the last two decades. 


=_—————Є—Є——Є——Є—_ 
EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL 
VOUCHERS 


(Continued from page 61) 


imate educational alternatives. In supply and de- 
mand terms, we now have a high demand market, 
but limited supply. The external voucher is a pro- 
posal of demand which is expected to affect the 
supply side. 

Under the external voucher plan for education, it 
would seem that existing private schools would benefit 
to be sure. New private schools would also spring 
up, but how could any educational consumer be sure 
of quality? What would prevent a “fly-by-night” 
slew of institutions from emerging during high de- 
mand-low supply periods? These problems relate to 
the process of legitimization of educational alterna- 
tives. The public schools already have the manpower, 
the mechanisms, and the knowledge to deliver such a 
new supply system of safeguarded options at no extra 
cost to the taxpayers. 

For any voucher plan (internal or external) to 
succeed, enormous attention must be given to parent 
and citizen education. Unless parents and their chil- 
dren receive basic educational information and under- 
standing, their ability to make wise choices will be 


seriously curtailed. The heart of any voucher 


approach is individual choice from among educational 
alternatives. This means that parents and students, 
in particular, need to know the theory and practice 
surrounding each educational alternative. This type 
of consumer education cannot be left to chance. Con- 
sequently, a process must be developed to reach 
parents and students. Again, it appears that the 
public schools would be better able to deal with such 
a massive task at no added cost, for public schools can 
reach almost all learners and their parents in a 
matter of minutes, e.g., student assemblies, parent 
meetings, and so on; they have a built-in mech- 
anism. They also have the manpower, the hardware 
and the software to educate the consumer. 

Furthermore, the majority of Americans still attend 
and support a system of public schools. They may 
perceive the introduction of external vouchers as an 
attempt to weaken the public schools and strengthen 
private schools—including the highly controversial 
parochial schools. 

The establishment of enough private schools to 
handle significant numbers of children would require 
increased public revenue and, in effect, would es- 
tablish a private system of publicly financed schools. 
Middle-income parents would demand similar priv- 
Перез. For financial reasons alone, the external 
voucher is hardly likely to become widespread in the 
foreseeable future. 

Finally, internal vouchers need not cost more 
money. For example, it is estimated that “The 
School Without Walls’—the Parkway Program in 
Philadelphia, by using the city as the school, actually 
saved the city 15 million dollars in construction costs. 

Internal vouchers are already beginning to emerge. 
The most advanced illustration is found in the Berk- 
eley Unified School District in California, which now 
offers over 20 educational alternatives. 








THE INDEPENDENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 75) 


which can no longer support its ghetto-based schools 
without massive federal and state assistance, which it 
has no reason to suspect the courts will permit. 

The operation of independent public schools within 
the public school system is likely to provoke an aca- 
demic and administrative reaction within the public 
schools, a reconsideration of the kind of option the 
traditional school wants to offer. Any consideration 
of the cost of independent public school incorporation 
must therefore include an estimate of the cost of 
changes in the traditional schools. 

Private school children are likely to return to the 
public school system when the options their parents 
have been willing to pay for outside the school system 
or outside the city begin to appear inside the school 
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system. To the extent that such a migration inhibits 
middle class movement to the suburbs, we can expect 
independent public schools to have a stabilizing ef- 
fect not only on the public school population, but on 
the city population as a whole. 

Whether these projections will be borne out depends 
in large measure on the willingness of the public 
school system to experiment, the willingness of the 
legislature to examine its definition of public educa- 
tion and the capacity of the existing independent 
public schools to survive until the first two things 
occur. 

Whether or not funds can be found for indepen- 
dent public schools is not a question of whether or not 
we want a larger school system. The question is: do 
we want to enlarge the concept of public education? 
Do we quite literally want to encourage people to be 
part of the public school system? If the answers to 
those questions are unclear at this point, we can 
hardly be surprised. So little time and attention has 
been given to them. ‘This is clearly the time to re- 
consider. What is public education? What is the 
purpose of public education? Just what is a public 
school anyway? 








PUBLIC FUNDING FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 67) 

from familiar textbook subsidies and schoolbus trans- 
portation to nutrition aid and driver education. Such 
grants provide services that often improve the quality 
of education, but seldom lighten the burden of basic 
educational operations. Although thereby less con- 
stitutionally suspect, the provision of grants-in-kind 
does little to liberate scarce liquidity for the operation 
of Catholic schools. The future of Catholic schools 
will not be decided upon the availability of additional 
auxiliary services, however legitimate. 

The development of constitutionally acceptable 
forms of public aid that provides significant assistance 
to the operation of Catholic schools is by no means a 
certainty at either the state or federal levels. despite 
assurances from high places of assistance at some un- 
determined future date. Meanwhile, the financial 
problems of public schools continue to grow and to 
compete for attention, while the constitutional validity 
of traditional bases of financial support for public 
education is eroded by the decisions such as Serrano г. 
Priest in California. 

It has already been pointed out that the effective- 
ness of amounts of aid that are likely to be politically 
feasible will depend upon decisions taken within the 
Catholic school systems to strengthen sagging enroll- 
ments and financial support and to economize on the 
use of existing resources. As the probability of 
prompt aid to nonpublic schools in constitutionally 
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acceptable forms becomes increasingly less predictable, 
the Catholic schools cannot afford to wait, but must 
face the responsibility of meeting internally the chal- 
lenge of falling enrollments and rising costs. If the 
challenge is not met effectively, the trends suggest that 
by 1980 the traditionally largest nonpublic school 
system in the country will be educating less than 20 
per cent of the Catholic school-age populations at 
costs that could absorb 75 per cent or more of avail- 
able Church operating revenues for all purposes. 

On the other hand, to the extent that Catholics are 
successful in finding imaginative solutions to their 
educational problems, their efforts may not only 
strengthen their hold on private support, but also 
achieve social significance. If it is true that America 
is becoming increasingly receptive to educational 
pluralism, Catholic school systems can provide a 
unique, broad institutional base to exercise national 
leadership for affecting changes in the form and con- 
tent of education that transcend sectarian needs, 
thereby strengthening their own case for public aid. 
Ultimately, public aid and private initiative are com- 
plements, not substitutes, for one another. 
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FULL FEDERAL FUNDING: 
EDUCATIONAL NIGHTMARE 


(Continued from page 81) 


What is the justification for federal involvement in 
an area that is traditionally largely a function of local 
and state concern? First, there are some problems 
which, while national in scope, affect only a relatively 
small number of school districts. A number of federal 
programs are designed to relieve individual state and 
school districts of these nationally induced educational 
costs. 

Second, there are national goals which may not be 
perceived by the states and school districts of the 
nation. Here, the perspective of the national execu- 
tive and legislative branches is useful in focusing the 
resources of the nation on the educational needs of 
the nation. 

Third, there are problems which, while of benefit to 
the states and school districts of the entire country, 
are beyond the resources or are far too inefficient for 
those states and school districts. а 

For all these reasons, programs of federal support 
for education have been adopted. Some have been 
achieved through heavy reliance upon federal funds 
alone. In others, relatively slender amounts of federal 
money have been used as levers to alter or influence 
state and local policy, but in all cases, the needs of a 
modern, mobile, industrialized democracy have de- 
manded a federal role in providing quality educa- 
tion for all American children. 

The near future might well be a time for the federal 
government to undertake another quantum leap like 
that of the mid-1960’s. The problem of discrimina- 
tion in school finance is rapidly coming to stage center 
in state capitals and in Washington, D.C. A federal 
program to help the states underwrite the costs of 
reform would be an appropriate response to a problem 
national in scope. The magnitude of that federal 
effort could well be in the $10- to $20-billion range. 

In current terms, this would be far more than the 
President and Congress are likely to accept. It could 
raise the federal share of elementary and secondary 
costs from the current effort of roughly $33 billion 
(7.1 per cent of the national total) to over $20 billion, 
roughly one-third of a $65-billion national public 
school bill—not at all an improper reflection of the 
national benefits received. 


THE FULL FEDERAL FUNDING DANGER 


The present federal share of school funding is 
clearly inadequate, but the bridge between that asser- 
tion and the advocacy of complete federal funding 
cannot be supported by logic, experience or analysis. 

Any plan for full federal support would by defini- 
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tion require a prohibition against state and local edu- 
cational revenue-raising. In the field of education, 
a) where there is no explicit grant of authority to the 
federal government and b) where the state role has 
long been viewed as one of the preeminent examples 
of a power reserved to the states and to the people 
by the Tenth Amendment, a federal prohibition on 
non-discriminatory state activity would have difficulty 
surviving a court test. While a federal exercise of 
authority to undertake grant programs under its power 
to tax and spend for the general welfare is unques- 
tionably proper, the conversion of that limited role 
into a complete bar to state activity in an area of 
First Amendment sensitivity like education is a larger 
constitutional leap than the Supreme Court is likely 
to take. 

Full federal funding would entail congressional 
responsibility for the expenditure of those funds. 
While state and local school boards have more than 
their share of faults, casting the United States Con- 
gress in-their role would be sheer madness. For ех- 
ample, the program that appears to have the greatest 
congressional support, School Assistance to Federally 
Affected Areas (Impacted Areas Aid), is widely known 
as the educational pork barrel. Its funds, which are 
distributed through formulas which show a fine dis- 
regard for comparative fiscal need, reach more than 
three-fourths of all congressional districts. Efforts to 
trim, eliminate or reform the program by some con- 
gressmen, by commissioners of education and by Pres- 
idents of the United States have regularly failed. 

Or consider the effects of the congressional au- 
thorization and appropriations process upon the plan- 
ning and administration of school districts throughout 
the country. In the spring of 1972, for example, a 
host of valuable programs—higher education aid, the 
National Institute of Education and emergency de- 
segregation funds—were held hostage for months to 
a ban on school busing. And not atypically, final 
authorizations for appropriations are usually granted 
just before or even well after the start of the school 
year for which they provide support. The harried 
school administrator who currently survives because 
only a small proportion of his funds are subject to 
this kind of uncertainty would founder if his entire 
budget were subject to such vagaries. 

But Congress would have no monopoly on the pro- 
duction of problems for schoolmen. Full federal 
funding would suddenly require the United States 
Office of Education—a thinly staffed, low prestige 
agency tucked away in a second-level niche in the 
federal bureaucracy—to assume administrative con- 
trol of a budget more than ten times greater than it 
has ever dealt with. The chaos that would ensue 
would take years to disentangle. Ап intensive study 
of the administrative problems that followed the 
passage of ESEA—a law only a fraction of the fiscal 
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magnitude of full federal funding—described the 
implementation process this way: 

When, as in the case of ESEA, a law unprecedented in 
scope has to be administered through state and local in- 
strumentalities, on an impossible time schedule, by an 
understaffed agency in structural turmoil, beset by a del- 
uge of complaints and demands for clarification of the 
legislation at hand, as well as cognate legislation already 
on the books, the wonder is not that mistakes are made— 
the wonder is that the law is implemented at all.8 


The assumption of total financial responsibility for 
education would require that federal officials exer- 
cise responsibility for those expenditures. Whereas 
in a system of mixed fiscal responsibility decisions 
are reached through a process of accommodation, full 
federal funding would drastically reduce the incentives 
for compromise. Federal officials would clearly be 
in the saddle and the checks against arbitrary actions 
which are at the heart of American federalism would 
be lost. The good intentions toward state and local 
initiatives demonstrated by officials of the United 
States Office of Education would be hard put to sur- 
vive for long without the buttressing of real power 
lodged outside the nation’s capital. 

Given this formidable array of dangers, what ad- 
vantages can be advanced that would tip the balance 
in favor of full federal funding? 

The elimination of interestate disparities is one 
possibility. But to develop a useful program of this 
kind, something far more complex than simple uni- 
formity would be required. Much of the cost dif- 
ferential among states today reflects differences in the 
-urban/rural mix of prevailing costs of living of dif- 
ferent states. Employing federal aid as a lever and 
an incentive to influence state policies on these matters 
is one thing, but imposing uniformity through na- 
tional educational standards is a far more complex 
and far more centrist approach. And the $25-billion 


8 Stephen K. Bailey and Edith К. Mosher, ESEA: the 
Office of Education Administers a Law (Syracuse: Syracuse 
` University Press, 1968) p. 99. 

9 See, for example, С. Lowell Harriss, ‘Property Tax— 
Who Pays? Tax Review, Volume 33, Number 4, April, 
1972; Mason Gaffney, “The Property Tax is a Progressive 
Tax,” Proceedings of the National Tax Association for 1971, 
forthcoming. 

10 Joseph A. Pechman, “Federal Tax Policy’ (Washing- 
ton D.C:: The Brookings Institution, 1971), Chapter 4. 
Also, if the purpose of federal assumption is to link educa- 
tion expenditures to the more equitable, efficient and pro- 
gressive federal income tax structure, it has been suggested 
that the same effects can be achieved with minimal loss in 
state-local educational involvement by allowing state and/or 
local income tax deduction on federal income tax payments. 
See Committee for Economic Development, A Fiscal Pro- 
gram for a Balanced Federalism (New York: CED, 1967), 
pp 68-70. 

11 Joseph A. Pechman and Benjamin А. Okner, “А]ќегпа- 
tive Sources of Federal Revenue,” in Charles L. Schultze, 
op. cit., pp. 443—448. 

12 Stephen K. Bailey and Edith K. Mosher, op. cit., Chap- 
ter 2, and Philip Meranto, The Politics of Federal Aid to 
iene in 1965 (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 


cost of raising all states to New York’s expenditure 
level is not irrelevant. 

Or consider the benefits to be derived from shifting 
the funding of education from state and local revenue 
sources—which are largely regressive or proportional 
at best—to the relatively progressive federal income 
tax. Although this argument has some merit, realities 
have an unfortunate habit of getting in the way. 
First, the idea of the regressivity of property and sales 
taxes have been coming under recent attack.’ Sim- 
ilarly, while the income tax is nominally a more pro- 
gressive revenue source, structural imperfections and 
loopholes make this far less true in practice than in 
theory.° Furthermore, the additional revenues 
needed would clearly be of a magnitude that might 
move the President and the Congress to impose a 
new levy rather than raising more funds through the 
income tax, a revenue source which is widely con- 
sidered “unraisable” in political circles. The ad- 
vantages in equity of a value-added tax over current 
state and local tax sources is highly debatable.‘ 

One advantage that federal responsibility for edu- 
cational funding might bring would be an increased 
concern with the problems of the large cities and of 
the poor. The evidence of ESEA I fund distribution 
suggests that federal educational revenues are far 
more sensitive than local or state funds to these needs. 
Unfortunately, Title I of ESEA is now enormously 
underfunded and highly unpopular with the Congress. 
Its passage came as a result of an unusual combina- 
tion of forces that followed in the wake of the 1964 
election ;!2 whether similar legislation could pass today 
is highly questionable. 

It would hardly seem that the marginal advantages 
that can be put forth in support of full federal fund- 
ing outweigh its massive dangers. For one of the real 
strengths of American public education has been the 
multiplicity of leverage points it affords for public 
interest, change and adaptation. Eliminating the 
role of state governments in raising and allocating re- 
sources would almost assuredly close off many of these 
access points. Budgetary allocations are more than 
fiscal matters; they are policy determinations. If 
federal officials are exclusively entrusted with fund- 
ing the schools they will increasingly assume authority 
for directing them. 
But in a field in which certainties are few, uniformity 
is lethal. If we remove the creative tensions that 
multiple controls over education provide, we doom 
American education to failure in its most pressing 
quest, the search for effective creativity. 

In contemplating a shift from 7 per cent to 100 
per cent federal support, it seems only fitting to con- 
clude with a variant of a time-worn joke: “We can’t 
get there from here—and we would be terribly un- 
happy if we could.” 


Bureaucracy likes uniformity. 
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A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of June, 1972, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Berlin Crisis 


June 3—The four-power accord on Berlin originally 
initialed in September, 1971, is signed in Berlin by 
the foreign ministers of the U.S.S.R., Britain, 
France and the U.S. The signing of the treaty 
opens “а new era of normalization” for the inhab- 
itants of West Berlin by easing access rights to West 
Berlin and permitting West Berliners to visit East 
Berlin and environs regularly. 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


(See also Intl, Monetary Crisis) 


June 26—At a meeting in Luxembourg, Common 
Market finance ministers and central bank gover- 
nors agree to buy more dollars if necessary to safe- 
guard existing currency rates following Britain’s 
decision to allow the pound sterling to float on the 
free market. 


Middle East Crisis 
(See also Intl, U.N.) 


June 13—Israeli and Egyptian planes engage in an 
air battle over the Mediterranean in the first air 
fight between the 2 countries since July, 1970. 

June 21—Military sources in Israel report an Israeli 
thrust into southern Lebanon by Israeli armor and 
planes; the capture of 5 Syrian officers, the killing 
of 9 Lebanese soldiers and the wounding ‘of 17 
others are reported. Israeli sources claim the at- 
tack was staged to forestall guerrilla attacks from 
Lebanon. 

June 23—It is reported that today Israeli planes and 
artillery hit Palestinian guerrilla bases inside Leb- 
anon, in response to a rocket attack on an Israeli 
border town. 

June 28—The New York Times reports that at a 

` meeting last night between Lebanese Premier Saeb 
Salam and the Palestinian rebel leader, Yasir Ara- 
fat, an agreement was reached on temporary sus- 
pension of guerrilla raids to prevent Israeli reprisals. 


Monetary Crisis 

June 23—The British Treasury announces that the 
pound sterling will not be supported at its official 
parity price of $2.6057; it will be allowed to float. 
In effect, abandonment of official support for the 
pound is tantamount to de facto devaluation. It 


is expected that free market speculation will force 
down the price of the pound. 
June 29—The pound sterling is traded at $2.46. 


Organization of African Unity 

June 15—The 11-day meeting of the Council of Min- 
isters of the Organization of African Unity ends in 
Rabat, Morocco. The chiefs of state of the coun- 
tries also met for a 3-day period, beginning June 12. 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(Seato) 


June 27—The annual Seato meeting opens in Can- 
berra. 


United Nations 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


June 5—Representatives of 112 nations open the 2- 
week United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment in Stockholm. The U.S.S.R. and 
most other European Communist countries are not 
represented; they are protesting the exclusion of 
East Germany, which does not belong to the U.N. 

June 14—The U.N. Conference on the Human En- 
vironment gives approval to a global program, 

‘ called Earthwatch, to keep watch over the habita- 
bility of the world. 

June 16—The U.N. environmental conference ends 
after adopting a declaration of principles to serve 
as a guide in a global fight on pollution. The dec- 
laration, entitled a “Declaration on the Human 
Environment” contains 26 principles, and was 
adopted after a week-long debate in closed con- 
ference. 

June 20—The U.N. Security Council condemns aerial 
hijacking and asks all states “to take all appropriate 
measures within their jurisdiction to deter and pre- 
vent such acts.” 

June 26—The U.N. Security Council, voting 13-0 
(the U.S. and Panama abstaining), condemns Is- 
raeli attacks on Lebanon and calls on Israel to pre- 
vent “any violation” of Lebanese territory and 
sovereignty. 


War in Indochina 
(See also U.S.S.R.; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

June 6—The U.S. command says that in the last 24 
hours its planes made numerous attacks on North 
Vietnam and enemy-held positions in South Viet- 
nam, destroying bridges, rail lines and boats. 
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June 10—John P. Vann, a senior American adviser 
to South Vietnamese forces, is killed in a helicopter 
crash on a flight from Pleiku to Kontum. 

June 11—The U.S. command reports that its B-52 
bombers bombed supply depots in North Vietnam 
near Donghoi yesterday for the fourth day in suc- 
cession. 

June 12—The U.S. Air Force reports that its planes 
destroyed a major hydroelectric plant 63 miles 
northwest of Hanoi yesterday, although the dam at 
the site had been declared off-limits and was un- 
damaged. 

June 14—After 68 days, South Vietnamese ‘sources 
report that the siege of An Loc by North Viet- 
namese forces is almost over. 

June 15—U.S, Air Force spokesmen report that 
bombing in the area of Hanoi has been stopped 
for a 4-day period or as long as U.S.S.R. President 
Nikolai Podgorny’s visit to Hanoi lasts. 

June 20—The U.S. command reports the greatest 
destruction of North Vietnamese antiaircraft guns 
by its planes since the start of the North Vietnamese 
offensive last March 30. 

June 22—The Saigon command says that the troops 
who have been trying to break through to An Loc 
for the last 2 months have been replaced with fresh 
forces. 

June 23—The New York Times reports that Amer- 
ican helicopter crews are flying nearly all the diffi- 
cult support and troop carrying missions into the 
besieged town of An Loc in South Vietnam because 
of demoralization of South Vietnamese crews. 

June 25—It is reported that yesterday North Viet- 
namese forces unsuccessfully attempted to break 
the South Vietnamese defense lines north of Hue. 

The U.S. command reports that U.S. bombers 
have destroyed the Thainguyen steel works, North 
Vietnam’s only modern steel plant, located 30 miles 
north of Hanoi and 65 miles from the Chinese 
border. 

June 26—An American intelligence officer discloses 
that the U.S. will not bomb in a 25-mile wide 
buffer zone along the Chinese-North Vietnamese 
border. 

June 27—The U.S. command reports intensive air 
strikes yesterday against North Vietnam, including 
attacks within the city limits of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong. 

June 29—South Vietnamese marines and paratroop- 
ers begin a drive to regain control of Quangtri 
Province, in enemy hands for the last 2 months. 


BANGLADESH 
(See also India; Pakistan) 


June 19—Prime Minister Mujibur Rahman declares 
that the trial of some 1,500 Pakistani prisoners 
charged with war crimes will go forward. 


BURUNDI 


June 7—In a White Paper made public at the U.N., 
Burundi reports that tribal warfare between the 
ruling Tutsi aristocracy (which comprises some 15 
per cent of the population) and the majority Hutu 
tribesmen has killed tens of thousands since fighting 
began on April 29 in the wake of an attempted 
coup. The main area of rebellion is Bururi Prov- 
ince in the south. 


CAMBODIA 


June 6—The government declares that President Lon 
Nol won yesterday’s election with 60.76 per cent of 
the vote. Former National Assembly Chairman Jn 
Tam and former law school dean Keo Ann charge 
“gross election irregularities,’ in complaints before 
the new Constitutional Court. 


CEYLON 
June 23—It is announced the Prime Minister Siri- 
mavo Bandaranaike met yesterday with Chairman 
of the Chinese Communist party Mao Tse-tung in 
Peking. 
CHILE 
(See also China) 


June 17—Six Cabinet members lose their posts in the 
2d Cabinet revision this year; President Salvador 
Allende Gossens tells the nation that the new Cab- 
inet will carry forward a more clearly defined pro- 
gram against inflation. Pedor Vuskovic, an inde- 
pendent Marxist and Allende’s chief economic 
adviser, loses his post as Minister of Economy. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 


June 10—According to a report by Hsinhua, the Chi- 
nese press agency, in 1970, 3 heavily populated 
northern provinces became self-sufficient in grain 
production. The provinces are Hopeh, Shantung 
and Honah. According to the report, a further 
advance was registered in 1971. 

China and Chile sign trade pacts, including an 
interest-free $65-million loan to Chile. 

June 12—The Foreign Ministry describes U.S. air 
raids near the Chinese border as a threat to China’s 
security. 


CUBA 


June 7—Visiting Poland, Premier Fidel Castro takes 
a 3-day tour of provincial areas. He scoffs at re- 
ports of ill health. 

June 26—Premier Fidel Castro arrives in Moscow on 
an official visit. 


CYPRUS 


(See also Greece) 
June 10—U.N. Secretary General Kurt Waldheim, 


in Athens in an effort to help negotiate a settlement 
of the Cyprus dispute, says he is hopeful. On June 
8, Waldheim arranged for a new series of talks be- 
tween the Greek and Turkish Cypriotes, after a 7- 
month deadlock. 

June 16—President Makarios replaces all but 3 of his 
10 Cabinet ministers; the step is seen as compliance 
with the Greek government’s demand made last 
February, that Makarios fire all ministers regarded 
as hostile to Greece. 


EGYPT 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


FRANCE 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 


June 20—Secrecy shrouds the beginning of a new 
series of nuclear tests in the Pacific. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 


June 1—Federal and state police capture Andreas 
Baader and Holger Meins, ringleaders of an an- 
archist band in Frankfurt who are believed to be 
responsible for a wave of.recent bombings. (See 
“Germany,” Current History, July, 1972, р. 44.) 

June 5—Speaking at a Harvard University convoca- 
tion in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Chancellor Willy 
Brandt announces that his government plans to give 

_ nearly $50 million to an independent, American- 
run educational foundation in the U.S., to be known 
as the German Marshall Fund of the United States 
—a memorial to the Marshall Plan. 


GREECE 
(See also Cyprus) 

June 5—A joint communiqué issued in Peking and 
Athens announces that Greece and China have 
agreed to establish diplomatic relations. The 
agreement was reached in Albania. 

June 17—Deputy Foreign Minister Christian Xantho- 
poulos-Palamas hails the Cabinet change in Cyprus 
as “the outset of the normalization of relations” 
between Cyprus and Greece, after a 4-month dis- 
pute. 

INDIA 
(See also Pakistan) 

June 11—14 is announced in New Delhi that India 
апа Bangladesh have agréed to cooperate in eco- 
nomic development programs. Last week the gov- 
ernment of Bangladesh announced a military co- 
operation agreement with India. 

June 28—Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and 
Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto open talks 
in India. 


IRAQ 


June 1—The Baghdad radio announces that the gov- 
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ernment has nationalized the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany, jointly owned by American, British, French 
and Dutch oil companies. Ten per cent of the 
Middle East’s oil is produced by Iraq Petroleum. 

June 7—Iraq and the U.S.S.R. sign a trade and eco-, 
nomic agreement in Moscow. 

June 10—At a finance ministers’ meeting, representa- 
tives of 10 Arab oil-producing nations agree in 
principle to give financial support to Iraq and other 
nations adversely affected by Iraq’s nationalization 
of the Iraq Petroleum Company. 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


ITALY 


June 26—Premier Giulio Andreotti forms a center 
coalition government composed of Christian Demo- 
crats, Social Democrats and conservative Liberals. 
The new Cabinet is sworn into office by President 


7 “Giovanni Leone. 


JAPAN 


June 2—In the wake of the massacre at the Tel Aviv 
airport, the government orders school officials to 
supervise student radicals more closely and orders 
tighter surveillance on overseas travelers at airports. 
(See “International, Middle East Crisis”? Current 
History, July, 1972, p. 41.) 

June 17—Premier Eisaku Sato announces that he will 
retire; in a subsequent nationally-televised news 
conference, Sato declares that reporters have been 
biased; he walks out of the conference. 


LEBANON 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


MEXICO 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


PAKISTAN 
(See also Bangladesh; India) 


June 2—Diplomats in Islamabad report that China 
has delivered to Pakistan substantial amounts of 
new military equipment including jet fighters and 
tanks as part of an economic and military aid agree- 
ment worked out in February. 

June 17—The government announces a record de- 
fense budget; of the total budget of 7.43 billion 
rupees, more than 4.463 billion rupees is earmarked 
for defense, roughly 2 million rupees more than last 
year. 

June 27—Speaking to the Pakistani people before 
leaving for talks with Indian Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
tells of the defeat suffered last December in the war 
with India. He calls for the release of all Pak- 
istani prisoners of war held by India. 
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POLAND 


June 19—President Tito of Yugoslavia arrives in War- 
saw for his 3d official visit; some disagreement be- 
tween Polish party leader Edward Gierek and Tito 
seems evident, according to news reports. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


June 6—The government announces a month-long 
ban on protest marches, gatherings and open air 
political meetings at all 16 university centers. The 

- ban will remain in effect until July 8. 


U.S.S.R. 


June 7—The New York Times reports that Commu- 
nist party leaders in Lithuania and officials from 

` headquarters in Moscow have met with local lead- 
ers in Kuanas, where student rioting broke out May 
18. The rioting was sparked by the immolation of 
a young man who set himself afire after shouting 
“Freedom for Lithuania.” Several hundred people~ 
were arrested. Scores were injured. | 

June 9—Aleksandr Р. Lyashko is named Premier of 
the Ukrainian Republic, the 2d most important 
state position in the U.S.S.R. He replaces Pyotr 
Y. Shelest, who was ousted from the Ukrainian 
party leadership in May. : 

June 13—Lithuanian sources report that some 200 
young people have been jailed; a second youth re- 
portedly immolated himself about 10 days ago in 
Varena. 

June 15—After a 3-day official visit to Paris by For- 
eign “Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, a Soviet-French 
statement is issued noting broad agreement. 

June 18—On the way back to Moscow after a 3-day 
visit to Hanoi, President Nikolai V. Podgorny pre- 
‘dicts that the Paris talks will soon resume and says 
the U.S.S.R. will try to help end the war in Viet- 


nam. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Great Britain 


_ June 13—The Court of Appeals overturns a decision 
of the Industrial Relations Court imposing a 
$130,000 fine on the Transport and General Work- 
ers Union which had been held in contempt in a 
dispute over who would handle ship containers. 
The fine was imposed under a new labor law sup- 
ported by Prime Minister Edward Heath’s Coriser- 
vative government. 


Northern Ireland 


June 10—Protestants set up 70 barricades in central 
Belfast to protest the existence of sealed-off areas 

‚ in the Roman Catholic sections of Londonderry. 

June 13—British Secretary of State for Northern Ire- 
land William Whitelaw refuses a guerrilla offer 


of a 7-day cease-fire and peace talks; he declares 
that he “cannot respond to ultimatums from ter- 
rorists.” 

June 15—Whitelaw reveals plans to call а confer- 
ence “of the people of Northern Ireland” to try to 
find a common ground to end the strife. 

June 18—Civil rights leader Bernadette Devlin, a 
member of Parliament, asks Irish Republican Army 
militants to declare a 7-day cease-fire to enable 
I.R.A. leaders to present their demands to White- 
law. 

June 22—The militant, Provisional wing of the Irish 
Republican Army announces a provisional cease- 
fire starting at midnight, June 26, if the British 
army will reciprocate. Whitelaw announces that 
the army will “obviously reciprocate.” 

June 24—Bombings, killings and attacks continue in 
Belfast and Londonderry. 

June 25—It is reported that 5 persons have been shot 
and killed in the last 2 days. In Belfast, British 
troops return fire when terrorists attack 2 army 
posts. 

June 27—The cease-fire that began at midnight yes- 
terday is in effect, interrupting 3 years of violence. 
June 28—Whitelaw announces that a referendum will 
be held by the fall of 1972 to allow the people to 
‚ vote either for or against union with the Irish Re- 
public. Because Ulster Protestants outnumber the 
Roman Catholic population, it is unlikely that 
union with the largely Catholic Irish Republic will 

be approved. 


UNITED STATES 

Civil Rights 

June 6—The United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth District reverses the desegregation order of 
District Judge Robert R. Merhige, Jr., to merge the 
schools of Richmond, Va., with those of two adjoin- 
ing counties. An appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court is expected. 

June 14—In Detroit, Michigan, Federal Judge Ste- 
phen J. Roth issues a school busing order calling 
for the integration of 780,000 schoolchildren in 
Detroit and 53 suburban school districts. An ap- 
peal is expected. 


Conservation and Pollution 

June 14—William D. Ruckelhaus, administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, says that 
virtually all uses of the pesticide DDT will be 
banned by December 31, 1972. 

June 17—The United States agrees to take action to 
improve the quality of water that flows from the 
Colorado River into Mexico. 


Economy 
June 2—The Labor Department says that the season- 


ally adjusted Wholesale Price Index rose 0.5 per 
cent in May and was marked by a renewed increase 
in food prices. The unemployment rate stayed at 
5.9 per cent for the third straight month. 


Elections 


June 6—Senator George McGovern (D., S.D.) de- 
feats Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) in 
the California presidential primary by 5 percentage 
points and receives all of the state’s 271 delegates 
under thé winner-take-all rules of that primary. 

McGovern also wins 71 of the 109 delegates in 
the New Jersey primary election. 

June 7—Senator Humphrey says he is staying іп the 
presidential nomination race. 

June 14—The Texas Democratic party convention 
allocates 42 delegates to Alabama Governor George 
C. Wallace, 34 to McGovern and 21 to Senator 
Humphrey. 

June 20—McGovern scores another victory in the 
New York presidential primary, receiving at least 
255 of the state’s 278 delegates. The New York 
Times estimates that he now has 1342.05 of the 
1509 delegate votes necessary to secure the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. 

June 29—Disregarding California’s state law under 
which the winner takes: all, the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention’s Credentials Committee divides 
151 of the 271 California delegates among the other 
Democratic presidential candidates who ran in the 
June 6 California primary, leaving McGovern with 
120 delegates. 


Foreign Policy 


June 1—In Warsaw, President Richard M. Nixon 
and Edward Gierek, Polish Communist party 
leader, agree to establish a joint U.S-Polish com- 
mission to expand trade. 

President Nixon returns to Washington, D.C., 
and addresses an evening joint session of Congress 
describing his two-week tour of 4 nations and the 
strategic arms accords with the Soviet Union. 

June 6—Former Treasury Secretary John B. Con- 
nally starts on a month-long mission to 15 nations 
on three continents on behalf of President Nixon. 

June 11—In Tokyo, Presidential adviser on national 
security affairs Henry Kissinger assures Japanese 
Foreign Minister Takeo Fukuda that the United 
States will not undertake major negotiations with 
China without consulting Japan. 

June 12—William J. Porter, chief American nego- 
tiator at the Vietnam peace talks, returns to Paris 
and intimates that the United States is ready to 
resume the peace talks, 

June 15—President of Mexico Luis Echeverria Al- 
varez addresses a joint session of Congress and ex- 
presses interest in preferential tariffs for Mexican 


t 
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imports and action on persistent border problems. 

June 19—The United States announces the full re- 
sumption of foreign aid, except for military aid, to 
Pakistan. 

June 23—Kissinger returns after a 4-day meeting with 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai and other Chinese 
officials in Peking. | 

June 24—Kissinger reviews his China trip for White 
House newsmen; he is not optimistic about progress 
in ending the deadlock over Vietnam. 

June 28—President Nixon announces that 10,000 
more American soldiers will be withdrawn from 
Vietnam by September 1, leaving 39,000 men there. 
No new draftees will be sent to Vietnam unless they 
volunteer. 

June 29—At a news conference, Nixon announces 
that the U.S. will return to the Paris peace talks 
on July 13. 


Government 


June 5—Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird tells 
Congress that stepped-up military activity in Vict- 
nam could add $3 billion to $5 billion to the de- 
fense budget in the coming fiscal year. 

June 6—Secretary Laird says he cannot support the 
recent arms control agreements with the Sovict 
Union if Congress fails to provide funds for mod- 
ernization of the offensive strategic forces. 

June 8—The Senate approves the nomination of 
Richard G. Kleindienst as Attorney General by a 
vote of 64 to 19. 

The House of Representatives completes congres- 
sional approval of a bill that will delay for up to 18 
months the carrying out of lower court orders re- 
quiring busing to desegregate schools. The bill 
also contains major innovations in federal programs 
for higher education and provides funds for schools 
and students at every educational level. The vote 
is 218 to 180 and the bill now goes to the President 
for his signature. 

June 13—President Nixon formally asks for congres- 
sional approval of the two strategic arms limitation 
agreements signed in Moscow last month. 

June 21—The Price Commission recommends that 
raw agricultural products, now exempt, be placed 
under price controls. 

June 22—President Nixon says that American security 
interests will be “very seriously jeopardized” if Con- 
gress fails to support the $25-billion program to 
modernize offensive strategic forces while approv- 
ing the agreements limiting strategic arms. 

June 23—President Nixon signs the federal aid to 
education bill, including antibusing provisions. He 
issues a statement deriding Congress for not enact- 
ing more far-reaching, antibusing provisions. 

Nixon names 5 states—Florida, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Virginia—as federal dis- 
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aster areas in the wake of tropical storm Agnes, 
which has caused the most severe flooding i in U.S. 
history. 
June 26—Nixon orders the removal of all quotas өп 
meat imports in an attempt {о reduce meat prices. 
June 29—Nixon places controls ‘on the retail and 
wholesale prices of fresh produce and raw seafood. 
June 30—The House completes :congressional action 
on a bill to raise the national debt ceiling to $450 
billion. The bill also increases social security ben- 
efits by 20 per cent. 
Nixon.vetoes а bill to increase federal -funds for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 


Labor 


June 16—Federal District Judge William B. Bryant 
orders new elections for the leadership of the 
United Mine Workers of America and designates 
the Department of Labor to supervise the union 
until January 1. 

June 27—President W. A. Boyle of the U.M.W. is 


sentenced to 5 years in jail and fined $130,000 for 
illegal political contributions made with union’ 


funds. 

Military 

June 3—According to The New York Times, the 
Army’s secret report (known as the Peers Report) 
on the Mylai 4 massacre of March 16, 1968, con- 
cluded that “efforts to suppress and withhold infor- 
mation concerning the . . . incident were made at 

` every level in the Americal Division.” 

June 4—The New York Times reports that the Peers 
report revealed that a second massacre involving the 
killing of as many as 90 civilians took place on the 
same-day as the massacre at Mylai 4. 

June 12—General John D. Lavelle admits that he 
was relieved in March as commander of Air Force 
units in Southeast Asia for ordering his planes to 
make “in the neighborhood” of 20 unauthorized 
raids on Aargets in North Vietnam and reporting 
them as “protective-reaction” raids. 

June 14—According to congressional testimony, the 
- Air Force has reported that a structural defect may 
affect up to 40 per cent of its B-52 bomber fleet. 

June 20—President Nixon nominates General Creigh- 
ton W. Abrams, commander of United States forces 
in Vietnam, to succeed General William C. West- 
moreland as the Army Chief of Staff. 


Politics 
(See also Elections) 


June 7—Senator George McGovern (D., S.D.). says 
that if he is elected President he will go to Hanoi 
or Paris to end the war иш obtain the release of 
the prisoners. 

June 9—Senator Edmund S. Muskie (D., Me.) re- 


fuses to endorse Senator McGovern and says he is 
staying in the race for the Democratic presidential 
nomination. 


Supreme Court 


June 7—In a decision limiting a previous ruling of 
the Supreme Court, the Court rules 5 to 4 that sus- 
pects may only demand presence of counsel at line- 
up identifications that take place after they have 
been indicted. 

June 12—By a 6-3 vote, the Court rules that states 
do not act unconstitutionally when they grant 
liquor licenses to private clubs practicing racial 
discrimination. 

The Court rules that no poor person may be 
jailed for a petty offense unless he has been fur- 
nished a free lawyer or has waived his right to legal 
counsel. 

June 19—By a vote of 8 to 0, the Court says that it is 
unconstitutional for the federal government to 
practice wiretapping of suspected domestic radicals 
without first obtaining court approval. 

June 26—Voting 5 to 4, the Supreme Court rules that 
the courts may not review the question of whether 
military surveillance of civilian political activities 
is constitutional, unless individuals can show that 
they have been harmed in some specific, objective 
way by such surveillance. 

June 29—The Supreme Court rules, 5 to 4, that jour- 
nalists may not refuse to divulge their confidential 
information to grand juries. 

In 5 separate concurring and 4 dissenting opin- 
ions the Supreme Court rules that capital punish- 
ment, as it is administered in the U.S., violates the 
8th Amendment’s prohibition against “cruel and 
unusual” punishment. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


June 2—The Senate refuses to empower President 
Nguyen Van Thieu to rule by decree. 

June 10—The House of Representatives refuses to 
override the Senate and give Thieu emergency 
power to rule by decree. Instead, it passes a bill 
giving Thieu decree powers limited to national de- 
fense and the economy. 


June 27—South Vietnam’s Senate authorizes Pres- 


ident Nguyen Van Thieu to rule by decree on de- 
fense and economic affairs for 6 months. The 26-0 
vote granting these powers occurred after Opposi- 
tion senators departed in the belief that the vote 
had been postponed until tomorrow. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


June 5—President Tito is warmly welcomed in Mos- 
cow on his first visit in 7 years; he receives the 
Order of Lenin. 
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What are the strengths and weaknesses of the People’s Republic of 
China as a new era of diplomacy opens? In this issue, China’s current 
situation is evaluated by seven specialists. Our introductory article points 
out that: “If both Chairman Mao and Premier Chou live long enough in 
health and power, they may continue gradually to “put the military in its 
place, but age is a determining factor.” In any event, “... the military 
has always been the ultimate bulwark of the regime and an arbiter of 


power in Communist China.” 


The Military and the Struggle for 
Power in China 


By Raren L. POWELL 


Professor of Far Eastern History, School of International 
Service, American University 


увву COMMUNIST MUST GRASP the truth*: 

“political power grows out of the barrel of 

а вип”: This frequently quoted maxim of 
China’s Chairman Mao Tse-tung indicates his judg- 
ment regarding the role of armed force in the seizure 
and maintenance of political power. Yet in the same 
1938 treatise, Mao also laid down the guiding prin- 
ciple regarding the relationship between a Com- 
munist party or government and its armed forces, 
when he declared that “Our principle is that the 
Party commands the gun, and the gun must never 
‘be allowed to command the Party.”? During most 
of the long years of revolutionary warfare and Com- 
munist rule since 1938, the party rather effectively 
controlled the gun. However, during the early 
1960's, in a period of growing intra-party conflict, 
Mao selected the People’s Liberation Army as a 
political instrument; under his protégé, Marshal Lin 
Piao, the military expanded its influence. Then, dur- 


* The research for and preparation of this article were sup- 
ported by a grant from the International Foundation. That 
assistance is sincerely appreciated. 

1 “Problems of War and Strategy” (1938), Selected Works 
of F Tse-tung (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1967), 
p. 224. A 

2 Ibid., or Selected Military Writings of Mao Tse-tung 
(Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1963), p. 272. 

з Тһе Military Balance, 1971—1972 (London: Interna- 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies, 1971), pp. 40-42. 


ing the politically disruptive Cultural Revolution and 
its aftermath (1967—1971), the military vastly in- 
creased its already considerable power and cast 
doubt on the principle of party control. 

The armed services of the People’s Republic of 
China, which have threatened civil party control, are 
a combined force that is known as the People’s Libera- 
tion Army (PLA). The PLA is a massive, modern 
institution, consisting of the world’s largest land army, 
the third largest air force and an essentially coastal 
defense navy. This major military establishment is 
an elite conscripted force which numbers well over 
three million men (including security and border 
troops).? Almost invariably the officers and many 
of the non-commissioned officers are party members. 
They are the party-soldiers—the party's specialists in 
military affairs. 

The greatest threat of the PLA lies in the rapid 
development of a limited thermonuclear capability. 
Since 1964, in order to develop a nuclear deterrent, 
Communist China has carried out thirteen nuclear 
tests, has launched two earth satellites, and has de- 
veloped medium- and intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles, as well as some twin-jet bombers capable of 
delivering atomic warheads. The United States De- 
fense Department estimates that by the mid-to-late 
1970's, the Chinese will have 10 to 25 operational in- 
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tercontinental ballistic missiles capable of striking the 
United States.* 

The Cultural Revolution was a “many splendored 
thing.” It was a power struggle for leadership of the 
Communist party and state, a conflict over policy 
and the ideological implications of policy, a pseudo 
revolution, and a premature succession struggle. 
Chairman Mao sought to project his own revolution- 
ary principles into the future by naming as heir 
apparent his protégé, Marshal Lin Piao. But the 
greatly increased roles and influence of the military 
were not part of a master plan. Originally, the party 
leaders had decided not to involve the PLA in the 
political conflicts of the Cultural Revolution.’ How- 
ever, when the Maoists employed the non-party Red 
Guards and “Revolutionary Rebels” to attack and 
shatter the party apparatus, they ipso facto shattered 
the very closely related state and police machinery. 
By the end of 1966, China was on the verge of chaos, 
and a political semi-vacuum had been created. De- 
spite considerable internal opposition and factionalism 
within the armed forces,’ the PLA was the only in- 
stitution that still possessed sufficient discipline and 
power to prevent further anarchy. 

In January of 1967, Mao ordered the PLA to in- 
teryene on a broad front in the Cultural Revolution,’ 
in order to preserve essential order and to achieve 
Mao’s political objectives. Despite Mao’s support 
and utilization of the PLA in an intra-party struggle, 
later events indicate that he did not realize how ab- 
normally powerful the armed forces would become; 
nor did he desire them to become predominant. 


4 Charles H. Murphy, “Mainland China’s Evolving Nu- 
clear Deterrent,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, January, 
1972, pp. 28-35; Ralph L. and Helena F. Powell, “China’s 
Military,” Air Force Magazine, June, 1971, pp. 44-45. 

5 Decision of the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party Concerning the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1966), p. 12. 

6 New China News Agency (NCNA) in English, January 
14, 1967, in Survey of the China Mainland Press (SCMP), 
No. 3862, pp. 1-4. 

© Peking Review, No. 5 (January 27, 1967), pp. 10-11. 

з Ralph L. Powell, “Soldiers in the Economy,” Asian Sur- 
vey, August, 1971, pp. 742—760 and “The Role of the Mili- 
tary in China’s Transportation Systems,’ Current Scene, 
February 7, 1972, pp. 5-10. 

9 Incomplete references drawn from the Chinese press and 
radio account for military control committees in 18 prov- 
inces. 

10 Hung-chi (Red Flag), No. 3 (February 1, 1967), in 
Selections from China Mainland Magazines (SCMM), No. 
563, pp. 1-6; Peking Review, No. 12 (March 17, 1967), 
pp. 15—16. 

11 Jurgen Domes, “The Role of the Military in the For- 
mation of Revolutionary Committees 1967-68,” China Quar- 
terly, No. 44 (October-December, 1970), pp. 142-145; 
Wang Yun, “Maoist Revolutionary Committees: Organiza- 
tion and Prospects,” Issues and Studies (Taipei), Decem- 
ber, 1968, рр. 3-7. Military ranks were officially abolished 
in 1965, but the senior officers still command large bodies of 
troops and it would be misleading to call them “mister.” 

12 Tillman Durdin, et al, The New York Times Report 
From Red China (New York: Avon, 1971), pp. 133, 253- 
254, 256, and 281; “The Revolutionary Committees and 
the Party . . 7 ,? Current Scene, April 15, 1970, р. 6. 


The new missions of the armed forces were slogan- 
ized as “the three supports and the two military tasks: 
to support the Maoist revolutionaries, to support 
agriculture and to support industry, as well as to 
establish military control or martial law where neces- 
sary and to carry on military and political training.” 
The breakdown of the political and legal structure, 
plus extensive new missions, provided the armed 
forces with both the opportunity and the necessity 
greatly to increase their roles and influence. 

By the hundreds of thousands, military personnel 
spread throughout Chinese society as a vast gendar- 
merie. The PLA did not have either the manpower 
or the skills necessary actually to manage the econ- 
omy, the legal system or the schools, but in all of 
these institutions it gained influence while carrying 
out functions of supervision, policing and political 
indoctrination. Furthermore, the PLA actually took 
over and operated the politically and strategically 
vital lines of communications. These activities but- 
tressed the increasing political power of the military. 
Nevertheless, despite the growing power of the officers 
of the PLA, during the Cultural Revolution there was 
a heavy purge of military men who opposed the 
Maoist regime. These purges indicated the ability 
of the regime to play a balance of power game and 
to oust powerful individual military men, although 
it probably could not have challenged the party- 
soldiers as a group. 


POLITICAL ROLES OF THE MILITARY 


More important and significant in the long run 
than the new economic and legal functions of the 
PLA are the activities of the military in the political 
field. After the PLA was ordered to intervene in 
early 1967, the military commands created a tempo- 
rary system of martial law in the form of military 
control committees in most of the provinces because 
of local disturbances.” When the regime began to 
reestablish a government structure in the form of 
unique tripartite revolutionary committees,*® the fact 
that the military were in “control” of most provinces 
in the form of military committees gave them a great 
political advantage over the revolutionaries and 
former civil officials. 

By the time that all the provincial level revolution- 
ary committees had been established in September, 
1968, 19 of the 29 chairmen were general officers of 
the PLA; so were 20 of the уісе-сһаігпеплі Revolu- 
tionary committees have become the “new organs of 
power” not only at provincial and subprovincial 
levels, but also in most public institutions, including 
factories, communes and schools. Extensive evidence 
indicates that the military have tended to dominate 
most committees down to the grass roots, where the 
PLA is represented by militia cadres.?? 
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Soldiers also deeply penetrated the badly disrupted 
central government during the Cultural Revolution. 
Military control committees were established in some 
military-oriented agencies and possibly in all minis- 
tries.” PLA representatives joined the “various de- 
partments” of the government?! and as Premier Chou 
En-lai reorganized and reduced his State Council, 
a number of the new ministers were military men. 
These included, aside from the heads of military 
agencies, the Director General of Civil Aviation, a 
Vice-Minister, of Foreign Affairs, the Communica- 
tions Minister, and the Minister of Foreign Trade. 


CONTROL OF THE PARTY 


As a party leader, Mao Tse-tung never had any 
serious intention of destroying the Communist party; 
what he sought to do was purge it of his enemies and 
reorganize and revitalize it. Scarcely had the party 
machinery been disrupted than the Maoists began 
what has been a slow and painful rebuilding of the 
party. The military, operating through the revolu- 
tionary committees and the party apparatus in the 
PLA—the Commissariat—played a major role in that 
reorganization. At the Ninth Party Congress held in 
April, 1969, the military demonstrated its greatly 
increased political influence. Marshal Lin was 
named Mao’s heir apparent in the new party con- 
stitution, and party-soldiers accounted for almost 45 
per cent of the new Central Committee. The newly 
named 2l-man ruling Politburo was even more 
heavily weighted in favor of the military, for it in- 
cluded four marshals, six generals and Marshal Lin’s 
wife. 

Yet an obvious attempt was made to preserve a 
balance of power. The large number of regional and 
provincial military leaders on the Central Committee 
was partially counterbalanced by officers from the 
‘central commands; were weighed 
against political officers; while those who were con- 
sidered to be followers of Marshal Lin were balanced 
by those from other political factions. During the 
next two years, purges and important personnel 


commanders 


18 Peking, NCNA, in Chinese, August 24, 1967; Charles 
Newhouser, “The Impact of the Cultural Revolution on the 
Chinese Communist Party Machine,” Asian Survey, June, 
1968, p. 475; Parris H. Chang, “Mao’s Great Purge,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, March-April, 1969, p. 10; Fei-ch’ing 
Yen-chiu (Studies on Communist China), Taipei, May 
1968, p. 8. 

14 Peking Review, No. 18 (May 3, 1968), p. 8 and No. 40 
(October 4, 1968), pp. 12 and 20. 

15 “Press Communiqué of the First Plenary Session of the 
Ninth Central Committee . . . ,” Peking Review, No. 18 
(April 30, 1969), pp. 48-49. 

16 Peking, NCNA in English, February, 1969; Peking, 
омарта Jih-pao, October 15, 1970, іп SCMP, No. 4773, 


17 “Marxism,” China News Analysis (CNA), No. 812 | 


(August 21, 1970), p. 6. 

18 Ibid., No. 830 (February 5, 1971), pp. 4-5, No. 848 
(Taly a A p. 7 and No. 862 (November 19, 1971), 
рр. 2-3., 


changes tended to favor Lin’s men, but not com- 
pletely. 

Owing to rivalry in the central regime and con- 
flicts among “revolutionaries,” party bureaucrats and 
PLA officers in the provinces, the naming of pro- 
vincial-level party committees did not begin until 
December, 1970; the last ones were formed only in 
August, 1971. In these 29 extremely important com- 
mittees, 20 first secretaries, perhaps as many as 27 
second senior secretaries and 60 per cent of all pro- 
vincial secretaries were senior military officers., In 
the provinces, the party’s regional bureaus were de- 
stroyed during the Cultural Revolution and never 
reestablished. In mid-1971, the only regional-level 
governmental] institutions remaining were the regional 
headquarters commands of the PLA and their regional 
PLA party committees. The once omnipotent civil 
cadres of the party had largely been subordinated to 
the party-soldiers, while the Red Guards and other 
revolutionary youths—the “vanguards” of the Cul- 
tural Revolution—had generally been shunted aside. 
By the hundreds of thousands they had been sent to 
work in peasant communes, serve in the PLA’s border- 
land Production and Construction Corps or labor on 
PLA farms.’ 

Power seemed to be shifting even further toward 
Lin Piao. As has often happened in the past when 
an elderly leader has named an heir, authority shifted 
toward the heir apparent. Even the sacrosanct 
“thought of Mao Tse-tung” was often expressed in 
the words of Marshal Lin. At different times апа 
in various provinces, there were even different state- 
ments with regard to who commanded the armed 
forces, Chairman Mao and Vice-Chairman Lin or 
Lin Piao alone.?® 

Outside the capital, two-thirds of both the chair- 
men of the provincial revolutionary committees and 
the party secretaries were military leaders; more- 
over, they were the same men. In 17 provinces a 
senior military commander or PLA commissar was 
also the administrative chairman and party first sec- 
retary. Three other leaders were PLA and party 
chiefs and vice-chairmen of revolutionary committees. 
A fantastic amount of power was concentrated in the 
hands of regional and provincial leaders. In the 
capital, PLA leaders appeared to be almost as deeply 
entrenched and dominant. The political situation was 
such that Communist China could be accused of the 
Marxist sin of “Bonapartism’—the control of the 
party and state by its military. Yet mid-1971 marked 
the high point of military power in the People’s Re- 
public of China. 


CRITICISMS OF THE MILITARY 


Apparently, and for good reasons, both the charis- 
matic and politically wise Mao Tse-tung and his ex- 
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tremely able and pragmatic Premier, Chou En-lai, 
disapproved of and felt challenged by the expanding 
power of the military, especially by Marshal Lin and 
his influential supporters. The status of the military 
leaders of other factions, both in Peking and the 
provinces, was also threatened. Civil cadres of the 
party and government had been demoted as a result 
of the increasing power and authority of the military. 
The left—the revolutionaries and radicals—of whom 


Madame Mao (Chiang Ch’ing) was a leader, had 


even stronger reasons for opposing the pragmatic and 
ambitious military leaders who had purged or de- 
moted so many of their comrades. 

Hence it is not surprising that late in 1970 and 
extending through 1971, a series of press and radio 
reports criticized the PLA. Late in 1970, also, a 
` series of articles began to lay greater stress on party 
leadership. Either directly or indirectly, through 
criticism or self-criticism, the PLA was castigated. 
By February, 1971, a widespread campaign accused 
military personnel in nonmilitary posts of arrogance, 
conceit, harshness and other “non-proletarian” con- 
duct. Some of them, it was charged, harbored 
“bureaucratic airs,” or “pursued special privileges” 
and were “divorced from the masses.”?® Others were 
“haughty” and “filled with pride”??? They were 
urged to maintain modesty and prudence, learn from 
the masses and not fear criticism.21 They were also 
directed to “eliminate complacency while carrying 
out the struggle between the two lines”—the Maoist 
and the “bourgeois” lines—and to “make a success 
of struggle-criticism-transformation to the depths of 
their souls.”?? 

As “officials,” the military were said to suffer from 


19 “Ве Modest and Prudent, Guard Against Arrogance 
and Rashness,” Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), November 4, 
1970, in SCMP, No. 4780, p. 43; Sian, Shensi, Provincial 
Service in Mandarin, March 6, 1971, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of 
China, FBIS-CHI-71-47, p. H5. 

20 Urumchi, Sinkiang, Regional Service in Mandarin, in 
FBIS-CHI-71-31, p. Н1. 

21 Tsingtao City Service in Mandarin, February 15, 1972, 
in ЕВІЅ-СНІ-71-35, р. C10; Canton City Service in Can- 
tonese, January 29, 1971, in FBIS-CHI-71-26, p. D1. 

22 Wuhan, Hupeh, Provincial Service in Mandarin, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1971, in FBIS-CHI-71-29, р. D3. 

23 For example, see Peking, NCNA International Service 
in English, July 31, 1971, in FBIS-CHI-71-148, p. A8. 

21 For examples see Kunming, Yunnan, Provincial Service 
in Mandarin, March 2, 1971, іп FBIS-CHI-71-44, p. E4; 
Peking, Jen-min Jih-pao, July 5 and August 16, 1971, in 
СМР-5СМР.71-29, pp. 1-4. 

25 The author is indebted for this concept to William W. 
Whitson. 

26 “Tron and Stecl and Capital Construction,’ CNA, No. 
854 (September 10, 1971), pp. 1-2;Kuang-ming Jih-pao, 
December 13, 1971, in CMP-SCMP-72-1, pp. 1-8. 

27 Tsinan, Shantung, Provincial Service in Mandarin, July 
7, 1970, in FBIS-CHI-70-138, p. C14; Haikow, Hainan, Is- 
land Service in Mandarin, April 28, 1971, in FBIS-CHI-71- 
84, p. D3. 

28 Strategic Survey, 1971 (London: International Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies, 1972),-p. 56. 
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the same bureaucratic sins that Chairman Mao had 
opposed in the civil cadres prior to the Cultural 
Revolution. Many criticisms were published by mili- 
tary commands or by PLA party committees, either 
as a matter of principle or because they feared that 
the military were creating public resentment and 
making too many influential opponents. 

In 1971, there was somewhat less mention of the 
leadership activities of the military in the reorganiza- 
tion or functions of the party and even an occasional 
mention of the principle that “the party commands 
the рип’: Also, by mid-1971 there was more dis- 


cussion of the stellar roles of the party, of collective 


leadership, and democratic centralism,™* practices that 
would tend to reduce the authority of the military 
secretaries of the party committees. 


POLICY DISPUTES 


These events presaged the major military purges 
of the fall of 1971, but some evidence, plus that great 
teacher, hindsight, indicate that there were other 
important sources of conflict. Aside from the rivalry 
between military factions and major military regions, 
there may have been growing inter-service rivalries 
between the Air Force and Navy, the more technical 
services, and the huge, more traditional Army. As 
in the West, this conflict arose from differences over 
strategic doctrine and the allocation of scarce re- 
sources.” The conflict may be indicated by а publi- 
cized dispute over emphasis on electronics (represent- 
ing unconventional weapons and missiles) as opposed 
to the steel industry (heavy conventional weapons 
systems) .?5 

Some PLA personnel also disagreed with the ad- 
ministration, believing that military training was more 
important than the continuing “three supports and 
two military” tasks. Although the officers’ corps 
retained its influential political positions, some officers 
felt that the armed forces should withdraw from 
many non-military roles.2* This is not surprising in 
light of the massive Soviet military buildup along 
China’s northern frontiers. During and since the 
Cultural Revolution a reported 44 Russian armored 
and motorized divisions, their associated air wings 
and their missile battalions were transferred to China’s 
borders.?8 

An important conflict over foreign policy was also 
For a decade, Communist China had 
challenged the interests and policies of both super- 
This policy was not realistic in strategic or 
security terms, and Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai 
decided to seek a détente—a reduction of tensions— 
with the lesser threat, the United States. А policy 
shift of- such magnitude created serious disputes 
among the leadership. Indirect charges later made 
against Lin Piao and his chief lieutenants claim that 


involved. 
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they had “illicit relationships with foreign coun- 
tries,”?° obviously including the Soviet Union. These 
accusations against Marshal Lin and his supporters 
may be inaccurate or exaggerated; yet Lin and others 
may for ideological reasons have preferred a détente 
with Communist Russia to one with capitalistic 
United States. They may also have believed that a 
Soviet alliance was sounder from a military stand- 
point. For example, during 1970 and 1971, in his 
numerous foreign-policy-oriented speeches, the in- 
fluential Chief of Staff, General Huang Yung-sheng, 
was much more frequently anti-American than he was 
anti-Soviet.2° 

Given these conditions and disputes, by the late 
summer of 1971 the ground was prepared for a major 
struggle over power and policies. Мао Tse-tung 
and his Prime Minister had come to a parting of the 
ways with the heir apparent. 


PURGE OF THE MILITARY CHIEFTAINS 


During September, 1971, there occurred a series of 
unusual events, as puzzling as a mystery thriller. On 
the night of September 12, a Chinese Air Force Tri- 
dent VIP jet crashed in Outer Mongolia, apparently 
while attempting to defect to Soviet Siberia. Nine 
charred bodies, some of them reportedly containing 
bullet wounds, were found in the burned plane.?? 
That same night, 50 or 60 official cars were observed 
outside the Great Hall of the People, indicating a 
meeting of Chinese leaders. The following day, air- 
line flights were cancelled, and the PLA Air Force 
was grounded and did not resume full operations 
for more than а month.*? This indicated lack of 
confidence in the Air Force and a fear of further 
defections. . 


Then, rehearsals for the October 1, National 
Day, annual parade were cancelled.” ‘Thus party 
leaders could not appear as usual on the great ‘Tien- 
an Gate, and absences among them could not be as 
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Anhwei, Provincial Service in Mandarin, January 17, 1972, 
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31 Washington Post, October 1, 1971, p. 1 and November 
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Studies, November 1971, рр. 17-18. 

32 Washington Post, September 23, 1971, pp. Al and А15; 
Sunday Star (Washington, D.C.), October 10, 1971, р. А18. 

33 Tokyo, KYODO in English, September 23, 1971, in 
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tember 23, 1971), р. A2; The New York Times, Septem- 
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34 Washington Post, September 23, 1971, р. 1. 
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ported appearances or failures to appear of senior PLA offi- 
cers іп Peking. See also Sunday Star, April 23, 1972, p. А8. 


readily noticed. Later in the month, all PLA per- 
sonnel were ordered to return to their units,” usually 
a precautionary security measure. On October 1, 
precedent was again broken when no joint editorial 
was published by the leading official journals. All 
these unusual events indicated a conflict among the 
leadership. 

In less than a month, evidence began to accumulate 
indicating a high-level military purge. Despite varv- 
ing reactions in different provinces, it became in- 
creasingly evident that Marshal Lin, the Chief of 
Staff, the commander of the Air Force, the Chief 
Commissar of the Navy, the Director of the General 
Logistics Department of the PLA and Marshal Lin’s 
wife had been purged.** The officers were all old 
licutenants of Lin Piao. A number of other senior 
officers of the central headquarters also disappeared. 
This was especially true in the General Staff Depart- 
ment, the Air Force and the General Logistics I)e- 
partment." However, during the remainder of 1971. 
it appeared that the purge had not extended in any 
major degree to the regional or provincial commands. 


THE VICTORS 


One scenario that fits most of the known facts 
indicates that the purge of the central military leaders 
was carried out by a powerful but variegated coalition 
of party leaders, who are now active in China. All 
of them had personal reasons for opposing Marshal 
Lin and his faction, or they had long records of loyalty 
to Мао Tsse-tung or Chou En-lai. ‘he removal of 
Marshal Lin and most of what we would call the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was not a simple matter. Not 
only were they among the most senior members of a 
vast military establishment; they were also recognized 
leaders of the largest military faction and all of them, 
plus Madame Lin, were members of the ruling 
Politburo of the party. 

The coalition arrayed against them obviously in- 
cluded Chairman Mao, whose charisma and authority 
are believed to have been necessary to the success of 
such a high-level purge. Premier Chou would add 
great political skills and numerous supporters in the 
party and bureaucracy. Other Politburo members 
Wwho were apparently involved included Madame Мао 
(Chiang Ch’ing) and the remaining members of the 
left-wing Cultural Revolution group, and powerful 
and pragmatic party-soliders who belonged to other 
These probably included Marshal Yeh 
Chien-ying and Generals Ch’en Hsi-lien, Hsu Shih-yu 
and Li Te-sheng. Marshal Yeh is an old associate of 
Chou En-lai. Generals Ch’en and Hsu are the mili- 
tary and political bosses of Manchuria and the lower 
Yangtse basin. ‘Their military regions are areas of 
great economic and military strength. General Li 


factions. 


is director of the important General Political Depart- 
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ment of the PLA and also leader of Anhwei province. 
Another who probably added power to the coalition 
is Wang Tung-hsing, director of the General Office 
of the Central Committee, Vice-Minister of Internal 
Security, and Mao’s former bodyguard. His security 
forces may actually have seized Lin and others at a 
party meeting in September. 

Since the purges, Chairman Mao has continued 
along his Olympian way. Premier Chou has increased 
his already enormous influence as the Chief Minister 
of the state. Elderly Marshal Yeh is now acting as the 
principal party-soldier and chief military administra- 
tor. Generals Hsu, Ch’en and Li continue to wear 
their influential, multiple political and military hats. 
Madame Mao and Minister Wang Tung-hsing con- 
tinue to play active roles, but nothing has been seen 
of Marshal Lin or his colleagues. In fact, it was offi- 
cially reported in July, 1972, that Lin Piao is dead. 

The ousting of Marshal Lin and the Joint Chiefs 
was not a direct attack on the officers’ corps of the 
PLA, an attack that might unite the powerful regional 
and provincial military leaders against the regime. 
Rather, the September crisis was a high-level struggle 
over power and policies, including an effort to in- 
crease the authority of the party. Lin Piao’s numer- 
ous, influential supporters in the provinces may have 
been neutralized by fear of purges and by promises 
that no action would be taken against-them if they 
remained loyal to Mao and did not continue to sup- 
port Lin Piao. 


THE DENIGRATION OF LIN PIAO 


The purging of Mao’s official heir and “closest com- 
rade-in-arms,” whose succession had been written into 
the new party constitution, created sensitive political 
problems. The military purge came when plans were 
being made for United States President Richard 
Nixon’s visit and when the People’s Republic was try- 

‘ing to gain entry into the United Nations. The Chi- 
nese, and especially Chou En-lai, demonstrated con- 
summate skill in playing down the significance of the 
crisis. 

Internally, it was necessary to destroy Lin’s care- 
fully constructed reputation and blame him for the 
break with the administration. Thus, he has been ac- 


37 Hofei, Anhwei (November 22, 1971) and Kunming, 
Yunnan (December 13, 1971), Provincial Services in Man- 
darin, FBIS-CHI-71- 227 (p. бї) апа 71-241 (р. ЕЗ). 

38 Tsinan, Shantung, Provincial Service in Mandarin, in 
FBIS-CHI-72- 31, p. C5. See also Canton City Service in 
Cantonese, January 21, 1972, in FBIS-CHI-72-17, p. D1. 

39 Shihchiachuang, Hopei, Provincial Service in Mandarin, 
December 8, 1971, in FBIS-CHI-71-241, р. F1. 

40 Peking, Kwangming Daily in Chinese, December 26, 
‚ 1971, and Huhehot, Inner Mongolia Regional Service in 

Mandarin, January 28, 1972, in FBIS-CHI-72-15 (р. B6), 
and 72-27 (p. F2); $. K. ‘Ghosh, “Who Commands the 
Gun—Party or Army?” China Report, January-April, 1972, 
pp. 19-29. 
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cused of high crimes, including treason and treachery. 
Yet Lin and his lieutenants were so influential that 
they have not yet been attacked by name; rather, they 
have been damned in esoteric terms. 

Lin and the Joint Chiefs have been widely, but not 
universally, accused of a whole series of crimes. Some 
of the charges are convincing; others are obviously 
aimed; at destroying the reputations of the purged 
officers and reducing their support. They are ac- 
cused of being charlatans and swindlers who sought to 
seize power in the party, the state and the PLA. 
These “political swindlers’ have even been charged 
with hindering military training by setting “politics 
against military affairs.’** The group was also ac- 
cused of treason, by having “illicit relations with for- 
eign countries,” which may indicate a preference for 
the Soviet Union over the United States. However, 
it is most unlikely that these chief soldiers of the state 
were “general agents of the imperialists, revisionists 
and reactionaries abroad.”*8 

Rumors circulating in Hong Kong were even more 
fanciful. It was claimed that Lin Piao and his aides 
attempted three times to assassinate Chairman Mao 
and also sought to murder Premier Chou. Then, to 
escape punishment, they sought to flee in the ill-fated 
plane that crashed in Mongolia. No wonder it was 
said of them that “they cannot but bring ruin, dis- 
grace and destruction upon themselves.”?* 

Given the prestige and political influence of the 
purged officers, it is not surprising that many officials 
throughout China were shocked, confused or fright- 
ened by the attacks, and that the tone of the charges 
varied from province to province. 

Following the September crisis, the campaigns 
aimed at increasing the authority of the party, cur- 
tailing the abnormal power of the military, and de- 
flating the “bureaucratic airs’ of the PLA cadres 
expanded considerably. The calls for party domi- 
nance, collective leadership and democratic central- 
ism increased; so did assertions that “the party must 
control the gun.™*® Charges of arrogance and com- 
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“The progress [China] has made in agriculture and industry in the 
past few years shows that the dynamics of self-sustaining economic growth 


have been in process. 


The economic planners can now begin to think in 


terms of maximizing growth instead of mere survival.” 


The Outlook for China’s Economy 


By Kuan-I CHEN 
Professor of Economics, State University of New York at Albany 


OR MORE THAN A DECADE, the task of assessing 
the performance of the Chinese economy in 
quantitative terms was a very difficult project 


because no national production figures were released. _ 


Percentage gains were usually reported only for cer- 
tain provinces and cities but not nationally. However, 
a minor breakthrough in this matter took place re- 


1 Actually, some national production figures for 1970, 
though not released in government reports, were reported by 
Edgar Snow in his “Talk With Chou En-lai, The Open 
Door,” The New Republic, March 27, 1971, pp. 20-23. 

? For a discussion of the merits of making visitations to 
China, see Andrew Watson, “Report From China: The 
Guiders and the Guided,” China Quarterly, January—March, 
1972, рр. 136-150. 

3A. A GNP of $100 billion mentioned by Dwight D. 
Perkin in “Is There A China Market?” Foreign Policy, 
Winter, 1971—72, p. 89. 

В. Japanese estimates put the Chinese GNP for 1970 at $78 
billion as a result of a 10 рег cent growth during that year 
as reported in Study of China’s Economy (in Japanese lan- 
guage), Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Japan, 1971, pp. 4 & 
84. The reported growth rate of GNP for 1971 was 10 per 
cens thus putting the 1971 GNP in the neighborhood of $85 
illion. 
C. A per capita GNP of $130 for 1970 was estimated by the 
C.I.A.`as quoted in Wall Street Journal, June 30, 1971, 
р. 15. If the population for 1970 was around 760 million 
the GNP would be about $99 billion for 1970. With a 
growth rate of 10 per cent in 1971, the GNP would be about 
$109 billion for that year. 
D. A GNP of $120 billion for 1971 was quoted in Newsweek, 
February 21, 1972, р. 54. 
E. A GNP of $120 billion for 1970 was mentioned by Edgar 
Snow in “Talk with Chou En-lai, the Open Door,” The New 
Republic, March 27, 1971, p. 21. А reported GNP growth 
of 10 per cent in 1971 would put the GNP at $132 billion 
for that year. 
F. A GNP of $128 billion and a per capita GNP of $150 
for 1971 were estimated by Arthur G. Ashbrook, Jr., in 
People’s Republic of China: An Economic Assessment, A 
Compendium of Papers Submitted to the Joint Economic 
Committee, U.S. Congress, Мау 18, 1972, Table 4, pp. 46-7. 
С. Some other estimates put the 1970 GNP at $65 billion- 
$75 billion. This range appears to be incredibly low. 

*Gene Gregory, “China Gets A Grudging Compliment 
From Russia,” Far Eastern Economic Review, January 29, 
1972, р. 23. 

5 For Japanese estimate sce footnote 3B. United States 
estimates of 17 per cent were compiled from an industrial 
production index (midpoint) data; see source in footnote 3F. 

6 Leo Goodstadt, “China: Looking Past Mere Survival,” 
Far Eastern Economic Review, January 8, 1972, pp. 27-28. 
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cently. For the first time since 1959, the year-end 
government reports of 1971 released some selected na- 
tional production figures on China’s industry and agri- 
culture for 1971.2 

The maximum level of achievement of the Chinese 
economy of recent years has to be inferred from the 
limited national output figures on industry and agri- 
culture for 1970 and 1971. In addition, statistical 
and nonstatistical reports by visitors have provided 
useful clues to the economy in operation, and thus 
have yielded information which directly and indi- 
rectly reflects the output of goods and services in the 
various sectors of that economy.” 

What was the state of the Chinese economy in 1971? 
Various estimates put the Chinese GNP in the range 
of $85 billion to $130 billion.? The per capita GNP 
would be somewhere between $100 and $170, de- 
pending on the total population figures—ranging from 
770 million to 850 million—being used. The Soviet 
economists have been revising upward their estimates 
of Chinese output of selected key commodities for 
1969 and 1970.4 Revised Soviet figures for 1970 
show that the Chinese output of cotton textiles, sugar, 
crude oil, electric power, chemical fertilizers and 
cement surpassed the most authoritative estimates in 
the West. These revised estimates have come closer 
to the statistics released by Chou En-lai to Edgar Snow 
in early 1971; the latter statistics were the first mean- 
ingful figures to come out of China for a number of 
years. Japanese government estimates put the in- 
crease in Chinese industrial output for 1970 at 10 to 
15 per cent while one United States estimate puts the 
rise at over 17 рег cent.’ 

The Peking year-end reports for 1971 indicated 
further growth in the output of key commodities." 
Steel production seems to have been close to 21 mil- 
lion metric tons, chemical fertilizers production close 
to 17 million tons (in product weight), and petroleum 
production close to 25 million tons. To get some 
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perspective from these figures the steel output has to 
be set against over 90 million tons produced in Japan 
in the past year, and China’s peak production of 
` around 13 million tons during World War II and 
about 5 million tons produced in India in recent years. 
The gain in total industrial output of 10 to 12 per cent 
for 1971 as reported by Peking seems to be in line 
with local government estimates. 

Judging from the reports of a number of visitors to 
China during the past two years, new industrial com- 
plexes, large or small, can be observed in the suburbs 
of a.number of old industrial cities and newly indus- 
trializing cities. New small factories, producing a 
wide range of consumer and capital goods, have been 

-set up оп a mass scale, especially during the last few 
years, in towns as well as in the vast rural areas. Stores 
and shops in rural areas and towns are fairly well 
stocked with utilitarian goods, a substantial portion of 
which come from such small plants. 

Foodgrains output was reported by the Chinese 
source to be 240 million metric tons for 1970 and 246 
million metric tons for 1971. American and Hong 
Kong experts believed that foodgrain output had 
‘reached 242 million U.S. tons (or 220 million metric 
tons) in 1970’ while a Japanese government agency 
offered the highest estimate for 1970 output, 230 mil- 
lion metric tons. Other specialists in Hong Kong 
have regarded these Chinese figures as creditable but 
possibly on the high side.2 Thus China’ seems to have 
attained a record output of foodgrains in the past 
two years regardless of the sources of estimate. 

Western and Japanese Sinologists usually do not 
have many hard facts with which to arrive at their 


7 Wall Street Journal, June 30, 1971, р. 15 and Fan I, 
“Agriculture and Rural Work of Communist China,” China 
Monthly (in Chinese), April 1, 1972, pp. 14—27. 

8 Tillman Durdin, “China Discloses Farm Statistics,’ The 
New York Times, April 2, 1972. 

9 See Subramanian Swamy and Shahid Burki, “Foodgrains 
Output in the People’s Republic of China,” China Quar- 
terly, January-March, 1970, pp. 58-63, and Robert M. 
Field’s Comment in China Quarterly, April-June, 1971, pp. 
350-353; Werner Klatt, “A Review of China’s Economy i in 
.1970,” China Quarterly, July-Sept., 1970, р. 118; Feng-Hwa 
Mah, “Why China Imports Wheat,” China Quarterly, Jan- 
uary—March, 1971, pp. 116-128, and Audrey Donnithorne’s 
comment in China Quarterly, October-December, 1971, pp. 
736—738. 

10 The reserves reached 40 million metric tons by 1970. 
See footnote 1, p. 20. 

11 Far Eastern Economic Review, 1972 Yearbook, pp. 
143-145, 

12 At the hearings on China’s economy conducted by the 
Joint Economic Committee of the United States Congress 
in April, 1967, the majority opinion placed the 1966 GNP of 
China around "$90 billion (in terms of international purchas- 
ing power or in comparison with the GNP of the United 
States). See Mainland China In The World Economy, 
Hearings Before the Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Con- 
gress, April, 1967, U.S. Government Printing’ Office. If 
one holds the view that the GNP in 1969 was only about 
4 per cent above that in 1966, and between 1969 and 1971 
the GNP increased by another 20 per cent, the 1971 GNP 
would. be close to $112 billion (in international purchasing 
power terms in 1966).. 
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estimation of Chinese output, except weather reports 
and reports from selected refugees and local news- 
papers. Reports and speeches made by visitors to 
China during the past two years have indicated that 
people look well fed, healthy and adequately clothed. 
Food supplies seem relatively abundant in the stores, 
canteens, and small restaurants in both cities and rural 
areas. Some old China hands have the impression 
that this generation of Chinese people is better fed, 
bigger and huskier than the generation prior to the 
Communist take-over in 1949. Of course, the im- 
proved physical condition of the average Chinese 
could be attributable partly to better health care and 
medical facilities, partly to two decades of peace, and 
only partly to improved food supplies. Nevertheless, 
the apparent improvement in the physical condition of 
the average Chinese does reflect the fact that the 
food supply must have increased somewhat faster than 
the population during the past 10 to 20 years. How- 
ever, the low and medium estimates of Chinese food- 
grains output in the West have been too low to allow 
for such visible improvement.” 

In short, the present food situation is the result of 
a consistent policy of emphasizing agriculture as well 
as a relatively steady growth in foodgrains for about 
10 years. Despite a disappointingly small growth in 
foodgrains in 1971, the basic food supplies are prob- 
ably adequate for the population and the state grain 
reserves have increased.1” An intensive pig-raising 
drive that has been under way for several years has 
paid off not only in more pork and lard for the market 
but also in more organic fertilizers. It is no coinci- 
dence that the government chose to raise the purchase 
prices of sugar cane, oil-bearing crops and fiber crops 
during the second half of 1971. This action signals 
the fact that basic food production and reserves have 
reached a minimum satisfactory level so that more 
attention can now be diverted to the production of 
hitherto neglected industrial crops. 

The reported 10 per cent annual growth rate of 
GNP for 1970 and 1971 seems reasonable in view 
of the fact that China’s industry and agriculture were 
able to utilize a greater capacity, which was expanded 
during and immediately after the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Thus it recovered quickly the ground lost 
during the Cultura] Revolution and then moved ahead 
to attain a new height in 1971. 

It is plausible that Chinese GNP in 1971 has 
reached the neighborhood of $112 billion (in 1966 in- 
ternational purchasing power їегтѕ) !° ‘Thus China's 
GNP is now close to that of France. The per capita 
GNP might have reached $140-$145 at a population 
of 770 million-800 million. Foodgrains output was 
probably in the neighborhood of 235 million metric 
tons, which would mean a foodgrains output of 295- 
305 kilograms per capita per year. After allowing 
18 рег cent of this per capita output for поп оой 


uses (seeds, animal fodder and industrial use), 242— 
250 kilograms of foodgrains will be available for food 
consumption. These 242-250 kilograms per capita 
seem to be the minimum required to sustain the cur- 
rent food situation in China, according to the accounts 
and impressions of recent visitors to that country.!? 

The period 1960-1971 saw China’s economy emerg- 
ing from one of chaos into a much more self-sufficient 
and balanced economy. China’s economic bases and 
resources are larger. Her self-reliance policy and the 
quick tempo of technological development in the past 
decade, based on mass movements, have greatly en- 
hanced her ability to mobilize her human and capital 
resources.“ In the 1950’s China could supply less 
than 15 per cent of her domestic demand for ma- 
chinery; she can now supply well over 80 per cent of 
her needs.* She is maintaining a sizable and grow- 
ing economic aid program, running at $400 million 
annually, China has gone without direct foreign 
technical aid and long-term loans for over a decade. 
The progress she has made in agriculture and indus- 
try in the past few years shows that the dynamics of 
self-sustaining economic growth have been in process. 
The economic planners can now begin to think in 
terms of maximizing growth instead of mere survival. 


ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


With the start of the fourth five-year plan in 
January, 1971, China entered a new phase of national 
development. (No targets of this plan have yet been 
announced.) It was anticipated by some Westerners 
that this important step in China’s economic develop- 
ment would lead to dramatic changes in the mood and 
policies of many sectors of the Chinese economy. 
However, so far there are no indications of a policy 


13 These 242-250 kilograms of foodgrains will be reduced 
to 194-200 kilograms after they are milled, which would 
only provide 1880-1940 calories per capita per day. Thus 
the non-grain foods must supply another 360-420 calories 
if the total calorie intake is to reach 2,300 calories per capita 
per day, 

14 According to Masumi Sato, the annual growth rate in 
technological development in China was estimated to be 
10-12 per cent for the period, 1953-1957, and 6 per cent 
for the period 1963-1968. The technological development 
in the electronics industry has been rapid during the period 
1966-1970. China is now able to follow through on her 
own basic designs for steel plants, chemical plants, machine 
tools, construction machinery, mining machinery, power gen- 
eration and distribution machinery, communication equip- 
ment and so on. However, her materials and operation 
technology are less mature than her design technology. Of 
course, she is not yet in the age of mass production for all 
this sophisticated equipment. See Masumi Sato, “Techno- 
logical Development In China Viewed Through The Elec- 
tronics Industry: An Engineer’s View,” The Developing 
Economies, Institute of Developing Economics, Tokyo, Sep- 
tember, 1971, pp. 315-331. 

15 Ghu-Yuan Cheng, The China Quarterly, January- 
March, 1970, pp. 54—56. 

16 Far Eastern Economic Review 1971 Yearbook, pp. 
137-142, Р 

17 Current Scene, April 10, 1972, рр. 16-17. 

18 Tillman Durdin, “China Links Pay to Productivity,” 
The New York Times, May 7, 1972, р. 17. 
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of a dramatic “leap forward” in heavy industries, 
resembling the Great Leap in 1958. 

Instead, orderly progress, consolidation and balanced 
development represent the mood and order of the’ 
day. Actually, the nation is following the basic guide- 
lines for economic growth laid down first in the 
October, 1969, issue of Red Flag Journal, entitled 
“China’s Path of Socialist Industrialization.”!® The 
article stressed a continuing need to look toward heavy 
industry as the ultimate development goal. Its foun- 
dation would be laid through rapid development of 
agriculture and light industries; the simultaneous, de- 
velopment of both large and small industries; the crea- 
tion of self-sufficient industrial and farming communi- 
ties across the nation; and a continuation of the de- 
centralization of industry and planning. The peas- 
antry was to be the chief resource for economic take- 
off. A further refinement of the above guidelines ap- 
peared in 1970, stressing self-reliance on the part of 
enterprises, communes and local authorities in finding 
capital, equipment and raw materials for production 
and expansion. 

Several developments in 1971 reflected the mood 
‘toward increased prudence and pragmatism in eco- 
nomic affairs. During the year, extensive publicity 
countered the fears that the current policy of building 
numerous small plants in the countryside would lead 
to a disaster similar to that of the Great Leap Forward 
of 1958. Special efforts were made to blame the 
collapse of the Great Leap on the disgraced head of 
state, Liu Shao-chi, and not on the policy of empha- 
sizing small industry. Peking and the provincial ad- 
ministrators also rejected the demands of the “ultra- 
leftists” who wanted to end peasant communal owner- 
ship of land, machinery and rural factories in favor 
of state ownership, to abolish private plot and live- 
stock raising on a household basis, and to pay wages on 
the basis of need rather than result. Another feature 
of the year was the frequent acknowledgement of the 
importance of trained technicians in development and 
the value of technical skills in manufacturing. This 
reflected a tendency to soften the conflict between 
ideological extremism (redness) and technical and 
economic rationality (expertness). 

Still another development was the price adjustment 
made during the second half of 1971 to emphasize the 
priority of agriculture by increasing the net income of 
the communes." The price of chemical fertilizers 
was reduced around 10 per cent; of farm insecticides, 
15 per cent; of kerosene, 21 per cent; of diesel oil, 10 
per cent; and of a number of farm implements and 
machinery, an average of 16 per cent. On the other 
hand, the state purchase price was raised by 15 per 
cent for sugar cane and an average 17 per cent for 
peanuts, sesame, rapesced and oil crops. 

Another significant development in 1971 was a re- 


vised income policy for farms and industries." The 
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earnings system for individuals in communes was mod- 
ified so that higher remuneration would go more con- 
sistently to peasants who work harder and produce 
more. This move is a trend away from the egalitar- 

. ianism in farm income. In the industrial sector, 
wages have been raised for lower paid workers of long 
service, a scheme to improve the morale and the per- 
formance of a substantial portion of the labor force in 
industrial enterprises. 

1972 saw China’s economy push forward along a 
path which had been outlined in the previous three 
years. China’s overall economic development strategy 
for the near future looks fairly clear. She views her 
economic future in terms of a pyramid. Agriculture 
and a few heavy industries such as steel, coal, chem- 
ical fertilizers and so on form the base. The broader 
the base, the greater the material progress that can 
rise on top of it. It is likely that further pragmatic 
measures such as greater material incentives to work- 
ers and peasants and the recognition of “expertness” 
may be reinstated or may be introduced in the near 
future. 

Nothing very definite, of course, can be said about 
China’s economic policies for the remaining years of 
the 1970’s. The last two decades saw dramatic ex- 
perimentation and changes in economic strategy and 
the reorganization of rural institutions on an unprece- 
dented scale. These were largely responsible for the 
extreme, fluctuations experienced by the Chinese econ- 
оту in the past уеагѕ.!° Relatively stable rural insti- 
tutions and the broad economic strategy have finally 
emerged. Even China’s foreign relations with other 
industrial powers have become stabilized. 

Any change in the power structure following Mao’s 
departure will not necessarily reverse the present trend 
toward prudence and economic rationality. On the 
contrary, the present trend might be furthered by such 
a power change. This is not to say that shifts in 
economic policies will not be made in the 1970’s. But 
any shifts in economic policies will probably not be as 

` drastic as those experienced in the past 20 years. 
There will be shifts in emphasis among the various 
aspects of an economic strategy which is moving to- 
ward increased economic pragmatism and rationality. 
China seems to be heading for another settled phase, 
possibly more outward looking, with greater attention 
to economic growth and foreign trade during the com- 
ing years. 


19 For a review of the great fluctuations in Chinese net 
domestic product, see Kuan-I Chen, “Economic Fluctua- 
tions in a Planned Underdeveloped Economy—A Case 
Study of Mainland China, 1952-65,” Asian Survey, April, 
1972, pp. 349-362. 

20 IGOR refers to the incremental capital-output ratio 
which can be derived by dividing the national investment 
rate (as a percentage of GNP) by the growth rate of GNP. 
For a discussion of ICOR and the saving rate see Kuan-I 
Chen апа J. Uppal, India and China: Studies іп Compara- 
tive Development (New York: Free Press, 1971), p. 376. 


By relying solely on her own resources, China may 
not be able to achieve an average saving rate (and 
thus investment rate) higher than the level of 20-22 
per cent of the GNP during 1972-1980. The gross 
(total) ICOR is not anticipated to drop below 3.0 
during the period.?”. Thus the annual GNP growth 
rate for 1972-1980 would probably be in the neighbor- 
hood of 6—7 per cent without unexpected favorable or 
unfavorable developments. 

There is no simple and direct relationship between 
the three variables—the growth rate, the investment 
rate апа ICOR. At a given investment rate, a num- 
ber of other factors would affect the GNP growth rate, 
which in turn would affect the ICOR. These рег-. 
formance factors may be the morale of the workers, 
the incentive system, the efficiency of utilizing existing 
productive capacity, the pattern of allocation of cap- 
ital resources, the emphasis on labor-intensive projects, 
unusual weather conditions for crops, some technolog- 
ical breakthrough іп the form of miracle seeds. 
When conditions of these performance factors are un- 
usually favorable, the same investment rate of 20-22 
per cent may achieve a growth rate of about 9-10 per 
cent and the ICOR would, then, be reduced to around 
2.2. Actually the latter figure is close to the estimated 
gross (fixed) ICOR of 2.3 for China during 1952- 
1957 but lower than the gross (total) ICOR of 3.1 
estimated for 1963—1966. 

The reason for anticipating an ICOR of at least 3.0 
for 1972-1980 is that the performance factors and 
other conditions for economic growth for 1972-1980 
would be more similar to those of 1963-1966 than 
those of 1952-1957. Nevertheless, a GNP growth 
rate higher than the anticipated 6-7 per cent for 
1972-1980 can still be achieved by an investment rate 
higher than the 20-22 per cent level as well as by 
more favorable conditions for these performance fac- 
tors. It is therefore pertinent to assess some possible 
future developments. 

In recent years, the Chinese saving and investment 
rate was estimated to be 18-20 per cent of GNP, a 
high rate for a low income country. To raise the in- 
vestment rate further, the central government must 
have more revenues. Yet it has been sensitive to the 
potential repercussion of higher taxes. In fact, the 
agricultural tax was reduced from the rate of 12 per 
cent in 1953 to 6 per cent by 1971, and no personal 
income tax was levied. In recent years, the central 
government’s tax revenuc has been very limited, with 
90 per cent of its total revenue coming from the profits 
of state enterprises. The new income policy for farms 
and industries will cut into the profits of state enter- 
prises which, in turn, will affect the national govern- 
ment’s revenue and resources for capital construction. 
The new policy of raising some farm prices and lower- 
ing some prices paid by the farmers will further reduce 
government’s revenue for investment. 


However, the central government has been able to 
reduce its expenditure by the gradual cutback of its 
subsidies to local units and communes for education 
and health. This will release some government re- 
sources for capital construction, but it will surely in- 
crease the local burden on education and health and 
thus offset some of the financial gains the local popula- 
tion might enjoy because of revised income and farm 
price policies. In the meantime, the increased cost to 
the local population of education and health will re- 
duce local resources to finance local small industry on 
a large scale. The overall net effect of all these new 
fiscal measures is, of course, difficult to estimate. It 
will indeed be a great feat if the national saving and 
investment rate could be raised by as much as 1.0-2.0 
percentage points above the current rate. 

One potential source of funds for investment is 
long-term foreign loans for the import of machinery 
and equipment. Because China has an excellent 
credit reputation, the Western industrialized nations 
and Japan would be willing to extend up to $2 billion- 
$3 billion in long-term loans should China decide to 
expand her import of capital goods in this manner. 
So far she is rather reluctant to obtain long-term for- 
eign loans. However, her attitude may change signifi- 
cantly during the second half of the 1970’s if her 
foreign policy continues to move on its present course. 
Another. potential development would be the joint- 
resource-development scheme with Western nations 
and Japan in exploiting the deposits of petroleum, coal 
and minerals. Foreign nations could supply the essen- 
tial machinery and equipment for drilling and mining 
and receive in return specific quantities of the products 
during the next 10 to 15 years. If $3.0 billion of long- 
term foreign credit were obtained, the average annual 
credit would amount to $400 million for 1972-1980. 
This sum would only amount to a little over 1.0 per 
cent of the estimated average annual investment ex- 
penditure for 1972-1980 and would thus raise the an- 
nual national investment rate by a mere one-twentieth 
of 1.0 percentage point for that period. However, its 
contribution to Chinese economic growth is much 
greater than the above percentage figures indicate 
because the additional annual machinery imports fi- 
nanced by such loans would amount to 6 per cent of 
the current Chinese machinery output and would be 
close to the $395-million worth of machinery imported 
in 1970. In addition, the imported machinery incor- 
porates the latest technology which the Chinese ma- 
chine building industry is eager to assimilate. 

Another potential source of funds for importing 
capital goods from the industrialized countries is to 
develop a market in the West, especially in the United 
States, for such labor intensive goods as kitchen uten- 
sils, jewelry, arts and crafts, carpets, silk fabrics, gour- 
met foods, laboratory instruments, low price electronic 
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items, sporting and optical goods and so on. How- 
ever, before large-scale export of these items can ma- 
terialize, great effort must first be made in the areas of 
styling, quality control and marketing channels. 
Eventually, these items could provide China with ex- 
port earnings of $300 million-$500 million for the im- 
portation of machinery and industrial raw materials. 
But these earnings would not reach a significant 
amount until the latter half of this decade. 

If the recent trend of giving increasing support to 
agriculture continues, agricultural production can be 
expected to grow at an annual rate of 2.5-3.0 per cent 
іп 1972-1980. This rate of progress in agriculture 
can readily feed the growing population of China in 
1972-1980 and would also allow improvement in the 
diet, especially in the form of animal protein. Such a 
growth rate will enable light industry to increase at a 
rate of 6 per cent and a part of the increase would be 
available for export. Earnings from these exports 
would meet the need of additional foreign exchange 
for imports of machinery, equipment and raw mate- 
rials. They would contribute greatly to the 11-12 рег 
cent annual expansion of heavy industry necessary to 
provide producers’ goods and defense hardware com- 
mensurate with an investment rate of about 20 per 
cent and a GNP growth rate of about 6—7 per cent. 

One of the chief constraints that hinders the Chi- 
nese GNP from growing at a rate of 10-12 per 
cent is the agriculture sector’s inability to grow at a 
rate higher than 4—5 per cent. If she could achieve 
such a growth rate, China could stop completely the 
import of wheat, the annual cost of which was $260 
million—$300 million in recent years. In addition, she 
would be able to export greater amounts of agricul- 
tural products, including rice and soy beans, as well as 
the light industrial products associated with agricul- 
ture. The greatly enlarged import of machinery and 
industrial raw materials made possible by the above 
suggested sources would support the expansion of both 
heavy and light industry necessary to achieve a GNP 
growth rate of 10-12 per cent. 

But a sustained growth rate of 4—5 per cent in agri- 
culture requires a technological breakthrough in this 
sector. The so-called miracle seeds that have been 
used in South and Southeast Asia have yet to be ac- 
climatized to the environment of China. Fully to re- 
alize the potential of the acclimatized new seeds, a 
number of associated inputs must be provided at the 
right time and with the right amount and proportion. 
For example, new habits of work, including a new 
agricultural calender, must be inculcated into the 
peasantry. “Second generation” problems such as the 
control of insects, more agricultural implements for 
increased multiple cropping, and new storage facil- 
ities will have to be tackled. It is anticipated that 15 
to 20 years of combined effort on the part of the peas- 
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TABLE 1: Projected Estimates of GNP in 1980* 
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Projected Estimates 


Annual growth of GNP in 1980 (1966 


Projected Estimates of Per Capita GNP in 1980 at the Following Annual 








rate of GNP US $ in billions) Growth Rates of Population (1966 US$) 

1.00% 1.50% 1.75% 2.0% 

4% 159 186 176 172 169 

5% 174 202 193 189 185 

6% 189 220 213 206 200 

7% 206 256 238 233 227 

8% 224 260 248 243 237 
10% 263 305 292 284 280 














* The GNP was estimated at $112 billion (U.S. $ in 1966 international purchasing power terms) in 1971 and the per capita 


GNP at $142, given a population of 785 million. 


See Footnote No. 12 for estimates of GNP. 





ants, agricultural technicians and industry will be re- 
quired to overcome these problems. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether China will have the good luck to 
make such a breakthrough in less time. 

It is anticipated that industrial technology will 
spread continuously and with vigor from large plants 
to small plants and from the large industrial cities to 
the hinderland during the 1970's. Although colleges 
were not in normal operation for four years, 1967— 
1970, the loss of scientific and technical training has 
been compensated to a certain extent by the establish- 
ment of “workers colleges” in various enterprises. 
Thüs it is not likely to have a significant adverse effect 
on the short-run pace of industrial development. 
China can continue to make large catch-up gains 
through the low-cost assimilation of foreign technology 
throughout the 1970's because she is still 5 to 20 years 
behind the Western industrial nations and Japan in 
industrial technology. * 


OUTLOOK FOR THE ECONOMY 


Thus, barring external warfare and domestic tur- 
moil, China should be able to achieve an annual GNP 
growth rate of 6-7 per cent in 1972-1980. The 
growth rate could drop greatly below this level as a 
result of the reintroduction of more radical economic 
However, a higher 
growth rate, say 8-9 per cent, should not be ruled out 
completely should a number of the following favorable 
conditions emerge in the years ahead: reintroduction 
of the bonus system іп industry, introduction of a 
policy of greater income differentiation in rural areas, 
sustained good weather, partial relaxation of the ex- 
treme self-reliance policy with a greater emphasis on 
international markets and trade, acceptance of large 
long-term foreign loan апа joint-resource-develop- 
ment projects, unforeseen breakthroughs in agricul- 
tural sectors and better planning and implementation 
of development plans. 

The GNP may reach $190 billion—$200 billion (in 
1966 international purchasing power terms) in 1980 
as compared with the $112 billion in 1971. The pro- 


policies or sustained bad weather. 


jected GNP for 1980 would be close to Japan’s GNP 
in 1971-1972 (Table 1). Foodgrains output is ex- 
pected to grow at an annual rate of 2.5-3.0 per cent 
and to reach a level of 295 тіШоп-305 million metric 
tons in 1980. The per capita output of foodgrains 
would be 325-340 kg if the population grows at an 
annual rate of 1.5 per cent, but only 315-325 kg with 
a population growth rate of 2.0 per cent. Compared 
with the level of 300 kg in 1971, these anticipated per 
capita outputs would allow a further, though small, 
improvement in diet and an increased amount of rice 
for export. 

Heavy industrial production may grow at an annual 
rate of 11-12 per cent and the light industrial produc- 
tion at a rate of 6-7 per cent. The total industrial 
production would, therefore, increase at a rate of 10 
per cent and reach the level of $76 billion—$86 billion 
in 1980, compared with around $36 billion in 1971. 
It is expected that among the various branches of in- 
dustry, higher priority will be given to steel, chemical 
fertilizer, petroleum, electronics and machine building, 
including farm implements, and coal. The annual 
output of steel may reach 36 million—40 million metric 
tons by 1980 and chemical fertilizer 30 million—40 mil- 
lion metric tons (in product weight), which is still far 
below the minimum requirement of 50 million metric 
tons for the Chinese soils. The petroleum output 
should make rather rapid gains in 1972-1980 and some 
surplus should be available for export for the first time. 
The machine-building industry should continue to 
grow rapidly, and its share of the total industrial out- 
put in 1980 is expected to grow by a few percentage 
points above the 20 per cent level in 1970 (13 per cent 


(Continued on page 134) 
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“.. . barring sudden outbursts of collective exultation, China in the 
next ten years is likely to be an amenable trading partner,” notes this econ- 
omist, who warns that “Given the fact that the Chinese deal through the 


State... 


while the United States deals by and large through individual 


business interests, a measure of United States governmental supervision 
and screening of the trade will be called for, if only to prevent private 
profit motives from running away with national security.” 


The China Trade 


By Jan S. PryByLa 
Professor of Economics, The Pennsylvania State University 


HIS ARTICLE BRIEFLY EXAMINES the problems 

and prospects of United States-China trade 

following the relaxation on April 14, 1971, of 
the 20-year U.S. embargo on commercial dealings 
with Communist China. As far as American ex- 
porters and importers are concerned, the measure 
places China on the same footing as the Soviet Union 
in matters of both direct and indirect trade. 

At least since the 1842 Treaty of Nanking which 
ended the first Opium War, the China market has 
fascinated the West, Russia and Japan, and has 
whetted the appetites of traders the world over. 
Throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies this fascination and appetite were primarily 
“exploitative”: China was weak, an easy prey to po- 
litically cohesive, militarily superior, and technologi- 
cally more advanced powers. Since the advent of a 
Communist regime, which—whatever its shortcom- 
ings—unified the country and pursued a major eco- 
nomic development drive without foreign aid (after 
1960) and without foreign debts (after 1964), the 
outside world’s interest in the China trade has been 
sustained by somewhat different motivations. 

The basic motivation in the West, and increasingly 
in the Soviet Union and East Europe, appears to be 
derived from the old principle of the classical econ- 
omists that countries which engage in foreign trade 
increase the resources at their disposal and that, how- 
ever large or small, the gain is always positive. For 
Japan and West Europe, international trading is a 
national necessity in a tough, competitive world. 
Built into this compulsion to trade and seek out new 
partners is the vision, perhaps a mirage, of a potential 


1 The most serious attempt to date to estimate the future 
course of United States-China trade is Robert F. Dern- 
berger’s “Prospects for Trade Between China and the United 
States,” in Alexander Eckstein (ed.), China Trade Prospects 
fas ue Policy (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1971), pp. 
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market of 800 million customers—1 billion by 1990. 
At present, these customers average a yearly income 
of something less than $100 per head. but their de- 
termination and demonstrated ability to increase that 
amount excite the imagination. For the United 
States, trade with Communist China has political di- 
mensions that all but overshadow any probable bal- 
ance of payments benefits. The removal of the trade 
embargo and the subsequent commercial contacts be- 
tween American businessmen and Chinese trade offi- 
cials are seen on both sides as a step toward the 
normalization of political relations between the United 
States and China at a time of changing power equa- 
tions in the Pacific area. 

On our side, the major danger to future United 
States-China trade comes from two opposite direc- 
tions: from the right, the fear of a sellout: from the 
left, excessive enthusiasm. Communist China is not 
the ogre pictured by the right, nor is she the knight in 
shining armor—the hope of oppressed humanity-— 
with which imagery the more exalted sections of the 
left feed their seemingly insatiable need for self- 
immolation. On the Chinese side, the threat is similar. 
if not so widely advertised. It is no state secret that 
China’s Communist leadership is aged. given to fac- 
tional strife and sudden changes in course. Its present 
equilibrium is unstable, hinging as it does on make- 
shift personal bargains and the support of the People's 
Liberation Army secured at a price. All of which 
makes prediction hazardous. Assuming that in the 
next ten years or so the United States pursues the 
course it initiated in April, 1971, without going back 
to embargo or forward to massive foreign aid (which. 
anyway, the Chinese are unlikely to seek or accept). 
the way to get a glimpse of what might ensue is to 
examine China's 23-year record as a trader. Such an 
examination of the facts will not tell us what will 
happen, but it might yield clues. 
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DATA AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


The Chinese Communists have been liberal with 
selected descriptive facts but uncooperative about 
quantified facts. Since 1959, they have published 
no statistics worthy of the name. Even before that 
date, figures on foreign transactions were among the 
sparsest; since 1959 there have been perhaps half a 
‘dozen absolute figures, most of them expressed in 
physical terms. The difficulty, however, is not so 
great as might appear. China’s trading partners 
publish relatively copious data on their dealings with 
China, and these can help us find our way in China’s 
statistical darkness. - 

A second problem concerns even a modest attempt 
at prediction extrapolated from past performance. 
China’s foreign trade is closely related to the level 
and direction of domestic economic activity. Since 
that activity has shown considerable fluctuations in 
the last 20 years or so—ups and downs which may 
justifiably be called “politically-induced business 
. cycles”—China’s foreign trade has similarly under- 
gone sudden, unpredictable and substantial swings, 
- which make it difficult to forecast a pattern for the 

future.’ Here again the problem may be partly cir- 

cumvented. Beneath the surface turmoil and con- 
fusion ‘there are some constant traits. It is these 
that we shall pick out as pointers to future trends. 

Moreover, it is possible to separate the path of growth 

—which may be erratic—from the level, composition 
and direction of foreign trade at some future relatively 

“normal” date. The procedure is not terribly satis- 

factory, but it is the most reasonable out of a generally 

poor lot of alternatives. 


SOME BASICS 


Perhaps the most striking fact about China’s ex- 
ternal trade is the geopolitical abandon with which 
the Chinese seek out export markets and sources of 
supply. After a relatively brief period of “leaning to 
one side” (the Soviet), the geographical pattern of 
trade was diversified. The post-1960 policy of “lean- 
ing to all sides” has been followed consistently—the 
Chinese showing themselves ready to trade with 

‚ Communist and non-Communist countries alike: with 
„regimes officially described as friendly and those 
blasted as hostile. Thus, China’s leading business 
partner is “unfriendly” Japan, which in 1971 ac- 
counted for about one-fourth of China’s foreign trade 
turnover, while such “capitalist” countries as West 
Germany, France, Britain, Italy, Canada and Aus- 
tralia get their shares ranging from $120 million to 
$240 million a year. Even South Africa trades with 


2 See Kaun-I Chen, “Economic Fluctuations in a Planned 
Underdeveloped Economy—A Case Study of Mainland 
China, 1952-65,” Asian Survey, Vol. XII, No. 4, April, 
1972, pp. 349-362. ; 


Peking, although both sides are very discreet about it 
in public. The crown colony of Hong Kong is 
China’s single most important earner of foreign ex- 
change. China’s net annual hard currency earnings 
from that market are in the neighborhood of $500 
million. | 

China’s guiding principle is to sell wherever possi- 


` ble so as to be able to pay for imports of producer 


goods and current inputs from anyone willing to make 
a deal. Today, the geographical pattern of China’s 
trade is not very different from that which existed in 
the 1920’s. Out of an annual turnover amounting 
to over $4 billion, roughly $3 billion is accounted for 
by trade with non-Communist countries. 

This does not mean that political considerations 
do not enter into the determination of who the 
trading partners are to be: the principle of “leariing 
to all sides” —a foreign trade extension of the domestic 
principle of “walking on two legs” (balanced develop- 
ment)—is not politically neutral. In fact, its origins 
are traceable to China’s political quarrel with the 
Soviet Union and her understandable desire not to 
depend too heavily on any one foreign power for the 
supply of essential commodities. The political cri- 
terion is, however, not the friendliness or hostility of 
a country, nor the type of social system which a po- 
tential buyer or seller espouses. Rather, it is the 
presence or absence of what China’s leaders believe to 
be a real threat to China’s political and economic 
sovereignty. Such a threat is perceived, for example, 
in relations with the Soviet Union and, to a lesser and 
more complex extent, India. Hence, whereas in 1955. 
about 50 per cent of China’s trade was with the 
U.S.S.R., in 1971, the proportion was 1.25 per cent. 
On the other hand, Communist countries which 
account for the bulk of China’s socialist commerce 
are Albania, North Korea, North Vietnam, Cuba and 
Rumania—all of them in some way “unorthodox” or 
wavering from Moscow’s standpoint. 

Within this framework of perceived threat, the 
policy is to buy and sell wherever the deal promises 
maximum returns. The conclusion which suggests 
itself is that disagreement on ideology and differences 
in political, social and economic systems between 
China and the United States do not of themselves 
constitute an important obstacle to the development 
of trade relations between the two countries, at least 
not on the Chinese side. One is, in fact, inclined 
to suspect that the Chinese would not be averse to 
adding the United States to the list of trading part- 
ners, given the presence of what China’s leaders per- 
ceive to be a credible Soviet danger and their grow- 
ing apprehension about too much dependence on 
Japan. 

The Chinese have been flexible on the subject of 
formal channels for the flow of trade. Although 


Peking likes to reiterate that correct political attitudes 
toward China are a precondition for trade relations, 
the Chinese are in no position to enforce such threats, 
nor do they seem to be really willing to try. They 
have traded with individual firms of countries that 
do not recognize the Peking regime, and have come 
up with a number of ingenious institutional devices 
whereby commerce can proceed despite mutual non- 
recognition. The “friendly firm” arrangement is a 
case in point. A “friendly firm” is designated as one 
which does not trade with Taiwan. Japanese and 
other corporations which do lucrative business with 
the Nationalists have set up dummy firms to represent 
them in commercial dealings with Peking. For their 
part, the Chinese have created “autonomous” associa- 
tions which are empowered to enter into business deals 
with these dummies, to sign contracts, and generally 
to act as if the government of the People’s Republic 
were not at all involved in the transactions. For 
years, trade with Japan was conducted in this face- 
saving way. The fact that none of China’s major 
trading partners in the West signed a trade and pay- 
ments agreement with China has not prevented lively 
commerce between Peking and these countries. 

Added to China’s apparent willingness to maxi- 
mize economic returns within the broad parameters 
of perceived political threat is her demonstrated capa- 
bility to achieve such maximization. The Chinese 
are hard and astute bargainers, quick to learn from 
past mistakes. For example, at one time China tried 
to carve out for herself a share of the European and 
Asian markets by offering substantial price cuts. As 
one would expect, the reaction of competitors—both 
exporters and domestic producers—was immediate 
and full of punch. Barriers against goods made by 
“cheap Chinese labor” began to- appear, and the 
lesson Was absorbed. 

In general, however, Chinese commercial ethics are 
considered by China’s trading partners to be very 
good, if not irreproachable. Such irritations and mis- 
understandings as have occurred, especially in trade 
with the developing countries of Asia and Africa, were 
due more to the inability of some of these countries 
to absorb the types of goods China had to offer and 


з See my “Foreign Aid: The Chinese Are Coming,” Cur- 
rent History, September, 1971, рр. 142-147, 181. 

4 This compares with $280 million from the U.S.S.R. and 
$185 million from East Europe. Chinese aid personnel in 
developing countries as of September, 1971, were estimated 
to have numbered 15,000, of whom 13,000 were engaged on 
railway construction in Tanzania. Waziri Juma, Times of 
Zambia, September 2, 1971. 

5 It should be remembered, however, that historically only 
about one-third of the promised aid actually materialized. 

6 R. F. Dernberger, op. cit., р. 206. Laurence W. Levine 
in his article, “The Prospects of U.S.-China Trade,” East 
Europe, June, 1971, p. 4, claims that in England he was 
shown “some facts of which most Americans are not aware 
.. . China had over £200 million in sterling reserve ($560 
million) .” х 
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to erratic deliveries because of distance and/or the 
state of the ship charter market than to Chinese 
malevolence. There have been instances of rather 
clumsy Chinese meddling in the internal affairs of 
some partners (for example, Kenya, Burundi, Burma, 
Ceylon), especially in times of Maoist catharsis at ' 
home. 

But China’s credit rating is high: debts are repaid 
promptly, sometimes ahead of time. Developmental 
loans are offered by China on terms that compare 
favorably with those proffered by Western countries, 
and are more accommodating than comparable Soviet 
credits. In 1970, China committed herself to almost 
$700 million in foreign aid, of which $600 million was 
absorbed by three countries: Tanzania, Zambia and 
Pakistan.* Although the 1970 Chinese aid commit- 
ments were exceptionally high, the effort was sus- 
tained in 1971 with loans to Ceylon, Mauritania and 
Rumania (the last amounting to $244 million). Rel- 
ative to national income—but, of course, not in 
absolute amounts—China’s foreign aid effort since 
1969 compares favorably with that of industrialized 
powers such as the United States, the OECD coun- 
tries of Western Europe plus Japan, and the Soviet 
Union.” There is apparently no inhibiting shortage 
of foreign exchange; reserves are estimated at $250 
million-$300 million. This may not look like much 
but, given the relatively low level of China’s foreign 
transactions and the tight control exercised by the 
state over the use of hard currency reserves, this little 
hoard is sufficient to sustain the credibility of Chinese 
trade overtures. 

The close control over foreign transactions is aimed 
at keeping China’s overall imports and exports aligned 
with domestic investment programs and roughly 
balanced. Net earnings from Hong Kong and hard 
currency remitted by overseas Chinese as aid to 
families on the mainland are used to cover the net 
costs of importing wheat from the West, high priority 
equipment and current inputs from countries to which 
China does not sell enough wholly to cover her ex- 
penses, as well as some foreign aid commitments. In 
general, however, the Chinese try to enter into bi- 
lateral barter contracts in order to keep settlements 
in hard currencies to a bare minimum. If this trend 
continues, China’s total trade volume will depend 
on the country’s ability to sell its goods abroad, which, 
in turn, will be related in part to the rate of increase 
in domestic investment and output, and in part to 
foreign competition in similar products. 

Finally, there is the question of China’s declared 
policy of self-sufficiency. This objective has been 
repeatedly emphasized since 1961 and, on the face of 
it, its implementation suggests a negation of external 
trade. This, however, is not so. Self-sufficiency 
means essentially the creation of import substitute in- 
dustries. It is a long-term objective which in the short 
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run usually involves an increase in foreign trade be- 
cause of the need to buy abroad the wherewithal to 
produce everything eventually. The pursuit of long- 
run self-sufficiency creates on the way a demand for 
imports of current inputs, fixed assets, and technology, 
some of it embodied in the imported assets. In fact, 
that demand tends to be greater than it would have 
been without the determination to be ultimately self- 
reliant. Moreover, “final” self-sufficiency is an elusive 
objective: the world does not stand still, and the prize 
moves away faster than those who race toward it. 
After decades of striving to be self-sufficient, the 
‚ Soviets are discovering the wisdom of importing both 
labor-intensive goods from the developing countries 
and the most up-to-date technology from the indus- 
trialized nations of the West. The pursuit of self- 
sufficiency tends merely to distort the current pattern 
of the pursuer’s external trade by marginally increas- 
ing his self-sufficiency in certain types of machinery 
and equipment.” In addition, a country determined 
to rely primarily on its own efforts is a more reliable 
trade partner than one which lacks this motivation, 
waiting for handouts, perpetually complaining about 
the callous and unjust world. While international 
like domestic welfare payments are essential up to a 
` point, they are not the basis on which a healthy society 
can be built. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE CHINA TRADE 


The considerations just reviewed suggest that, 
barring sudden outbursts of collective exultation, 


"| China in the next ten years is likely to be an amen- 


able trading partner. Given the fact that the Chinese 
deal through the state—however disguised that state 
may choose to be—while the United States deals by 
and large through individual business interests, a mea- 
` sure of United States governmental supervision and 
screening of the trade will be called for, if only to 
prevent private profit motives from running away 
with national security. This does not mean blanket 
control, but it does involve tempered, selective suasion 
by representatives of the voters. 

The first thing to note is the potential size of the 
trade. At the present time, China’s imports and 
exports together do not amount to much by interna- 
tional standards: a little over $4 billion a year. For 
example, China’s total yearly trade (imports plus ex- 


7 Dernberger, of. cit., рр. 214, 217. 

8 This reasoning assumes that the traditional composition 
of Chinese exports will remain substantially unchanged in 
the coming decade. 

9 Dernberger, op. cit., p. 259, considers United States im- 
ports in 1980 of $200 million and exports of $325 million 
to be a “plausible,” “least pessimistic” estimate of the future 
course of United States-China trade in eight key commod- 
ities. Another “plausible” estimate (‘pessimistic’) is $25 
million each way. See also Loren Fessler, “800 Million 
Customers? Prospects for American-Communist China 
Trade,” East Asia Series, Vol. XVI, No. 16, December, 


ports) is less than one month’s United States imports 
alone. In April, 1972, United States imports were 
running at an annual rate of $53.6 billion and exports 
at an annual rate of $47 billion—for a grand total of 
$100.6 billion. The projected United States 1972 
trade deficit is by itself almost one-fifth larger than 
the whole trade of China. Even making an optimistic 
assumption about China’s domestic investment and 
production activity in the next decade, the best one 
comes up with is a doubling of the current volume 
of China’s external trade, which would still represent 
a very small fraction of United States foreign com- 
merce ten years from now. 

Moreover, China’s present trading partners—West 
Europe, Japan, Singapore, Ganada and so on—are 
not going to sit idly by watching the United States 
make forays into their business. Nor will the less de- 
veloped countries turn the other cheek while China 
pushes her food, textile, and raw material exports to 
the United States; neither will American labor unions 
and domestic producers of similar or substitute goods. 

A realistic appraisal of potential United States- 
China trade in the coming decade must take into 
account two facts: first, the countries with which 
China currently trades will almost certainly be able 
to take care of China’s increased import demand; 
second, the domestic American market for China’s ex- 
ports is small compared with European and Asian 
markets for those goods.* Given China’s traditional 
policy of keeping the volume of imports from any one 
source roughly in balance with exports (except for 
wheat purchases, foreign aid ventures and the Hong 
Kong export trade), the difficulties which are likely 
to be experienced in penetrating the American market 
will tend to depress the overall level of United States- 
China commodity exchanges, the more so if sizable 
United States loans are not sought or not forthcoming. 
Assuming a doubling of Chinese foreign trade by 
1982 and the ability of the United States to absorb 
about 5 per cent of China’s exports and to sel] the 
same proportion of China’s (balanced) imports, 
total United States-China bilateral trade turnover 
ten years from now might reach $400 million. Still 
using the assumption of a doubling of China’s total 
trade, but relaxing the barter constraint (that is, 
assuming China’s willingness to pay for some tech- 
nologically advanced United States products with 
hard currency or gold transfers or, alternatively. 
positing long-term loans from the U.S.) it is possible 
to arrive at a higher figure which, however, tends to 
be very optimistic. Should Chinese sales to the 
United States represent about 5 per cent of total Chi- 
nese exports while imports from the United States 
are 10 per cent of total Chinese purchases from 
abroad, the resulting turnover would be $600 million 
(United States imports from China: $200 million: 
United States exports to China: $400 million). 


These estimates are not so arbitrary as might 
appear: they take into account the present and ex- 
pected composition of Chinese exports and imports, 
the ability and determination of the Japanese and 
others to hang-onto their shares of the China trade, 
the state of the American domestic market for Chinese 
goods, and the probability of continued development 
of China’s investment and production effort along 
“normal” lines. 

An important variable not taken into consideration 
is the possibility of a marked improvement in Sino- 
Soviet relations. Such a possibility exists, despite 
the current avalanche of abusive language from 
Peking and Moscow. Were such improvement to 
materialize, it would still be unlikely to bring about 
a fundamental shift in China’s policy of diversifying 
foreign sources of supply and markets. It would, 
however, call for a more conservative estimate of the 
probable share of the China market that could be 
secured by the United States. At any rate, it seems 
unlikely that—from a global point of view—the 
volume of United States-China trade ten years hence 
will be in excess of $600 million. The likelihood of 
a smaller volume seems, on present evidence, more 
realistic.1© 

What goods are likely to be exchanged between the 
United States and China? Since 1950, the commod- 
ity composition of Chinese exports has not changed 
much: raw and processed agricultural products con- 
tinue to represent about three-quarters of China’s 
exports. This is not very different from the situation 
which prevailed in the 1920’s. However, there has 
been a marked increase in the ratio of economic to 
food crops exported, the most significant rise being 
in cotton and other fibers. There has also been an 
increase in the ratio of processed to raw agricultural 
produce exported. Within the category of nonagricul- 
tural exports, the most important change in the last 
22 years has been the decline of the relative share of 
minerals and metals. Despite much publicity, the 
relative share of manufactured goods in total non- 
agricultural exports has’ not registered any marked 
increase since 1958.11 These are fairly normal 
changes in the commodity composition of exports of 
a country in,the process of development and modern- 
ization. The pattern is likely to persist over the next 
decade or so. 

China’s food exports include meat, fish, eggs, rice, 
tea and edible oils. Economic crops include oil seeds, 
cotton yarn, tobacco, wool, furs, feathers, fine and 
coarse hair, leather, silk and crude animal matter. 
Minerals and metals encompass iron, base metals, 
quartz, tin alloys, mica, feldspar and a variety of 


y 10 This ċompares with a 1970 United States-China trade 
‘of about $4 million. China Trade Report, Vol. IX, No. 6, 
June, 1971, p. 1. 
11 Dernberger, of. cit., рр. 209-210. 
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crude minerals. Manufactured goods comprise tex- 
tiles, chemical products, footwear, carpets, paper, 
wood products, cement, and some simple machinery. 
With the exception of cotton textiles, all these com- 
modities are of marginal interest to the United States. 
Moreover, United States imports of most of these 
goods have typically been only a small fraction of the 
volume of their imports by China’s trading partners 
in Europe and Asia. Cotton fabrics theoretically 
bear the most promise. However, here the Chinese 
will have to contend with both foreign competition, 
especially from Hong Kong and Japan, and opposi- 
tion from American labor unions and manufacturers. 

The Chinese have the option of developing their 
tourist industry, but this would probably not bring 
in much more than $25 million in 1982. The Chi- 
nese, in other words, will have a hard time market- 
ing their traditional products in the United States, 
a fact which will, in turn, affect their capacity to buy 
goods in this country. Whether in the setting of rela- 
tively easier alternative markets they will decide to 
make the extra effort needed to sell their exports in 
the United States remains to be seen. It is unlikely 
that they will restructure their exports merely to fit 
United States demand. 

Chinese imports fall into three main categories: 
current inputs for agriculture, light and heavy in- 
dustry, construction and transportation; machinery 
and equipment; and wheat. Current inputs com- 
prise such commodities as chemical fertilizers, pesti- 
cides, rayon yarn, iron and steel tubing, plates, rods 
and bars, copper alloys, tinned plates and sheets, 
precious metals, synthetic rubber and iron wire. 
These constitute roughly half of China’s total im- 
ports, and the pattern is likely to persist in the coming 
decade. Machinery and equipment account for about 
a quarter of total imports, and include power ma- 
chinery (mainly mining and construction machines), 
machine tools, mechanical appliances, equipment for 
the oil industry, specialized farm machinery, electrical 
measuring and controlling devices, precision ma- 
chinery (accounting machines, computers), equip- 
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“The Sino-Soviet relationship will probably not recover the intimacy 
it had in the 1950's, but it will perhaps prove steadier and more enduring.” 


Sino-Soviet Relations and 
the Economic Imperative 


By O. EDMUND Сговв 
Foreign Service Officer (Retired) 


HINESE PREMIER CHOU EN-LAI, speaking to 
a small dinner party of visiting Canadians 
and Americans in May, 1971, described the 
genesis of the Sino-Soviet dispute.t He said that 
when the Chinese (and Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
headed the group) visited Moscow in 1957 they had 
endeavored to dissuade Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev from proceeding too far on the path of revision- 
ism, comprising (in the words of the reporter) “the 
Soviet policy of coexistence with capitalist states” and 
“what the Chinese view as a revival of capitalism in the 
Soviet Union.” The effort had been fruitless. Other 
developments had followed: Khrushchev reneged on 
an agreement to assist China in atomic development, 
and Moscow gave aid and comfort to India at the 
time of the Sino-Indian border affray of 1962. Chou 
also remarked that in 1960 the Soviet Union had 
broken economic agreements between the two coun- 
tries and withdrawn all Soviet experts and technicians. 
Chou’s exposition might have been rather more 
explicitly worded with respect to the conflict of Chi- 
nese and Soviet national interests. In power terms, 
China had sought security and aggrandizement in the 
foreign field. From 1957 to July, 1963 (the date of 
an abortive conference in Moscow between top-level 
delegations of the two parties), the Chinese urged a 
direct Soviet confrontation of the United States. 
Next, from 1963 to 1969, they tried to foment and lead 
a world revolution against both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. And in the economic field, in the 
decade ending with 1960, Peking evidently demanded 
that the U.S.S.R. and the European sector of the Com- 
munist bloc channel far more of their resources to the 
building of China’s backward economy than they were 
willing to give. The economic factor was not the 
least of the issues dividing Peking and Moscow. 
Mao T’se-tung was second to none of the ardent 
Chinese nationalists of the century in his aspiration to 
create a modernized, industrialized, powerful state. 


1 Audrey Topping, The New York Times, May 21, 1971. 
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In his 1949 essay “On the People’s Democratic Dic- 
tatorship,” he had voiced his belief that as long as 
imperialism remained in existence it was impossible 
for a people’s revolution to consolidate its victory 
without “assistance in various forms from the inter- 
national revolutionary forces.” It was necessary for 
China to “lean to one side”: 

Internationally we belong to the side of the anti-imperialist 


front headed by the Soviet Union, and so we can turn 


only to this side for genuine and friendly help. \ 


Moscow’s actions in withdrawing its technicians and 
cutting off its China aid program in 1960 caught 
Peking by surprise, and the Chinese leadership was 
patently loathe to have the Soviets depart. 

After 1960, Peking made a virtue of necessity, 
claimed economic “self-reliance,” and recommended 
that attitude to revolutionary friends. China con- 
trasted her economic autarky with Moscow’s pro- 
posed “international division of labor,” and undertook 
through the implementation of Mao’s precept, “pol- 
itics in command,” to construct “socialism in one 
country.” China’s approach to the task differed rad- 
ically from the Soviet pattern of economic behavior, 
but there was never any question of the Peking lead- 
ership’s continuing desire that China should become 
a major economic power. 


UNDERLYING ECONOMICS 


In 1969, when China abandoned the effort to lead 
a world revolution and reverted to the staid doctrine 
of the Five Principles which had been enunciated by 
Chou En-lai and Indian Premier Jawarhalal Nehru 
in 1954, it was generally assumed that the shift was 
in the main related to Peking’s wish to serve the fifth 
China truly 
had good reason to seek some relaxation of tensions 
with world neighbors, great powers and small alike, 
that had been alienated by her brash and reckless 
actions during the Cultural Revolution. However, 
her reversal of strategy was also motivated by under- 


of the principles, peaceful coexistence. 


lying economic considerations, for she was still far from 
the realization of her economic ambitions. 


The Chinese emphasis on agriculture since 1960: 


has indeed enabled the rapidly growing nation to feed, 
clothe and house itself. It is no denigration of that 
considerable achievement to observe that, in industrial 
terms, China remains a second class power. At her 
present rate of progress, she stands no real chance of 
overtaking any one of the three economic “greats,” 
the United States, the U.S.S.R. and Japan, in the 
visible future. The available evidence makes China’s 
` economic prospect clear enough: by her unaided ef- 
forts, China will not only be unable to catch up to the 
Big Three, but the gap separating her from them will 
widen in the remaining decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Whereas until 1969 China had been charging 
political and military “encirclement” by her major 
rivals, the encirclement was in equal measure eco- 
nomic. The pragmatists in the Chinese leadership 
appreciated the logic of the thesis presented by a 
Soviet writer against the background of the Sino- 
Soviet break of 1960: an isolated China, deprived of 
the cooperation and aid of other socialist countries, 
would under existing circumstances be unable to con- 
struct socialism.? 

Eleven years later,.almost to the day, Izvestia an- 
alyzed the Sino-Soviet relationship and concluded 
that China aimed at obtaining economic aid and co- 
operation from the West and Japan in exchange for 
her adoption of an anti-Soviet position.? President 
Richard Nixon’s visit to Peking was at that time im- 
pending. The French writer-politician, André Mal- 
raux, had something to say in indirect support of the 
Soviet thesis. Visiting the United States prior to the 
President’s departure, he said that when Nixon 
reached Peking he would be asked for massive Amer- 
ican economic aid to China and that, unless he were 
prepared to make favorable response to the overture, 
the mission would result in failure.* Malraux indi- 
cated that the scale of the American aid would be 
comparable to that of the Marshall Plan, which cost 
the United States some $11 billion. 

In the field of economic relations, trade pure and 
simple was on the Sino-American agenda, but there 
had been an early indication that the United States 
looked forward more to competition than to a collab- 
oration specially designed to help China. Speaking 
on July 6, 1971, President Nixon purported to foresee 
the time when, a few years later, five great power 
centers—the United States, the Soviet Union, China, 
Japan and West Europe—would be engaged in sharp 

‘ 


2 S. Titarenko, Pravda Vostoka, August 23, 1960. 
3 Bernard Gwertzman, The New York Times, August 26, 
71. ў 


+ Ге Monde, February 12, 1972. 
5 Le Monde, September 16, 1971. 
“Le Monde, June 3, 1971. 
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economic competition. He said that the United 
States faced “а situation where the four other powers 
have the ability to challenge us on every front” and 
was consequently called. upon to take “a hard look at 
what we have to do.” He was manifestly moved by 
the spirit of rivalry with “friend” and foe alike. By 
logical inference, the other four power combines were 
automatically thrust into the category of players in the 
economic power game. In August, on the heels of 
the new political démarche vis-a-vis China, Washing- 
ton launched heavy attacks on the Japanese economic 
position and forced the revaluation of the yen. In 
some respects the recent “enemy” appeared to be 
rather more favored than the Japanese ally. 

Shortly thereafter, Peking’s theoretical journal Red 
Flag published an article calling upon China’s pro- 
letariat and her party to utilize the various contra- 
dictions in the current international situation against 
“our principal enemy of the moment.’’® The situation 
clearly favored the Maoist (and Leninist) tactic of 
manipulating secondary antagonists against the pri- 
mary enemy. In the projected Peking summit, Pres- 
ident Nixon (despite professions to the contrary) 
would be interested in developing a leverage to be 
used later in Moscow; Mao for his part was certain 
to be interested in putting a spoke in Japan’s wheel, 
if possible. But in the minds of both of these two very 
political individuals, primacy would be given to the 
Indochina War. 


THE INDOCHINA WAR 


That war exerts a natural pressure for the adoption 
of parallel Chinese and Soviet positions, even though 
China had argued, after 1965 (when the United 
States escalated the war), that China and the 
U.S.S.R. should each go it alone as regards aid to the 
Vietnamese revolutionaries. When Rumanian Pres- 
ident Nicolae Ceausescu arrived in Peking at the be- 
ginning of June, 1971, for a state visit, he set forth 
some relevant sentiments at the banquet given in his 
honor: 

In the present circumstances, the unity of the socialist 
countries, of the international Communist movement and 
of the workers represents an essential factor for the rein- 
forcement of the anti-imperialist front and of the revolu- 
tionary and progressive forces. . . . 

Our Party and our government attach a prime impor- 
tance to the development of friendship and cooperation 


with all socialist countries, all Communist parties, and 
workers’ movements.® 


The Chinese demonstrated a significant measure of 
agreement with that proposition. On that same occa- 
sion, Premier Chou En-lai developed the theme, with 
a summons to the people of the world to persevere in 
the struggle against “United States imperialism and 
its lackeys.” And in a meeting on June 3 with Ceau- 
sescu, Mao Tse-tung asked his guests to work harder 
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still for (Communist) unity and the overthrow of 
“imperialism and all reactionaries.” 

The whole thrust of Mao’s attacks over the years 
against Moscow’s allegedly “‘un-Leninist” approach to 
the problem of world revolution committed China 
ideologically to opposition to the American military 
presence in the arc stretching from Korea to Thailand. 
President Nixon and his advisers should have enter- 

_tained no hope of Chinese assistance in terminating 
‚ the Indochina War. With respect to the possibility 
‘of manipulating China. as a counterweight to the 
U.S.S.R., logic also foreshadowed disappointment. 
From 1963 to 1969, China had been as anti-Soviet as 
she dared to be, in obedience to the imperatives of 
‘her “anti-revisionism”; she found in the end that she 
had exceeded permissible political limits and faced 
punitive Soviet action. As noted by Chou En-lai in 
his above-quoted dinner-table account, he and Soviet 
Premier Aleksei Kosygin had met (in September, 1969) 
at the Peking airport, and had agreed that the dispute 
regarding (ideological) principle should not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the normalization of state- 
to-state relations. Danger had brought a transference 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute to the realm of diplomacy, 
with a cessation of the armed border conflicts. Would 
Peking now return to its policy of confrontation with 
the Soviet Union to serve an American “anti-commu- 


nism” that was being directed notably more savagely 


against China’s revolutionary Asian allies than against 
the U.S.S.R., the chief citadel of “modern revisionist” 
communism itself? What could and would Washing- 
ton offer in return? “Containment” of Japan? A 
Chinese “Marshall Plan”? 

The publicity that emanated from China during 
the Nixon visit of February, 1972, and the joint com- 
muniqué released on the eve of the American party’s 
‘departure from Shanghai gave no hint that the matter 
of massive American economic aid to China was dis- 
cussed. Given the presumed priority accorded by 
both United States President Richard M. Nixon and 
China’s Chairman Mao Tse-tung to certain political 
matters, it would appear probable that the issue was 
not specifically raised in their hour-long meeting of 
- February 21. Whether or not André Malraux’s report 
had reflected an actual political bargaining position 
that the Chinese had intended to assume nevertheless 
makes no real difference: it is hardly to be doubted 
that Malraux was well informed on the point of Mao’s 
economic ambitions in general, and that his account 
reflected a basic Chinese desire. 

Оп the American side, it can be taken as prima 


7 The New York Times, June 4; Le Monde, June 5, 1971. 

з For a fuller exposition of the Malraux view see Jacques 
Amalric, Le Monde, February 17, 1972. 

9 Christian Science Monitor, April 12, 1972; for a notably 
contrasting estimate, see I. F. Stone, “The Pentagon and 
Peking,” New York Review of Books, March 23, 1972, pp. 


facie probable that the American President felt under 
no compulsion whatsoever to “commit” the United 
States to making China powerful so that the latter 
might in due course be in a position to confound and 
overwhelm her enemies. Visiting Hong Kong in 
April, the president of the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
was quoted to the effect that there were at present no 
prospects of the Bank’s extending credits to China: 
“Maybe we will move in time,” he said, “but not in 
the foreseeable future.”® The United States was not 
disposed to shoulder the capital burden of China’s 


economic development. 


THE SHANGHAI COMMUNIQUE 


The United States received Peking’s refusal to in- 
tervene at Hanoi to the end that the Indochina War 
might be settled on American terms; and Peking for 
its part received confirmation of the fact that Wash- 
ington remained committed to victory. The Shanghai 
communiqué showed, also, that Washington realized 
that it had blundered with respect to Japan, and that 
the United States was bent on mending its relationship 
with Tokyo instead of injuring it further in service of 
Chinese political objectives. And since one of Pres- 
ident Nixon’s chief purposes for the 1970's, according 
to his February, 1972, State of the World message, is 
“the harmonization of conflicting mational interests” 
with the U.S.S.R., it must be assumed in addition 
that Chou En-lai found no opportunity to exploit the 
American “barbarian” against the Russian. Peking 
was in a position to finalize its reappraisal of the strat- 
egy which assumed that both the United States and 
the Soviet Union could be treated simultaneously as 
The United States, particularly by 
reason of its pursuance of the war in Indochina, in 
all logic constitutes for Peking the “principal enemy 
of the moment.” 

In Maoist theory, China might choose, in deter- 
mination of the secondary “contradictions” she might 
possibly deploy against the United States, to endeavor 
to align herself with either “militarist” Japan or the 
“social imperialist’ Soviet Union. But was that 
option real? Was China now in a position to enlist 
either Japan or the U.S.S.R. against the “imperialist” 
United States for China’s political profit? The hard 
fact was that Soviet diplomacy in Asia had proved 
notably more effective than the Chinese in the pon- 
derous shift in the Far Eastern balance of power since 
1965. That was the year of the American escalation 
of the war in Vietnam, the first Indian-Pakistani War, 
the Indonesian bouleversement, and the beginning of 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. Given 
especially the “Nixon shocks” and the impact of the 
Indian-Pakistani War of 1971, Moscow had been able 
to strengthen its Asian options. And Japan, although 
disengaging herself to a significant degree from the 


prime enemies. 


American association, was still under no compulsion 
to subject herself to Maoist strategy and side with 
China: the signs indicated that, for the time being, 
Japan would operate from an independent middle 
position among the three powers, the United States, 
China and the Soviet Union, governed by consider- 
ations of her own national interest and profit. 

There was the further circumstance that recent de- 
velopments had incidentally brought the U.S.S.R. and 
Japan, now respectively the second and third ranking 
world economic powers, into a notably closer align- 
ment of common interests—especially in the economic 
field. And certain developments indicated a growing 
political affinity. In January, 1972, Moscow and 
Tokyo agreed to enter upon negotiations for a peace 
treaty in the course of the coming year. In February, 
Japan announced her decision to extend recognition 
to the Mongolian People’s Republic, and in the same 
month despatched two prominent foreign ministry 
officials on a mission to Hanoi. On March 1, Japan 
proclaimed her readiness to examine the earlier Soviet 
project for an Asian collective security pact. Tokyo’s 
actions were measurably closer to Moscow’s policy 
line than to that of Peking. 

In the final analysis, the U.S.S.R. and Japan were 
both much stronger than China (excepting Japan’s 
military strength), and they had discovered common 
interests. The greater the cooperation between the 
two major powers, the more cramped the options of 
China, for she could not play either against the other. 
Peking and Tokyo were at odds regarding such issues 
as Japan’s trade ties with South Korea and Taiwan 
ownership of the Senkaku Islands (Tiaoyiitai) 
with their presumed petroleum resources. China still 
remained farther from Japan, politically, than from 
the Soviet Union. It was only in the economic area 
that Peking had found a basic common interest with 
the Japanese. In 1970, Sino-Japanese two-way trade 
stood at $825 million; in 1971, it was just under $900 
million. The Japanese are assiduous in exploiting the 
potential of the China market; but that potential has 
fairly well defined limits.?° 

Sino-American and Sino-Japanese relations have 
both had their influences, different though they are, 
on the evolving Sino-Soviet relationship. Ever since 
the Chou-Kosygin meeting at the Peking airport in 
September, 1969, there has been in course a gradual 
rapprochement making for formalization of peaceful 
relations between the two Communist governments. 
In a message of congratulatory greetings to the Soviet 
people on the occasion of the 53d anniversary of the 


10 As set forth in “Rapid Growth Not Expected In Japan 
Trade With China,” Japan Economic Review, September 
15, 1971, pp. 12-13. 

т Tillman Durdin, The New York Times, November 8, 
1970. 

12 Le Monde, March 22, 1972. 
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Bolshevik Revolution in November, 1970, Peking 
voiced China’s desire to develop “normal state rela- 
tions” with the U.S.S.R. “on the basis of the five prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence,” proposing that the two 
countries should thereby resolve outstanding issues in 
their relations so that “relations between our countries 
will become friendly and good-neighborly.’™2 

That pacific doctrine was embodied in the joint 

Sino-American communiqué issued at Shanghai on 
February 28, 1972, at the end of the Nixon visit. 
Moscow was not found wanting. In a speech of 
March 20 before the congress of Soviet trade unions, 
Soviet Party Chairman Leonid Brezhnev made a 
statement: 

The Chinese official representatives inform us that the 
relations between the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese People’s 
Republic should be founded on the principles of peaceful 
coexistence. Very well, if the Peking leadership does not 
accept more in its relations with a socialist State, we are 
then ready to develop Soviet-Chinese relations, at the 
present moment, equally on that basis. 

I can inform you that not only do we proclaim that we 
are ready to do that, but also we are translating our words 
into perfectly concrete and constructive propositions rela- 
tive to non-aggression, non-recourse to force, the regula- 
tion of frontier problems, the amelioration of relations 
upon a mutually advantageous basis. 

These propositions have long been known to the Chi- 
nese leaders. It is up to them to express themselves.12 

Thus “peaceful coexistence” was no longer an ac- 

tive issue between the Chinese and Soviet leaderships. 
Peking had subscribed to the doctrine as governing its 
own relations with the United States and with the 
Soviet Union besides. The situation had changed also 
as regards another factor. Mao’s China, short of 
wealth for use as economic rewards, had endeavored 
strenuously to change Chinese man so that he would 
perform ever greater feats of production in exchange 
for simple subsistence. But the Chinese masses, while 
putting up a remarkable performance in terms of mo- 
tivation, have stubbornly rejected the idea that they 
should labor for love of an abstraction alone. Con- 
sequently, after the Cultural Revolution, as after the 
Great Leap, China returned to an emphasis on the 
use of material incentives for which both the “revi- 
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“.. . the Chinese at last appear to have stumbled upon the fact that 
what most of the countries of East Europe have nowadays in common is a 


deep .. 


‚ resentment against the Soviet Union’s cramping and ultimately 
suffocating interference in every aspect of their national affairs. 


Mao Tse- 


tung and his disciples hope therefore to make friends and influence people 
in Communist Europe ... by aiding wherever possible the ceaseless search 
for national identity and freedom of action.” 


China’s Policies in East Europe 
р 


By Anton Locorecl 
Specialist in East European Affairs 


OMMUNIST CHINA FIRST BECAME directly in- 
volved in the affairs of East Europe in 1956, 
the year of the Polish and Hungarian risings 

‚ against both local Stalinist rule and Soviet domina- 
tion. These upheavals were a direct outcome of the 
Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist party at 
‚ which Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev denounced 
the evils of Stalin’s system of government. Although 
Chairman Mao Tse-Tung and the other Chinese 
leaders questioned the wisdom of ‘Khrushchev’s ac- 
tion and resented, in particular, the absence of any 
prior consultation with them, they nevertheless tried 
to make the best possible use of the repercussions of 
Khrushchevw’s bold political initiative in East Europe. 
They did this in two ways: by giving moral support 
to Polish and Hungarian attempts at achieving some 
degree of national independence from Moscow, and 
by challenging Russia’s supremacy in the area, while 
making sure that Soviet authority and prestige were 
not completely eroded. 

China’s policy of intervention in Poland was some- 
what simpler than her attempt to influence the course 
of events in Hungary. In Poland, the revolt against 
the Stalinist regime was confined to the ranks of the 
Communist party; the country’s armed forces re- 
mained under party control, and there was no question 
of breaking away from the Soviet alliance. Conse- 
quently, the Chinese leaders were able to back Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka, the main contender for the leadership 
of the Communist party, while at the same time using 
their influence to restrain the Russians from resorting 
to military force against the Poles. 

In Hungary, on the other hand, Chinese policy 
faced a far more complex situation. There, the Com- 
munist party lost control of the armed forces; the 
insurgents demanded a multi-party system of govern- 
ment as well as a declaration of Hungary’s neutrality. 
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At the beginning of the rising, an official Chinese 
statement supported the “just demands” of the Hun- 
garian people against the “big-power chauvinism” of 
the Soviet Union. However, a few days later this 
policy was reversed, and Peking backed Moscow’s 
suppression of the Hungarian rebellion by brute force. 

Khrushchevy’s general policy and his handling of the 
momentous events in Poland and Hungary were thus 
the cause of bringing China into Europe. But this 
historic development, important though it was, car- 
ried the seeds of yet another major event: the political 
and ideological dispute between China апа the 
Soviet Union that was to become public some four 
years later. The first signs of this rift became apparent 
at the Moscow conference of the ruling Communist 
parties held in Moscow in November, 1957, to take 
stock of the upheavals of the previous year and of their 
implications. The meeting was attended by Mao 
Tse-tung, whose very presence indicated that the 
Chinese were plainly determined to have a say in 
the future policies of the Communist movement as a 
whole, even though they were prepared to acknowl- 
edge, for the time being at least, Russia’s leadership of 
the movement. 

The statement issued after the meeting bore the 
marks of current Chinese thinking. Its attitude to the 
Western powers, for instance, was intransigent in the 
extreme; it was maintained that as long as imperial- 
ism existed the outbreak of wars was a distinct possi- 
bility. With regard to the Communist movement it- 
self, the Moscow declaration stated that revisionism 
constituted its main and most immediate danger. 
This was a direct reference not only to Hungary’s 
abortive attempt to deviate from orthodox Com- 
munist doctrine but in particular to Yugoslavia’s 
successful rebellion against Moscow for almost a 
decade. The Yugoslav representative at the con- 


ference disagreed with this view and refused to sign 
the declaration. 

The next acts of the Sino-Soviet drama were played 
in Bucharest in June, 1960, and in Moscow the follow- 
ing November. The first was a meeting of the 12 
ruling Communist parties at which Khrushchev 
opened his offensive against the policies of the Chi- 
nese. The second and far more serious encounter took 
place in Moscow five months later, at a gathering of 
81 Communist parties of the world. 

The Soviet leader had gone to the Bucharest meet- 
ing for the express purpose of airing his many 
grievances against the Chinese. Addressing a closed 
meeting in the Rumanian capital, he attacked Mao 
Tse-tung by name, accusing him of behaving like an- 
‘other Stalin, “oblivious of any other interests except 
his own, spinning theories detached from the realities 
of the modern world.” Mao had become an extreme 
leftist and dogmatist. The Chinese, Khrushchev 
said, talked a great deal about war, but in fact they 
did not grasp the true meaning of modern war. This 
challenge was taken up by Peng Cheng, the Chinese 
delegate at the conference, who said that it was clear 
that Khrushchev had organized the meeting for the 
sole purpose of attacking the Chinese Communist 
party and its leader, Mao Tse-tung. Peng claimed 
that far from being remote from the modern world, 
Mao was more closely in touch with it than Khrush- 
chev was ever likely to be. As far as understanding 
modern war, the Chinese had shown in Korea as well 
as in their struggle against Japan that they had more 
experience of it than most other people. Peng Cheng 
added that the Soviet leader, himself a revisionist, 
had created several illusions about the true nature of 
imperialism, whose real strength he was in the habit 
of underestimating. f 

The representatives of all the Communist parties 
present at Bucharest, with one exception, supported 
the Soviet case against China. The odd man out 
was the spokesman for Albania, whose defense of 
Chinese policies marked the beginning of his coun- 
try’s rupture with the Soviet bloc. 

The clash between the Soviet Union and China 
next unfolded upon a much wider stage in the pres- 
ence of representatives of all the Communist parties 
of the world who gathered in November, 1960. Al- 
though each side put its case against the other in 
obscure ideological terms, it was clear that their dis- 
agreements concerned such issues as the leadership 
of the international Communist movement and their 
own respective national interests. Teng Hsiao-ping, 
the Chinese delegate, complained that the Russians 
seemed determined to misrepresent’and discredit the 
policies of the Chinese Communist party. All hope 
that the conference would achieve some kind of 
compromise between the two rival great powers was 
dissipated when the leader of the Albanian Commu- 
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nist party, Enver Hoxha, addressed the meeting. He 
not only reiterated Peking’s grievances in a much 
more truculent manner than the Chinese had done, 
but also launched a personal attack on Khrushchev, 
whom he accused of resorting to pressure and even 
subversion against his own country. 

These bitter exchanges were accompanied through- 
out 1960 by a number of concrete measures that were 
to have а lasting effect on the relations between 
Moscow and Peking. The Soviet Union withdrew 
all its technical experts from China; within a short 
time, Albania, too, was deprived of all Soviet eco- 
nomic aid and of the services of Soviet advisers. By 
the end of the following year, Albania paid the final 
penalty for her rebellion when Moscow broke off 
diplomatic relations with Tirana. This in effect 
meant Albania’s virtual expulsion from the Soviet 
bloc. China’s immediate response to these measures 
was to extend both economic aid and political sup- 
port to the Albanian regime. 

The intensified conflict between the Soviet Union 
and China had a clear message for the other Com- 
munist countries of East Europe: their salvation lay 
in remaining loyal to Moscow by rejecting the Chinese 
challenge to Russia’s historic claim to the leadership 
of the Communist movement. And indeed, at the 
beginning, Moscow was given no reason to doubt the 
loyalty of most of its European allies. However, 
within a few years Rumania opposed a Soviet pro- 
posal for integrating her economy with that of the 
other countries of East Europe, and evolved a knife- 
edge policy of neutrality towards the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute in the hope of enhancing her own national in- 
dependence. This involved the Rumanian leaders 
in the difficult task of resisting Soviet pressures уйу 
out breaking up their alliance with Moscow, while at + 
the same time rejecting China’s blandishments with-- 
out harming their chances of forming a useful friend- 
ship with Peking. 


INVASION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Apart from being one of the major events in the 
postwar history of Europe, the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in August, 1968, was a watershed in 
the national policies of three East European countries 
—Rumania, Yugoslavia and Albania—as well as of 
China. Although a member of the Warsaw Pact, 
Rumania not only refused to take part in the in- 
vasion but criticised it when it took place. More- 
over, she and the two other countries of the Balkans 
felt threatened by a sinister by-product of Russia’s 
military intervention in Czechoslovakia: the so-called 
“Brezhnev doctrine’ which maintained that the 
Soviet Union had the right to use force if it thought 
that a Communist country was straying from orthodox 
doctrine. Consequently, the three countries took 
steps to strengthen their military defenses and de- 
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` clared that they were determined to fight for their 


independence. 

Soviet behavior in 1968 also shocked these coun- 
tries into mending their relations with one another in 
a’ way that would have been unthinkable before the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. Relations between Al- 
bania and Yugoslavia had been extremely bad for 
some 20 years, with Albania conducting, for the 
greater part of the time, an ideological as well as a 
nationalist propaganda campaign against her neigh- 
bor. The Albanian regime decided to stop this, in- 
dicating that it was prepared to bring to a close the 
period of hostility towards Yugoslavia. The new 
policy of friendship culminated in the restoration of 


- diplomatic relations between the two governments 


ч 


towards the end of 1971. А distinct improvement іп 
the’ relations between Albania and Rumania also 
became apparent after the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

But perhaps Soviet policy in 1968 had its greatest 
and most lasting effect on China’s outlook on the out- 
side world and, in particular, on her attitude to some 
of the countries of East Europe. The remarkable 
transformation that occurred ïn her attitude to Yugo- 


-slavia is а case in point. During the initial phase of ` 


the Sino-Soviet dispute, the two great Communist 
powers, but especially China, regarded the Yugoslav 
regime with undisguised contempt as the arch- 
revisionist regime that had dared to contaminate the 
pristine purity of Communist doctrine. China with- 
drew her ambassador from Belgrade as long ago as 
1958. After that, whenever the Chinese wanted to 
criticize Soviet policies in public without the incon- 
venience of having to cite Moscow by name, they 
directed their fury against Yugoslavia. 

Similarly, the Soviet Union resorted to heaping 
abuse on Albania when in actual fact its real target 
was China. When, however, the Yugoslavs made it 
clear that, unlike the Czechs and the Slovaks, they 
would oppose by force of arms any Soviet attempt to 


‚ subjugate their country, the Chinese leaders decided 


that the time had come for them to change their 


ideologically inspired policy towards Yugoslavia. So 
_within a short time, Peking dropped the kind of 


` propaganda which had tried to show that the country 


. had become bourgeois and capitalistic; early in 1969 


the first trade agreement in many years was concluded 
between Peking and Belgrade; diplomatic relations 


- were reestablished a year later. 


AFTER THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


This was a major turning point in the evolution of 
China’s foreign policy after the Cultural Revolution 
of 1966-1968. In the course of that momentous 
event, Chinese leaders tended to see the Communist 
movement and the outside world as a whole through 
the haze of Maoist ideology, with the result that 


_countries which did not conform to their philosophy 


were considered unworthy of any support or help. 
But their blinkers suddenly dropped after the Cultural 
Revolution and after Russia’s intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia. This led to the discovery that it would be 
more rewarding to support all those countries which 
were prepared to defend their independence, while 
at the same time recognizing their right to work out 
their national policies without outside interference. 

Consequently, the Chinese leadership pledged it- 
self to give every aid within its power to Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Albania in their determination to de- 
fend themselves from Soviet aggression. This new 
policy became explicit when President Nicolae 
Ceausescu of Rumania and Mirko Tepavac, the 
Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, visited Peking in 
June, 1971. The Chinese Vice-Premier, Li Hsien- 
nien, assured the Yugoslav Minister during the visit 
that his country could expect firm support from the 
Chinese in its “struggle to oppose foreign aggression 
and defend its national independence and sover- 
eignty.” Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister, was even 
more forthcoming in his public statements during his 
talks with the Rumanian leader. He pointed out that 
some of the smaller countries of Europe were begin- 
ning to resist attempts to dominate them; if they 
persisted in their struggle for independence, and 
helped one another, they would in the end defeat 
foreign domination. Chou En-lai added that his 
country would support Rumania or any other country 
which stood up for its rights, irrespective of the type 
of Communist policies they pursued at home. This 
line of thought may have been suggested before in 
the profusely turgid output of Chinese news media; 
but it had never been put in a clearer or more au- 
thoritative manner than it was by Chinese official 
spokesmen during the Rumanian and Yugoslav visits. 

The significance of this shift in China’s position 
was immediately grasped in Moscow. The Soviet 
Union soon reacted by setting in motion a press 
campaign in some of the countries of East Europe 
which claimed that Rumania, Yugoslavia and Albania 
were planning to form a special alliance under Pe- 
king’s auspices. The three countries, particularly 
Rumania as a member of the Warsaw Pact, were 
warned that such a move would have dangerous con- 
sequences for all of them. The warning was rein- 
forced by a series of joint military exercises held in 


(Continued on page 136) 
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‘... China has assumed а пеш and more active role in the external 


politics оў... [East, Southeast and South Asia],” notes this specialist, who 
points out that “That role is likely to grow and undergo further change 


in the years ahead.” 


China and Other Asian Lands 


By Ricard BuUTWELL 
Professor of Political Science, State University of 
New York College at Brockport 


HINA’S RELATIONS WITH THE other gov- 
ernments of Asia are today undergoing 
faster and more important change than at 

any time since the creation of the Chinese People’s 
Republic in 1949. This change is probably greatest 
in the relationship between Peking and the smaller 
Communist countries of North Korea and North 
Vietnam, but it is also to be seen in the developing 
new ties between China and other lands—such as 
the long-time vigorously anti-Communist government 
of the former American colony of the Philippines. 
The changes are not wholly of China’s own doing, 
however. In part, they reflect Peking’s reaction to 
the American “Nixon Doctrine” (and the conse- 
quences thereof) as well as initiatives taken by various 
other Asian states to alter their relationships with 
China. Largely recovered from the “Cultural Rev- 
olution,” China is today in a better domestic position 
than she has been for many years to seek to shape her 
relations with her various Asian neighbors along lines 
more favorable to her interests. 
This is not to say that China’s relations with such 
neighbors have entered an era of new ог lasting 
cordiality and cooperation. Peking’s relations with 
many states remain strained, and some of these could 
easily become more strained—such as the tender ties 
with North Vietnam. But China is today trying to 
take charge of her relations with other Asian govern- 
ments—seeking to reorient some, if not all, of them 
` žin light of changing great power strategic relationships 
in East and South Asia. 
Probably the most dramatic reverberation of chang- 
ing Chinese-American relations was the diplomatic 
1 Such recovery does not mean that there are not impor- 
tant political legacies for China today of the “Cultural Revo- 
lution.” For an excellent analysis of this subject, see Harry 
Harding, Jr., “China: The Fragmentation of Power,” Asian 
Survey, January, 1972, pp. 1-14. 
2 For details and analysis of the negotiations between the 


two Koreas and their results, see The New York Times for 
July 4, 5, and 6, 1972. 
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understanding reached by the two Koreas іп mid- 
1972. The agreement between North and South 
Korea to seek improved relations between themselves 
—which broke upon the world in early July, 1972, 
with no less surprise than the announcement of the 
planned trip of United States President Richard M. 
Nixon to China a year earlier*—was a direct out- 
growth of the efforts of Peking and Washington to 
try to minimize their differences. The South Koreans 
were originally the most shocked of the United 
States Pacific allies over the “Nixon Doctrine” and 
the related partial United States military pullback 
from the Western Pacific, and the Seoul government’s 
agreement to better relations with North Korea— 
towards the end of an ultimate reunification of the 
divided peninsula—must be regarded as part of a 
continuing reaction to the changing power balance 
in East Asia. 

North Korea’s agreement to seek to improve rela- 
tions with the regime of South Korean President 
Park Chung Hee—without requiring the prior re- 
moval of 43,000 United States troops in South 
Korea—was part of North Korean Marshal Kim II- 
sung’s new policy (including the admission of selected 
important American newsmen to the country in 1972) 
of bettering relations with countries previously re- 
garded as hostile. The question is whether the North 
Koreans were merely following Peking’s example of 
improving relations with North Korea’s long-tiine 
number one foe, the United States, or whether Mar- 
shal Kim was seeking to solve a local problem with 
the other involved local party in order not to be 
excessively at the mercy of agreements reached by 
the big powers (including China) with only limited 
attention to the interests of smaller states. 

North Korean-Chinese relations reached a low 
point during the “Cultural Revolution” years of 
1966-1968 but began to improve after 1969—par- 
ticularly as Peking variously played on Pyongyang’s 
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fears of revived Japanese “militarism” (fears shared 
by China’s own leaders).? Peking-Pyongyang tactics 
seemed strangely out of gear as recently as 1971, how- 
ever, with China agreeing to receive President Nixon 
while North Korea was being accused of major sub- 
versive activities in such distant lands as Mexico, 
Ceylon and India. The mid-1972 accord with South 
Korea, following secret talks between the two Korean 
regimes, seemed to suggest that the two neighboring 
Asian Communist governments were now following 
generally similar foreign policies of reconciliation with 
_ old adversaries. 

Regardless of whether the North Koreans sought 
improved relations with South Korea at the behest of 
China, becausé of apprehensions respecting Chinese- 
United States relations, or wholly for Korean na- 
tionalistic reasons, the July, 1972, accord between the 
two Koreas will be an important influence on Peking’s 
future behavior towards the divided Korean penin- 
sula. China will find it awkward even verbally to 
assault South Korea—whatever her political ог eco- 
nomic orientation—when that non-Communist state 
has formally agreed to seek to improve relations with 
a friendly Communist country like North Korea. 

The accord between the two Koreas, however pre- 

liminary and tenuous, is probably also partly rooted 
` in a desire to withstand possible future Japanese in- 
fluence after expected American military disengage- 
ment from the peninsula. Peking has previously 
emphasized growing Soviet-Japanese ties in seeking 
to maximize its influence in Pyongyang, and, while 





„3 The development of Peking-Pyongyang relations is re- 
viewed by Robert R. Simmons in “China’s Cautious Rela- 
tions with North Korea and Indochina,” in Asian Survey, 
July, 1971, pp. 630-636. See also pp. 28-31 of the same 
author’s “North Korea: Year of the Thaw,” Asian Survey, 
January, 1972. 

+ In its criticisms of President Nixon’s comments in “a re- 
cent document” (the February, 1972, Nixon-Chou En-lai com- 
muniqué), North Vietnam in effect was attacking Peking, 
too, for hosting the United States leader. See the Wash- 
ington Post, March 8, 1972. 

5 U.S. intelligence estimates in early 1972 showed that 
Soviet weapons assistance to North Vietnam was down con- 
siderably from what it had been earlier in the war. The 
New York Times, April 13, 1972. 

8 See The New York Times, July 5, 1972. 

T As of mid-1972, Hanoi had still not told the North Viet- 
namese people of American President Nixon’s visits to either 
Peking or Moscow—or the agreements resulting from these 
‚ Meetings for improved relations with the United States. 
For a good review of Chinese and Soviet “pressures” on 
Hanoi, see Robert Kleiman’s “Sino-Soviet Influence on 
Hanoi,” in The New York Times, June 19, 1972. 

8 For detailed examinatior of the Podgorny trip and 
United States presidential adviser Henry A. Kissinger’s visit 
to Peking at the same time, see Murray Marder’s analysis 
in the Washington Post, June 15, 1972. Kissinger admitted 
upon his return from Peking that he had discussed the Viet- 
‘nam war at length with Chinese leaders. The New York 
Times, June 25, 1972. 


North Korea has not abandoned her neutral posture 
vis-a-vis the Chinese and the Russians (and relations 
with Moscow remain good), it is clear that China 
is prepared to exploit any future development that 
might be used to the Soviets’ disadvantage. 


RELATIONS WITH HANOI 


The impact of improved Chinese-United States 
relations on Peking-Hanoi ties* has also been felt, 
even though the initial consequence may paradox- 
ically have been the Vietnamese Communists’ 1972 
spring offensive (designed to force both the Chinese 
and the Soviets to accord greater support to the North 
Vietnamese effort to unify the divided country by 
force).® Initial reaction in Washington to the July, 
1972, Korean agreement was the hope that it might 
inspire a similar local political settlement in Vietnam.® 
The key message of the Korean accord was the agree- 
ment of the two sides to work for the political unifica- 
tion of their country by peaceful means, If Peking 
were in any way behind the Korean pact, it is possible 
that China might also be seeking similarly to get the 
North Vietnamese to give up force, temporarily or 
otherwise, as a means of attaining their objectives in 
Vietnam. 

There were, in fact, repeated reports through the 
middle months of 1972 that both China and the 
Soviet Union—separately—were bringing pressure 
on Hanoi to come to terms with the United States to 
end the fighting in Vietnam.’ Soviet President 
Nikolai V. Podgorny flew to the North Vietnamese 
capital for this purpose in June, 1972, saying during 
a Calcutta stopover en route to Hanoi that the 
“Vietnam problem should be immediately solved.”® 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai’s earlier trip to Hanoi 
—which followed President Nixon’s visit to Peking 
(as Podgorny travelled to North Vietnam in the wake 
of the American leader’s visit to Moscow)—was 
initially interpreted as a move to assure һе Vietnam- 
ese Communists that no Vietnam deal had been 
made by Chou and Nixon.” It subsequently appeared, 
however, that Chou may already have also been 
urging Hanoi to pursue a negotiated settlement in the 
Vietnam fighting. 

General Nguyen Vo Giap’s 1972 spring offensive, 
committing whole divisions of regular troops to the 
fighting in South Vietnam before the final softening- 
up of the general population, was a departure from 
Maoist military strategy. It followed Chou En-lai’s 
March visit to Hanoi and was undoubtedly a reaction 
to it—but apparently not the one Chou wanted. І 
also reflected the temporary ascendency of military 
leader Giap in the political vacuum created by the 
serious illness of North Vietnamese Premier Pham 
Van Dong and the deadlock between the two chief 
factions of other political leaders-—whose differences 


had previously been partly moderated by the sick 
Premier. 

The offensive launched by North Vietnam on April 
1, in any event, was a Hanoi-decided move—probably 
not encouraged by either China or the U.S.S.R. The 
Chinese, however, pretenders to leadership of the Jess 
developed of the world’s nations against the allegedly 
imperialist countries, could hardly criticize Hanoi— 
publicly. Peking’s support, however, was mild—in 
terms of the language used to attack the United 
States’ response to the North Vietnamese attack— 
compared with the much stronger denunciation of 
both the Americans and the South Vietnamese at the 
‘time of their February, 1971, military move into 
northern Laos to interdict the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 
The United States mining of Haiphong and the other 
ports in May, 1972, however—and the unprecedented 
bombing of North Vietnam by American planes— 
were much more serious military moves from Hanoi’s 
point of view. 

But the Chinese have not sold out the North Viet- 
namese—any more than they have sold out the North 
Koreans. Peking has altered its strategy, and North 
Korea, because she saw the wisdom of doing so, appar- 
ently has gone along with China. The North Viet- 
namese, on the other hand, agreed to a negotiated 
settlement once before—at Geneva in 1954—at Sino- 
Soviet urging, and the subsequent United States-Viet- 
патеѕе war, as they see it, was the unfortunate result. 

Even given the pounding North Vietnam has taken 
in the months since the 1972 offensive started, Hanoi 
will not easily acquiesce in a negotiated settlement 
that falls short of its proclaimed political goals. From 
Peking’s point of view the choice may ultimately come 
down to this (if it has not already done so): either 
North Vietnam calls the tune for China’s foreign 
policy in Southeast Asia and slows down the American 
military retreat from the Western Pacific (and thus 
accords the U.S.S.R. still greater opportunity to ex- 
pand its influence in the area), or Hanoi experi- 
ences the full impact of American military destructive 
capacity if the Vietnamese Communists will not make 
concessions regarded as reasonable in Peking’s eyes. 

China’s relations with the two other Indochinese 
countriés, Laos and Cambodia, depend partly, but not 
completely, on the resolution of Hanoi-Peking dif- 
ferences. China has provided a political home in 
Peking for ousted Cambodian leader Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk since 1970, and she has, accordingly, sup- 


10 The New York Times, March 18, 1972. 

11 The New York Times, March 20, 1972. 

12 An outstanding analysis of differences between Peking’s 
and Moscow’s approaches in this regard appears in Joseph 
Kraft’s column of March 9, 1972, in the Washington Post. 

13 There were reportedly 14,000-20,000 Chinese troops in 
northern Laos working on this road-building activity in 1971. 
See “China’s Road South,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
September 11, 1971, p. 17. 
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ported Sihanouk and his personal and indigenous 
Communist allies directly—as recently as March, 
1972, moderating major developing differences be- 
tween the Prince and Hanoi.” In March, Chou En- 
lai also publicly criticized “certain powers”—meaning 
primarily the Soviets and, to a lesser extent, France— 
who were allegedly trying to create а third-force 
alternative to Sihanouk’s Peking-based government- 
in-exile.1 

Actually, China has never been a major participant 
in the Cambodian political-military drama, neither pro- 
voking it nor having any reason to encourage its 
indefinite continuance. At the same time, she has 
directly supported the Cambodian dissidents (while 
the U.S.S.R. has maintained diplomatic relations 
with Marshal Lon Nol, who overthrew Sihanouk, 
and supported anti-Lon Nol insurgents only indirectly 
through aid to Напої) 2 If she could attain an 
approximation of the kind of political partiality that 
existed during Sihanouk’s era, China would probably 
opt for such a solution. But this assumes North 
Vietnamese cooperation (which might be difficult to 
obtain in view of the Vietnamese Communists’ occu- 
pation of much of eastern Cambodia)—or Hanoi’s 
defeat, at least partial, in Vietnam proper. Yet 
China does have the advantage of direct links with 
Sihanouk and the anti-government Cambodian in- 
surgents—which lessens her dependence on Hanoi in 
dealing with other parts of the Indochina problem. 

Peking’s leverage in Laos is more physical than 
personal; China holds no political hostages like Sihan- 
ouk and his entourage in Peking, but she is in effective 
control of a good part of northern Laos. China con- 
tinues to build a road across the northern part of the 
country towards the border with Thailand’®—a 
project authorized by Laotian Premier Souvanna 
Phouma in an earlier and quite different political 
period. It is highly unlikely that this Chinese in- 
country presence will be terminated in the foreseeable 
future; indeed, it will surely be used to influence any 
future government of Laos to be as friendly as possible 
towards Peking (which could mean neutrality rather 
than partiality). 

More than half the rest of the country, however, 
is in North Vietnamese hands. Тһе Communist 
Vietnamese presence in Laos has been used primarily 
for the purpose of supporting the war in South Viet- 
nam in recent years, but it preceded the warming-up 
of that war in the 1960’s by almost a whole decade. 
China may be able to use her continued support of 
a Communist Vietnamese presence in thinly popu- 
lated and jungled eastern Laos as part of the bait to 
get Hanoi to agree to a negotiated settlement with 
the Americans in Vietnam. But if Hanoi will not 
go along with such a settlement, it is hard to see how 
Peking—as a supporter and supplier of North Viet- 


a 
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nam in that war (and in its extension to Laos)— 
can appreciably improve its relations with the other 
mainland Southeast Asian countries to the immediate 
west—particularly adjacent (and, so far, firmly pro- 
American and anti-Communist) Thailand. 


THE REST OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Of all the Southeast Asian lands beyond Indochina, 
only the Philippines appears likely to alter its relation- 
ship with China in a fundamental fashion in the early 
future. The Philippines, increasingly restive in its 
defense relationship with the United States shaped 
in an сагјіег era of more dramatic confrontation with 
the Communist countries, was a leader at the 1972 
annual meetings of both the Asian and Pacific Council 
(ASPAC) and SEATO for new postures towards 
China. In June, 1972, it was announced that Fili- 
pino Foreign Secretary Carlos P. Romulo, long an 
outspoken foe of communism, would visit Peking. 

Pressure for diplomatic relations as well as for 


‘trade with the U.S.S.R. has been building for some 


time in the Philippines, and an exchange of diplo- 
matic representatives between Moscow and Manila 
is likely in 1972 or no later than 1973. Diplomatic re- 
Jations with the Chinese will probably be inaugurated 
shortly thereafter—despite the fact that China has 
actually done very little to woo the Philippines (except 
for invitations to selected members of the Filipino 
elite to visit the mainland.) Peking, indeed, has 
provided sanctuary for young Filipino extremists who 
fled the country in the wake of President Ferdinand 
B. Marcos’ crackdown against them. 

Neither the present governments of Thailand nor 
Indonesia desire direct relations with China, but 


- Peking has been cautiously seeking to make contact 


with the Thai (while simultaneously supporting in- 
surgent activity in northern Thailand). Peking also 
beams hostile broadcasts to Indonesia and affords a 
refugee Indonesian Communist community sanctuary 
in China, but Indonesia’s soldier-leaders fear a re- 
newed Chinese embassy presence in Djakarta, which 
might be used, as in the middle 1960’s, to support 
communism ‘in Indonesia. Indonesian Foreign 


™4 Опе of the most recent of such Filipino political visitors 


` to China was Senator Salvador Laurel—with whom the 


` author discussed his trip and Chinese attitudes towards him 


Ф 


and the Philippines in Manila оп May 16, 1972. 

15 Interview in Djakarta оп May 25, 1972. 

16 For Thanat’s view of the “aftermath of the Peking 
summit,” sce his two articles in the Bangkok Post, May 29 
and 30, 1972. The writer also talked with Thanat in Bang- 
kok on June 15, 1972. 

17 Chief Thai delegate Pote Sarasin (with whom the author 
talked in Bangkok on June 9, 1972) told ASPAC delegates 
in Seoul the same month that Thailand could not go along 
with reconciliation cfforts towards the People’s Republic of 
China “as long as China aids terrorists in the country.” 
Bangkok Post, June 15, 1972. 

18 For the views of Thai strongman General Prapas 
Charusathiara on Chinese support of Thai insurgents, see 
Dick Wilson’s interview with him in the New Nation (Singa- 
pore), May 25, 1972. 


Minister Adam Malik told this visitor to his country 
in May, 1972, that revived diplomatic relations with 
Peking—previously existent ties having been “sus- 
pended,” not broken—could not be expected for an- 
other three to four years “because the generals do 
China, apparently cognizant of 
this circumstance, has wasted no energy trying to 
improve relations with Indonesia, even though Indo- 
nesia is a country with more people and natural re- 
sources than Japan or Pakistan. 


not want them.” 


There is no apparent general support for improved 
relations with China in Indonesia. But there appears 
to be considerable backing for ties with Peking among 
some important elements in Bangkok—most notably, 
former Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman,}* for 
several years the main architect of Thai foreign 
policy. Primarily at Thanat’s prodding, Thailand 
was exploring ways of improving relations with Pe- 
king, without particularly conspicuous success, until 
November, 1971—when a “coup” by the soldier- 
dominated “executive branch” of the government 
overthrew an “obstructionist” Parliament, ending 
constitutional rule in the country. Since that time, 
there has been a renewed hardening of the Thai 
attitude towards China.17 

China, however, has extended an invitation for a 
Thai table tennis team to participate in a Peking 
tournament—which it will probably be permitted to 
do. The ruling Thai military group, however, hard- 
headedly recognizes that a table tennis tournament 
invitation is hardly sufficient compensation for con- 
tinued Chinese training and supply of anti-govern- 
ment insurgents in northern Thailand.?® 

Unlike Thailand, Malaysia has variously sought ex- 
panded as well as improved relations with the Chi- 
nese. But she has not yet officially recognized China, 
partly for reasons related to her large Chinese mi- 
nority population—although the Kuala Lumpur gov- 
ernment envisages a major post-Vietnam role for 
Peking in Southeast Asia. The Malaysians are the 
chief proponents of the neutralization of Southeast 
Asia in the five-nation Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) —otherwise comprising In- 
donesia, Thailand, Singapore and the Philippines. 
And Premier Tun Abdul Razak would like the great 
powers—which he defines as China, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R.—to guarantee such neutralization. 

China and Malaysia have exchanged commercial 
missions, and in August, 1971, a trade agreement was 
signed between the two countries. But China has not 
halted her anti-Malaysian radio broadcasts, although 
these have been moderated. She has, however, en- 
dorsed the November, 1971, Malaysian-Indonesian 
position that the strategic Straits of Malacca is not an 
international waterway, falling within the 12-mile ter- 
ritorial-waters limit claimed by the two Southeast 


` 


Asian governments (in contrast with Soviet, Japanese 
and more veiled American opposition to the stand). 

Neither of the other two Southeast Asian govern- 
ments, Burma or Singapore, has a very different rela- 
tionship with China today than formerly. Burmese 
leader Ne Win did visit China in August, 1971, when 
the earlier discontinued Chinese aid program was 
restored. But a new outbreak of clashes between 
Chinese and Burmese elements along Burma’s north- 
ern border.in early 1972 raised doubts as to whether 
anything had basically changed. And Singapore— 
with three-quarters of her population ethnic Chinese 
—continues to be hesitant to have direct political rela- 
tions with China, partly because of the impact on her 
own people and partly because of what other South- 
east Asian countries might read into the situation. 


` SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


Important though China’s relations with various of 
the Southeast Asian countries (particularly North 
Vietnam or North Korea) may be, the country in 
East Asia of the greatest continuing'concern to Peking 
is Japan—and that concern is increasing.2° Japan, 
after all, invaded and sought to conquer China in the 
1930’s and 1940’s and is today the principal foreign 
investor in, and trading partner of, the Nationalist 
Republic of China on Taiwan. Japan figured prom- 
inently in the Sino-American talks of February, 1972, 
and Peking’s fear of Japan’s role in the area after an 
American military disengagement from East Asia has 
been a main moving force behind China’s changing 
East Asian foreign policies, 

There was a let-up in Peking’s criticisms of Japan 
as a country—as contrasted with Premier Eisaku Sato 
as her leader—following President Nixon’s February, 
1972, visit to Peking. Kakuei Tanaka, who suc- 
ceeded Sato as Japan’s political leader in July, 1972, 
pledged to establish diplomatic relations with China, 
and indications were that the Chinese would enter 
into very active competition with the Soviets in seek- 
ing the friendship of, and some possible influence on, 
the new Japanese government. | 

The main obstacle to improved Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions is Taiwan and Japan’s relationship to it. Peking 
has publicly made known its position that diplomatic 
ties are impossible until Japan recognizes the Chinese 
People’s Republic as the government of all of China, 
including Taiwan, and repudiates her 1952 World 
War II peace treaty with Chiang Kai-shek’s regime. 
That treaty waived all Chinese reparations claims 
against Tokyo, and its repudiation would reopen the 


19See “International Controversy Over the Straits of 
Malacca,” Asia Research Bulletin, April, 1972, pp. 771-774. 

20 An outstanding analysis of the Sino-Japanese problem 
is contained in Sheldon W. Simon, “China and Japan: Ap- 
proach-Avoidance Relations,’ Current Scene, January 7 
1972, рр. 1-8. . 
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thorny problem of Japanese financial and other ob- 
ligations stemming from her wartime invasion and 
partial occuption of the mainland. 

Japan’s paramount foreign economic position on 
Taiwan will probably not be easily abandoned by 
Tokyo’s shrewd political-economic leaders, but Peking 
will hold out the bait of greatly expanded economic 
opportunities on the mainland. ‘The Japanese are 
already China’s number one trading partner—which 
not only serves their economic interest but has created 
a growing Chinese supply dependency on Tokyo. 

At the same time that Peking plans to woo Tokyo 
and may need Japan’s economic help, however, it is 
also apprehensive about Japan’s future role in East 
and Southeast Asia. China appears not to fear Japan 
primarily as an American ally as much as she fears 
the Japanese as partial successors to the United States 
political-military role in the Western Pacific. The 
United States has played the role of the major foreign 
force restraining Japan since World War II, mainly 
by assuming responsibility for the country’s defense— 
and it has been a role by no means to the disadvan- 
tage of China. Peking is fully aware of United 
States-Japanese differences, and it appears to take 
very literally the “Nixon Doctrine” message that the 
Americans would like drastically to cut their military 
presence in East Asia. Japan can be expected ulti- 
mately to succeed to some of the discontinued Amer- 
ican military presence in the area, her disclaimers 
to the contrary notwithstanding—thereby possibly 
blocking China from the potential dominant role she 
may wish to play in the region. 


CHINA AND SOUTH ASIA 


The Chinese also appear to fear some kind of So- 
viet-Japanese relationship to their disadvantage in 
East Asia. In Peking’s eyes, such a relationship al- 
ready exists between Moscow and New Delhi in the 
Indian subcontinent and is beginning to make itself 
felt in Southeast Asia, where the U.S.S.R. continues 
to make inquiries respecting support for the Brezhnev 
proposal for new Asian security arrangements (with 
India strongly seconding the Soviets in this aspect of 
their foreign policy). 

India has tried in recent years to improve relations 
with Peking-—to only modest avail. Relations did 
improve somewhat in 1971, however, despite the dif- 
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“In retrospect, the President’s Peking initiative appears as a bold and 
brilliant move which has led already to considerable gain for the United 
States position, and no apparent real losses. It has decreased the danger of 
sharper confrontation and has improved the chances for broader peaceful 


settlements.” 


The New United States-China Policy 


By Franz MICHAEL 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, The George Washington University 


RESIDENT Ricuarp №Мхом°ѕ announcement on 
July 15, 1971, of the secret Peking visit by his 
foreign policy adviser, Henry Kissinger, and 
of the anticipated visit to Peking by the President 
himself clearly initiated a new phase in United States 
policy toward Mainland China. The “normalization” 
of United States relations with Peking meant more, 
much more, than the resumption of a contact dis- 
rupted’ by the Communist takeover of the mainland 
in 1949. It was the first dramatic step of a new 
China policy. Yet it was more a change of approach 
resulting from a new situation than a basic change 
of purpose; it did not disavow the policy of the past. 
This point ought to be made; for the United States 
move has been interpreted by some as a radical change 
of course by which the principles and goals of United 
States policy of the past decades were abandoned. 
The former policy of non-recognition of the People’s 
Republic and of interdiction of economic relations 
was, in this view, at least implicitly repudiated by the 
new initiative. Indeed, in the eyes of some of our 
media representatives, the advocates of a different 
policy in past years have been vindicated in their 
opinions. 

-This interpretation of the President’s initiative 
misses the point. The policy of the past can be 
argued and justified in each of its moves on its own 
grounds; indeed, without it, the new initiative could 
hardly have been as effective as it appears to have 
become. The new policy is based rather on a new 
situation. And no one has stated this more clearly 
than the President himself. 

- In his consecutive announcements of the new 
China policy, which date back to the period even 
before his inauguration, the President declared that 
we are “at the end of an era.” The post-World War 
II order of international relations had ended. It had 
ended not only in Asia; the conditions which provided 
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the basis for the new era were global in nature. They 
included the emergence of a strong Europe and a 
strong Japan to share in the responsibility for main- 
taining a peaceful and secure world system in which 
the confrontation with the Communist world of the 
past could give way to a new era of negotiations. 
More important still, the new era was characterized 
by a new situation within the Communist world, a 
divergence which had dissolved the unity of inter- 
Communist relations and had particularly affected the 
situation of China. In the President’s words: 


In the last 20 years, the nature of the Communist chal- 
lenge has been transformed. The Stalinist bloc has frag- 
mented into competing centers of doctrine and power. 
One of the deepest conflicts in the world today is between 
Communist China and the Soviet Union. The most 
prevalent Communist threats now are not massive military 
invasions, but a more subtle mix of military, psychological, 
and political pressures. These developments complicate 
the patterns of diplomacy, presenting both new problems 
and new prospects, .. . x 
These developments, then, have become the basis of 
the new diplomacy, and the “deepest conflict,” that 
between Communist China and the Soviet Union, has 
made possible an initiative which aims at extending 
to the Communist orbit the concept of a pluralist 
world which has been all along the basis of American 
policy. 

The surprise of the announcement and of the 
President’s visit and its successful conclusion was not 
so much the American administration’s willingness to 
reach out into the Communist world but rather the 
Communist readiness, in particular the readiness of 
Peking’s leaders, to reciprocate the initiative and to 
regard a new relationship with the United States as an 
essential part of a new policy in their own interests. 
As far as American policy was concerned, the multi- 
polar communism, “marked by a variety of attitudes 
towards the rest of the world,” provided opportunities 


and promises for the new era of negotiations which 
had to be explored. More difficult to understand and 
therefore more surprising was the willingness of the 
leadership in Peking to talk and deal in new terms 
with the archenemy of the “imperialist camp,” and 
with its leader, the American President. The great 
- pressure which alone can explain this shift in Chinese 
policy was the Chinese perception of a graver threat 
than American “imperialism”—that of Soviet military 
action against Peking. At the heart of the United 
States policy lies the change caused in the relations 
between Moscow and Peking by the acerbation of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. 


i 


THE SOVIET THREAT 


The Soviets began their build-up of military 
strength along the Chinese border during the Cultural 
Revolution, when the Chinese ideological propaganda 
war with Moscow turned into vicious frontier clashes. 
By 1969, the Soviets had assembled some 45 fully 
equipped divisions, a force of over half a million men, 


along the Chinese border. With its reserves, this mili- . 


tary concentration on the eastern frontier of the 
Soviet Union was stronger than the Soviet armies on 
its European borders. The main weight of Soviet 
power had thus shifted to Asia. The locations of the 
main troop concentrations around Vladivostok, north 
of the Amur, and in the Mongolian panhandle were 
the same as those occupied by Soviet forces in 1945, 
before the blitzkrieg attack against the Japanese 
armies in Manchurja. Other Soviet armies threatened 
the Kansu corridor and Sinkiang, China’s area of 
mineral resources and nuclear testing ground. The 
obvious threat of Soviet military action behind this 
concentration of power led to the decisive shift in 
Peking policy of which the visit of President Nixon 
` was only a final dramatic result. 
This ominous Sino-Soviet military confrontation 
had developed out of a conflict that started in 1956. 
· Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization 
speech at the Twentieth Soviet Policy Congress had 
lts repercussion in China, where de-Stalinization 
threatened Chairman Mao Tse-tung, whose own 
leadership monopoly was to give way to “collective 
leadership.” Mao fought back, challenging Moscow’s 
authority with the Great Leap Forward, when China 
through her own efforts was not only to replace Soviet 
economic support but to “bypass the Soviet Union on 
the way to communism.” 

When the Great Leap failed, the Chinese shifted 
to an ideological propaganda war. The Chinese 
attempted to disqualify the “Soviet revisionists” from 
their role of Communist leadership, which’ was to be 
assumed by the only true Marxist leadership of Mao 
Tse-tung-and Peking. The extremes of the Mao cult 
in the Cultural Revolution, the world-wide challenge 
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to Soviet communism and the aggravation of the 
frontier clashes led to the Soviet military counter- 
move. It was, however, only after the Soviet action 
in Czechoslovakia that the Chinese leadership in 
Peking seemed to awake to the full seriousness of the 


situation. Not only had the Soviets demonstrated 


- their willingness to use military force against a re- 


calcitrant member of the socialist community, but 
they had also justified their actions by what had be- 
come known in the West as the Brezhnev Doctrine. 
Under this doctrine, the socialist countries had the 
right, or rather the duty, to interfere in the affairs of 
fraternal socialist countries when socialism there was 
threatened from without or within. Since Mao was 
accused by Soviet propaganda of inability to compre- 


hend Marxism-Leninism and of “petit bourgeois fa- 


naticism,’ and the new Chinese Communist party 
statutes had been described by Moscow as a monar- 
chical rather than a Communist system, the doctrinal 
leverage was provided for Soviet military action. 

Under this threat the Chinese leaders decided to 
negotiate. After Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
talked with Chinese Premier Chou En-lai in Septem- 
ber, 1969, at the Peking airport, direct negotiations 
were started between Moscow and Peking. These 
negotiations, generally regarded as stalemated, may 
have contributed to a decline of the Mao cult. From 
the role of world Communist leader Mao was reduced 
to ‘the position of leadership in Communist China. 
At the same time, the frontier incidents ended. In 
fact, minor arrangements of river navigation along 
the border were agreed on but not ratified. But the 
ominous build-up of Soviet power remained, and the 
threat to the survival of Chinese leadership was not 
removed. 

It is this conflict situation to which President Nixon 
alluded in his reference to Sino-Soviet relations. His 
statement included a strong disclaimer of any United 
States wish to sharpen the conflict or to encourage it. 
In the United States view, open clashes between the 
Soviet Union and Communist China would threaten 
the stability and security of Asia as a whole. Any 
accusation that the United States would be interested 
in collusion with one of the conspiring powers against 


Һе other was described as absurd. But at the same 


time, the President rejected any attempt of either of 
the two powers to interfere with the policy of the 
United States towards the other. It was thus clearly 
to the advantage of the United States if the problems 


` of the conflict provided incentives for either Moscow ` 


or Peking to deal with and settle policy matters with 
the United States independently. In this way, the 
conflict provided the opportunity for independent dia- 
logues and agreements between Washington, D.C.. 
and Moscow, and Peking. 

This then was the basic change in the Communist 
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‘world which opened the new era of negotiations. 
Less mentioned but equally important was another 
change within China herself. This was the passing 
from the scene of the older generation of Communist 
leaders who had participated in and led the Commu- 
nist revolution during the civil war, the military vic- 
tory and the great revolutionary drives that physically 
destroyed and changed Chinese society and estab- 
lished the Communist system. It is as yet entirely 
uncertain as to who will eventually follow in the 
footsteps of Mao Tse-tung. Mao’s decline during the 
last years has already brought on a grim successor 
struggle, and the initiative of the United States Presi- 
dent occurred in the midst of it. 

The successor struggle has been so far largely the 
story of two men: Lin Piao, who lost his position and 
his Ше, and Chou En-lai, the winner, who under the 
charismatic mantle of Mao became China’s main po- 
litical leader and decision-maker. 

The far-reaching impact of this successor struggle 
has been little noted abroad. Lin Piao, as the head 
of the strongest army faction and Mao’s closest mili- 
tary supporter, was the key figure in the build-up of 
the cult of Mao, the deification of the leader which 
was to place Mao in a position independent from and 
superior to the Chinese Communist party. Lin Piao 
was the compiler of the “Little Red Book” and the 


chief of the propaganda campaign of the Thought of. 


Mao, first in the People’s Liberation Army and then 
among the population at large. Lin provided the 
- military` organization and the logistics for the Red 
Guard movement that was to attack and destroy the 
party structure in the early phases of the Cultural 
Revolution. He directed the movement of central 
„army units to danger spots of resistance and placed 
his men into key strategic provinces. On this basis, 
he became the “closest comrade in arms” of Mao and 
Mao’s annointed successor in the party statutes ac- 
„cepted by the Ninth Congress in May, 1969. 

Chou En-lai’s role in the Cultural Revolution led 
to the assumption of what proved to be a more power- 
ful position. Rather than resisting the revolutionary 
changes that were to destroy Mao’s party opposition, 
as sometimes assumed, Chou En-lai not only sup- 
ported them but gave them his own direction. It was 
Chou who more than others provided the directives 
to the Red Guard sent from Peking to the provinces 
with regard to who was to be purged and who was to 
be spared in the political bloodletting in the provinces. 


`. And when the provincial political structures were to 


be rebuilt, Chou hammered out, in long night sessions, 
the necessary compromises among the component 
groups of the new Revolutionary Committees. In the 


1 In July, 1972, Lin Piao’s death was officially confirmed. 
? For the text, see pp. 131 ff. of this issue. 


process, Chou protected key military men against the 
excesses of Red Guard attacks and gained their 
loyalty. At the center, Chou maintained the person- 
nel of the key ministries of machine building that 
dealt with nuclear and other weaponry and of the 
scientific teams in the departments of research and 
development. At the outcome of the revolution, - 
Chou was therefore in basic control of the new po- 
litical, military and administrative organizations at 
the center and—perhaps to a lesser degree—in the 
provinces, as far as central authority could assert 
itself. 

It was Chou, therefore, on whom fell the responsi- 
bility of advising a policy that would strengthen Com- 
munist China’s ability to hold her own against the 
Soviet pressure. It may well be assumed that behind 
the menacing Soviet military posture were attempts 
to come to terms with key Chinese leaders. There is 
a history of such Soviet efforts in China. And the 
successor struggle may have provided opportunities 
for the extension of personal rivalries into the realm 
of foreign policy. The mysterious circumstances sur- 
rounding the fall and presumed death of Lin Piao, 
who is said to have been killed with his wife and son 
in a plane crash in Outer Mongolia on his flight to 
Soviet territory, provide ample room for speculation, 
particularly since Lin Piao was later accused in China 
of “illicit relations” with a foreign power.’ If so, Lin 
Piao may have opposed Chou’s policy vis А vis the 
United States; this policy itself may have triggered 
the final showdown in the brewing successor struggle. 
The great acclaim given to Chou En-lai by over 5,000 
leaders at the airport in Peking on Chou’s return 
from seeing President Nixon off in Shanghai implies 
a demonstration of support for a winner who had 
been challenged in this major policy. 

It can also perhaps be assumed that only a leader 
of the stature of Chou En-lai could have carried 
through such a decisive move. And even Chou could 
only accomplish it in the name and with the blessing 
of Mao Tse-tung. The special urgency of the United 
States administration to deal with Peking before the 
disappearance of the recognizable leadership of Mao 
and Chou may have been based in part on this 
assumption. 

What then can be said about the policy of normal- 
ization of relations with Peking and what about re- 
sults of the visits by the President and Kissinger and 
the outcome of their talks? The Shanghai Com- 
muniqué of February 27, 1972, said very little.? It was 
obviously neither possible nor intended to bring the 
opposing policies of a Communist power and the 
leading country of the Free World onto a common 
denominator. The ingenious device of dividing the 
communiqué into three parts, letting each side state 
its position in opposition to the other and then listing 


points of agreement, made it possible to -avoid any 
necessity for either side to yield on its major principles 
and policies. It may well be that in the shading of 
the language stronger or weaker positions were im- 
plied, and there appears to have been hard bargain- 
ing carried into the early morning hours of the night 
before the communiqué was completed. The omis- 
sion from the document of a reference to the United 
States treaty commitment to the government in Tai- 
wan had to be repaired in a statement by Kissinger at 
his press conference in Shanghai. Events and state- 
ments since have demonstrated that this omission has 
_ hot resulted in any change in United States policy. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


The results of the policy have been revealed more 
clearly in events during the preliminary talks and 
after the President’s visit. There is first China’s ad- 
mission to the Security Council and Assembly of the 
United Nations on her own conditions, combined 
with the expulsion of the government of the Republic 
of China on Taiwan. This was done against the an- 
nounced and vigorously presented policy of the United 
States which aimed at a recognition of both govern- 
ments, giving Peking the position in the Security 
Council. But it is possible that the timing of Kis- 
singer’s second visit to Peking during the critical days 
of the discussion at the United Nations affected the 
outcome and that the fight could have been won if 
an earlier, greater effort had been made to defend the 
United States proposal. 

For China, the admission was clearly of great value 
in strengthening her position internationally and vis 
a vis the Soviet Union. Whether beyond that the 
question of the United Nations seat was so decisive 
depends on the evaluation of the importance of the 
role ,of the United Nations in the crucial issues of 
international politics. For the National Government 
on Taiwan the expulsion was a serious setback, but 
not a crucial defeat. From the outset, President 
Nixon had stated that we would not be “giving up 
our friends or letting down our allies,’ and there is 
little question of the validity of the United States de- 
fense commitment in the unlikely case of a military 
attack by Peking. | 

More immediate may have been the issue of Tai- 
wan’s economic survival and the psychological impact 
of United States policy and the United Nations de- 
feat. The repercussions so far have indicated no 
serious threat to Taiwan’s economic survival and con- 
tinued United States support in the economic field 

` has demonstrated the United States intent to support 
Taiwan. On Taiwan itself, the reaction has been 
dignified and without sign of panic; indeed some de- 
velopments, the discussion on broadening participa- 
tion in politics especially by younger elements and 
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the greater cooperation between Taiwanese Chinese 
and Mainlander Chinese in the face of common 
danger have tended to strengthen rather than weaken 
the Nationalist position.. 

Much has been made of the shock caused in Japan 
by the surprise visit of Kissinger, undertaken without 
previous information or consultation with the Japa- 
nese ally, so obviously concerned with the issues of 
United States-China policy. Indeed the methods, not 
the policy itself, have shaken the Japanese trust in 
United States policy and raised questions in Japan 
about the future of the alliance and United States- 
Japanese relations. Опе of Peking’s goals was be- 
lieved to be to drive a wedge into the relations 
between the two countries; and Chou En-lai’s state- 
ments and interviews discussing in detail the Japanese 
political process justified such concern. 

All the more important have been the repeated 
statements by the President and members of the 


‘United States administration that 


We intend that Japan shall remain our most important 
Asian ally. We expect that the future will bring an even 
„greater degree of interdependence between us. We believe 
the vitality of our friendship and our cooperation in inter- 
national matters is essential to the stable Asia we both 
require—and to the peaceful world we both seek. 

The new Japanese Prime Minister, Kakuei Tanaka, 
in his first interview with a foreign correspondent 
after his election as Prime Minister, declared that the 
basic stance of Japan’s foreign policy was to deepen 
United States-Japan relations which he regarded as 
most important and vital. At the same time, the Prime 
Minister, while speaking of the necessity of establish- 
ing diplomatic relations with Peking, reaffirmed not 
only the treaty but also Japan’s geographic and his- 
torical relationship with Taiwan, and promised to 
resolve the complexities of this situation in a reason- 
able manner in consultation with the United States. 
It appears that while reaching into the uncertainties 
of the Communist world, we have not lost our footing 
on the safe ground of our partnerships and alliances. 

There have been other far-reaching aspects of the 
opening of relations with Mainland China, aspects 
which cannot yet be fully appraised. Obviously, the 
People’s Republic of China’s admission to the United 
Nations and the new attitude within the United States 
have opened a broader door to many political activi- 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ON CHINA 


PEKING’S UN POLICY: CONTINUITY AND 


CHANGE. By Byron S. J. Wenc. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1972. 337 pages, bibliography 
and index, $17.50.) 


The admission of the Chinese People’s Republic 
to the United Nations in the fall of 1971 marked 
the beginning of a new era in the evolution both 
of the world organization and of the Peking gov- 
ernment. The determinants—domestic and foreign 
—which shaped Peking’s attitude toward, and 
image of, the U.N. during the 1949-1970 period 
is ably analyzed in this useful background study. 
Professor Weng has examined the key events with 
commendable detachment and _ perceptiveness. 

А.7.К. 


CHINA: AN INTRODUCTION. By Lucian Pye. 


(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1972. 358 
pages, sources, suggested readings, and index, 


$10.00.) 


As he notes in his preface, Lucien Pye wrote this 
book “to introduce students and laymen to the 
many dimensions of Chinese politics and history.” 
He accomplishes his aim with an interesting and 
well written survey of China’s two-thousand-year 
history, from the Confucian tradition to the in- 
fluence of Mao Tse-tung and current Chinese for- 
eign policy as China takes her place as a member 
_of the modern international community. Various 
strains of humanist and Communist traditions in 
China are explored and the conflicts and contra- 
dictions are evaluated. “There is no inherent rea- 
son,” concludes this specialist, “why Chinese civil- 
ization should not effectively adapt to modern life.” 
Short explanatory inserts on such important details 
as Chinese language, land tenancy, slogans and 
phrases, are informative and clear. Sources and 
‘suggested readings are listed to guide the interested 
reader to further study. The book is recommended 


"+ for those who are looking for background informa- 


tion on this great nation. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHINA. By O. Ep- 


MUND CLUBB. 2d edition. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1972. 483 pages, notes, bibliog- 
raphy and index, $12.00, hardcover, $3.95, paper.) 


This excellent study by a specialist well known 
to readers of Current History focuses on twentieth 
century China, although some background of “Con- 
fucian China” is included. The book concludes 
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with an analysis of changing Sino-American re- 
lations and the shifting power balance in Asia. 
Although he does not discuss the actual visit of Pres- 
ident Nixon to Peking, Clubb sketches in the back- 
ground of Chinese and American policy goals in 
the light of which the Sino-American diplomacy of 
the 1970s will enfold. As he sees it, Washington 
has not as yet “proceeded any great distance along 
the way toward satisfaction of Peking’s fundamental 
desires. The major factor in the Sino-American 
relationship is the United States strategy of con- 
taining China by a ring of political alliances and 
American-manned bases, with Formosa constituting 
an important link in its ‘West Pacific island defense 
chain.” ” For China, on the other hand, Formosa 
(Taiwan) is an integral part of China. As the two 
nations work out their new foreign policies, they 
will have to cope with the very real continuing dif- 
ferences between them, not the least of which is the 
continuing United States participation in the war 
in Indochina, Revised from an earlier work that 
appeared in 1964, this is a valuable addition to 
studies of twentieth century China. 


THE AGELESS CHINESE: A HISTORY. By Dun 


J. Li. 2d edition. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1971. 549 pages, suggested readings, chron- 
ological chart and index, $10.00.) 


The second edition of Profesor Li’s survey history 
brings the text more nearly up to date, with some 
discussion of the Sino-Soviet conflict and the 
changing nature of international communism. 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD COMMUNIST 


CHINA. The Historical Record: 1949-1969. By 
Foster Rura Durres. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1972. 249 pages, bibliographical notes 
and index, $7.95.) 


An understanding of United States policy for 
the 20 years of the cold war is necessary for the 
student of Sino-American relations in the 1970's, 
and this book records the history of those years 
clearly and chronologically, from the. victory of the 
Chinese Communists to the inauguration of the 
Nixon administration. Dulles reviews President 
Nixon’s famous article in Foreign Affairs of Oc- 
tober, 1967 (before his election), in which he de- 
clared that the United States “must come urgently 
to grips with the reality of China.” Не concludes 
with a discussion of Nixon’s changing and more 
conciliatory attitude toward China. 


(Continued on page 133) 
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The Shanghai Communique, 1972 


On February 21-27, 1972, President Richard Nixon visited the People’s 
Republic of China and conferred briefly with Chairman Mao Tse-tung 


and at greater length with Premier Chou En-lai. 


A joint communiqué 


was issued at Shanghai on February 27. The full text follows: 


President Richard Nixon of the United States of America 
visited the People’s Republic of China at the invitation of 
Premier Chou En-lai of the People’s Republic of China from 
February 21 to February 28, 1972. Accompanying the 
President were Mrs. Nixon, U.S. Secretary of State William 
Rogers, Assistant to the President Dr. Henry Kissinger, and 
other American officials. 

President Nixon met with Chairman Mao Tse-tung of the 
Communist Party of China on February 21. The two lead- 
ers had a serious and frank exchange of views on Sino-U.S. 
relations and world affairs. 

During the visit, extensive, earnest and frank discussions 
were held between President Nixon and Premier Chou En-lai 
on the normalization of relations between the United States 
of America and the People’s Republic of China, as well as 
on other matters of interest to both sides. In addition, 
Secretary of State William Rogers and Foreign Minister Chi 
Peng-fei held talks in the same spirit. 

President Nixon and his party visited Peking and viewed 
cultural, industrial and agricultural sites, and they also 
toured Hangchow and Shanghai where, continuing discus- 
sions with Chinese leaders, they viewed similar places of 

‚ interest. 

The leaders of the People’s Republic of China and the 
United States of America found it beneficial to have this 
opportunity, after so many years without contact, to present 
candidly to one another their views on a variety of issues. 
They viewed the international situation in which important 
changes and great upheavals arc taking place and expounded 
their respective positions and attitudes. 

The U.S. side stated: Peace in Asia and peace in the 
world requires efforts both to reduce immediate tensions and 
to eliminate the basic causes of conflict. The United States 
will work for a just and secure peace: just, because it ful- 
fills the aspirations of peoples and nations for freedom and 
progress; secure, because it removes the danger of foreign 
aggression, The United States supports individual freedom 
and social progress for all the peoples of the world, free of 
outside pressure or intervention. The United States believes 
that the effort to reduce tensions is served by improving 
communication between countries that have different ideol- 
ogies so as to lessen the risks of confrontation through acci- 
dent, miscalculation or misunderstanding. Countries should 
treat each other with mutual respect and be willing to com- 
pete peacefully, letting performance be the ultimate judge. 
No country should claim infallibility and each country should 
be prepared to re-examine its own attitudes for the common 
good, The United States stressed that the peoples of Indo- 
china should be allowed to determine their destiny without 
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outside intervention; its constant primary objective has been 
a negotiated solution; the eight-point proposal put forward 
by the Republic of Vietnam and the United States on 
January 27, 1972 represents a basis for the attainment of 
that objective; in the absence of a negotiated settlement the 
United States envisages the ultimate withdrawal of all U.S. 
forces from the region consistent with the aim of self-deter- 
mination for each country of Indochina. The United States 
will maintain its close ties with and support for the Repub- 
lic of Korea; the United States will support efforts of the 
Republic of Korea to seek a relaxation of tension and in- 
creased communication in the Korean peninsula. The 
United States places the highest value on its friendly rela- 
tions with Japan; it will continue to develop the existing 
close bonds. Consistent with the United Nations Security 
Council Resolution of December 21, 1971, the United States 
favors the continuation of the ceasefire between India and 
Pakistan and the withdrawal of all military forces to within 
their own territories and to their own sides of the ceasefire 
line in Jammu and Kashmir; the United States supports the 
right of the peoples of South Asia to shape their own future 
in peace, free of military threat, and without having the area 
become the subject of great power rivalry. 

The Chinese side stated: Wherever there is oppression, 
there is resistance. Countries want independence, nations 
want liberation and the people want revolution—this has 
become the irresistible trend of history. All nations, big or 
small, should be equal; big nations should not bully the 
small and strong nations should not bully the weak. China 
will never be a superpower and it opposes hegemony and 
power politics of any kind. The Chinese side stated that 
it firmly supports the struggles of all the oppressed people 
and nations for freedom and liberation and that the people 
of all countries have the right to choose their social systems 
according to their own wishes and the right to safeguard 
the independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
their own countries and oppose foreign aggression, interfer- 
ence, control and subversion. All foreign troops should be 
withdrawn to their own countries. 

The Chinese side expressed its firm support to the peoples 
of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia in their efforts for the 
attainment of their goal and its firm support to the seven- 
point proposal of the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of the Republic of South Vietnam and the elaboration 
of February this year on the two key problems in the pro- 
posal, and to the Joint Declaration of the Summit Confer- 
It firmly supports the 
eight-point program for the peaceful unification of Korea 
put forward by the Government of the Democratic People’s 
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Republic of Korea on April 12, 1971, and the stand for the 

abolition of the “U.N, Commission for the Unification and 

Rehabilitation of Korea.” It firmly opposes the revival and 

. outward expansion of Japanese militarism and firmly sup- 
ports the Japanese people’s desire to build an independent, 
democratic, peaceful and neutral Japan. It firmly maintains 
that India and Pakistan should, in accordance with the 
United Nations resolutions on the India-Pakistan question, 
immediately withdraw all their forces to their respective ter- 
ritories and to their own sides of the ceasefire line in Jammu 
and Kashmir and firmly supports the Pakistan Government 
and people in their struggle to preserve their independence 
and sovereignty and the people of Jammu and Kashmir in 
their struggle for the right of self-determination. 

There are essential differences between China and the 
United States in their social systems and foreign policies. 

` However, the two sides agreed that countries, regardless of 
their social systems, should conduct their relations on the 
principles of respect for the sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of all states, non-aggression against other states, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other states, equality 
and mutual benefit, and peaceful coexistence. International 
disputes should be settled on this basis, without resorting to 
the use or threat of force. The United States and the 
People’s Republic of China are prepared to apply these 
principles to their mutual relations. 

With these principles of international relations in mind 
the two sides stated that: 

—progress toward the normalization of relations between 
China and the United States is in the interests of all coun- 
tries; 

—both wish to reduce the danger of international military 
conflict; 

—neither should scek hegemony in the Asia-Pacific region 
and each is opposed to efforts by any other country or group 
of countries to establish such hegemony; and 

—neither is prepared to negotiate on behalf of any third 
party or to enter into agreements or understandings with the 
other directed at other states. 

Both sides are of the view that it would be against the 
interests of the peoples of the world for any major country 
to collude with another against other countries, or for major 
countries to divide up the world into spheres of interest. 

The two sides reviewed the long-standing serious disputes 
between China and the United States. The Chinese side 
reaffirmed its position: The Taiwan question is the crucial 
question obstructing the normalization of relations between 

~ China and the United States; the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China is the sole legal government of China; 
Taiwan is a province of China which has long been returned 
to the motherland; the liberation of Taiwan is China’s 
internal affair in which no other country has the right to 
interfere; and all U.S. forces and military installations must 
be withdrawn from Taiwan. ‘The Chinese Government 
firmly opposes any activities which aim at the creation of 
“one China, one Taiwan,” “one China, two governments,” 
“two Chinas,” and “independent Taiwan” or advocate that 
“the status of Taiwan remains to be determined.” 

The U.S. side declared: The United States acknowledges 
that all Chinese on either side of the Taiwan Strait main- 
tain there is but one China and that Taiwan is a part of 
China, The United States Government does not challenge 
that position. It reaffirms its interest in a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Taiwan question by the Chinese themselves. 
With this prospect in mind, it affirms the ultimate objective 
of the withdrawal of all U.S. forces and military installations 
from Taiwan. In the meantime, it will progressively reduce 
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its forces and military installations on Taiwan as the ten- 
sion in the area diminishes. 

The two sides agreed that it is desirable to broaden the 
understanding between the two peoples, To this end, they 
discussed specific areas in such fields as science, technology, 
culture, sports and journalism, in which people-to-people 
contacts and exchanges would be mutually beneficial. Each 
side undertakes to facilitate the further development of such 
contacts and exchanges, 

Both sides view bilateral trade as another area from 
which mutual benefit can be derived, and agreed that eco- 
nomic relations based on equality and mutual benefit are in 
the interest of the peoples of the two countries. They agree 
to facilitate the progressive development of trade between 
their two countries. 

The two sides agreed that they will stay in contact 
through various channels, including the sending of a senior 
U.S. representative to Peking {гот біте to time for concrete 
consultations to further the normalization of relations be- 
tween the two countries and continue to exchange views on 
issues of common interest. 

The two sides expressed the hope that the gains achieved 
during this visit would open up new prospects for the rela- 
tions between the two countries. They believe that the nor- 
malization of relations between the two countries is not only 
in the interest of the Chinese and American peoples but also 
contributes to the relaxation of tension in Asia and the 
world. 

President Nixon, Mrs. Nixon and the American party 
expressed their appreciation for the gracious hospitality 
shown them by the Government and people of the People’s 
Republic of China. 


WHITE HOUSE PRESS RELEASE 


On February 27, 1972, White House Press Secretary 
Ron Ziegler released the following press release de- 
scribing the Shanghai communiqué: 


President Nixon and Premier Chou En-lai have reached 
agreement on a joint communique. This communique re- 
flects the position of the United States and the People’s Re- 
public of China on various bilateral and international issues 
which were discussed during President Nixon’s visit to the 
People’s Republic of China. 

The day President Nixon arrived in Peking he met with 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung. The two leaders had a serious 
and frank exchange of views on Sino-U.S. relations and 
world affairs. During the President’s 7-day visit to the 
People’s Republic of China extensive, frank, and honest dis- 
cussions were held between President Nixon and Premier 
Chou En-lai. The discussions were held on the normaliza- 
tion of relations between the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China, as well as on other matters of interest 
to both sides. 

The two leaders participated in over 15 hours of formal 
talks. In addition, Secretary of State Rogers and Foreign 
Minister Chi Peng-fei held discussions in the same spirit 
and participated in about 15 hours of formal discussions. 

So the communique reflects over 30 hours of formal dis- 
cussions between the United States and the People’s Republic 
of China. The very fact of the joint communique between 
the two governments is symbolic of the greater understanding 
produced through the face-to-face discussions that have been 
held. 

It is President Nixon’s hope that this historic beginning 
to improve communications between the United States and 


the People’s Republic of China will significantly contribute 
to a more stable structure of peace in the world. 

The communique honestly reflects the differences that both 
sides recognize exist and states those areas where both sides 
found common views and have agreed to take specific steps 
to further improve their relationship. The communique, in 
stating its general attitude, says, “The leaders of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and the United States of America 
found it beneficial to have this opportunity, after so many 
years without contact, to present candidly to one another 
their views on a variety of issues.” 

The communique goes on to say: “There are essential 
differences between China and the United States in their 
social systems and foreign policies. However, the two sides 
agreed that countries, regardless of their social systems, should 
conduct their relations on the principles of respect for the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of all states, non-aggres- 
sion against other states, non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other states, equality and mutual benefit, and 
peaceful coexistence. International disputes should be 
settled on this basis, without resorting to the use or threat 
of force. The United States and the People’s Republic of 
China are prepared to apply these principles to their mutual 
relations.” 








THE NEW U.S.-CHINA POLICY 
(Continued from page 129) 


ties, including a skillfully handled Chinese propa- 
ganda campaign. But this new form of relationship 
can cut both ways, particularly if the United States 
public should obtain a better understanding of events 
in China and the issues involved in Chinese policies. 
New economic relations, not perhaps of the dimen- 
sion proposed by the French author André Malraux 
but including major transactions such as the $150- 
million contract of Boeing, can be viewed positively or 
negatively depending on the all important issue of the 
future political development on the mainland. But 
the most important result of the President’s visit to 
Peking is that it has taken place, and though it may 
be too early to judge its true importance, it clearly 
affected the success of the President’s visit to Moscow 
and, in ways not yet revealed, the possibility of a suc- 
cessful United States policy in Vietnam. 


A BOLD MOVE 


In retrospect, the President’s Peking initiative ap- 
pears therefore as a bold and brilliant move which 
has led already to considerable gain for the United 
States position and no apparent real losses. It has 
decreased the danger of sharper confrontations and 
has improved the chances for broader peaceful settle- 
ments. Its most important aspect may yet prove to 
be the establishment of a continuous contact with 
Mainland China. 

If the situation in China is as uncertain and un- 
stable as it appears to be in the continuing turmoil 
of power struggle and purges, the value of being in 
touch with events cannot be overrated. We do not 
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know yet what China’s future may be after Mao and 
after Chou En-lai. There is no visible successor: 
there is not even any certainty about the future of 
China’s ethical and political beliefs and motivations. 
Will Maoism survive Mao? Will orthodox Marxism- 
Leninism still have a future? What strength is there 
in nationalism or in the survival of the social ethics 
of China’s humanist past? These are unanswerable 
questions. But if we can keep the door open, there 
is always hope. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 130) 


THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS. Sketches and 
Autobiographies of the Old Guard. By HELEN 
Foster Snow. (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Publishing Company, 1972. 362 pages, appendices 
and index, $15.00.) 


During the summer of 1937, Helen Foster Snow 
(Nym Wales) wrote down some 34 autobiographies, 
‘the fruit of painstaking interviews with Communist 
Chinese. In Red Dust (1952), 24 of these were pub- 
lished; three appeared in Women in Modern China 
(1967). This enlarged edition is an expansion of 
the original material. The photographs are un- 
fortunately of poor quality, and the interviews as 
published in 1972 are often out of date. Although 
the brief chronology in the appendix goes to No- 
vember 11, 1971, when the Peking delegation 
arrived at the United Nations in New York, the 
book has more the flavor of historical than of con- 
temporary sketches, and many of the original inter- 
views are by their nature very superficial. 

О.Е.5. 


RELIGIOUS POLICY AND PRACTICE IN СОМ- 
MUNIST CHINA. By Donald E. MacInnis. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1972. 376 
pages, list of documents and sources, and index, 
$7.95, hardcover, $3.95, paper.) 

This representative selection of published mate- 
rials dealing with religion in Communist China 
quotes from 117 source documents, to add to the 
reader’s understanding of religious and philosophi- 
cal currents of thought in China today. 


THE LONG MARCH. THE EPIC OF CHINESE 
COMMUNIST SURVIVAL. By Dick Wilson. 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1971. 283 pages, 
notes and index, $8.95.) 

This well written account of the famous long 
march of the Chinese Communists is a welcome ad- 
dition to the historical record, adding to the reader's 
appreciation of the enormous stamina and capacity 
for survival of China’s Communist leadership. 
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THE MILITARY AND THE STRUGGLE 
FOR POWER IN CHINA 
(Continued from page 102) 

placency among PLA officers and demands for disci- 

pline continued.*t New themes were added. In the 

fall, stress was laid on the singing of two songs, the 

“Internationale’—emphasizing the constructive role 

of the masses, as opposed to “geniuses” and “heroes” 

—and the “Three Rules and Eight Points,” a tradi- 

tional Maoist song of the Red Army, which stresses 

military discipline and good conduct.*? 

There were calls for a revival of training and of 
the revolutionary spirit of the Red Army.** The an- 
nual unity campaign known as “support the army and 
cherish the people” still called on the masses to learn 
from the PLA, but more than in the past it also called 
on the armed forces to learn from the masses and the 
civil cadres.** In all of these campaigns, the military 
gave support, or at least lip service. Furthermore, by 
mid-1972, several of Lin Piao’s senior lieutenants in 
the regional commands seemed to have disappeared, 

‘although it was too early to be certain. Numerous 

civil cadres, purged during the Cultural Revolution, 

have also been rehabilitated, but most of them are 
composed of elderly тпеп.*% 

Extensive references indicate that in the majority 
of provinces, in some ministerial posts and at many 
lower levels, the military still play dominant roles. 
The senior and some lesser party-soldiers appear to 
have preserved their double or triple hats and hence 
their abnormal power in many provinces. One cynic 
has said that all the PLA cadres have done is to 
promise not to be arrogant, but this is unfair. True, 
the campaigns against the military do not appear to 
be aimed at destroying the political power of the 
senior officers as a group. Rather, the object appears 
to be to strengthen the role of the party, even if many 
of the party leaders are still military men—better 
party-soldiers than warlords. Still, the military heir 
apparent and a number of his senior lieutenants have 
obviously been purged, as Marshal Ho Lung and a 
number of his lieutenants were purged during the 
Cultural Revolution. 

41 For examples see Peking, NCNA in English, November 
8, 1971, in СМР-ЅСМР-71-46, р. 141; Huhehot, Inner 
Mongolia, Regional Service in Mandarin, March 30, 1972, 
in FBIS-CHI-72-67, р. ЕЗ. 

42 Peking, Jen-min Jih-pao, October 31, 1971, in CMP- 
SCMP-71-45, pp. 164-199; Peking Review, No. 45, Novem- 
ber 5, 1971, p. 4; Changsha, Hunan, Provincial Service in 
- Mandarin, January 8, 1972, in FBIS-CHI-72-9, p. D1. 

. 43 Peking, NCNA, in English, November 8, 1971, in FBIS- 

CHI-71-215, р. В4; Kunming, Yunnan, Provincial Service 

in Mandarin, April 25, 1972, in FBIS-CHI-72-83, p. El. 

44 Peking, Jen-min Jih-pao, January 18, 1972, in СМР. 
SCMP-72-5, p. 1; Shihchiachuang, Hopeh, NCNA in En- 
glish, January 20, 1972, in CMP-SCMP-72-5, p. 72. 

45 Lee Lescaze, “China Pushes Drive to Reinstate Purge 
Victims,” Washington Post, June 3, 1972, p. A3. 


46 Ralph L. Powell, “The Power of the Chinese Military,” 
Current History, September, 1970, рр. 177-178. 


Two years ago, if Mao Tse-tung had died, China 
would probably have deteriorated into a Communist 
military regime.*® If Mao passed from the scene in 
1972, the central government would probably be a 
collective regime under the civilian Premier, but the 
military would still dominate many of the provinces. 
If Chou En-lai lives on, he may be able to prevent an 
open struggle for power. If both Chairman Mao and 
Premier Chou live long enough in health and power, 
they may continue gradually to “put the military in 
their place,” but age is a determining factor. Also, 
as the largely elderly commanders and chief commis- 
sars of the regions and districts die, they must be re- 
placed in the next decade by younger party-soldiers, 
who do not have so great authority. 

If strong central leadership exists, it may be pos- 
sible to limit younger military men to a single hat or 
role. Still, the military have always been the ultimate 
bulwark of the regime and an arbiter of power in 
Communist China. Now they control many more 
levers of power. They will almost inevitably become 
involved in any succession struggle. Whoever seeks 
power will need their support. If they do not con- 
tinue to be regional kings, they may well be king- 
makers in the revived party. 








CHINA’S ECONOMY 
(Continued from page 108) 


in 1952). Because the agricultural sector will grow 
only at a moderate rate its share of the GNP in 1980 
will be about 21—22 per cent as compared with around 
30 per cent in recent years; the value of total indus- 
trial output will account for about 40-43 per cent of 
the GNP as compared with the current share of 
around 32 per cent. 

The continuation of a policy of import-substitution 
may reduce the import need for a growing number of 
industrial products in 1972-1980, but the large invest- 
ment necessary for a GNP growth rate of 6—7 per cent 
or higher would require an increasing import of so- 
phisticated machinery and plants. The volume of 
foreign trade would, therefore, grow at least as fast as 
the GNP, and would amount to about 4 per cent of 
the GNP for 1972-1980—a percentage similar to that 
of the past decade. If China gradually chose partially 
to relax the self-reliance policy and to embark on joint- 
resources-development with Western industrialized na- 
tions and Japan, foreign trade might amount to as 
much as 6 per cent of the GNP by 1980. Therefore. 
the total volume of Chinese foreign trade in 1980 may 
reach a level of only $7 billion—$8 billion if the present 
self-reliance policy continues. A partial relaxation of 
such a policy may raise the volume of trade to $11 
billion—$12 billion. 

The per capita GNP in 1980 would be $215-$235. 


if the population grows at an annual rate of 1.5 per 
cent; this would be 50-65 per cent higher than the 
$142 level of 1971. However, with a population 
growth rate of 2.0 per cent, the per capita GNP would 
be $200-$225, allowing a gain of only 40-60 per cent 
over the 1971 level. Such levels of per capita GNP 
would still provide a living standard not much above 
the subsistence level. However, we may view the first 
$100 of per capita GNP as the “subsistence portion” 
and anything above it as the “margin portion” which 
is used for raising the living standard above the sub- 
sistence level, and for the development of industry as 
well as the modernization of defense. The amount 
available for these three purposes in 1980 would be 
$100-$135 per capita as compared with the $42 per 
capita in 1971. Thus, by 1980, China’s economy 
would have a greater margin for industrial develop- 
ment and defense modernization in addition to a 
further improvement in living standards. 








THE CHINA TRADE 
(Continued from page 113) 


ment for the chemical industry, nonaircraft piston 
engines, aircraft and motor vehicles. Wheat imports 
will probably continue at a level of $250 million- 
$300 million a year. Altogether, imports of producer 
goods (current inputs, machinery and equipment) are 
likely in the next ten years to account for roughly 
75-80 per cent of total Chinese purchases abroad. 

In the face of stiff foreign competition, the United 
States could conceivably sell to China wheat, special 
steels, equipment with a high technical content, that 
is, with very special applications (electronics, synthetic 
fiber production, chemical industry), and perhaps 
aircraft,1? 


CONCLUSION 


Assuming no major adverse political developments, 
it is reasonable to suggest that United States-China 
trade ten years from now will range from $400 million 
to $600 million a year. For the import and export 
trade of both countries, but especially for the United 
States, this trade will be marginal. However, the 
business generated may be of attractive dimensions 
for certain individual American industries and par- 
ticular sectors of the Chinese economy. Although 
commerce between the two countries will not bridge 


12 Some 30 American business executives were invited for 
the first time to the spring session of the 1972 Canton fair. 
Contracts were signed for the purchase of Chinese carpets, 
paintings, table tennis equipment, $250,000-worth of chem- 
ical-related ‘Materials, and a “smattering of other goods.” 
Representatives of Boeing Company explored the possibility 


~ of aircraft sales to China. 


13 Abba P. Lerner, “The Economics and Politics of Con- 
sumer Sovereignty,” American Economic Review, Vol. LXII, 
No. 2, May, 1972, p. 258. 
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the many ideological, political and other gaps that 
separate the United States from China, it will, at 
least, represent one form of a continuing diaglogue. 
A conflict is often capable of being transformed from 
a political problem into an economic transaction. 
“An economic transaction is a solved political prob- 
lem.”13 Skill, understanding, watchfulness and pa- 
tience will have to be invested in nursing to life the 


пем relationship, which should be seen at all times 


in a wider context of commercial and political con- 
tacts with other countries. 


SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 117) 


sionist” U.S.S.R. and Liu Shao-ch’i and other “cap- 
italist readers” had been condemned shortly before. 
By the spring of 1972 the two chief ideological issues 
over which Peking had fought Moscow so doggedly 
for over a decade were dead, by Peking’s own hand. 

And even after the Peking summit, the United 
States acted to thrust China closer to the Soviet em- 
brace. The United States presumably felt that it was 
demonstrating its preeminence when, on May 8, it 
proclaimed a blockade of North Vietnam in defiance 
of the interests of both Peking and Moscow. ‘There 
is, however, reason to believe that the American ac- 
tion has given Peking and Moscow added incentive 
for collaboration in their joint support of Hanoi. 
The Soviets probably entered upon the summit ne- 
gotiations at Moscow on May 21, 1972, with their 
relations with China further fortified due to the 
American action. 

At the Moscow summit, the United States and the 
Soviet Union agreed in a Declaration of Principles 
that they too should conduct their mutual relations on 
the basis of peaceful coexistence. And the meeting 
brought some substantial gains: the way to that en- 
counter had been better prepared diplomatically than 
had been the case at Peking, and President Nixon was 
consequently able to sign some formal and impressive 
state documents. But there were two major short- 
falls. Moscow, like Peking, made no concessions with 
regard to the Indochina War; and, further, although 
the Soviets were assumed by Washington to be so 
hungry for American goods that they would accept 
highly unfavorable conditions of trade, this was dis- 
covered not to be the case. The Soviet and Chinese 


13 Hedrick Smith, The New York Times, May 18, 1972. 
Ibid., May 19, May 20; John Burns, ibid., May 24, 1972. 
Several news items suggested a continuing Chinese attempt 
to play the U.S.S.R. directly against the United States; sce 
the report by Benjamin Welles, ibid., May 26, 1972, quoting 
a “responsible informant” (Welles wrote from Washington). 
that if Moscow desired to get military equipment to North 
Vietnam by sea it should “clear the mines” that had been 
laid by the United States. 
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positions in those two critical respects were found in 
the end to be essentially parallel. Washington had 
‚ obviously been unable to employ the “Chinese option” 
as a leverage to force Soviet compliance with its pro- 
gram. 

The Nixon administration had evidently assumed 
that the Sino-Soviet breach was beyond healing. It is 
true that China could discern no very rich promise 
in the “Soviet option.” The clash of Chinese and 
‘Soviet national interests remains with respect to such 
important matters as their common borders, the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic and the struggle for influ- 
ence in the Third World. None would deny the im- 
portance of those conflicts. And yet, beyond the clash 
‘there is a congruity of national interests—or some- 
times a parallelism. 

From the beginning of the alliance in 1950 there 
has been a common interest in weaning Japan away 
from her (partly forced) alignment with the United 
States. That end has in some measure been achieved, 
not so much by joint Sino-Soviet efforts indeed as by 
the egotistic United States approach to its alliance 
with Japan and the able Soviet exploitation of the 
opportunities offered by the new Japanese indepen- 
dence. _ There is likewise an obvious parallelism in 
the Soviet and Chinese attitudes respecting the Amer- 
ican military embroilment in Southeast Asia: neither 
wishes the United States success in the adventure. 

But perhaps the strongest force tending to bring the 
two countries closer together is China’s pressing need 
for strengthening her economy. Early in the course 
of the Sino-Soviet polemics, and presumably related 
to the argument of “self-sufficiency,” Pravda pub- 
lished a 1918 piece by Lenin holding that for the 
accomplishment of the transition from a capitalist to a 
socialist society, “political tasks assume a subordinate 
. role compared with economic tasks”; and in this con- 
nection Lenin called upon the country to transfer 
leadership from political agitators to economic orga- 
nizers, to copy efficient production methods from the 
bourgeoisie, and to employ bourgeois experts—includ- 
ing specifically Americans."* 

Whereas the Soviet Union in 1972 is still seeking to 
obtain foreign technology and large-scale long-term 
credits in order to speed up the development of its 
already powerful economy, China cannot afford to 
. cling romantically to the idea of self-reliance. For 
China’s is an agricultural society still, in a world 
where industry spells power. And in circumstances 
where China has small promise of substantial assis- 
tance from the capitalist world, she cannot afford to 
neglect the Soviet Union as one possible source of aid 
—in this new era of “peaceful coexistence.” 

As suggested above, the die would seem to have 


14 Theodore Shabad, The New York Times, September 29, 
1962. | 


been already cast in the new mold. For the two 
years 1968 and 1969, Peking and Moscow went with- 
out the customary trade protocol, and their commerce 
hit a new low of $46.4 million in 1970. That figure 
may well have represented the rock bottom of their 
relationship. In November, 1970, after the Chinese 
had sent their friendly greetings to Moscow on the 
occasion of the revolutionary anniversary, a protocol 
was signed envisaging a three-fold increase of trade 
between the two countries in 1971—and that goal 
was reportedly achieved. China is once more pre- 
pared to carry on profitable exchanges with the Soviet 
Union—and she will presumably find various oppor- 
tunities for profit there in the years ahead. 

Peking patently has not made a full return to Mao’s 
“leaning to one side” position of 1949. It need not, 
for Mao’s 1949 rationale no longer has full validity. 
China’s entry into the United Nations in 1971 effec- 
tively ended her international isolation and can be 
taken as an overall commitment to peaceful coexis- 
tence—with the Soviet Union and with others. The 
Sino-Soviet relationship will probably not recover the 
intimacy it had in the 1950’s, but it will perhaps prove 
steadier and more enduring. Although by Mao Tse- 
tung’s dictum the previous order of the day was “ро]- 
itics in command,” now at long last economics is in 
command. 
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various regions of the Soviet bloc. The allegation. 
however, was denied by the countries concerned, 
which objected to the pressure put upon them and 
asserted their right to maintain normal relations with 
China. 


NIXON VISIT: A LANDMARK 


President Richard Nixon’s historic visit to China 
in February, 1972, turned out to be yet another land- 
mark in the evolution of Peking’s complex relations 
with East Europe. Grave concern about its possible 
real purpose was expressed by the Soviet Union and 
its allies both before and after it had taken place. 
It was claimed that a sinister plot was being hatched 
at the expense of Soviet and North Vietnamese na- 
tional interests. This view was not, however, shared 
by either Rumania or Yugoslavia. They believed 
that the establishment of direct contacts between the 
United States and China was a constructive step to- 
wards reducing tension and enhancing the prospects 
of world peace. It was therefore to be welcomed 
rather than condemned. Indeed, so sure was Nicolae 
Ceausescu, the Rumanian leader, about this that he 
went as far as to admit, in an interview he gave to a 


Japanese television service in May, 1972, that his gov- 
ernment had played an important part in bringing 
about the rapprochement between Washington and 
Peking. On the other hand, Albania, which normally 
never failed to give wholehearted support to China’s 
policies, was reluctant to express any views on Pres- 
ident Nixon’s visit. Her silence on this occasion was 
a sign of displeasure, perhaps even of a nagging worry 
about the long-term effects that a détente between the 
United States and China might ‘have on her ‘own 
vital interests. 

The Chinese leaders frequently claim that their 
country will never behave like a super-power. One 
possible explanation of this is that China will not 
` resort to waging war many thousands of miles from 
her borders, as the United States, for instance, has 
done in Vietnam. But the reassurance is designed to 
make yet another point. This is that China will not 
try, as Russia has tried, to secure allies by compelling 
them to accept without question her own ideas of 
political, social, economic and cultural development, 
or by making economic aid or political support de- 
pendent upon their absolute commitment to her 
general philosophy. In other words, China has dis- 
covered..the enormous power of nationalism in the 
modern world; her leaders therefore intend to make 
the best use of this force, no doubt in conjunction 
with the correct auxiliary measure of Maoist revolu- 
tionary theory, to extend their country’s power and 
influence in the world. 

After some years of trial and error, the Chinese at 
last appear to have stumbled upon the fact that what 
most of the countries of East Europe have nowadays 
in common is a deep, if understandably latent, resent- 
ment against the Soviet Union’s cramping and ulti- 
mately suffocating interference in every aspect of 
their national affairs. Mao Tse-tung and his disciples 
hope therefore to make friends and influence people 
in Communist Europe, not by actively propagating 
their own esoteric brand of Marxist doctrine, as they 
were inclined to do earlier on, but rather by aiding 
wherever possible the ceaseless search for national 
identity and freedom of action. China may decide to 
unfold her new, more effective foreign policy at the 
United Nations Security Council, for instance, should 
the rigors of Soviet political and military control over 
East Europe ever give rise to another crisis like the 
one that broke out in Hungary in 1956, Czechoslovakia 
in 1968 or in Poland two years later. 








CHINA AND OTHER ASIAN 
LANDS 
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fering positions of the two governments on the East 
Pakistani, or Bangladesh, question. China has largely 


= 
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put her relationship with Pakistan, India’s number 
one foreign foe, above improved Sino-Indian rela- 
tions. Through 1971, Peking had given Pakistan 
more than $300 million in foreign aid. The fact that 
New Delhi is a de facto military ally of China’s main 
international rival, Moscow—as a result of the 1971 
20-year friendship treaty between the two countries— 
makes it highly likely that Asia’s two most populous, 
lands will continue to encounter difficulties in estab- 
lishing a mutually satisfactory relationship. 

It was this quadrangular strategic relationship that 
put the ostensibly revolutionary-oriented China on the 
side of Pakistan’s military suppressors of autonomy- 
seeking elements in East Pakistan—now Bangladesh 
—in 1971. China was supporting her friend, Pak- 
istan, which gave her protection in a sensitive border- 
area against her chief rival (the Soviet Union) and its 
ally (India)—main external patrons of autonomy for 
East Pakistan and, subsequently, for independence for 


` Bangladesh. A measure of Peking’s diplomatic flex- 


ibility, however, was the prospect in mid-1972 that 
China. would probably recognize Bangladesh at an 
early date.”! Neither Dacca—nor New Delhi, for 
that matter—can be written off permanently in Mos- 
cow’s favor by China. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


The changes in East, Southeast and South Asian 
international relations during 1972 have been both 
numerous and momentous. As a result, China has 
assumed a new and more active role in the external 
politics of the region. 

That role is likely to grow and undergo further 
change in the years immediately ahead. Peking and 
Tokyo will pursue more normal relations; China will 
endeavor to increase her influence in the Indian sub- 
continent; and Chinese, Indian and Japanese interests 
will increasingly interact in Southeast Asia. While 
China appears to have inspired (if not actually en- 
couraged) recent peaceful moves in the Korean pen- 
insula and to be seeking to induce North Vietnam to 
accept a negotiated settlement, she still actively sup- 
ports insurgent activity in scrupulously neutral Burma 
as well as in pro-American Thailand. 

China’s objectives appear to be three in number: 
the checkmating of expanding Soviet influence 
throughout the region, the neutralization of poten- 
tially hostile neighboring states, and the maximization 
of Peking’s own influence. It remains to be seen 
whether these goals can be met to Peking’s satisfac- 
tion by peaceful means. It appears at this point. 
however, that China’s relations with her Asian neigh- 
bors will be more normal in the future than they have 
been in the recent past. 


21 Sce The Asian (Hongkong), May 21, 1972. 
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A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of July, 1972, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(COMECON) 
(See also Cuba) 


July 10—The 26th session of the Council for Mutual 

` Economic Assistance, attended by the Premiers of 
the Soviet-bloc nations, opens today in Moscow. 
Premier Dzemal Bijedic of Yugoslavia attends; this 
is the first time a Yugoslav has attended except as 
an observer. 


Eastern Orthodox Church 


July 16—Metropolitan Dimitrios is elected to succeed 

‘the late Athenagoras I as Patriarch of the Eastern 

Orthodox Church, which numbers an estimated 250 
million people in its membership. 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


July 17—Representatives of the 6 present and 4 future 
members of the European Economic Community 
begin a 2-day meeting in London; they reach agree- 
ment on 8 basic measures for the reform of the 
international monetary system. 

July 22—Representatives of 16 countries sign a treaty 
formally merging the European Economic Com- 
munity and the European Free Trade Association, 
thus producing a free-trade zone for 300 million 
Europeans. The mutual abolition of tariffs on in- 

_.dustrial goods among the 16 signers over a 5-year 
period is the main provision of the agreement. 


Latin America 


July 22—The Inter-American Development Bank re- 
` ports a 6.6 per cent growth of “real” output in Latin 
` American countries іп 1971, which compares very 

favorably with growth in other developing regions. 


Middle East Crisis 
(See also Egypt; Israel; U.S.S.R.) 

July 8—Ghassan Kanafani, leader of the Marxist- 
Leninist Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine, is killed in Beirut, Lebanon, by a bomb ex- 
plosion in his car. Kanafani’s group had claimed 
responsibility for the May 30 terrorist attack at 
Tel Aviv airport that killed 26 people. 

July 24—The Israeli military command announces 
that 4 surface-to-air missiles were fired at Israeli 
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Air Force planes flying over the Sinai Peninsula 
today, the first such attack since September, 1971. 
The missiles were fired from the Egyptian western 
bank of the Suez Canal. 


United Nations 


(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis; U.S.S.R.; U.S., 
For. Policy) 


July 5—A meeting of the United Nations Security 
Council is requested by Lebanon and Syria because 
Israel has not complied with a Council resolution 
calling for the release by the Israelis of 1 Lebanese 
and 5 Syrian army officers taken prisoner during 
the course of an Israeli raid into Lebanon on 
June 21. 

July 9—The Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs of the United Nations issues an 818-page 
volume that gives statistics showing per capita out- 
put of the developing countries, industrial and 
agricultural, increased only 27 per cent in the 
period 1960 to 1970, while per capita output in de- 
veloped countries increased 43 per cent during that 
period. The material, gathered from 150 countries, 
shows that the gap between the have and have-not 
countries is steadily widening. 

July 10—Following a meeting in Geneva between 
United Nations Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 
and Gunnar Jarring, U.N. Special Envoy, it is an- 
nounced that Jarring will reactivate his United 
Nations Middle Eastern Peace Mission early in 
August. 

July 20—Secretary General Waldheim reports to the 
Security Council that South Africa is willing to 
accept a special United Nations representative to 
work toward independence for South-West Africa. 

July 22—The United Nations Association of the 
United States of America issues a report today 
stating that both India and Israel have material 
for the production of atomic bombs. Neither India 
nor Israel has signed the 1970 nuclear non-pro- 
liferation treaty. 

July 24—Secretary General Kurt Waldheim reports 
today that he has received private and unofficial 
word that the U.S. has bombed dikes in North 
Vietnam directly and that nearby bombing is 
causing cracks in the earthen dams. Waldheim 
appeals for a halt in this type of aerial warfare. 

U.S. Secretary of State William Р. Rogers in- 


sists that the Secretary General’s information is false 
and that there has been no deliberate bombing of 
dikes in North Vietnam by the U.S. 

July 28—A U.N. mission to Burundi reports that, 

- according to the Burundi government, 80,000 people 
have died since an unsuccessful coup d’etat in 
April which led to reprisals against the Hutus, the 
country’s majority. group. The report indicates 
that reprisal killings are continuing. 


War in Indochina 
(See also Intl, U.N.; U.S., For. Policy) 


July 1—Saigon sources report that more South Viet- 

` namese troops were airlifted today by helicopter 
into Quangtri Province to aid the 20,000 South 
Vietnamese troops attempting to retake the province 
from the North Vietnamese. 240 of 368 U.S. air 
attacks and 25 of 26 B-52 missions were also con- 
centrated in the 2 northern provinces of South 
Vietnam. 

July 2—Civilian and government sources in Wash- 
ington say that since 1963 the U.S. air force has 
been secretly attempting cloud-seeding operations, 
designed to alter the natural rainfall patterns over 
North Vietnam, Laos and South Vietnam. This is 
the first attempt by any power to use rainmaking 
“as a weapon. 

July 4—The South Vietnamese command reports 
heavy artillery attacks by the North Vietnamese 
against the city of Hue and its surrounding support- 
ing bases for the 2d day in a row. 

July 5—Saigon government spokesmen report that 
South Vietnamese forces moved to within 1 mile 
of Quangtri today under cover of heavy U.S. air 
support. An Loc is still under North Vietnamese 
artillery attack preventing relief forces from 
approaching the city, and Hue continues to report 
clashes with the North Vietnamese forces. 

July 9—President Nguyen Van Thieu of South Viet- 
mam cancels earlier edicts widening the military 
draft issued after the North Vietnamese invasion of 

_ the south began March 30. 

July 13—After a 10-week lapse, the Paris peace talks 
resume. 

July 16—Reliable sources in Washington report that 
the U.S. air force made a number of attempts to 
start huge firestorms in Vietcong-held territory 
during the Johnson Administration, but abandoned 
the efforts as unsuccessful. 

July 18—The U.S. command reports that 2 heavy 
underwater explosions nearly sank the destroyer 
Warrington in the Gulf of Tonkin today. The 
damaged ship is being towed to the U.S. naval 
base at Subic Bay in the Philippines. 

July 20—While Henry Kissinger and Hanoi’s Le Duc 
Tho are meeting in private talks in Paris, another 
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session of the Paris peace talks takes place today. 

July 24—The U.S. command reports that U.S. fighter 
bombers attacked 2 large supply depots in Hanoi 
last night. 

July 25—According to the South Vietnamese com- 
mand, its paratroopers tried to storm the Citadel of 
Quangtri city yesterday but were repulsed by North 
Vietnamese fire. North Vietnamese forces appear 
to be moving towards the south and towards the 
Central Highlands with attacks on South Vietnam- 
ese positions near Danang and Hue. 

July 27—The South Vietnamese command reports 
that its forces have captured the Citadel in Quang- 
tri. 

July 28—A Saigon spokesman reports that the North 
Vietnamese captured Fire Base Bastogne, a strong- 
point in the defenses of Hue, yesterday. 

July 30—The South Vietnamese command reports 
that its marines are again attacking the Citadel in 
Quangtri City from which its forces were driven 
yesterday by North Vietnamese counterattacks. 

The 11-day drive by South Vietnamese forces 
acto gain control of Binhdinh Province, which the 
Saigon command had claimed to be successful, fails; 
South Vietnamese forces can claim only 1 of 3 
district capitals under firm South Vietnamese con- 
trol. 

July 31—Reports from Quangtri indicate that South 
Vietnamese marines are again 200 yards from the 
Citadel; heavy fighting is continuing in a South 
Vietnamese attempt to retake the Citadel and the 
balance of Quangtri. 


ARGENTINA 
July 7—Speaking to 300 senior officers at an armed 
forces banquet, President Alejandro А. Lanusse says 
that populist leader Juan D. Perón, now living in 
Spain, must return to the country by August 25 or 
forfeit his right to be a candidate in the 1973 elec- 
tions. 


BHUTAN 
July 24—Crown Prince Jigme Singye Wangchuk is 
crowned King of Bhutan; his father died of a heart 
attack July 21. 


BURUNDI 
(See Intl, U.N.) 


CAMBODIA 


July 3—Lon Nol swears himself in as President. 


CHILE 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 
July 6—The anti-Marxist congressional majority 
votes to impeach Interior Minister Hernan Del- 
Canto Riquelme. 
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The Senate overrides 33 presidential vetoes and 
approves a constitutional reform regulating state 
powers over the economy. 

July 24—In a nation-wide radio address, President 
Salvador Allende Gossens announces a new aus- 
terity economic development plan. He blames the 
U.S. for Chiles economic crisis. 

July 28—The Senate votes to dismiss Interior Minister 
Hernan DelCanto Riquelme. 


. CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 


July 10—French Foreign Minister Maurice Schumann 
meets for about an hour with Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung, after conferring with Premier Chou En-lai 
during a 5-day visit. 

July 15—Former West German Foreign Minister 
Gerhard Schréder begins a 10-day visit to China 
to confer with Chinese leaders on German-Chinese 
relations. Schröder is the first West German 
political leader to visit China since the People’s 
Republic was established in 1949. 

July 22—Japanese Premier Kakuei Tanaka receives 
an invitation from Premier Chou En-lai to visit 
China to talk about establishing diplomatic relations 
between the two countries. 

July 24—It is announced in Paris that Chinese rep- 
resentatives have signed a preliminary purchase 

. agreement to buy two Concorde supersonic aircraft 
from the French company Aerospatiale. 

July 27—In Peking, authoritative diplomatic sources 
say that Chairman Mao Tse-tung has told 2 foreign 
statesmen recently that former Defense Minister Lin 
Piao was killed in an air crash as he fled the country 
after an abortive coup on September 13, 1971. 

July 28—An Assistant Foreign Minister confirms to 
Reuters the fact that former Defense Minister Lin 
Piao took part in a plot against Mao and was killed 
in a plane crash escaping from China in September, 
1971. 

July 29—It is reported from Peking that Mao’s former 
personal secretary Chen Po-ta was implicated in 
the plot against Mao and has disappeared. 


CUBA 


July 11—Cuba is formally admitted as the 9th mem- 
ber of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, 
or Comecon, the Soviet bloc’s economic alliance. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


July 17—13 supporters of former Communist party 
leader Alexander Dubcek go on trial in Prague; 
they are reportedly charged with subversion in con- 
nection with clandestine leaflets distributed last fall 
reminding Czechs of their constitutional rights. 

July 27—According to a Justice Ministry statement 
announcing sentences for subversion, 28 people have 
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been sentenced so far; the trials began 10 days ago. 


EGYPT 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


July 14—Premier Aziz Sidky ends a 2-day visit to 
Moscow to discuss Soviet economic and military 
aid to Egypt. 

July 18—President Anwar Sadat announces that he 
has ordered all Soviet “military advisers and ex- 
perts” to withdraw from Egypt and has placed 
Soviet bases and equipment under exclusive Egyp- 
tian control. 

July 21—Informed Egyptian sources say that all 
categories of Soviet military in Egypt are being 
withdrawn. 

July 24—-In a 4-hour speech, Sadat declares that the 
Soviet Union’s “excessive caution” as an ally led to 
his decision to order Soviet military personnel to 
leave Egypt. 

July 27—Sadat declares that Egypt will not admit 
defeat and will not negotiate with Israel. 


FINLAND 


July 20—The minority Social Democratic Cabinet 
resigns 4 days before the free-trade agreement with 
the E.E.C. (Common Market) is to be signed. 


FRANCE 


July 5—President Georges Pompidou names Gaullist 
Pierre Messmer as Premier, replacing Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas, who was considered by many 
Gaullists as too liberal. 

July 6—A new Cabinet is named; all top Cabinet 
members of the Chaban-Delmas Cabinet are re- 
tained. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 
(See also China) 


July 6—Chancellor Willy Brandt accepts the resigna- 
tion of Karl Schiller as Minister of Economics and 
Finance; Schiller is protesting the introduction of 
controls over foreign exchange voted by the Cabinet 
because of the British decision to let the pound float. 

July 7—Brandt names Defense Minister Helmut 
Schmidt to serve as Minister of Economics and 
Finance until the November, 1972, elections. 


GHANA 
July 7—The body of Kwame Nkrumah, first Pres- 
ident of Ghana, is returned to Ghana for burial; 
the exiled leader died April 27 in Rumania. 
July 16—The government announces it has foiled a 
plot to restore former Prime Minister Kofi A. Busia 
to power; Busia was deposed in January, 1972. 


INDIA 
(See also Pakistan) 


July 11—The government announces that Pakistan 
has agreed to let Indian President V. V. Giri fly 
over Pakistani territory en route from Afghanistan. 
Other minor agreements are reported to have been 
reached while debate on the Simla peace agreement 
continues in the National Assembly. 

July 12—Prime Minister Indira Gandhi says that the 
93,000 Pakistani prisoners of war cannot be re- 
turned to Pakistan until durable peace is assured. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


July 17—The Japanese terrorist who took part in a 
massacre at ‘Tel Aviv Airport May 30 is sentenced 
to life imprisonment by an Israeli military tribunal. 

July 26—In an address to the Knesset, in the first 
official government statement since the expulsion 
of Soviet advisers from Egypt, Premier Golda Meir 
appeals to President Anwar Sadat of Egypt “to 
meet as equals, and make a joint supreme effort to 
arrive at an agreed solution” and join in a joint 
effort for peace in the Middle East. 


ITALY 
July 27—President Luigi Leone and Premier Giulio 
. Andreotti meet with French President Georges 
Pompidou in Lucca. 


JAPAN 
(See also China) 


July 5—At the opening of a special session of Parlia- 
ment, Kakuei Tanaka is named Premier, succeed- 
ing Eisaku Sato. 

July 10—The government asks the U.S. not to use its 
base on Okinawa as a base for bombing raids on 
North Vietnam. 


July 19-—Тапака says he is seeking new ties with 
China. 


KOREA (South) 


July 4—The government announces that top-level 
meetings between North and South Korea have 
been held and that it has been agreed that a com- 
munications “hot” line will be installed between 
Seoul and Pyongyang “to prevent the outbreak of 
unexpected military incidents.” 

July 7—President Park Chung Hee announces that 
the government will take a step-by-step approach 
to resolving difficulties with North Korea. 


LIBYA 


July 10—The Egyptian Middle East News Agency 
reports that Major Abdul Salam Jallud has been 
asked to take the post of Premier. 


r 
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- July 16—А new Cabinet is named. 


July 23—Colonel Muhammar el-Qaddafi reveals that 
his ruling Revolutionary Council has offered to 
merge Libya with Egypt. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


July 17—Because of a budget dispute, the 2 Demo- 
cratic Socialist members of the Cabinet resign, en- 
dangering the 5-party coalition of Premier Berend 
Biesheuvel. 

July 20—The entire Cabinet resigns. 


PAKISTAN 


July 2—President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto and Indian 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi sign a peace agree- 
ment undertaking to participate in a “step-by-step 
normalization” of their relations. 

July 14—The National Assembly approves the agree- 
ment with India; a mutual withdrawal of armed 
forces along the Indian-Pakistani border is to begin. 


PERU 
July 5—President Juan Velasco Alvarado says that 
Peru will reopen diplomatic relations with Cuba at 
the end of July; relations were severed in 1965 at 
the request of the U.S. 


PHILIPPINES 


July 9—President Ferdinand E. Marcos orders the 
army, navy and air force into action to crush a 
guerrilla group struggling with Philippine soldiers 
for control of a gun-running ship in the northern 
Philippines. 


PORTUGAL 


July 25— President Américo Thomaz is elected for a 
3d 7-year term. 


RUMANIA 


July 19—President Nicolae Ceausescu asks the party 
for a vote of confidence, in a 6-hour speech open- 
ing a party conference. 

July 21—At a party conference, a broad reform pro- 
gram is approved; at the request of the Premier, 
the Central Committee is enlarged from 165 to 185 
members. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Egypt; US., For. Policy) 

July 8—Mikhail R. Kuzmin, First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Trade for the U.S.S.R., and U.S. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Peter G. Peterson sign a 3-year 
agreement under which the U.S.S.R. will purchase 
at least $750 million of American wheat and other 


grains. The U.S. will provide long-term credits 
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to the U.S.S.R. through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

July 11—The Soviet press agency, Tass, announces 
the launching of the 500th unmanned satellite of 
the Cosmos series; the Cosmos program was started 
in 1962. 

July 19—According to Tass, the official government 
press agency, Russian military personnel is with- 
drawing from Egypt by mutual assent. 

July 21—The U.S. Patent Office this week granted to 
the Soviet designers a U.S. patent covering design 
features of the TU-144, a Soviet supersonic air- 
craft designed for commercial use. 

July 22—According to reports by Tass, the U.S.S.R. 
spacecraft known as Venus 8 has made a successful 
soft landing on the planet Venus and is radioing 
back reports on the chemical composition of 
‘Venusian rocks. 

A report made public today by Tass states that 
Soviet industrial production for the first 6 months 
of 1972 rose by 6:8 per cent over the same period 
a year ago. , 

July 28—Ivan $. Grushetsky is named chairman of 
the legislative presidium of the Ukraine, a post 
equivalent to the presidency. He replaces Pyotr Y. 
Shelest. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Great Britain 


-` July 13—The House of Commons approves British 

entry into the European Economic Community. 

Home Secretary Reginald Maudling discloses 
that the number of murders committed in England 
and Wales in 1971 was 177, an increase of 42 over 
the previous year and the highest of any year since 
capital punishment was abolished in 1965. 

July 18—Maudling resigns because of his past in- 
volvement with a bankrupt concern. 

July 21—Five dock workers are ordered imprisoned 
for contempt by the National Industrial Relations 
Court, because the dock workers failed to obey the 
court’s injunction against picketing. 

July 24—Thousands of workers strike to protest the 
imprisonment of 5 dock workers. 

July 26—The 5 dock workers are released from prison. 

July 28—As 41,000 dock workers stop working, the 
nation’s ports are closed for the 2d time in 2 years. 


Northern Ireland 


July 9—The 2-week cease-fire ends as the militant 
Provisional wing of the Irish Republican Army an- 
nounces that “offensive” action in Northern Ireland 
is being resumed. Seventeen persons were killed 
during the truce. А 

July 10—1,200 additional British troops are sent to 
Northern Ireland, bringing the total to 17,000. 


July 16—5 people are killed in violent incidents, 
bringing the total killed since the truce ended to 36. 

July 22—In a coordinated bombing attack, 22 blasts 
are detonated in about 80 minutes, killing at Jeast 
13 and wounding 130. 

July 27—4,000 additional troops are sent to Northern 
Ireland, bringing total British troop strength to a 
record 21,000. Bombings and shootings continue. 

July 31—21,000 British troops sweep through Roman 
Catholic barricades in Northern Ireland and occupy 
every I.R.A. “no go” area and strongpoint. The 
object of the occupation is to crush the I.R.A. and 
end violence. 


UNITED STATES 

Economy 

July 5—The Federal Reserve Board reports that con- 
sumer installment credit rose by a record $1.441 
billion in May. 

July 7—The Labor Department says that: the unem- 
ployment rate in June was 5.5 per cent, the lowest 
since September, 1970. 

July 12—32 per cent of the nation’s 23 million blacks 
lived below the official poverty level in 1971 ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau. The comparative 
1970 figure was 34 per cent. 

July 17—The Federal Reserve Board says that in- 
dustrial production rose .3 per cent in June. Al- 
though the rate of increase has slowed in the last 
two months, there have been 10 consecutive monthly 
increases cumulatively totaling almost 7 per cent. 

The median American family had an income of 
$10,285 in 1971 according to the Census Bureau. 
The 1970 figure was $9,867. The $418 increase 
was virtually wiped out by inflation. 

July 21—Figures released by the Gommerce and Labor 
Departments reveal that the gross national product 
rose at a “real” rate of 8.9 per cent in the second 
quarter of 1972. The Consumer Price Index rose 
only .2 per cent (.1 per cent seasonally adjusted) 
from May to June—the smallest increase since 
March. The inflation rate in the second quarter 
was 2.1 per cent compared to 5.1 per cent in the 
first quarter. “Real” earnings of the average 
worker were 4 per cent higher in June than they 
were a year ago. The consumers’ savings rate 
dropped from 8.6 per cent in the first quarter to 
6.6 per cent in the second quarter. Herbert Stein, 
chairman of President Nixon’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, describes the above figures as “the best 
combination of economic news to be released on 
one day in a decade.” 


Foreign Policy 
July 2—According to The New York Times, the In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


proposed an 18-point plan to assure that Chilean 
President Salvador Allende Gossens “does not get 
through the crucial next six months.” The plan 
was outlined in a letter and memorandum dated 
October 1, 1971, from William R. Merriam, ІТТ” 
vice president in charge of Washington relations, 
to Peter G. Peterson, then assistant to President 
Nixon for international economic affairs and now 
Secretary of Commerce. The plan was not acted 
upon by the Nixon administration. 

July 5—During a one-day visit to Greece, Secretary 
of State William P. Rogers makes it clear that the 
United States plans to strengthen its military co- 
operation with the Greek government. 

The Nixon administration grants an export license 
to the Boeing Corporation permitting the proposed 
sale of 10 707-jet airliners to China for $150 mil- 
lion. 

July 6—During a visit to Rumania, Secretary Rogers 
says, “It is a mistake to think that peace in the 
world comes about through agreements only among 
the big powers.” 

July 7—Secretary Rogers and Janos Kadar, Hun- 
garian Communist party chief, meet in Budapest. 

July 9—Secretary Rogers describes United States- 
Yugoslavia relations as “never better” during the 
course of a visit there. 

July 11—While visiting Rome, Secretary Rogers re- 
veals that Pope Paul VI unsuccessfully tried to 
arrange for an exchange of prisoners of war in 
Vietnam. 

July 13—White House press secretary Ronald L. 
Ziegler says President Richard M. Nixon has in- 
structed Henry A. Kissinger to arrange briefings on 
foreign policy and intelligence matters for Senator 
George McGovern (D., S.D.), the Democratic 
presidential nominee. 

` July 14—Secretary Rogers says that the United States 
will resume economic aid to Yemen. 

July 19—Mr. Ziegler reports that “Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger, assistant to the President for national 
security affairs, is meeting today with special ad- 
viser Le Duc Tho and Minister Xuan Thuy of the 
North Vietnamese delegation to the Paris peace 
talks.” 

July 20—Peter G. Peterson, United States Secretary 
of Commerce, arrives in Moscow with his delega- 
tion for the first meeting of a new Joint Soviet- 
American Gommercial Gommission tomorrow. А 
trade agreement between the two countries is to 
be sought. 

July 23—It is announced that President Nixon and 
Japan’s new Premier, Kakuei Tanaka, will meet 
in Hawaii on August 31. 

July 26—The United States and Canada resume trade 
talks. 


. ~ hour. 
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Government 

July 1—President Richard M. Nixon signs the bill 
increasing Social Security benefits by 20 per cent 
effective September 1. Payroll taxes to finance the 
increase will be increased next January 1. 

July 11—The Federal Power Commission rules that 
it has no power to prohibit unfair employment 
practices of interstate electric power and natural 
gas companies. 

July 12—A one per cent increase in serious crime in 
the first quarter of 1972 is the lowest percentage 
increase in 11 years, according to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

July 17—After a 2-week recess for the Democratic 
National Convention, Congress reconvenes. 

July 21—The Cost of Living Council rules that pro- 
fessional athletes are exempt from Pay Board 
regulations. 

July 25—The Nixon administration exempts an esti- 
mated 10 million more workers from wage controls 
by exempting all those earning less than $2.75 per 

The previous cutoff figure was $1.90 per 
hour. 

July 26—The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare says that it has awarded $375 million to 
schools that train health professionals since the 
beginning: of the year. i 

July 27—President Nixon asks Congress to put a 
$250-million ceiling on federal spending. 

In a press conference, President Nixon says that 
the differences of foreign and domestic policy be- 
tween him and the Democratic presidential nominee 
are so wide as to give voters “the clearest choice in 
this century.” 

The President also says that Secretary General 
Waldheim of the United Nations follows a “double 
standard,” criticizing the United States war effort 
while ignoring North Vietnam’s invasion of South 
Vietnam. 

The President asks Congress for $135.2 million 
in extra funds to campaign against drug abuse. 
$2.5 million would be earmarked for a new Office 
of National Narcotics Intelligence. 

The’ Cabinet-level Committee on Interest and 
Dividends announces a ceiling of 4 per cent for 
increases in corporate dividends for 1973—the same 
limitation that is in effect in 1972. 

July 28—Senator James O. Eastland (D., Miss.) is 
selected by the Democratic caucus of the Senate to 
succeed the late Senator Allen J. Ellender (D., 
La., who died July 27) as President pro tem of 
the Senate. 


Politics 
July 1—For personal reasons, John N. Mitchell resigns 
as President Nixon's campaign manager. 
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July 2—Clark MacGregor, former congressman from 
Minnesota, succeeds Mitchell. 

July 3—Federal District Judge George L. Hart, Jr., 
upholds the Democratic Credentials Committee’s 
actions in withholding from Senator George S. Mc- 
Govern 151 of the 271 delegates he won in a win- 
ner-take-all California primary and in unseating 
Mayor Richard J. Daley and 58 other Chicago 
delegates. The committee decided that these dele- 
gates should be allocated proportionately. 

July 5—The United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia decides that the 151 California 
delegates pledged to Senator McGovern should be 
seated, but lets the Chicago delegate decision stand. 

July 7—The Supreme Court rules 6 to 3 to stay the 
Court of Appeals decision, effectively denying seats 
to the 151 California delegates for Senator Mc- 
Govern. The Chicago delegate decision stands. 
According to Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, the 
convention itself must make the decision regarding 
the seating of delegates. 

July 10—The Democratic National Convention con- 
venes in Miami Beach, Fla., and the opening ses- 
sion lasts until 4:49 a.m., July 11. The convention 
restores all 271 California delegates to Senator Mc- 
Govern by a vote of 1,618.28 to 1,238.22. Mayor 
Daley and 58 Chicago delegates are refused seats 
and leave the convention. 

July 11—Senators Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) 
and Edmund S. Muskie (D., Me.) withdraw from 
the race for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. 

July 12—The convention approves the Democratic 
party platform with few amendments; the second 
session also lasts until the early morning. 

July 13—Senator McGovern wins the Democratic 
presidential nomination. Governor George C. Wal- 
lace of Alabama, former Governor Terry Sanford 
of North Carolina, Representative Shirley Chisholm 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Senator Henry M. Jackson 
(D., Wash.) were also placed in nomination. 

Senator McGovern selects Senator Thomas 
F. Eagleton (D., Mo.) as his choice for the Demo- 
cratic vice presidential nomination. 

July 14—The Democratic National Committee names 
Mrs. Jean Westwood of Utah as its chairman, 
succeeding Lawrence F. O’Brien. Basil A. Pater- 
son of Harlem, N.Y., is the choice for vice-chairman 
over Pierre Salinger. 

John B. Connally, former Secretary of the Trea- 
sury under President Nixon and a Texas Democrat, 
anneunces that he will support Mr. Nixon’s re- 
election bid. | 5 

July 15—The Democratic convention nominates 
Senator Eagleton as Senator McGovern’s running 
mate. 


July 17—Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago, IN., - 
announces his support for all Democratic candidates 
in the November election. 

July 19—The executive council of the A-F.L.-C.I.O. 
refuses to endorse either Senator McGovern or 
President Nixon for the presidency. 

July 20—Senator McGovern names Lawrence F. 
O’Brien as chairman of his Democratic presidential 
campaign. 

The latest Gallup Poll shows President Nixon 
leading Senator McGovern, 46 to 32 per cent. 

July 21—President Nixon announces that Senator 
Robert J. Dole (R., Kansas) will remain as Re- 
publican national chairman after the party’s con- 
vention next month. 

July 22—Ronald L. Ziegler, presidential press secre- 
tary, announces that President Nixon has chosen 
Vice President Spiro T. Agnew to run with him 
again in 1972. 

July 25—Democratic vice-presidential nominee Sena- 
tor Thomas F. Eagleton reveals that he was hos- 
pitalized three times between 1960 and 1966 for 
“nervous exhaustion” and “depression,” and under- 
went shock therapy on two of these occasions. Ob- 
servers express doubt about the efficacy of his re- 
maining on the ticket. 

July 29—Governor George C. Wallace says he will 
not make a 3d-party run for the presidency this 
year on the advice of his doctors. 

July 31—Following a 90-minute meeting with George 
McGovern tonight, Thomas F. Eagleton withdraws 
as the Democratic party’s vice presidential candi- 
date, for “political reasons.” After Eagleton sends 
his official letter of resignation to the Democratic 
National Committee tomorrow, the committee will 
be called into emergency session to choose his suc- 
cessor. 


Supreme Court 
(See Politics) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


July 15—President Nguyen Van Thieu signs a strict 
martial law decree. 


VIETNAM, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF (North) 

July 17—The Hanoi radio announces that all citizens 
have been ordered to serve in the work force “in 
any capacity or any mission assigned them” or to 
serve 2 years at forced labor. Mobilization has been 
declared by the State Council. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


(See Intl, Council for Mutual Economie Assistance) 
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How has the foreign policy of the Soviet Union changed in the 1970's? 
What is the political and economic situation in the Soviet Union? In this 
issue, seven specialists explore the Soviet scene today. Analyzing the Sino- 

` Soviet conflict, our first article notes that “the rivalry of the national and 


state interests of the two countries .. 
and is steadily expanding everywhere on the political, economic, and mili- 


tary level.” 


The Sino-Soviet Conflict 


. has grown more crude and naked, 





in Soviet Eyes 


By Harry GELMAN 
Political Analyst, Central Intelligence Agency 


VER THE YEARS, there have been two funda- 
mental transformations in the way the So- 
viets have come to look at their Chinese 

problem. One results from the changing Sino-Soviet 
bilateral geopolitical and military relationship, while 
the second stems from major changes in the terms 
under which the U.S.S.R.’s world-wide competition 
with the Chinese is conducted. Although any sepa- 
rating of the interwoven strands in Soviet thinking 
must be somewhat arbitrary, an examination of some 
past events from these two aspects may help explain 
certain present Soviet behavior. 

The first crude fact to which the Soviets now re- 
spond, of course, is that a fundamental apparent geo- 
political change—once thought by some in the West 
and hoped by some in the East to have taken place in 
1949-1950—has proven illusory. This was the sup- 
posed establishment of a permanent alliance between 
two Communist giants sprawling across most of Eur- 
asia, extending the Soviet reach throughout the Far 
East and tripling the population of the hostile “Social- 
ist (Communist) camp” facing the West. But in- 
stead of the maturing of such an alliance, the long- 
term result of the Chinese Communist conquest of 
‘power has been the creation of a new and growing 
strategic rival to the Soviet Union. In many respects 
—China’s vast population, her uncomfortable geo- 
graphic proximity, her territorial claims on the 


1 These included, most notably, the three 1950 agree- 
ments giving the U.S.S.R. bases at Port Arthur and Dairen, 
and joint participation with the Chinese in exploiting rail- 
© wavs in the northeast and petroleum and metals in Sinkiang. 


U.S.S.R., her seemingly implacable animosity, and 
her disciplined and purposeful subordination of the 
national ‘will to anti-Soviet ends—China must now 
seem to Moscow to be a competitor as formidable in 
her own way as the United States. 

There are good reasons to believe that Stalin’ him- 
self had few illusions about the Chinese alliance, and 
that he had grave doubts, fostered by two decades of 
troubled relations with Chinese Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung, as to whether a Mao-controlled China could be- 
come a reliable instrument of Soviet policy. The old 
dictator characteristically sought to secure the most 
he could against the possibility of Chinese unreliabil- 
ity by driving a hard bargain at the outset of Mao’s 
coming to power: concrete political, economic and 
military extraterritorial gains from the new Chinese 
alliance, in exchange for Soviet aid to Chinese indus- 
trialization.* But, in any event, these tangible Soviet 
acquisitions were sacrificed soon after Stalin’s death, 
along with more intangible Soviet advantages of 
authority and prestige which were associated with 
Stalin’s long-dominant personality. For in the five 
years after Stalin’s demise, the new, insecure Soviet 
collective leadership took a series of steps regarding 
the Chinese which in retrospect seem like increas- 
ingly inadequate attempts to propitiate them. 

In a sense, these conciliatory measures toward 
China by Stalin’s heirs were only one aspect of a’ 
larger revamping of the harsh outlines of Stalin’s 
foreign policies, and thus coincided with such steps 
(among many others) as the first reconciliation of 
Yugoslavia, the signing of the Austrian treaty, and 
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the return of Porkkala to Finland. But, more im- 
portant, the post-Stalin leaders probably adopted a 
conciliatory posture toward Peking because they 
sensed that without the aura of authority with which 
Stalin had confronted Mao, they had no choice if 
they wished to preserve the alliance. 

The measures in question included the surrender 
of the naval bases and other extraterritorial rights 
which Stalin had wrung from Mao, public apologies 
by Pravda for the harsh way in which Stalin had 
treated Chinese Communist sympathizers like Anna 
Louise Strong, public intimations by some Soviet 
leaders that China enjoyed a near-equal status with 
the Soviet Union at the apex of the Communist bloc 
and the world Communist movement and, finally— 
most significant of all—apparent increased aid to 
Chinese weapons development. This last concession 
may have reached its culmination in a new military 
agreement signed in October, 1957, which, Peking 
subsequently indicated, committed the U.S.S.R. to 
decisive assistance in Chinese nuclear weapons pro- 
grams. It was apparently the Soviet hope in taking 
these measures to provide greater and greater in- 
centives to the Chinese: on the one hand to main- 
tain the alliance, and, on the other, to refrain from 
challenging Soviet domination of the rest of the 
Communist world or from undercutting the main 
goals of Soviet foreign policy. 

All this was in vain. Even while the Soviets were 
trying to secure Peking’s good will, they received re- 
peated indications that the Chinese had a different 
emotional world-view and that Peking’s state interests 
diverged in many respects from those of Moscow. 
Such evidence was apparently furnished by self- 
assertive Chinese conduct behind the scenes during 
the de-Stalinization crises of 1956, and at the meeting 
of ruling Communist parties in Moscow in November, 
1957.2 It seems, however, that Chinese intentions 
and ambitions were made fully manifest to the Soviets 
only in 1958. This was the year in which the Chinese 
raised an implicit but deeply resented challenge to 
Soviet primacy in the Communist world by claiming 
` to have found a short-cut to communism through the 
. people’s communes. In that same year, it will be 
recalled, the Chinese on two particular occasions 
exerted unwelcome pressure on Soviet foreign policy 
to secure greater Soviet risk-taking toward the 
United States: first, in the summer, concerning the 
Middle East, and second, in the summer and fall, 
over the Taiwan Strait crisis. 

It is noteworthy that it was at about this time, in 


2 For details, see H. Gelman, “The Conflict: A Survey,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, D.C.), March-April, 
1964. especially pp. 4—6. 

3 Mainichi (Tokyo), January 26, 1972. See also the Chi- 
nese government statement, September 1, 1963. (New 
China News Agency, August 31, 1963.) | 


1958, that Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev appears 
to have returned to Stalin’s policy of attempting to 
secure concrete military-strategic concessions from 
Peking as a condition for continued cooperation in 
the alliance. For the Chinese have since asserted, 
and the Soviets have not denied, that in this period 
the Soviets made specific military demands upon 
them. One demand was said to be a proposal for the 
establishment of a joint Sino-Soviet military radio 
system, with majority control vested in the U.S.S.R.; 
another was a request that the two countries pool 
forces to form a “combined naval squadron” in the 
Far East.? 

To the Soviets, such requests may have seemed 
both justified and necessary: justified as part payment 
for the economic and military assistance the Chinese 
were expecting and the foreign policy support .they 
were seeking from the U.S.S.R., and necessary as 
providing a means of restraining and controlling Chi- 
nese initiatives which might confront the U.S.S.R. 
with undesired risks. But to Mao, Khrushchev’s 
secret demands seem to have been regarded as com- 
pletely unacceptable attempts to infringe on Chinese 
sovereignty or, as Peking later put it rhetorically, “to 
put China under Soviet military control.” In re- 
sponse to apparent Chinese rejection, it was less than 
a year later, in June, 1959, ‘according to Chinese 
claims, that Khrushchev refused to furnish Peking 
with a promised “sample of an atomic bomb,” and 
thus “unilaterally tore up” the military aid agreement , 
of October, 1957. 


POLICY SHIFT 


It may be significant that Khrushchev made this 
shift in 1958, back toward Stalin’s policy of seeking 
military concessions from and constraints upon China, 
at a moment when his personal power in the Soviet 
leadership was much greater than it had been a short 
time previously, and considerably greater than it was 
to be a few years later. For it had only been a year 
before, in June, 1957, that Khrushchev had suc- 
ceeded in expelling from the leadership the “anti- 
party group” of Molotov, Kaganovich and Malenkov; 
thereafter the evolution of Soviet policy toward the 
Chinese came to be more and more directly affected 
by Khrushchev’s impetuous personality. 

When Khrushchev finally fell, in October, 1964, 
it was reported in the Western press that one of the 
charges leveled at him by his colleagues was that his 
harsh manner of dealing with the Chinese had un- 
duly exacerbated the conflict with Peking. However, 
when the post-Khrushchev leadership apparently en- 
countered even greater difficulties in their relations 
with the Chinese, much less was heard of this charge 
against Khrushchev. Especially after the 1969 clashes 
on the Sino-Soviet border, it seems possible that at 
least some Soviet leaders may have come to feel that 


the initial post-Stalin policy of seeking to conciliate 
and build up the Chinese with military and economic 
assistance had been a historic mistake. 


THE SHIFTING POLITICAL TERMS OF CONFLICT 


Against this background of a virtual reversal of the 
military relationship with Peking, the second major 
change in the Soviet view of the Chinese antagonist 
reflects the gradual metamorphosis in the political 
terms of the Sino-Soviet competition around the 
world over the last 15 years. In this contest, many 
of the issues originally fought over seem to have grown 
less relevant, some arenas once fought in have been 
largely abandoned, and some of the audiences 
appealed to Have been superseded. The differences 
between Moscow and Peking are still today often 
- voiced in ideological terms, but the real ideological 
‚ gap between the two is now smaller in certain respects 

than it has been in many years. 

This development is, of course, part and parcel of 
the fact that the rivalry of the national and state inter- 
ests of the two countries—always a vital, visible ele- 
ment in the clash of opposing ideologies and policies 
—has grown more crude and naked, and is steadily 
expanding everywhere on the political, economic, and 
military level. Reflecting this shift of focus, Sino- 
Soviet competition for influence among non-Com- 
umnist governments and leaders, always important, 
has now become much more so, while the old struggle 
for the allegiance of Gommunists everywhere seems 
‘to have become less central. And, finally, while the 
personal vendetta between Mao and Khrushchev— 
which certainly gave a special impetus and bitterness 
to the conflict in the early 1960°’s—ceased to animate 
the dispute after Khrushchev’s political demise in 
1964, much if not all of the hostility the two men en- 
gendered seems to have flowed on into the widening 
channel of state rivalry. 

These shifts in the issues and battlegrounds of Sino- 
Soviet conflict have taken place in discrete stages. In 
the first phase, extending roughly from 1957 through 
1962, the Soviets seemed to see the main thrust of 
Chinese policy as an attempt to bring pressure on 
Soviet policy from inside the confines of the “Social- 
ist camp” and the world Communist movement. The 
Soviets viewed the underlying Chinese purpose as an 
effort to make the words and actions of the Soviet 
Union and the states, :parties and organizations it 
controlled conform to Chinese perceptions of Chinese 
Communist national interests, instead of to Soviet 
national interests. 

Conditioned above all by the Taiwan issue, Peking’s 
view of its needs after 1957 apparently required that 
the maximum possible pressure be brought to bear on 
the United States and its friends and interests in all 
parts off the world. The Chinese apparently argued 
forcefully to this end at the November, 1957, Moscow 
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meeting of the ruling Communist parties, and again 
at the November, 1960, meeting in Moscow of the 
world’s Communist parties. 

In attempting to use the Gommunist movement as 
a lever against Moscow, the Chinese of course did 
not justify the line they were urging in terms of their 
own interests, but rather in universal ideological 
terms calculated to appeal to the Communist audience 
they were then primarily addressing. That is, they 
spoke publicly and privately of the obligation to take 
the offensive against “imperialism” everywhere, to 
find “national liberation movements” in need of 
support and to support them, to prepare everywhere 
for eventual obligatory armed revolutions, and to 
maintain a general atmosphere of tension and strug- 
gle. A decade later, the Soviets were to emphasize— 
with some justification—that some of these sup- 
posedly eternal verities had come to be modified by 
the Chinese themselves. 

As early as 1958, a principal vehicle for these Chi- 
nese pressures on Soviet foreign policy toward the 
West had come to be a Chinese campaign seeking to 
force Khrushchev to ostracize the Yugoslavs, who 
symbolized for both Moscow and Peking an alterna- 
tive policy of relaxation of tension and détente with 
the United States—the reverse of what Peking was 
then demanding. The Chinese apparently feared that 
another Soviet rapprochement with Belgrade, in the 
face of Yugoslav heresies, would presage a Soviet turn 
toward the United States. 

These fears were justified. By mid-1958, Khruschev 
was already openly calling for an abatement of the 
new bloc campaign against the Yugoslavs, a call to 
which the Chinese proved deaf. Beginning almost 
simultaneously and extending over the next 12 months, 
there took place the basic reorientation already 
described in the Soviet Union’s view of its military- 
strategic relationship to China. Like the turning of 
a giant pivot, this movement of Soviet policy away 
from the conciliation of China was soon followed, in 
the fall of 1959, by the Khrushchev visit to the 
United States and by the “spirit of Camp David,” a 
dramatic rejection of the foreign policy line embodied 
in Peking’s attacks on the Yugoslavs. The Chinese 
response, in the spring of 1960, was to open a series of 
epoch-making public attacks upon Khrushchev’s dé- 
tente policies. 


INTERNAL SOVIET PRESSURES _ 

What may have been particularly grave for Khrush- 
chev personally about this initial Chinese campaign 
of 1960 was the fact that it appealed directly to the 
private interests of those Communist states and parties 
which, Hke China, had special reasons of their own 
to regret and oppose Khrushchev’s conciliation of the 
United States, and therefore had some reason to 
sympathize with the Chinese challenge to Soviet 
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Communist authority over this issue. (These in- 
cluded, most notably, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Albania and the Communist parties of Japan and 
Indonesia.) For this reason, to members of the 
Soviet leadership who may have been lukewarm 
about the détente policy to start with,* the threat to 
Soviet influence created in important segments of the 
Communist world by the Chinese attacks made 
Khrushchev’s détente line seem like an unacceptable 
luxury. The thesis seems justified that faced with 
these external and internal pressures, and concerned 
to salvage what he could of his own power position, 


Khrushchev led the way in a series of sporadic policy ` 


retreats from détente, which were sometimes mis- 
interpreted at the time in the West as expressions of 
his own desires. 


RETREATS FROM DETENTE 


The first and most spectacular of these responses 
to Politburo doubters and Chinese pressures was 
Khrushchev’s torpedoing of the May, 1960, summit 
conference in the aftermath of the U-2 incident. 
There followed a considerable hardening of the Soviet 
line in support of “national liberation movements,” 
and at the same time a distinct momentary cooling 
toward the Yugoslavs and all they represented. In 
October, 1960, Khrushchev made his well-remembered 
gesture of removing his shoe at the United Nations and 
hammering with it during a debate on colonialism, 
an action which can be regarded as a defensive and 
theatrical attempt to demonstrate to critics that, con- 
trary to Chinese allegations, he was really a fierce 
anti-colonial fighter and revolutionary. Finally, it 
was in the process of responding to the Chinese 
polemical attacks of 1960 that the Soviets began to 
emphasize that peaceful coexistence did not, after all, 
mean a relaxation of their ideological struggle against 
the capitalist world—a relaxation which had certainly 
‘been implied by the tone taken by Khrushchev and 
the Soviet press in the fall of 1959, in the period of 
the “spirit of Camp David”—but rather, the intensi- 
fication of that struggle. To the present day, the 
Soviets continue to justify any conciliatory moves to- 


4 бее, in this connection, the superb discussion of events 
in the Soviet leadership at this time in Miche] Tatu, Power 
in the Kremlin From Khrushchev to Kosygin (New York: 
Тһе Viking Press, 1969), Chapters 1-3. 

5 To the more ideologically-motivated Soviet leaders, these 
endless reassertions that the U.S.S.R. exists as part of a uni- 
versal ideological struggle have a function beyond mere lip- 
service to dogma. They also serve both to reaffirm the 
legitimacy and necessity of the party’s rule at home and to 
justify continued Soviet efforts to expand the U.S.S.R.’s 
zone of influence abroad. Khrushchev’s retreat on this point 
in 1960 was therefore doubtless congenial to some of his 
colleagues. 

6 The evolution of Soviet relations with the governments 
of many of these newly independent states—bolstered by 
Soviet military and economic assistance which Chinese re- 
sources could not match—was in fact to give the Soviets a 
major advantage, in the years to come, in helping to repel 
Chinese attacks on- the U.S.S.R. in the developing world. 


ward the West by reiterating to any orthodox doubt- 
ers inside and outside the Soviet Union this incanta- 
tion of militant principle. 

These defensive Soviet adjustments to vulnerabili- 
ties created by Chinese pressures should not, of course, 
obscure the fact that the Soviets at their own volition 
—and Khrushchev in particular—had for several 
years been striving to extend Soviet influence among 
newly independent, formerly colonial countries at the 
expense of the West and of the United States.° The 
point at issue between the Soviets and the Chinese— 
and within the Soviet leadership—was not whether 
efforts to expel Western influence from former co- 
lonial states should be pushed, but rather the degree 
to which support of revolutionary armed struggles in 
the “third world” should be allowed to inhibit Khrush- 
chev’s simultaneous efforts to improve the atmosphere 
of relations with the United States. Over time, the 
Soviet consensus on this point has been a series of 
leadership compromises, fluctuating with circum- 
stances and the Soviet stakes involved, designed to 
try to get the best of both worlds: revolutionary credit 
and détente. 


THE CHINESE OPT OUT 


With the struggle among the world’s Communists 
thus centered principally on the question of Khrush- 
chev’s policies toward the United States after 1960, 
the Soviets eventually discovered that the Chinese 
had far greater success in damaging Soviet authority 
than they did in recruiting followers for their own 
banner. For the situation in what had been the 
world Communist movement eventually tended to 
become stabilized, with a large group of parties still 
basically oriented toward Moscow, albeit many now 
more disobedient than before; a smaller group of very 
important “neutral” states and parties, most if not 
all of which for reasons of their own agreed with 
some of the Chinese criticism of Khrushchev’s policies; 
and a very small group of parties and splinter orga- 
nizations led by Peking disciples. Despite some fluc- 
tuations in details, this general picture has not greatly 
changed since 1963. | 

As a consequence of these mixed results, the Chinese 
—like the Soviets—began increasingly to look outside 
the old Communist movement for additional support, 
and the Soviets found the arena of competition shift- 
ing. In 1963, Peking for the first time began to blur 
the hitherto sacrosanct distinction between Communist 
and non-Communist, and publicly promised to anoint 
as honorary “Marxist-Leninists” all revolutionaries 
outside the Communist movement who would follow 
it. At the same time, leaders of important Communist 
parties which supported the U.S.S.R. and expelled 
pro-Chinese factions ceased to be invited to Peking. 
By the fall of 1965, the Chinese had also ceased to 
refer to the “Socialist camp”; by this time, too, the 


Chinese had publicly announced that they had noth- 
ing left in common with the Soviet Union, and during- 
the following spring, they severed party relations 
with the Soviets by refusing to attend the 23d C.P.S.U. 
Congress. 

By early 1966, the Soviets had thus found that the 
Chinese had opted out of Stalin’s old Communist 
movement, and had withdrawn from competition with 
Moscow for the good will of all but a few of the Com- 
munist parties and states with which the Soviets them- 
selves had dealings. Thereafter, during the three 
years of China’s Cultural Revolution frenzy from 
late 1965 through most of 1968, the Chinese went a 
step further and, through wholesale alienation of other 
parties and states, in effect defaulted on most mean- 
ingful and effective political competition of any kind 
with the U.S.S.R. Thus, while non-Communist 
governments were affronted by actions such as the 
attacks on foreign embassies in Peking, even Com- 
munist parties and regimes formerly sympathetic to 
the Chinese and critical of the Soviets were now 
estranged by the dogmatic insistence of Mao’s cult 
and on total obedience to all Chinese wishes now 
practiced by the Chinese Communist party. In this 
situation, the Soviets were able to resume the polemi- 
cal attacks on Mao which they had muted after 
Khrushchev’s fall; and while the Soviets were clearly 
alarmed at the seeming irrationality and unpredicta- 
bility of such Chinese actions as the January, 1967, 
siege of the Soviet embassy, Moscow nevertheless was 
doubtless gratified at the easy political target Peking 
now presented. 


MOSCOW AND THE NEW CHINESE CHALLENGE 


Beginning in 1968, however, when the Chinese 
began to emerge into the real world from their Cul- 
tural Revolution self-isolation; the Soviets found that 
they had a very different competitor. Four years 
later, the Soviet leaders may have come to realize 
that they themselves have provided a major stimulus 
for the growth of this more sober outlook in Peking. 
For the military actions taken by the U.S.S.R. in two 
successive years—first, in 1968, in Czechoslovakia, and 
then, in 1969, along the Chinese border—certainly 
must have convineed the Chinese leadership that the 
Soviet Union represented a concrete threat suffi- 


* The Soviets have been reluctant to admit the reality of 
the changes in Chinese policy, with much Soviet propaganda 
continuing to insist that behind the new facade lurks the 
old alleged Chinese preference for war and dogmatic ad- 
venturism. In Мау, 1972, however, Central Committee 
official V. Zagladin acknowledged that the Chinese had 
“abandoned” their “opposition to peaceful coexistence.” 
Sce New Times (Moscow), No. 22, May 26, 1972. 

8 Meanwhile, it is true that Peking has not given up sup- 
port for those selected armed struggles it still considers 
. politically profitable, but in most cases, the pro-Chinese 
Marxist-Leninist splinter parties around the world and their 
distant revolutionary hopes appear to be regarded by Peking 
as offering little practical profit to the interests of the Chi- 
nese state. j 
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ciently grave to require an end to internal anarchy 
and external fantasy. ; 

Since 1968-1969, thus, the Soviets have watched 
the Chinese reach out to the rest of the world in 
search of visible political bulwarks against Soviet 
pressure. The Chinese have improved their relations 
with North Korea, have recultivated Rumania, have 
made amends to foreigners who had been harassed 
during the Cultural Revolution, and have consider- 
ably increased Chinese economic aid to selected 
states of Asia and Africa. Particularly significant 
has been Chinese readiness to “normalize” state re- 
lations with Yugoslavia and to cease hurling vitriol 
at Yugoslav President Tito after so many years of 
bitter ideological polemics. The Soviets have reacted 
to Chinese moves in East Europe primarily in terms 
of the threat they saw posed to their interests by Chi- 
nese intrigues there; and the Soviet and East Euro- 
pean press have alluded on occasion to the alleged 
menace of a Rumanian-Yugoslav-Albanian bloc en- 
couraged by Peking. But more fundamental, in the 
Chinese change regarding Yugoslavia, has been the 
evidence that the Chinese are now willing to subord- 
inate great ideological differences for the sake of im- 
proving relations with a country which is also resist- 
ing Soviet power. 

The culmination of this more pragmatic Chinese 
trend, of course, has been the reduction of Chinese 
tensions with the United States. Peking has now 
come full turn since its attacks on Khruschev for his 
attempts at.rapprochement with the United States 
in 1959-1960, but Soviet leaders naturally can 
derive little satisfaction from this belated vindication 
of Khrushchev’s policy example.” For accompanying 
this historic development in Sino-American relations 
have come a series of changes which Moscow’s lead- 
ers may consider disadvantageous to Soviet state in- 
terests: i.e., Chinese entry into the United Nations, 
where the Chinese immediately used the U.N. forum 
for bitter attacks against Moscow on a wide range of 
issues; Peking’s establishment of diplomatic presence 
in a host of additional countries around the world; 
and the promise of a gradually widening, competitive 
Chinese presence at innumerable international forums 
and negotiations where Moscow has long been ac- 
customed to carrying the Marxist-Leninist banner.® 

The Soviets still seem to be groping for adequate 
responses to the new and different Chinese challenge. 
One partial answer has been Moscow’s cautious ex- 
ploration of the concept of an Asian security system, 
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Writing of the significance of Salt I, this specialist notes that the agree- 
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of the desirability of a stable mutual deterrence rela- 
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N THE EVENING ОЁ May 26, 1972, the United 
States and the Soviet Union signed a major 
agreement on strategic arms limitation 
which Presidential Adviser Henry Kissinger later de- 
scribed as being “without precedent in the nuclear 
age, indeed in all relevant modern history.”* The 
specific accord which Kissinger applauded so warmly 
‘(and also played a central role in bringing about) 
consists of a two-part interim conclusion to nearly 
three years of intensive strategic arms limitation talks 
(SALT) between the two superpowers, aimed at 
arresting and eventually reversing the strategic nu- 
_ clear arms race.? 

The first half of this agreement, a formal treaty re- 
quiring approval and ratification by the United States 
Senate, provides for an open-ended ban against the 
deployment of anti-ballistic missiles (ABM’s) by 
both countries beyond two token sites for each. The 
second half of the package, an informal executive 
agreement between President Richard Nixon and 
Party Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, comprises a five-year 
quantitative freeze on the deployment of strategic 
offensive missiles by each country at the level of 


1 Remarks at a congressional briefing, June 15, 1972, in 
Documentation on the Strategic Arms Limitations Agree- 
ments (Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, News 
Release, June 20, 1972). 

2A brief historical overview of the SALT negotiations 
may be found in Bernard Gwertzman, “Strategic Arms 
Talks: Long Road to Success,” The New York Times, June 
18, 1972. On Soviet motivations and objectives їп the 
talks, see Benjamin S. Lambeth, “Moscow and the Missile 
Race,” Current History, Vol. 61 (October, 1971), pp. 215— 
221, and Thomas W. Wolfe, Soviet Interests in SALT: Po- 
litical, Economic, Bureaucratic, and Strategic Contributions 
and Impediments to Arms Control (The RAND Corpora- 
tion, P-4702, September, 1971). 

з For the full range of specifics, see the SALT texts in this 
issue, pp. 181ff. 

4 See, for example, Bernard Т. Feld, “Looking to SALT 
II,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists; Vol. 28, No. 6 (June, 
1972), рр. 2-3. : 


those presently in place or already under active con- 
struction. The two accords, which have collectively 
come to be called SALT I in the United States, 
provide both a significant curtailment of the arms 
competition which has dominated Soviet-American re- 
lations in recent years and a promising point of depar- 
ture for the SALT II negotiations which are scheduled 
to resume in October, 1972.3 While it remains to be 
seen whether Kissinger was entirely justified in the 
fullness of his enthusiasm for the accords, there is no 
question that the conclusion of SALT I constitutes 
a major watershed in the evolution of the East-West 
strategic confrontation. Aside from representing the 
first instance in which either superpower has shown a 
willingness to observe significant self-restraint in the 
deployment of front-line strategic weaponry, it sym- 
bolizes the formal acceptance by both countries of 
the desirability of a stable mutual deterrence rela- 
tionship and the apparent contentment of each, at 
least for the moment, to live with rough (if not pre- 
cise) strategic equivalency to one another rather than 
to continue a costly and profitless arms race. 


AMERICAN OPINION 

As one might well expect of such a trail-blazing 
agreement, however, SALT I has succeeded not only 
in winning the widespread acceptance and approval 
of the centrist majority but also in arousing consider- 
able dissatisfaction on both ends of the American 
political spectrum. On the one hand, there is the 
liberal objection that because SALT I fails to prevent 
such qualitative weapons innovations as the super- 
sonic B-1 bomber, the new Trident missile-launching 
submarine, the underwater long-range missile system 
(ULMS), and multiple independently-targetable re- 
entry vehicles (MIRV’s), the agreement not only 
fails to go far enough but indeed does so little as to be 
scarcely more than cosmetic in ultimate effect.4 On 
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the other hand, there is the conservative argument 
that because SALT I formally concedes to the Soviet 
Union a significant measure of ascendancy over the 
United States both in overall numbers of offensive 
missiles and in the combined throw-weight, or рау- 
load capacity, of its land-based ICBM launchers, the 
agreement consigns the United States to a distinct 
“second-rate” position in the superpower relationship. 
The conservatives fear that this might eventually 
oblige Washington to back down under the weight 
of nuclear blackmail in any future crisis with the 
Soviet Union.® 

The liberal objection, while fair enough as a state- 
ment of general principle, is of relatively marginal 
consequence to the immediate success of SALT I both 
because its adherents do not oppose the accord per se 
and because, in any event, there is no absolute cer- 
tainty that the new weapons which they do oppose 
will in fact be produced and deployed by the United 
States. Three of them, indeed (B-1, Trident, and 
ULMS), are being pushed explicitly by the Nixon ad- 
ministration as much for bargaining chips in SALT 
П as for actual follow-on strategic forces. Even if 
SALT II fails to provide an agreement which obviates 
the need for their deployment, moreover, it is far 
from clear at this point that Congress will abide by 
the administration’s request for -their full funding.® 
The conservative argument, on the other hand, de- 
serves somewhat more considered attention and an- 
alysis because its proponents (largely within Con- 
gress and in the Department of Defense) are in a 
position and frame of mind to exert great efforts to- 
ward torpedoing the prospects for SALT Ps success 
if the inequities and dangers which they perceive in 
the agreement are not satisfactorily explained away 
or accommodated. 


THE CONSERVATIVE ARGUMENT 


In the discussion that follows, therefore, we shall 
examine the Soviet-American strategic weapons lineup 
which the SALT I accords envisage with a view to- 
ward clarifying and placing in perspective the fol- 
lowing issues raised by the conservative argument: 
(a) the nature of the asymmetries which the treaty 
allows between the United States and the Soviet 


5 The leading public proponent of this viewpoint is Sen- 
ator Henry Jackson, closely followed by Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird. For general background, see “Second 
Thoughts on SALT I,” Time, July 10, 1972. For a de- 
tailed and sophisticated articulation of the conservative 
argument by a highly knowledgeable civilian defense intel- 
lectual, see also Donald G. Brennan, “When the SALT Hit 
the Fan,” National Review, June 23, 1972. 

6 А Princeton University study group has suggested that 
the proposed fleet of 241 B-1 strategic bombers, for example, 
when coupled with SRAM (Short-Range Attack Missile) 
armament and a supporting fleet of new tanker aircraft, 
could run as high as $75 billion, as contrasted with the $11.1 
billion price tag put on it by the administration. See Peter 
Т, cae “The B-1 Ballyhoo,” The New Republic, June 
17, 1972. 


Union; (b) the extent to which the Soviet numerical 
edge in offensive missile strength and in ICBM throw- 
weight undercuts American deterrent апа political 
bargaining capabilities; and (c) the propriety and 
advisability of American acceptance of SALT I 
given the quantitative and qualitative imbalances 
which the accord promises to ratify in favor of the 
Soviet Union, 


THE TERMS OF THE SALT | 


By far the most significant accomplishinent of 
SALT I is its formal treaty provision which sharply 
circumscribes each superpower’s latitude to deploy 
ABM defenses. Under the terms of the agreement, 
the United States and the Soviet Union are both 
limited to two ABM sites consisting of no more than 
100 interceptors each, with one allocated to the de- 
fense of each country’s National Command Authority 
(NCA) in the respective capital cities of Washington 


‘and Moscow, and the other co-located with an ICBM 


complex no closer to the capital city than 1,300 kilom- 
eters (the distance provision being to assure that 
neither side might surreptitiously seek eventually to 
link the two ABM sites into a limited “area defense” 
system protecting a larger part of the country than 
that permitted by the treaty). The ABM agreement 
also places stringent limitations on supporting radar 
capabilities and on various sorts of hardware de- 
velopment and testing procedures to assure that 
neither the United States nor the Soviet Union шау 
upgrade its extensive air defense missile force to 
ballistic missile intercept potential. 

In effect, the ABM portion of SALT I essentially 
provides for a formal ratification of the prevailing 
status дио. The United States is allowed to keep its 
ABM site now under construction at Grand Forks, 
North Dakota; the Soviet Union is similarly allowed 
to retain its Moscow ABM network which has been 
operational since 1967; and, to redress the asymmetry, 
each country is allowed one additional ABM complex 
of the type which it lacks and the other side has. {In 
the Soviet case, this means one ICBM hard-point de- 
fense complex east of the Urals, and in the American 
case, ап ABM defense of the Washington NCA.) 

It would, of course, be simple for a skeptic to pro- 
test that in submitting to the ABM limitation agree- 
ment, the United States and the Soviet Union may 
well have done little more than reveal that they could 
be equally sanctimonious in formally pledging them- 
selves not to do something they probably would have 
preferred not to doin any event. Certainly the Soviet 
Union has never expressed any serious public interest 
in deploying extensive ABM defenses around its land- 
based ICBM force, and there is considerable presump- 
tive evidence that during the course of SALT I (if 
not indeed prior to it), the Soviet leadership also 
gradually lost whatever fascination it may once have 
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had with city defenses of the Moscow ABM variety.’ 

In the United States, likewise, it has never been al- 
together clear how committed toward a massive ABM 
system the Nixon administration would be in the 
absence of a SALT treaty, if not because of lingering 
doubts about the technical efficacy of such a system 
against a determined offense, then certainly because 
of the serious question, whether Congress could be 
persuaded to authorize the vast financial resources its 
` deployment would require. It would hardly follow 
from such an argument, however, that the ABM 
portion of SALT I is mere diplomatic window-dress- 
ing. The specter of an effective defense against 
ballistic missile attack has long been one of the most 
acute sources of instability in the East-West strategic 
relationship, because of the finite possibility that the 
eventual possessor of such a defense could come to 
find a first-strike posture feasible and thereby nullify 
the deterrent capacity of his adversary’s nuclear re- 
taliatory forces. 

As a result, the ABM specter has been one of the 
_principal forces energizing the quantitative race for 
strategic offensive force supremacy between the two 
superpowers. It was in part the perceived threat of 
an eventual Soviet ABM capability, for example, 
which inspired the initial development of MIRV by 
the United States in the early 1960’s as a means of 


7 The Moscow ABM complex is estimated to consist of 
relatively primitive exoatmospheric interceptors and low- 
performance radars as compared with the technically more 
elegant American Safeguard system. Deployment of the 
Moscow system terminated in the late 1960’s at 64 launchers, 
at about the same time that commentary began appearing in 
the Soviet military press deprecating the reliability of ABM’s 
against a sophisticated attack. It may well be, therefore, 
that the Soviets simply found themselves stuck with a losing 
proposition and happily chose to cut their losses in SALT 
rather than press ahead with further deployments that would 
merely have wasted a lot of money. 

8 There was also a counterforce target-coverage rationale 
underlying the initial MIRV concept. Whether that ra- 
tionale or the ABM-penetration argument was the one pri- 
marily responsible for getting the MIRV program under way 
is not altogether clear from the available evidence. See 
James R. Kurth, “A Widening Gyre: The Logic of Ameri- 
can Weapons Procurement,” Public Policy, Vol. 19, No. 3 
(Summer, 1971), pp. 383-385. 

9It does not, however, totally eliminate the offense-de- 
fense interaction dynamic. Research and development in 
high-energy lasers and in other ballistic missile defense 
schemes not based on missile interceptors are in no way af- 
fected by the ABM treaty. 

10 Throw-weight, usually measured in kilopounds or frac- 
tions thereof, is a term used to denote the effective payload 
of an offensive missile. Its importance in strategic force 
calculations stems from the fact that it is more or less di- 
rectly correlated with a missile’s overall megatonnage capac- 
ity or number of deliverable independent warheads of 
equivalent size. As a general rule, the more throw-weight 
increases, the more versatile a missile becomes. 

11 These and other figures cited in this article are taken 
from a Defense Department release published in The Wash- 
ington Post, May 27, 1972. For a comprehensive run-down 
of Soviet and American strategic capabilities, see The Mili- 
‘tary Balance, 1971-1972 (London: International Institute 
for Strategic Studies, 1972). See also the excellent analysis 
presented in Johan Jorgen Holst, Comparative U.S. and 
Soviet Deployments, Doctrines, and Arms Limitation (Chi- 
cago: Center for Policy Study, University of Chicago, 1971). 


providing individual American ICBM’s with enough 
separate warheads to assure that at least one of them 
could penetrate a concerted ABM barrage.® With 
the SALT I prohibition against significant ABM de- 
ployment by either superpower, this vicious circle of 
offense-defense interaction has been deprived of much 
of its former perniciousness. With the first-strike 
threat thereby substantially defused, both sides can 
accordingly feel far less concerned about the need to 
maximize the size of their offensive forces. For this 
reason alone, the ABM accord represents a signal 
advance in the effort to bring the nuclear arms race 
under control.® 


THE INFORMAL AGREEMENT 


It is not so much the formal ABM treaty as it is the 
offensive weapons bargain consummated in the in- 
formal SALT I executive agreement, however, that 
primarily raises the hackles of President Nixon’s con- 
servative opposition on the arms control issue. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the agreement, each country is 
obliged to refrain for a five-year period from fielding 
any strategic offensive forces other than those already 
deployed or under construction. Furthermore, each 
country is allowed—if it so chooses—to replace its 
more obsolescent land-based ICBM’s (in the Soviet 
case, 200 SS-7’s and SS-8’s, and in the American 
case, 54 Titan IIs) with an equivalent number of 
advanced submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SL- 
BM’s). The problem with this formula in the eyes 
of the critics is that it formally concedes to the Soviets 
both a sizable quantitative lead in overall numbers of 
offensive missiles and a marked advantage in the 
throw-weight of its land-based ICBM force.*° In the 
ICBM category, the agreement allows the Soviet 
Union approximately 1,600 launch vehicles (of which 
around 280 are of the heavy-payload SS-9 variety) to 
1,054 for the United States. In the SLBM category 
it allows the Soviets a proportionally similar numeri- 
cal advantage of up to 950 launchers, as compared 
with 710 for the United States.11 In terms of ICBM 
throw-weight, finally, it allows the Soviets an edge by 
a factor of from 2.5 to 4 depending on which 
subjective calculation criteria one prefers to employ. 
Reduced to practical language, this suggests that if 
the Soviets were to MIRV their ICBM force (a move 
not proscribed by the executive agreement), they 
could potentially attain as much as a 4 to 1 superior- 
ity over the United States in numbers of deliverable 
nuclear warheads of equivalent size and yield. 

Granted that the interim agreement confers these 
quantitative advantages on the Soviets, however, the 
relevant question is not simply whether Moscow can 
be said to have attained a measure of “superiority” 
out of the deal, but whether that superiority is mean- 
ingful in any practical sense. And on this latter 


- score, for a variety of strategic and technical reasons, 
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there is a strong answer to be made in the negative. 


SALT | AND THE SOVIET THREAT 


To begin with, the numerical ratio of offensive 
missiles in the Soviet-American strategic equation is 
only part of the overall picture and can be quite 
misleading if interpreted in vacuo. While the pro- 
visions of SALT I allow the Soviets theoretically a 
substantial quantitative lead over the United States 
in offensive launch vehicle strength, that putative 
advantage is offset by a more than two-to-one Ameri- 
сап counter-preponderance -over the Soviet Union 
in the more significant category of individual nuclear 
warheads and bombs deliverable to independent 
targets. Including SLBM and ‘manned bomber de- 
livery vehicles as well as ICBM’s, the figures top out 
at approximately 5,700 warheads for the United States 
as opposed to 2,500 for the Soviet Union, the dif- 
ference being a product of the United States’ mo- 
nopoly on operational MIRV’s and its substantial 
numerical superiority over the Soviets in manned 
strategic bombers. If one also includes the more 
than 400 nuclear-capable American forward-based 
tactical fighter aircraft in Europe and aboard car- 
riers in the Mediterranean, the imbalance becomes 
weighted even more in favor of the United States. 

Second, the quantitative missile supremacy. granted 
to the Soviets by SALT I is far more potential than 
real at the moment. The Soviet SS-9 heavy-booster 
deployment program, for example, ground to a halt 
at around the 280-mark in 1970, leaving a force 
posture considerably short of the level which would 
be needed to threaten a disarming attack against the 
American Minuteman arsenal. To be sure, the 
interim agreement does permit each country to in- 
crease the linear dimensions of its ICBM silos by as 
much as 15 per cent, and there has been some concern 
expressed in various conservative circles that the 
Soviets may be in the process of taking advantage of 
- that provision by procuring an entirely new ICBM 


12 For a careful analysis which suggests that Soviet weap- 
ons deployment policies, like our own, are governed by con- 
siderable bureaucratic inertia and are less than readily sus- 
ceptible to hairpin turns of this sort, see Matthew P. 
Gallagher and Karl F. Spielmann, The Politics of Power: 
Soviet Decisionmaking for Defense (Institute for Defense 
Analyses, P-774, October, 1971). 

13 This is not to suggest that there will be no Soviet 
MIRVing at all throughout the span of the agreement. It 
is, however, to argue clearly that any such effort will not be 
able to offer the Soviets anything even approaching a cred- 
ible counterforce capability against the United States. 
There is a rather hysterical view currently in circulation, 
perhaps best exemplified in Joseph Alsop’s latest strategic 
disquisition, “The Arms Agreement,” The Washington Post, 
May 31, 1972, which seems to believe that all the Soviets 
need to do to achieve a combat-ready MIRV for their SS-9 
force is simply to snap their fingers. In fact, there is plenty 
of evidence suggesting that the Soviets have had a great deal 
of difficulty with their MIRV development program and 
may even have been forced to go back to the drawing board. 
For the most recent official disclaimer of any rampant Soviet 
MIRV threat, see “Soviet Test of MIRV is Denied,” The 
Washington Post, June 10, 1972. 
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even larger than the SS-9 and then deploying it ex- 
tensively in upgraded versions of existing Jaunch silos. 

As best as one can gather from the publicly avail- 
able evidence, however, that supposedly “new” mis- 
sile has yet to be seen, let alone identified. by the 
United States intelligence community. Moreover, the 
notion that the Soviets would go to the inordinate 
trouble and expense of tearing down and then re- 
building all their SS-9 silos to accommodate a costly 
new missile offering scarcely more than a marginal 
increase in payload reflects, at the very least, a vast 
underestimation of the Soviet military-bureaucratic 
commitment to the retention of the SS-9 force which 
took such painstaking efforts to develop and deploy. 

The same can be said of the related concern about 
the ostensible Soviet advantage over the United States 
in ICBM throw-weight. By itself, missile throw- 
weight capacity is a meaningless asset. In order for 
it to be translated into an instrument for hurting an 
adversary like the United States who possesses a large 
and well-hardened nuclear retaliatory force, it must 
be coupled with enough accurate MIRV’s to provide 
both a highly favorable warhead-to-target exchange 
ratio and a uniformly reliable hard-target kill cap- 
ability for the attacker. Yet the Soviet Union to date 
has not even flight-tested, let alone begun to deploy, 
MIRV’s, and it is thus highly improbable that it 
could take significant advantage of its ICBM throw- 
weight superiority during the five-year course of the 
SALT I executive agreement even if it wanted +023 

In the SLBM category, the imbalance granted to 
Moscow by the executive agreement is entirely prob- 
lematical because the Soviet Union at present has sub- 
stantially fewer missile-launching submarines than the 
United States and will indeed only outnumber us by 
two (43 to 41) when its on-going Y-class submarine 
construction program is completed. As noted above, 
of course, the SALT I accord also allows the Soviet 
Union (as well as the United States) to replace its 
early-generation ICBM’s with up-to-date SLBM’s, a 
provision which, if implemented by Moscow, would 
succeed in bringing the Soviet missile-launching sub- 
marine force up to a ceiling of 62, or around 20 more 
than the number available to the United States. Even 
that numerical edge, however, would be largely 
illusory because it would have to be accompanied by 
an offsetting reduction of the Soviet ICBM force 
from 1,600 to 1,400 boosters. Furthermore. apart 
from the ICBM tradeoff it would involve. a Soviet 
decision to go for the full 62-submarine complement 
allowed by the agreement would still provide Moscow 
with only a functional equivalency in SLBM strength 
with the United States, because of the fact that 
geographical differences and the Soviet lack of 
overseas submarine bases require that the Soviet 
Union have at least three submarines for every two 
possessed by the United States in order to keep an 
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equal number on station and ready to fire in the 
event of war.” 

Nothing in the preceding discussion has been in- 
tended in any way to suggest that the SALT I ac- 
cord (or at least that portion of it concerning offen- 

sive forces) is the best that the United States could 
have hoped for. One can legitimately share the 
liberal objection, for example, against waxing overly 
enthusiastic about a purported “arms control” agree- 
ment which not only fails to block such qualitative 
weapons innovations as MIRV, ULMS, and B-1, but 
which indeed does its very best to assure that the 
American defense budget will become even more 
astronomical in size than ever before. More im- 
portant, one can also reasonably lament the fact that 
the executive agreement did not hold out for some- 
thing more closely approximating Soviet-American 
numerical equality in offensive missile strength. A 
strategic arms control accord, ideally, ought to be 
structured in such a way as to have a dampening 
effect on the nuclear arms race by providing for a 
mutually satisfactory and equitable balance in which 
neither side need have any reason to consider itself 
penalized by the embarrassing and psychologically 
burdensome onus of perceived “inferiority” to its ad- 
versary. To the extent that the SALT I executive 
agreement. has led many Americans to believe that 


14 It is probable, though not publicly confirmed, that the 
Soviets attempted in 1970 to establish a missile-submarine 
support facility in Cienfuegos, Cuba, and were compelled to 
scuttle their plan in the face of a quiet but firm American 
reminder that the understanding worked out during the 
1962 Cuban missile crisis prohibited such a base. Whether 
or not the Soviets will make a similar effort elsewhere in 
the future remains an open question. For discussion, see 
George Quester, “Missiles in Cuba, 1970,” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 49, No. 3 (April, 1971), pp. 493-506. 

15 One is tempted to suggest that President Nixon, in his 
overweening desire to conclude a SALT agreement during 
his visit to Moscow for domestic political purposes, settled 
for a bill of sale that he clearly would not have accepted 
under less demanding circumstances, and that he could have 
perhaps easily induced the Soviets to back down from their 
ceiling of 62 SLBM submarines had he ignored his parochial 
political interests and allowed the negotiations to continue 
for several more months. This view, however, must be off- 
set against the equally persuasive comment by a senior gov- 
ernment official to the effect that “the President is still a 
hawk, and anyone who thinks he’d make a deal not in the 
country’s interest for a short-term gain is just damned silly 
and superficial.’ Quoted in Michael Getler, “Defense Con- 
ВИ Won't Ве Hurt,” The Washington Post, May 
27, 1972. . 

16 For а useful discussion of the key issues which the next 
round of SALT will have to face, see Herbert Scoville, Jr., 
“Beyond SALT One,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 50, No. 3 (April, 
1972), pp. 488-500. 

17 This argument tends to be made more often by asser- 
tion than by analysis. For a representative example, see 
the article by Walter Darnell Jacobs, “Soviet Strategic Ef- 
fectiveness,” Journal of International Affairs, Vol. 26, No. 1 
(1972), pp 60-72, which bemoans the Soviet Union’s in- 
cipient attainment of strategic superiority over the U.S., yet 
which fails to offer even a pretense of explaining how Mos- 
cow might be able to use that superiority to its advantage. 
For a vastly more sophisticated (though only slightly more 

-substantiated) variant of the same point of view, see Uri 
Ra’anan, The Changing American-Soviet Strategic Balance: 
Some Political Implications (Committee on Government Op- 
erations, Senate, 92d Congress, 2d Session, 1972). 


the United States came out of the negotiations on 
the short end of the bargain and to insist, accordingly, 
on compensation in the form of unilateral American 
weapons improvements on the qualitative front, it 
has failed to live up fully to that ideal objective." 


THE CASE FOR SALT 1 

Notwithstanding these technical reservations, how- 
ever, the SALT I accord comes across on balance as 
a clearly remarkable and unassailable diplomatic 
breakthrough which deserves all the support it can 
get. If it does not offer both sides the best of all 
possible worlds (as no agreement could be expected 
to do anyway), it certainly advances the Soviet- 
American strategic relationship significantly closer to 
a mature and productive dialogue. For one thing, 
it has had the unprecedented effect of forcing mili- 
tary leaders in both countries finally to recognize and 
accept the notion that arms control negotiation is a 
legitimate and proper business for nation-states to be 
involved in. For another, it has been a clear testament 
to the Soviet Union’s willingness to be a tractable 
negotiating partner as long as the United States gives 
it the respect due an equal and offers reciprocal con- 
cessions as well. Finally, and most significantly, it 
has provided both a notable partial limitation of the 
arms race by effectively freezing Soviet and American 
ABM and offensive missile deployments at approx- 
imately their current levels and a sound point of de- 
parture for the achievement of additional arms curbs 
in SALT IJ, such as offensive force-level reductions 
and selected bans on qualitative weapons innova- 
tions.?® 

The belief will persist in many conservative circles, 
however, that the United States “lost” SALT І be- 
cause of the offensive force superiority which the 
accord in effect granted to the Soviet Union. Those 
of this persuasion will assert that the Soviet elite 
has long been committed to attaining strategic su- 
periority over the United States, that SALT I virtually 
delivered it to them free of charge on a silver platter, 
and that in any future international crisis, the Soviets 
will be able to capitalize on their supremacy by forc- 
ing the Americans to back away just as we capitalized 
when the odds were reversed during the Cuban missile 
crisis in 1962. Already, such observers argue, the 
Soviets have shown a marked proclivity toward diplo- 
matic muscle-flexing as a result of their steady stra- 
tegic force improvements over the past half-decade, 
and it should only stand to reason, therefore, that 
they will continue to do so even more assertively in 
a SALT I environment which freezes the strategic 
balance to the distinct numerical advantage of the 
Soviet Union." 


“STRATEGIC SUPERIORITY” 
To deal with this argument properly would require 


another essay altogether, but the present analysis 
would not be complete without a few brief remarks in 
response. First of all, given the multiplicity of cri- 
teria which can be used for measuring relative strategic 
power today, the concept of strategic superiority it- 
self is highly subjective and is very much a matter 
of idiosyncratic definition. 
server can conveniently view as evidence of “su- 
periority” the Soviet lead in offensive missile num- 
bers and throw-weight capacity, so a Soviet analyst 
can equally see in the American preponderance in 
manned bombers and MIRV’s an indication that the 
United States still holds most of the strategic cards.18 
So it is not at all clear precisely to what extent the 
Soviet Union really enjoys strategic superiority. For 
that matter, it is not clear whether the concept of 
strategic superiority even possesses any practical mean- 
ing at all. 

Second, it is far from self-evident that the Soviet 
Union harbors any official doctrinal imperative aimed 
at the achievement of “strategic superiority” over the 
United States, however it may be defined. Of course, 
one can easily find any number of exhortations in the 
Soviet military literature urging strategic superiority 
as a policy goal, but such statements are inextricably 
bound up in internal Soviet bureaucratic in-fighting 
over resource allocations and hardly constitute au- 
thoritative expressions of official government policy.?® 
A much closer approximation of the formal Soviet 
position on the issue may be found in Secretary 
Brezhnev’s insistence that the Soviet Union share 
“equal security” with the United States, a declara- 
tory perspective which seems far more analogous to 
President Nixon’s own policy criterion of “strategic 


18 Indeed, one can speculate that the Soviet Union held 

out for its offensive force advantage in SALT I precisely 
to counterbalance the American monopoly on operational 
MIRV’s. 
* 49 An excellent general discussion on this point may be 
found in David Holloway, “Strategic Concepts and Soviet 
Policy,” Survival, Vol. 13, No. 11 (November, 1971), pp. 
364-369. 

20 See the relevant excerpt from Brezhnev’s initial state- 
ment to this effect (made before a Moscow election meeting 
on June 11, 1971) reprinted in Current History, Vol. 61 
(October, 1971), p. 240. For a discussion of President 
Nixon’s concept of “sufficiency,” see also Morton H. Hal- 
perin, Defense Strategies for the Seventies (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1971), pp. 72-86. 

21 For further discussion, see the balanced analysis in 
Andrew J. Pierre, “America Down, Russia Up: The Chang- 
ing Political Role of Military Power,” Foreign Policy, No. 4 
(Fall, 1971), pp. 163-187. 

22 For that matter, it is not altogether clear just how 
much Soviet policy has been affected by the changed stra- 
tegic balance. If the Soviet leaders have indeed become so 
impressed with their alleged superiority and so contemptuous 
of American diplomatic power and resolve, then’ one may 
fairly ask why they took both the renewed American bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam and the mining of Haiphong harbor 
without so much as lifting a finger. 

23 This point is developed at greater length in Benjamin S. 
Lambeth, “Deterrence in the MIRV Era,” World Politics, 
Vol. 24, No, 2 (January, 1972), pp. 221-242. See also 
Alexander L. George and others, The Limits of Coercive 

Diplomacy (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1971). 
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sufficiency” than to any sort of doctrine aimed at 
clear-cut “strategic superiority.”?° 

Finally, the argument that American reticence in 
the face of Moscow’s recent global military demonstra- 
tions and intrusions stems from the United States’s loss 
of its former strategic nuclear ascendancy seems 
strangely oblivious to the corrosive effect which the 
war in Indochina, domestic dissent, and the resultant 
decline in the credibility of the United States govern- 
ment both at home and abroad have had cumulatively 
on the American capacity and willingness to maintain 
an interventionist foreign policy.24 Given the per- 
vasiveness of the domestic and international tribula- 
tions the war has imposed on the American leadership 
and populace, it is hard to imagine how the United 
States would have responded differently even if the 
Soviets had remained markedly inferior in the stra- 
tegic balance.?? 


THE FUTURE 


As for the future, one can scarcely venture a con- 
fident prediction, but it seems likely enough that the 
outcome of international crises will continue to be 
governed by considerations of relative commitment 
and resolve rather than by simple arithmetic calcula- 
tions of which side possesses the larger or weightier 
array of strategic nuclear forces.?? As long as Ameri- 
can defense planners persist in wringing their hands 
over the supposed “superiority? SALT I has con- 
ferred on the Soviets and in lamenting the diplomatic 
disadvantage it allegedly imposes on the United States, 
they will assure the continued growth of a self-ful- 
filling prophecy ill-designed to shore up that Ameri- 
can resolve which, in other contexts, they themselves 
deem so important to the diplomatic stature of the 
United States. 

All the same, however, the world will remain a 
dangerous place for both superpowers to live, and we 
may thus continue to rely, if not on the self-assurance 
of American critics of SALT I, then on the ever- 
present risk of nuclear escalation and inadvertent war 
to keep the Soviet Union safely delivered from the 
temptation to push its luck too far in the crisis arena. 
Ea 
Benjamin S. Lambeth was formerly a Research Staff 
Member of the Institute for Defense Analyses. 
During the fall and winter, 1972-1973, he will be 
doing research as a visiting scholar at the Stiftung 
Wissenschaft und Politik in Munich, Germany. A 
previous contributor to Current History and other 
journals, he is currently editing a compendium on 
The Dynamics of Soviet Defense Policy and co- 
authoring A Guide to Strategic Concepts. His article 
in this issue of-Current History is a substantially re- 
vised version of an informal presentation prepared for 
delivery at the National Security Education Seminar, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. June 19-July 14, 1972. 








“In spite of the more cordial relations between the superpowers dur- 
ing 1972 and the signing of the agreements in Moscow, both the Soviet 
Union and the United States are still engaged in a major conflict for power 


and influence.” 


Soviet-American Relations: 
A Year of Détente? 


By Roark E. KANET 


Associate Professor of Political Science and Slavic and Area Studies, 
University of Kansas 


OES THE YEAR 1972 represent a major turn- 
ing point in Soviet-American relations,* as 
some journalists implied during President 

Richard Nixon’s week-long visit to the Soviet Union 
in May, 1972? Are United States-Soviet relations to 
be characterized by more cooperation and détente 
than they have been during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury? 

Unfortunately, no clear answer can be given to 
these questions. Although a Pravda editorial of May 
17, 1972, spoke of the solution of problems between 
the United States and the Soviet Union on the basis 
of negotiation and cooperation and stated that an 
“improvement in Soviet-American relations is possible 
‘and desirable,” a month later Party Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev was speaking of “an intensification of that 
[ideological] struggle” with the West.’ In addition, 
Soviet condemnations of the United States, muted 
immediately preceding and during President Nixon’s 
May visit, resumed soon after his departure. 

President Nixon’s first three and a half years in 
office have been characterized, in the area of foreign 
policy, by a high degree of pragmatism and flexibility. 
The President and his chief foreign policy adviser, 
‘Henry Kissinger, have refused to view the outside 
world in ideological terms, although this might have 
been expected of a man whose early political career 
was based largely on his reputation as an unrelenting 
opponent of communism. President Nixon has ne- 


* The author wishes to express his appreciation for finan- 
cial assistance from the Graduate School of the University of 
Kansas, which has enabled him to conduct his study of So- 
viet foreign policy. 

1 “Leninskim kursom,” Pravda, May 17, 1972, p. 1. 
Brezhnev’s comments are cited in International Herald Tri- 
bune, July 5, 1972, p. 3. 

2See the report of an interview with Henry Kissinger 
in The Christian Science Monitor, May 31, 1972, p. 3, News- 
week (International Edition), June 12, 1972, p. 33, and pp. 
150ff. of this issue of Current History. : 
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gotiated with the Soviet Union—and with the Chinese 
People’s Republic—in areas where the latter have 
been willing to negotiate. At the same time, his ad- 
ministration has continued to pursue policies in the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia that conflict directly 
with the goals of the Soviet Union. 

During 1972, the United States continued its it- 
tempt to adjust to its new position in world politics. 
Since the mid-1960’s, the United States has no longer 
been able to operate from a position of strategic su- 
periority vis-à-vis the Soviet Union, as it had since the 
outset of the cold war in the late 1940’s. The United 
States position has been increasingly challenged by 
local nationalist groups, as well as by adherents of 
several varieties of Marxism-Leninism throughout 
most of the world. The major areas of concern for 
the United States in the past few years, however, have 
continued to be Vietnam, the Middle East, and the 
general strategic relationship with the Soviet Union 
and the implication of that relationship for United 
States security and global interests. At the same time, 
continuing domestic demands, especially demands for 
the cessation of United States involvement in South- 
east Asia, have placed restrictions on the flexibility of 
United States policy. 

The question of the overall strategic balance be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States has 
changed significantly since the early 1960’s. No longer 
does the United States command the superiority in 
nuclear weapons that it had only a decade ago. In 
fact, by 1972, the Soviets led in ICBM’s by approxi- 
mately 1,600 to 1,050, although the United States 
still maintained a two-to-one lead in deliverable nu- 
clear warheads.” 


THE SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT 


One of the most important shifts in United States 
policy during the past two years has been the attempt 


to modify the United States relationship with main- 
land China. Given the changed strategic position of 
the United States vis-à-vis the Soviet Union, the Nixon 
administration has attempted to take some advantage 
of the continuing quarrels between the People’s Re- 
public of China and the Soviet Union. To date, how- 
ever, this new American approach to China has shown 
few concrete results, 

In West Europe, the year 1971-1972 has not been 
especially propitious for the United States. The finan- 
cial crisis of the dollar and the major response of the 
United States government in August, 1971, establish- 
ing a 10 per cent surcharge on United States imports, 
weakened the position. of the United States in Europe. 
The unilateral actions of the United States govern- 
ment on August 15, 1971, were seen by some Euro- 
peans as a further indication of the callousness of 
United States policy and the unwillingness of Ameri- 
cans to take into consideration the interests of Europe. 
In addition, the Soviets have continued their attempts 
to wean the West Europeans away from their close ties 
to the United States. 

On the whole, 1971-1972 has witnessed a contin- 
uation of the gradual deterioration of United States 
influence in many parts of the world. However, major 
attempts have been made by the Nixon administration 
to stabilize the position of the United States in its 
overall relationship with the Soviet Union. 

During the same period, there has been little change 
in Soviet foreign policy. The program of expanding 
the global role of the Soviet Union laid down by So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev and.modified slightly 
by his successors in the middle 1960's has been carried 
into the early 1970". Although ideology plays a role 
in the formulation of long-range Soviet goals and in 
influencing the way in which Soviet decision-makers 
view the outside world, Soviet policy for the most part 
is the result of domestic and foreign pressures on the 
Soviet leadership. In the past decade, Soviet foreign 
policy has attempted to accomplish several goals. 
Foremost among these has been the assurance of Soviet 
security and the general improvement of the strategic 
position of the U.S.S.R. in relation to the United 
States. In addition, the Soviets have continued in 
their attempts to improve their political position in re- 
lationship to both the United States and China in 
various areas of the world, especially in the develop- 
_ 8 The decision to admit Cuba to CMEA, announced on 
July 11, 1972, should not affect significantly the develop- 
ment of the organization. As reported in Trybuna Ludu 
(Warsaw), on July 12, 1972, the particulars of Cuban par- 
ticipation in CMEA are yet to be worked out and the deci- 
sion appears to be largely a form of political support for 
Castro’s regime. 

+ See New Times (Moscow), по. 16 (1972), p. 3, and Die 
Welt (Berlin), July.3, 1972, p. 1. 

5 One result of President Nixon’s visit to Moscow and the 
agreements reached between the United States and the Soviet 
Union during the May summit meetings was the U.S. agree- 


ment to participate in a general European Security Confer- 
ence, but only after long-term preparations had been made. 


t 
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ing countries and in Western Europe. Finally, they 
have tried to reach an accommodation with the 
United States on certain issues that divide the two 
superpowers. 

During 1971-1972 the Soviets have maintained 
their efforts to retain the dominant position in East 
Europe and to effect the economic consolidation of 
the area through the Council for Mutual Economic 
Cooperation. Most important have been the agree- 
ments between various East European countries and 
the U.S.S.R. for coordination of five-year economic 
plans,* although plans for the reorganization of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization are also apparently 
aimed, from the Soviet point of view, at improving 
the organization as an instrument of Soviet control 
in East Europe.’ 

Soviet relations with West Europe have shown 
marked improvement during the years since the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. Soviet trade with the West- 
ern industrialized countries continues to expand as the 
Soviet leadership seeks to improve the productive 
capabilities of its economy by the importation of ad- 
vanced technology. Most important in this area was 
the signing of a major trade agreement between the 
U.S.S.R. and West Germany that was worked out on 
April 7 and signed in Bonn by Soviet Foreign Trade 
Minister Nikolai Patolichev on July 6, 1972.4 

Overall, the agreements between the Soviets and the 
Germans, as well as those concerning Berlin, are part 
of the Soviet attempt to regularize relationships with 
the countries of West Europe. As such, they are also 
related to Soviet efforts to reduce United States in- 
volvement and influence in the area. One goal of 
Soviet policy since at least the mid-1950’s has been the 
destruction of NATO and the separation of the United 
States from West Europe. The proposal of an all- 
European security organization, first introduced at a 
Warsaw Pact meeting in 1966, and the more recent 
Soviet campaign for a European Security Conference 
have had this as one of their major ригроѕеѕ.5 

In the Middle East and South Asia, the U.S.S.R. 
has improved its position even more. The August, 
1971, “defense alliance” between the U.S.S.R. and 
India and subsequent Soviet support for India and 
Bangladesh against U.S.-supported Pakistan in De- 
cember, 1971, greatly increased the role of the Soviet 
Union relative to that of the United States. Indian- 
American relations continue to be strained, while the 
Soviets are viewed, at least officially, as India’s friends 
and supporters. 

In Southeast Asia, the Soviets have been far less 
successful, although continued American involvement 
in Indochina prevents the expansion of Chinese in- 
fluence, thus benefiting the Soviet Union. 

Overall, the Soviet leadership has continued to ex- 
pand the prestige and power of the Soviet state and, 


- in spite of some. failures, has taken advantage of crisis 


` 


- advantage. 


А 
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situations—e.g., in South Asia—to increase its influ- 


‚ ence. ‚ Іа many ways, the Soviet Union is behaving 


like the traditional imperialist powers of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries as it seeks ports 
for its growing fleet and attempts to undercut the 
positions of its major rivals. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


During the past quarter century, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. have been involved in a series of 
overlapping conflicts on a variety of levels. These 
conflicts were originally concentrated primarily along 
the periphery of the Soviet Union—in East Central 
Europe, Iran, China and Korea—as Stalin’s govern- 
ment attempted to consolidate its power in territories 
‘that came under Soviet control at the end of World 
War II and to’expand the areas under Soviet control. 
The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, NATO 
and other United States military alliances constituted 
the United States response, and the United States- 
Soviet confrontation that made history as the cold war 
was under way. 

This conflict, although primarily the result of com- 

. petition between the two countries for political, eco- 
nomic and military power, was also strongly influenced 
by a sense of missionary zeal on both sides. In 1947, 
for example, the Soviet leadership reaffirmed the doc- 
trine of a world divided into two hostile camps. The 
only possible outcome of the division was a major war 
that would result in the destruction of capitalism and 
the final global victory of the Soviet variety of social- 
ism. In the areas under their control the Soviets at- 
tempted to enforce ideological conformity in addition 

‘to the export of their political and economic systems. 

Although the United States response to the Soviet 
challenge was made primarily in military and eco- 
nomic terms, by the 1950’s it had also become heavily 
ideological as United States leaders spoke of the strug- 
gle against a “worldwide Communist movement,” the 


© necessity of “rolling back the iron curtain,” of preserv- 


ing “the free world” and of “the immorality of neu- 
tralism.’ Developments within the Soviet empire and 


‚ in relations between the Communist party of the So- 


viet Union and other Communist parties that began 
to erode the degree of control exercised from Moscow 
went, at first, largely unnoticed.® 

During the first 10 years of the conflict between the 
two superpowers, the United States continued to oper- 
ate from a position of superiority in numerous areas. 
Militarily, the United States maintained its strategic 
In the political realm the U.S.S.R. re- 
mained largely isolated from the outside world, and 


6 Obviously, the aid provided to both Yugoslavia and Po- 
land in the 1950’s was an indication of a certain degree of 
recognition that the Communist bloc was not impregnable. 


т International Herald Tribune, July 7, 1972, р. 1. 


the United Nations functioned largely as a supporter 
of United States interests. In spite of the challenges 
to the United States made by the Soviets in the late 
1960’s, until the mid-1950’s Soviet policy was largely 
conservative, as the Soviet leadership focused on re- 
building its war-torn society and consolidating its hold 
on its newly won empire. 

Only with the rise to power of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev and his reorientation of Soviet foreign 
policy did the Soviet Union begin to challenge the 
positions of the United States and West Europe, espe- 
cially in the former colonial territories of Asia and 
Africa, but also in Europe itself. The past 15 years 
have witnessed a major advance of the Soviet position 
in the world, largely at the expense of British and 
American influence and interests. Since the middle 
1960’s, this challenge has actually speeded up, al- 
though without the bravado and fanfare that char- 
acterized the Khrushchev era. 

The major areas of conflict between the United 
States and the Soviet Union can be divided into the 
following categories: 1. security, in particular stra- 
tegic military security; 2. the support of allies or client 
states which bring the two superpowers into conflict 
with one another; and, 3. the expansion or retention 
of power throughout the globe. Actually all the areas 
of United States-Soviet conflict are ‘related to the 
global struggle for influence and power as a method 
of assuring one’s security—among other reasons. The 
major geographical regions of the conflict have re- 
mained largely the same for the past decade—the 
Middle East and South Asia, Southeast Asia and 
Europe. 

It would appear, however, that in spite of the his- 
tory of confrontation and the major unresolved issues 
that stand in the way of a resolution of the conflicts 
that remain, progress has been made in several areas. 
Vietnam, for example, seems no longer to be a major 
issue in Soviet-United States relations, in spite of So- 
viet condemnations of United States military opera- 
tions. The renewed United States bombings in the 
spring, 1972, did not result in a cancellation of Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon’s visit to the U.S.S.R., and in 
early July, 1972, supposedly reliable Communist dip- 
lomatic sources indicated that the Soviet Union was 
counselling Hanoi to accept a negotiated settlement.‘ 
In addition, the accord on Berlin signed in June, 1972, 
reduced some of the causes for friction -in another 
major trouble spot. 

The two major areas of conflict between the Soviets 
and Americans remain the Middle East and the ques- 
tion of a general settlement in Europe that—the 
Soviets hope—would recognize and guarantee the dom- 
inant position of the Soviet Union in the east. Al- 
though a settlement of these questions and a resolution 
of the arms race are not in sight, some progress has 


been made since both sides have agreed to meaningful 
negotiations. Many serious differences divide the two 
countries, yet the threat of nuclear annihilation has 
forced them to a type of forced détente. Neither 
country can run the risk of what Samuel Sharp calls 
“non-co-existence.’”® 


THE MOSCOW SUMMIT: THE ROAD TO DETENTE? 


In the light of cold war history, do the developments 
of the year 1972 and the agreements reached during 
the Moscow summit represent a movement toward a 
negotiated settlement of the major differences be- 
tween the two superpowers? The May, 1972, meet- 
ings in Moscow resulted in treaties concerning co- 
operation in the areas of ecology, science and med- 
icine, a joint space project by 1976, the cessation of 
harassment of one another’s ships at sea and, most 
important, an agreement to begin to limit the devel- 
opment of specific types of nuclear weapons.? How- 
ever, although the last agreement limited certain types 
of nuclear weapons, others are to be permitted to in- 
crease. Henry Kissinger, one of the major architects 
of the agreements, has noted that this aspect is likely 
to result in an expansion of nuclear weapons in areas 
not covered by the agreement.'° 

In spite of the more cordial relations between the 
superpowers during 1972 and the signing of the agree- 
ments in Moscow, both the Soviet Union and the 
United States are still engaged in a major conflict for 
power and influence. Negotiations have succeeded— 
and will continue to take place—on questions where 
both sides see some type of negotiated settlement as 
preferable to continued conflict. For example, both 
the United States and the Soviet Union are interested 
in reducing the burden of military expenditures, at the 
same time guaranteeing their military security. Nei- 
ther side wishes the conflicts with regard to specific 
problem areas of the world to escalate into a direct 
military confrontation. Both countries seem to rec- 
ognize the irrationality of large-scale nuclear warfare 
and are interested, therefore, in containing regional 
conflicts. 

This does not mean, however, that questions such 
as the Arab-Israeli conflict or the war in Southeast 
Asia will be resolved by diplomatic negotiations—even 


8 See, for example, Samuel L. Sharp, “The USSR and the 
West,” in John W. Strong, ed., The Soviet Union Under 
Brezhnev and Kosygin (New York: Van Nostrand, 1971), 
pp. 255—256. 

9 Since the signing of the treaties in late May, 1972, spe- 
cific agreements have been signed to begin joint cancer re- 
search and to expand United States-Soviet trade. See Inter- 
national Herald Tribune, July 5, 1972, p. 3, and July 10, 
1972, р. 1. For the text of the strategic arms limitation 
agreement, see pp. 181ff. of this issue. 

Ў Cited in The Christian Science Monitor, Мау 31, 1972, 
p. 2. 

11 For example, the Soviets were unwilling to negotiate 
meaningful arms controls until they had reached a position 
of nuclear parity with the United States. 
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insofar as the United States and the U.S.S.R. have 
the capability of single-handedly resolving these con- 
flicts. The Soviet Union is still apparently motivated 
by an urge to expand its influence in various parts of 
the world. In addition, the Soviet leadership is still 
formally committed to the goal of a unified Commu- 
nist world. In the past few years, the Soviets have 
been willing to use violence in order to achieve these 
goals, witness Czechoslovakia, in 1968. In the Mid- 
dle East, they have not only cautioned the Arabs 


` against rash action that might lead to a renewal of 


military hostilities, but have provided the means for 
the Arabs to initiate such actions. | 

The United States, although it is increasingly will-’ 
ing to recognize the Soviet Union as an equal in world 


‘affairs and has granted the Soviets the dominant posi- 


tion in various parts of the world, is not willing to 
permit a wholesale expansion of Soviet influence in 
areas of interest to the United States. This is espe- 
cially true in Latin America, where Soviet activity has 
developed recently. 

The coming years are likely to witness a continua- 
tion of the policies of the past decade. Both sides 
will act to limit direct confrontation and the possi- 
bility of major war, while at the same time maintain- 
ing their own security. They will be willing to nego- 
tiate agreements on the control of weapons, but only 
when such agreements are certain not to’ endanger 
their security. Both countries will continue to be- 
come involved in regional disputes, but they will prob- 
ably increasingly attempt to control such conflicts. 

True détente, however, can only be possible when 
both sides—particularly the Soviets—are willing to 
recognize one another’s right to exist and to seek to 
achieve basic interests. As long as either country be- 
lieves that its welfare can be assured only at the ex- 
pense of the other—and ultimately only by the de- 
struction of the political and social system of the other 
country—détente is not possible. Adjustments may 
be made, compromises accepted, but only for the short 
term. To date, United States-Soviet relations, al- 
though they have improved over the last two decades, 
are still based primarily on short-term compromise. 
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NNIVERSARIES PROVIDE revealing perspectives. 
Twenty-five years ago this March, respond- 
ing to Soviet-inspired actions in Greece and 

Turkey, President Harry S. Truman declared in a 
speech that was to be known as the Truman Doctrine 
that “it must be the policy of the United States to 
support free peoples who are resisting subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures.” Twenty- 
five years ago this June, responding to the urgent 
economic needs of West Europe, Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall put forth a plan for the economic 
recovery of that devastated region. And 25 years ago 
this July, responding to widespread questions about 
Soviet policies and American objectives, George F. 
Kennan of the Department of State Policy Planning 
Staff explained in some detail and with great erudition 
this country’s understanding of the Soviet challenge 
and our “containment” formula that was to meet that 
challenge.+ ` 
“The year was 1947. Our main concern was the 
economic and political collapse and the future fate of 
` West Europe. Our new adversary was the Soviet 
Union, and few if any doubts prevailed about its 
aggressive designs. The signs were ominous indeed. 
With the exception of Czechoslovakia, the countries of 
East and Central Europe had come under Soviet 
domination. Russian pressures on Greece, Turkey and 
Iran were troubling, interpreted as clouds foreboding 
1 For the authoritative statement on the doctrine of con- 
tainment, see George F. Kennan, “The Sources of Soviet 
Conduct,” in Foreign Affairs, XXV, No. 4 (July, 1947), 
pp. 566-82. А more recent reappraisal of containment is 
given in an “Interview with George F. Kennan,” published 
in Foreign Policy, No. 7 (Summer, 1972), pp. 5—21, and in 


Charles Gati, “X? Plus 25: What Containment Meant,” 
also in Foreign Policy, No. 7 (Summer, 1972), pp. 22-40. 
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the coming storm. The Communist parties of West 
Europe, especially those of France and Italy, were 
diligently preparing for the day when they could lead 
their countries towards a Communist future. 

Whatever disappointments and failures this country 
and the West in general have had in these 25 years 
since 1947, our policies in West Europe must be 
rated a success. Soviet interest in West Europe has 
not declined, but the Soviet drive for control of the 
region and its expectation of a Soviet-oriented Europe 
have been effectively stifled. For all practical pur- 
poses, a Soviet military offensive against West Europe 
—once a real possibility—can be discarded as a 
serious Soviet option, and it is so perceived by most 
West Europeans. To be sure, 2,100,000 NATO troops 
and 2,300,000 Warsaw Pact troops remain stationed 
on European soil; yet few expect NATO to face the 
task of actively defending West Europe or believe 
that Europe’s fate will be decided by armed conflict. 
Thus, if the struggle for the future of Europe was 
once conceived primarily in military terms—and it 
was so conceived 25 years ago—it has since been re- 
placed by peaceful economic competition and compli- 
cated diplomatic maneuverings. 

Importantly, the very successes of American policy 
in West Europe, coupled with the region’s remarkable 
economic progress and relative political stability, have 
impelled the Soviet Union to rely on the non-military 
instruments of foreign policy in its dealings with West 
Europe. In addition, Soviet military and diplomatic 
preoccupation with the Far East, particularly China, 
is thought to have contributed to a Soviet policy of 
seeking détente in Europe, a policy that has been 
strengthened by such West European initiatives as 
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West Germany’s Ostpolitik.? Finally, the immense 
‘collective strength of West Europe’s economy has led 
Moscow to face the reality of economic regional or- 
ganizations in the area—that is, to recognize the 
Common Market (which formally merged with the 
European Free Trade Association on July 22, 1972) 
as a single entity. 


` SOVIET OBJECTIVES 


Because of these circumstances, Soviet diplomacy 
during the past year or so has focused on three inter- 
related objectives: 

First, the Soviet Union and its East European 
allies have paved the way for the convening of a 
European Security Conference, the main purpose of 
which seems to be the creation of a general atmo- 
sphere of détente and accommodation in Europe and 
the recognition of the postwar European status quo.. 

Second, the Soviet Union has sought to improve its 
ties with West Germany—until recently its main ad- 
versary in Europe—by the Moscow-Bonn treaty of 
1970 and the Berlin agreement of 1971 (both ratified 
in June, 1972). 

Third, under some pressure from East Europe and 
perhaps from Soviet trading officials, the Soviet leader- 
ship has reversed its previous policy of profound hos- 
tility to the Common Market and has begun to deal 
with the nations of the European trade community 
collectively. 

In pursuing these three specific objectives, the 
Soviet Union has retained its broad, long-term ob- 
jective: to drive a wedge between the United States 
and its West European allies.3 © 

As to the first objective, until late 1969, Soviet pro- 
posals for a European Security Conference focused on 
securing stable frontiers for its East European allies 
based on Soviet gains after World War II, and 
legitimizing’ the status quo throughout East and 
Central.Europe. According to the Basic Document 
of the Moscow Conference of Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties of June, 1969, the principal aims of 
European security could best be obtained by imple- 
menting the following program: 


_ 7A detailed account of Willy Brandt’s Ostpolitik is found 
in Lawrence L. Whetten’s Germany’s Ostpolitik: Relations 
Between the Federal Republic and the Warsaw Pact Coun- 
tries (London: Oxford University Press, 1971). 

3 Recent general studies of Soviet foreign policy include 
Thomas W. Wolfe, Soviet Power and Europe, 1945-1970 
(Baltimore and London: The John Hopkins Press, 1970); 
and Vernon У. Aspaturian, Process and Power in Soviet 
Foreign Policy (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1971). 
A collection of pertinent readings is found in Erik Р. Hoff- 
mann and Fredric J. Fleron, Jr. (eds.), The Conduct of 
Soviet Foreign Policy (Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, 1971). 

* Marshall D. Shulman, “Soviet Proposals for a European 
Security Conference, 1966-1969,” Studies for a New Cen- 
tral Europe, Series 2, Nos, 3/4 (1968/69), p. 79. ` 

5 “Program of Peace in Action,” Pravda, September 23, 
1971, p. 4, as translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, XXIII, No. 38, p. 4. 


It is imperative to secure the inviolability of existing 
frontiers in Europe, in particular the frontiers along the 
Oder-Neisse and the frontier between the Federal Re- 


_ public of Germany and the German Democratic Republic, 


and to work for international legal recognition of the 
German Democratic Republic, for preventing West Ger- 
many from securing atomic weapons in any form, for 
renunciation by the Federal Republic of Germany of her . 
claim to represent the whole of Germany, the recognition ` 
of West Berlin as a separate political entity, the recogni- 
tion that the Munich diktat was invalid from the very 
outset, and the banning of all neo-Nazi organizations.+ 


In addition to these aims, Soviet foreign policy 
statements accused the Western nations of hindering 
the cause of peace and perpetuating the division of 
Europe into blocs by going ahead with plans to con- 
solidate and strengthen NATO defense efforts. In 
line with this, Soviet proposals for a European Se- 
curity Conference had been aimed at weakening the 


‘NATO bloc by fostering neutralist tendencies in West 


Europe and ultimately at reducing United States 
influence in the affairs of our European allies. 

But beginning late in October, 1969, prompted in 
part by a more conciliatory attitude towards the 
Soviet Union by West Germany and in part by what 
was seen as the growing military threat from the 
Chinese, Soviet diplomatic efforts shifted to a new. 
emphasis on détente and political accommodation 
with the nations of Europe and especially with what 
until then had been its most virulent West European 
enemy, the Federal Republic of Germany. Com- 
menting on the results of the meeting between the 
General Secretary of the Communist Party, Leonid 
Brezhnev, and West German Chancellor Willy Brandt, 
held in the Crimea in July, 1971, the leading com- 
mentator of Pravda, Yury Zhukov, observed: 


The second half of the 1960’s and the early 1970’s have 
. been marked by important changes in Europe in the di- 
rection of the relaxation of tensions... . 

It is clear to every sober-minded person that broad new 
prospects will open up when these treaties enter into force. 
Essentially, we are approaching in Europe the boundary 
between two stages—the post-war stage, which was char- 
acterized by the atmosphere of the “cold war” and the 
arms race, and a new stage, the stage of all-European 
businesslike ‘cooperation. We can and must act so that 
everything that belongs to the past will disappear over the 
horizon and new and different opportunities will open up.5 


Proposals for the agenda of a European Security 
Conference elaborated since that time—the Com- . 
muniqué of the Conference of Foreign Ministers of 
the Warsaw Pact-States in December, 1971, and the 
latest Warsaw Pact proposals outlined in the Prague 
“Declaration on Peace, Security and Cooperation in 
Europe” of January, 1972—have encouraged the 
opening up of new avenues for political cooperation 
between East and West once the normalization of re- 
lations is completed. The Soviet Union has urged 
the widening of trade and economic ties, industrial 
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‚апа technical cooperation, and cultural and scientific 
exchanges among the European states. Concrete co- 
operative projects in the areas of environment, the 
exploitation of natural resources and development of 
industry are now proposed by the Soviet Union as 
practical measures which can be implemented ол an 
all-European, not a bloc-to-bloc, basis. 

Thus, as the old questions concerning the fate of 
the two Germanies and the status of Berlin begin to 
yield to mutually satisfactory solution, and the im- 
mediate potential for political conflict between East 
and West over these issues recedes into the back- 
ground, Soviet proposals for the European Security 
Conference have begun to show less concern with the 
old problems of East-West relations resulting from 
World War II or from the cold war struggle; instead, 
they deal with more current practical problems which 
may be solved by mutual agreement and to mutual 
advantage by the nations of Europe. What has 
happened, in short, is that the powerful impetus for 
economic unity in West Europe—evidenced by the 
entry of Great Britain into the Common Market and 
by the merger of the two European trade blocs— 
coupled with a growing sense of European political 
unity have presented the Soviet Union with new 
problems and new diplomatic possibilities, and the 
recent modifications of Soviet proposals have reflected 
this changed perspective. 


THE PRAGUE DECLARATION 


The text of the January, 1972, Prague Declaration 
is illustrative of the way in which postwar issues, 
which have occupied the attention of the Soviet Union 
for two and one-half decades, are being superseded 
by a new Soviet attempt to reorder relations with 
West Europe. This declaration states that “European 
security and cooperation require the establishment of 
a system of obligations which would bar the threat 
or use of force in relations between states in Europe, 
give all countries a guarantee of protection against 
acts of aggression and promote the well-being and 
prosperity of all nations,” and then suggests that re- 
lations among European states be based on the follow- 
ing seven general principles: 

(1) the inviolability of present frontiers between 
European states; (2) the non-use of force; (3) peace- 
ful coexistence; (4) good neighborly relations and 
cooperation in the interests of peace; (5) mutually 


6 “Declaration on Peace, Security and Co-Operation in 
Europe,” in United Nations General Assembly and Security 
Council Oficial Records. Twenty-seventh session, Nos. 
A/8661 and 8/10537. 

7 Leonid Brezhnev, Speech at the Sixth Congress of the 
Polish Communist Party, Pravda, December 8, 1971, as 
translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, XXIII, 
No. 49, p. 12. 

8 For a discussion of divergent East European approaches 
to West Europe, see William R. Kintner and Wolfgang 
Klaiber, Eastern Europe and European Security (New York: 
Dunellen, 1971). 
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beneficial relations between states; (6) disarmament; 
(7) support for the United Nations.® ` 

While such “principles” in themselves offer no 
assurance that a permanent system of security can be 
built in Europe, the inclusion in the declaration of a 
broad category of subjects and concrete proposals for 
joint East-West action, as well as plans to establish 
a permanent European body to deal with future 
problems and projects, do provide an area in which 
cooperation and interdependence among European 
states may be further developed. Thus, while the 
principles of this declaration still focus on one of the 
most important long-term objectives of Soviet foreign 
policy—the preservation and formal recognition of 
the postwar status quo—the body of the document 
appears to deal with issues of a more practical nature. 

Accordingly, the topics outlined for discussion are 
in good part those on which the nations of West 
Europe are increasingly focusing their own attention. 
The Soviet Union is therefore trying to make the 
European Security Conference relevant to if not an 
integral part of a rapidly and profoundly changing 
West Europe. It seeks to deal with the new forces at 
work on the European continent at a forum in which 
the Soviet Union and its allies can press for the in- 
clusion of the Eastern bloc into the economic and 
political life of West Europe. As Brezhnev said at 
the Polish Party Congress in December, 1971: 


A start is being made on the transition of Europe to a 
new historical phase, one that, we believe, will develop 
under the sign of peaceful coexistence and mutually ad- 
vantageous cooperation. The all-European conference on 
questions of security and cooperation acquires special im- 
portance in this turning-point phase.” 


Whether or not Europe is on the “threshold of a 
new stage,” as Brezhnev dramatically phrased it in 
March, 1972, at the Soviet Trade Union Conference, 
will depend to a large degree on how successful the 
Soviet Union is in refocusing its European foreign 
policy on issues of concern to the people of West 
Europe, how well it can dampen the forces working 
for West European unity by channeling them into 
“pan-European” organizations arising out of a Euro- 
pean Security Conference (in which the Soviet Union 
would play a major role), and how well it can control 
its East European allies once inside the open forum of 
a European Security Conference.® 


THE BERLIN AGREEMENT 


The second set of issues to which the Soviet leader- 
ship has so successfully devoted its attention during 
the past year or so has to do with Berlin and West 
Germany. The agreements represent an important 
departure from past policies; the Berlin agreement, 
in particular, required concessions both from the 
major powers and from the two Germanies. 

Involving intricate maneuverings about substance, 
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protocel and phrasing, the Berlin negotiations took 


place in three stages: the quadripartite or four-power ` 


agreement was signed in the fall of 1971; the two 
Germanies initialed their accord on transit traffic 
to and from West Berlin and on visiting and traveling 
rights of West Berliners to East Germany in Decem- 
ber, 1971; and the final, comprehensive four-power 
protocol was signed in June, 1972. To the extent 
that the location of Berlin in the heart of East Ger- 
many could not, of course, be changed and to the 
extent that there was no attempt to alter the formal 
or legal status of Berlin defined during World War II, 
the new agreements did not necessarily solve the 
Berlin “problem.” Specifically, the agreements re- 
affirmed the war-time responsibilities of the four 
powers for Berlin and their rights of access to the city. 
Conversely, neither West nor East Germany have ob- 
tained more responsibility for or authority over their 
former capital. In this sense, the ultimate resolution 
of the Berlin “problem” remains on the agenda until 
concrete steps are taken to bring the two Germanies 
together in a united or federated state. 

On the other hand, and more important, if the 
agreements are as strictly observed as they have been 
so far, there will be no future crisis or confrontation 
in or around Berlin. The reasons for this include the 
following: 

(1) Since 1955, the Soviet Union has given East 
Germany the right to control the movement of civil- 
ians and goods along the routes leading from West 
Germany to West Berlin; this East German “right” 
has now been retroceded or abandoned. 

(2) Concurrently, the Soviet Union has now re- 
assumed responsibility for unimpeded access to West 
Berlin. 

In exchange for these Soviet (and East German) 
concessions, the Western powers have agreed (a) to 
the opening of a Soviet consulate in West Berlin and 
(b) to a reduction of official West German political 
activities in West Berlin (i.e., West Germany will hold 
fewer Bundestag or parliamentary committee meet- 
ings or hearings in West Berlin). 

It seems certain, then, that confrontations like the 
one resulting from the 1948 Soviet land blockade of 
West Berlin or the building of the Berlin wall in 1961 
will be prevented. It seems somewhat less certain 
whether additional improvements will accrue from 
the Berlin agreement—although the prospects are 
certainly promising. For the time being, East Ger- 
any has made the most substantial concession by giving 


э The New York Times, June 4, 1972, p. 15. 

10 The political maneuverings surrounding the ratification 
Process were given full coverage in The New York Times 
during the spring of 1972. See especially articles printed 
on May 2 and May 7, 1972. 

11 The United States position was fully outlined by Sec- 

‚ retary of State William Р. Rogers in a speech in Washing- 
on үз December 1 (The New York Times, December 2, 
1971). Е 
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up her right (acquired in 1955) over the access routes 
to West Berlin. Yet in the intermediate or long run, 
East Germany might benefit most from the con- 
sequences of the Berlin accord. For, for the first 
time since her establishent, East Germany is explicitly 
mentioned in this international agreement (by her 
official name, the German Democratic Republic), a 
seemingly minor circumstance which in diplomatic ` 
parlance represents a step toward formal recognition 
of her existence. Indeed, David Binder of The New 
York Times, observing the conclusion of the Berlin 
accord, reported from Berlin that, 


The outcome of today’s agreement will be East Ger- 
many’s entry into the United Nations, simultaneous with 
that of West Germany, diplomatic recognition of East Ger- 
many by the Western allies after 23 years of international 
boycott, and, finally, normalization of relations between 
East and West Germany.? 


This implicit by-product of the Berlin agreement 
—the immediate elevation and potential recognition 
of East Germany as a separate state—represents a 
tangible gain for the Soviet Union. In addition, the 
signing of the Berlin accord has served the interests of 
Soviet foreign policy in three respects: 

First, the accord was a definite prerequisite to the 
ratification of the Soviet-West German treaty, in- 
itialed in Moscow in August, 1970. That treaty, 
which lacked the specifics of the accord on Berlin, 
formally recognized the European status quo and, in 
particular, West Germany’s acceptance of Soviet 
hegemony over East Europe—and the Soviet leader- 
ship was anxious to see it through. However, neither 
Chancellor Willy Brandt’s Social Democratic party 
nor (especially) the opposition Christian Democrats 
were prepared to ratify the treaty until an agreement 
on Berlin could be secured.!° And, indeed, the West 
‘German Bundestag’s ratification of the treaty occurred 
almost simultaneoulsy with the signing of the Berlin 


-accord—thus satisfying the Soviet leadership that 


even their once ardent adversaries have come to accept 
the reality of Soviet: power in East Europe. 

Second, the Berlin accord’ was also made a definite 
prerequisite to the holding of the European Security 
Conference—another major Soviet objective. Euro- 
pean members of NATO had specified that they 
would participate in such a conference only after 
agreement on Berlin was reached. The United States 
—invited, with Canada, as a non-European but full 
participant—had at first shied away from the idea 
of a conference and then, in November, 1971, eased 


‚ Its stance by stating that once the Berlin accord was 


final it would favor a special allied meeting to discuss 
“concrete preparations” for the. conference. 

Third, the Berlin accord has raised modest expec- 
tations in Europe about the possibility of reaching 
additional and specific agreements with the Soviet 
Union.. The spirit of détente is beginning to be felt, 
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and it is precisely this atmosphere which the Soviet 
Union.finds so conducive to its future efforts in West 
“Europe. 
| As to the third major Soviet objective—improve- 
-ment of relations with the Common Market—the 
process of change in Moscow’s appreciation for West 
` European integration has been slow and may yet be 
reversed. It may be that the apparent modification of 
Moscow’s attitude was intended merely to mollify 
West German opponents of the ratification of the 
Soviet-West German treaty. ‘It is more likely, how- 
„ever, that the. Soviet Union has grudgingly come to 
reduce its opposition to the Gommon Market. 

The nuances of the new position, such as they are, 
may best be understood against the background of 
past hostility. During the late 1950’s and much of 
the 1960’s, Soviet and East European leaders objected 
to the trade barriers established by the Common 
Market; they also feared the potential political and 
even the military consequences of economic integra- 

_tion. Although at first they considered the Common 
Market as a mechanism for dividing the capitalist 
world market and a reflection of the coming crisis of 
capitalism, by 1962 they credited the Common Market 
with “remarkable vitality” and conceded that it led 
to “increases of wages for the laboring с1аз5.'12 Once 
the success of the Common Market seemed assured, 
Soviet commentaries raised the specter of an eco- 
nomic union leading to a politically stable and unified 
West Europe which, if allied with the United States, 
would continue to represent a military challenge to 
the Soviet Union. For these reasons, Soviet denuncia- 
tions of the Common Market were strong and un- 
compromising. 

‘Since 1971,23 Soviet observers have displayed a more 
realistic appreciation of the Common Market. Main 
features of the new Soviet view are the following: 

(1) The Common Market may not after all assume 
political or military functions, for such functions were 
not assigned to it by all member states; only (or 
mainly) the United States and England envisaged 
non-economic functions for the Common Market. 

(2) So-called “progressive forces” within the Gom- 

` mon Market were considered to be on the ascendancy; 
the result would be a more discriminatory stance to- 
ward American multinational corporations and a less 
discriminatory stance toward COMECON, the Soviet 
and East European economic grouping. 

(3) The remaining major objection, was the fact 
that the Common Market still discriminated against 
the Communist countries commercially; however, full 


12 As quoted in Werner Feld, “The Utility of the EEC 
„Experience for Eastern Europe,” Journal of Common Mar- 
T ket Studies, VIII, No. 3 (March, 1970), р. 237. 

.i2 13 For an informative summary and analysis, see Henry 


= “Schaefer, “The Eastern Reassessment of the EEC,” Radio 


Free Europe Research, May 4, 1972. 
_ M Pravda, March 21, 1972. 


acceptance if not approval of the organization was 
implied if the forthcoming European Security Con- 
ference resulted in equitable trade relations between 
members of the Common Market and COMECON. 
The evolving Soviet position was summed up by 
Brezhnev, who stated in March, 1972, that, 


The U.S.S.R. is far from ignoring the actual existing sit- 
uation in Western Europe, including the existence of such 
an economic grouping as the “Common Market.” We 
attentively follow its evolution and its activities. Our re- 
lations with its members, naturally, will depend on the 
extent to which they, on their part, recognize the realities 
existing in the socialist part of Europe, in particular the 
-interests of COMECON members states. We are for 
equality in economic relations and against discrimina- 
tion.}4 


What the Soviet Union seeks to accomplish with 
its new policy toward the Common Market goes to 
the very heart of its broader objectives toward the 
West. : 

By recognizing the legitimacy of the Common 
Market and exploiting the latter’s desire for trade, 
the Soviet Union was willing to reverse its previous 
ideological outlook. The price for such reversal or 
inconsistency was criticism from more dogmatic Com- 
munists; indeed, a Chinese attack followed Brezhnev’s 
speech by only a few days. 

But Moscow’s potential gains will likely include 
more than access to Western technology, however im- 
portant that may be. For the more ambitious, though 
less visible, Soviet goal is political: the Soviet Union 
has now offered itself—its market, its products, its 
resources—as an alternative to the United States in 
Europe. This momentous gambit to divide the West 
by peaceful and largely economic means is comparable 
to Moscow’s efforts since the 1950’s to deny the non- 
aligned Third World to the West, to neutralize and 
realign that area. And, despite such setbacks as 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s recent decision to 
send his Soviet military advisers home, Moscow’s in- 
fluence in the Third World has increased, while the 
West’s influence has declined. The outcome of the 
present effort—whether the Soviet Union succeeds in 
denying West Europe as an active ally to the United 
States—depends largely on how responsive West 
Europeans are to the Soviet diplomacy of détente and 
whether the United States, under domestic pressure 
for disengagement, can continue to sustain its genuine 
foreign policy interests in the 1970's. 
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“The Soviet Union may be expected to expand its efforts to encourage 


a pro-Soviet orientation among the military elites controlling the intensely 
nationalistic, increasingly xenophobic regimes of the Middle East. How- 
ever, the establishment of a presence is not synonymous with the exercise 
of influence; customers are not necessarily clients; and aid does not auto- 
matically make permanent friends.” 
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HE SOVIET UNION HAS BECOME a major force 

in the Middle East. In recent years, espe- 

cially since the June, 1967, Arab-Israeli war, 
it has stepped up military and economic commitments 
and has established a growing presence in most of the 
leading Arab countries, from Algeria to Iraq. Soviet 
diplomacy is active, skillful and ambitious. The 
Soviet navy, now a permanent feature of Mediter- 
ranean politics, has a cautionary effect upon the be- 
havior and calculations of the key actors in the area, 
including the United States, which no longer has its 
former options for intervention on behalf of belea- 
guered clients, Notwithstanding the important agree- 
ments on strategic weapons and European affairs 
concluded at the Moscow summit conference in May, 
1972, the rivalry between the Soviet Union and the 
United States in the Middle East continues unabated 
—intensive and fraught with danger. 

The importance of the Middle East needs no elab- 
oration. Geographically, the Middle East is the land 
bridge linking Europe to Africa and Asia; strate- 
gically, it commands key air routes and maritime 
communications; economically, it possesses the 
world’s vastest proven reserves of oil; and politically, 
as a region simultaneously experiencing three revolu- 
tions—political, economic and social, it suffers from 
endemic instability that attracts Great Power involve- 
ment. 

Moscow’s historic interest in the area has been dis- 
cussed frequently in this journal.’ It is sufficient to 
note here that the Soviet Union played only a mar- 
ginal part in. the political developments of the Middle 
East during the 1917-1955 period with the notable 
exceptions in 1945-1946 of Stalin’s pressure against 
Turkey and interference in Iran. Moscow’s non- 
involvement was dictated by Soviet internal strife 


_ 1 For example, see Robert С. Wesson, “The Soviet Interest 
in the Middle East,” Current History, Vol: 59, No. 350 
(October, 1970), pp. 212-219; 242. 
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and priorities elsewhere—in consolidating Soviet im- 
perial rule in East Europe after 1945 and in establish- 
ing a sound relationship with Communist China after 
October, 1949; and by the absence of opportunities 
for influence-building. However, with the erosion 
of British and French power, the resistance of the 
newly independent Arab countries to re-entanglement 
in Western-dominated alliance systems, and the fester- 
ing Arab-Israeli dispute, the Soviet Union moved to 
exploit the region’s systemic instability and tension, 
acting on the age-old principle, “the enemy of my 
enemy is my friend.” It supported Egypt, Syria, the 
Sudan, Iraq (after 1958) and Algeria (after 1962) in 
order to encourage their anti-Western policies, to 
undermine the West’s once dominant position, and to 
pave the way for active Soviet involvement in the 
region. 

This essay will seek to identify the principal aims of 
Moscow’s “Forward Policy” in the Middle East; the 
magnitude and diversity of Soviet efforts; the prob- . 
lems encountered by the Soviet Union; and the 
dilemmas confronting Soviet policy-makers as they 
move from success in establishing a major presence 
to frustration in trying to exercise tangible influence 
over the actual behavior of their most prominent 
client states. 


SOVIET OBJECTIVES 


First, the Middle East is an area of strategic im- 
portance to Soviet national security. А belt of 
friendly states on its southern border is not a marginal 
objective for the U.S.S.R., hence its special efforts at 
improving relations with Iran and Turkey and weak- 
ening their commitment to the Western alliance sys- 
tems to which they belong (Iran is a member of 
CENTO; Turkey is a member of CENTO and 
NATO.) Ву promoting economic ties and avoiding 
rocket-rattling, Moscow seeks to induce Iran and 
Turkey to diminish their military involvement with 
the West. Since the mid-1960’s, this policy has suc- 
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ceeded handsomely. Iran has refused to allow United 
States missile installations on her territory and since 
1966 has concluded a series of far-reaching agree- 
ments involving deliveries of oil and natural gas to 
the U.S.S.R. in return for assistance in building a 
steelworks complex and other industries. Turkey, too, 
has contracted for a Soviet steel plant. The visit of 
Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny in April, 1972, 
symbolized the improving Soviet-Turkish relationship. 

The expanded Soviet naval presence in the Medi- 
terranean is designed primarily to outflank NATO 
from the south, thereby weakening the West’s military 
position in Europe and further encouraging the Euro- 
pean members to opt for détente on Soviet terms. It 
also serves to neutralize the United States Sixth 
Fleet, making less likely any American intervention 
on behalf of pro-Western elites in the Arab world. 
At the same time, the Soviet military presence 
strengthens the position of anti-Western elites, who 
are less constrained from pursuing radical courses, 
such as the expropriation of Western oil investments. 

Second, as a superpower, the Soviet Union seeks to 
expand its presence in the entire area. It has the 
nuclear and technological capability and the political 
will to maximize its involvement and influence in a 
strategically important region. Of all the Third 
World areas, the Middle East holds the greatest in- 
terest for the Soviet Union. Whether the expansion- 
ist drive is imperial or ideological in motivation, or 
both, is really beside the point: what is unquestioned 
is the quest of the Soviet political leadership for a 
voice in the basic decisions affecting the future of 
the Middle East. 

Third, Moscow wants to forestall any Chinese in- 
roads. The halcyon days of the Sino-Soviet alliance 
are over. The rift between the two colossi of com- 
munism which developed during the rule of Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev (1955-1964) continues: 
the two remain implacable rivals, “notwithstanding 
repeated efforts to normalize relations. Moscow 
believes that Peking’s interest in the Middle East is 
marginal—since Chinese security is not at stake—and 
that it is shaped by a desire to embarrass the Soviet 
Union. The massive Soviet military and economic 
aid to the key Arab countries, coupled with the latter’s 
dependence on Soviet support in confrontations with 
the West, make the Chinese task difficult. Moreover, 
Peking lacks the resources to supplant Moscow. How- 
ever, China can reinforce the Middle East’s already 
widespread doubts about the totality of Moscow’s 
commitment to the Arabs and can intensify the pres- 
sures under which Moscow must operate. 

For example, in July, 1971, Peking lauded Sudanese 


President Jaafar Mohammad Numeiri’s suppression ` 


of an attempted coup by the pro-Moscow Sudanese 
Communist party. Although riven by factionalism at 
the top, the Sudanese Communist party was well 


organized and influential among trade union and 
professional groups; it played an important role after 
1967 in moving the Sudan closer to the Soviet bloc. 
In 1968, Moscow extended to the Sudan $80 million 
in credits for military equipment and, subsequently, 
offered the Sudan smaller amounts of economic aid. 
There is no evidence that Moscow was behind the 
abortive Communist coup, which it labeled “adven- 
turist,” but its relations with the Sudan have suffered, 
and the Communist party is outlawed. Recently, 
Numeiri has cooled toward Egypt, which he considers 
too close to the U.S.S.R., and has sought to improve 
relations with the conservative Arab governments of 
Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emirates. China 
provided the Sudan with a low-interest $35-million 
economic loan in the summer of 1971, when the 
Sudan broke off relations with the Soviet Union. In 
early 1972, the Chinese and Albanians were the only 
Communists invited to attend the first Congress of 
the Sudanese Arab Socialist Union, the only political 
party now permitted in the Sudan. 

The Chinese have also been active in Yemen since 
the mid-1960’s, and their standing with the govern- 
ment is very good because their technicians work hard 
and keep out of politics, in contrast to the U.S.S.R’s 
advisers, who have a reputation for meddling in 
army intrigue. They have also established diplomatic 
ties with a growing number of countries in the area: 
Libya, Lebanon, Kuwait, Iraq and Ethiopia. 

Perhaps nowhere have the Chinese succeeded in 
sowing more doubt about Moscow’s credibility than 
among the radical “out” groups of Arab politics and 
among the various Palestinian guerrilla organizations, 
such as Al Fatah, the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine, and the Popular Democratic Front. 
Having opened a large embassy in Beirut, the Chinese 
reportedly are active in financing and encouraging 
Arab extremists to maintain an intransigent position 
in the Arab-Israeli dispute. In this way, Peking 
hopes to belittle Soviet aid, to denigrate Moscow for 
shying away from a showdown with the United States 
over the return of Arab territories occupied by Israel 
after the 1967 war, and to feed the notion taking root 
in the Arab world that there is Soviet-American col- 
lusion at the expense of Arab aspirations. In the 
volatile political environment of unsteady Arab 
leaderships, the Chinese capacity for troublemaking 
should not be underestimated. Indeed, there are 
indications of an incipient split in the Syrian Gom- 
munist party leadership, long headed by the staunchly 
pro-Moscow Khalid Bakdesh, in large measure be- 
cause of differences over the party’s attitude toward 
the Arab-Israeli dispute and the authority of Moscow. 

Fourth, the Soviet Union is developing an economic 
stake in Middle East oil and may decide to become a 
major oil trader. The Soviet Union and East Europe 
can absorb a certain amount of Arab oil—the only 
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really valuable natural resource the Arab countries 
possess to repay the Soviet Union for assistance. 
Should Moscow ever extend its influence over Iraq 
and the Persian Gulf, it would acquire an effective 
lever, for diplomatic negotiations with West Europe 
and Japan. 


More than 70 per cent of Soviet trade with the 


Third World is with the Middle East and South Asia. 
The increase in Soviet trade in recent years has been 
greater with Middle Eastern countries. Egypt is the 
U.S.S.R’s most important trading partner in the 
Middle East, accounting for approximately 25 per 
cent of the total. Next in importance are Iran, Irag, 
Syria, Algeria, Turkey and Lebanon. 


In advancing its strategic objectives—to secure its. 


exposed southern border; to further imperial ambi- 
tions and undermine the West’s traditional hold on 
the area; to thwart Chinese aspirations; and to 
acquire economic advantages—the Soviet Union has 
undertaken a combination of diplomatic, military, 
economic and cultural activities, which can best be 
assessed within the context of its foreign policy toward 
specific countries. 


RED STAR ON THE NILE 


The post-Stalin Soviet penetration of the Middle 
East began in Egypt. Western policy in the 1950’s 
placed a premium on creating anti-Soviet military 
pacts and organizing the newly independent Arab 
nations into one vast anti-Communist conglomerate. 
This American penchant for pacts resulted only in 
polarizing the Arab world, whose priority concerns 
were not fear of the Soviet Union or internal Com- 
munist subversion but rather were nation-building, 
intra-Arab world intrigues, and hostility to Israel. 

In Gamal Abdel Nasser, the Egyptian colonel who 
successfully deposed the corrupt King Farouk and 
moved to modernize Egypt, Moscow saw dn oppor- 
tunity to leapfrog the Baghdad Pact’s northern tier 
members (Iran, Turkey, and Iraq) and end its isola- 
tion from the Middle East mainstream by establishing 
a close relationship with Egypt. Under the shrewd 
leadership of Nikita S. Khrushchev, the Soviet Union 
provided Egypt with arms in September, 1955. 
Henceforth the arms race accelerated. For Nasser, 
the arms deal marked the end of the West’s monopoly 
over the region’s balance of power and greatly di- 
minished Egypt’s vulnerability to Western pressure; it 
also enhanced Nasser’s prestige in the Arab world, 
then becoming increasingly anti-Western. For 
Khrushchev, support of Egypt soon gained for the 
Soviet Union a welcome reception among the lead- 
ing Arab nations; it brought Moscow into the main- 
stream of Middle East affairs. 

During the late 1950’s and early 1960’s, the Soviet 
Union extended to Egypt massive economic assistance, 
‚ which helped to build the Aswan High Dam, com- 
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pleted in January, 1971, to expand the Helwan steel . 
complex, and to lay the foundation for Egypt’s infant 
industrialization. This aid, of course, was in addition 
to considerable military assistance. Moscow and 
Cairo had their difficulties, but overall the relationship 
was friendly; it resulted in a Soviet presence in Egypt 
and facilitated the development of Soviet ties with 
other Arab countries. Moscow supported Nasser’s 


` intervention in Yemen (1962-1967)—Egypt’s “Viet- 


nam’”—and generally aligned itself with Nasser on 
matters pertaining to the Middle East. What the 
Soviet Union received by way of tangible return for 
its Investment would certainly not have satisfied any 
“accounting” theory of international politics, since 
there were few instances of concrete dividends ac- 
cruing to Moscow. And, indeed, some Western an- 
alysts believe that one of the reasons underlying 
Khrushchev’s removal in October, 1964, was the 
Politburo’s dissatisfaction with expenditures without 
visible return. 

Egypt’s crushing defeat in the June, 1967, Arab- 
Israeli war proved a boon for Moscow, paving the 
way for a heavy infusion of Soviet military and eco- 
nomic aid and, more important, of Soviet advisers 
and military personnel. Cairo’s dependence was 
total: the army and air force had to be reequipped 
and retrained to handle advanced aircraft and 
surface-to-air missile systems; the economy required 
imports of food (only half of Egypt’s grain is home 
grown), industrial materials, and machinery, much 
of which Moscow financed. The Soviet input into 
Egypt since June, 1967, is estimated at between $2 
billion and $4 billion. 

In her complete dependence on the Soviet Union 
for protection against Israeli raids on Cairo and other 
key urban and industrial centers, Egypt made tangible 
and significant concessions: naval facilities at Alex- 
andria and Port Said, the assignment of five or six 
airfields for the exclusive use of Soviet forces, and 
approval for the construction at Mersa Matruh of a 
major naval “facility” (the term preferred to “base” 
by Third World countries since it does not imply sur- 
render of sovereignty or smack of colonial rule),. to 
be used by the Soviet Mediterranean fleet. These 
concessions, granted to protect Egypt during the re- 
building phase of her military program, richly meet 
Moscow’s need to maintain constant surveillance over 
the activities of the United States Sixth Fleet, thus 
somewhat reducing the latter’s military and political 
utility to NATO planners. Egypt has eased up on 
local Communists (the party remains illegal) as a 
gesture to Moscow. Indeed, in early 1972, two known 
Communists were included in the revised, Cabinet of 
Prime Minister Aziz Sidky, an American-educated 
technocrat who is very much impressed by Soviet, 
industrial organization. Soviet involvement in Egypt- 
tian economic affairs is expected to-increase. How- 
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ever, Moscow’s primary aim’ is continued good rela- 
tions with the Egyptian government, and not a 
Communist takeover. 

A new aspect of the post-June, 1967, Soviet-Egyp- 
tian relationship is the introduction of serious strains, 
stemming from incompatible objectives and the dy- 
namics of Egyptian domestic politics. Moscow re- 
equipped the Egyptian army, but Cairo complains 
that it is not being provided with the offensive weap- 
onry necessary to retake the Israeli-held territories; 
Moscow upholds Egypt’s position that “a just and 
lasting peace in the Middle East can be established 
only if all the provisions of the November 22, 1967, 
resolution of the Security Council are fulfilled,” but 
shies away from a commitment to fight in the event 
that the Egyptians try to force a crossing of the Suez 
Canal; Moscow provides economic assistance, but 
Cairo is impatient with the pace of industrialization; 
the Soviets made the Aswan Dam a reality, but Cairo 
is dismayed by the silting at the base of the dam and 
the ecological runoffs. 

President Anwar Sadat is beset by mounting pres- 
sures from those who want to put an end to the gov- 
ernment’s policy of “no war, no peace,” who want 
either war or a political settlement and a systematic 
democratization of Egyptian society; and from those 
who are uneasy over the spreading Soviet presence 
and influence. In response to the student riots in 
December, 1971, on behalf of democratization and a 


“ decisive policy toward Israel, Sadat went to Moscow 


in early February, 1972, to request offensive weap- 
onry, particularly long-range bombers and amphibious 
craft. He went again in late April, to press his case 
and to persuade Soviet leaders to exact concessions 
on the Middle East from United States President 
Richard Nixon (the Moscow summit conference was 
held from May 22 to 29). The final communiqué, 
issued on April 29, 1972, did state that the Arab states 
“have every justification for using other means . . . 
to regain the Arab territories captured by Israel,” 
thus implying that Moscow accepted the use of force 
as legitimate, a position it has heretofore been re- 
luctant to condone. 

Sadat stressed this point in his May Day speech 
in Alexandria. He gave implicit recognition to rising 
anti-Soviet feeling by chastizing the “defeatists” who 
initiated “the campaign of sowing doubt against the 
Soviet Union and on Arab-Soviet relations—the 
Savage campaign to which our country has been re- 
cently exposed.” Sadat deplored the “recent panic” 
about Egypt’s alleged loss of independence and the 
growth of Soviet influence, and insisted that the 
country was “not in anyone’s zone of influence.” 

On May 19, at a meeting of high ranking Egyptian 
officials and analysts held in the offices of Al-Ahram 
—Egypt’s most influential newspaper—there was con- 
siderable criticism expressed of the U.S.S.R.’s failure 


to adopt a stronger stand in support of the Arab 
cause. Coming three days before the meeting be- 
tween Nixon and Soviet party leader Leonid Brezh- 
nev, the discussions reflected Cairo’s growing dis- 
appointment over the indefinite freeze ‘of the current 
crisis and Moscow’s unwillingness to interpret the 
Soviet-Egyptian Treaty of May 27, 1971, as calling 
for active Soviet participation, military as well as 
diplomatic, in the defeat of Israel. 

On July 18, 1972, President Anwar Sadat, in a 
dramatic demonstration of Egyptian sovereignty and 
displeasure with the Soviet Union, ordered the re- 
moval of Soviet military advisers and personnel from 
the country. On August 5, The New York Times re- 
ported that only a few hundred Soviet technical ad- 
visers still remained in Egypt. Of course, there 
were a number of factors in Sadat’s decision: the 
opposition of elements in the Egyptian military es- 
tablishment to the overbearing attitude of Soviet staff 
officers; the uneasiness of many of Sadat’s supporters 
among the conservative religious community; and 
the desire of the leadership. to boost Egyptian pride 
and patriotism on the eve of the twentieth anniversary 
of the Egyptian Revolution, led by Abdel Gamal 
Nasser. However, the manner in which the announce- 
ment was made public showed Sadat’s calculated de- 
sire to express dissatisfaction with Soviet weapons’ de- 
liveries and especially with Moscow’s unwillingness to 
provide the offensive weapons essential to ensure a 
successful forced crossing of the Suez Canal. Sadat 
also showed the international community that Egypt 
is not a Soviet puppet. 

Soviet-Egyptian relations remain close, but not out 
of a common outlook or unity of purpose. Cairo 
fears that a United States-Soviet “understanding” on 
the Middle East would leave Egypt’s present inferior 
strategic position essentially unchanged. It also views 
with suspicion Moscow’s recent emphasis on im- 
proving bilateral relations with other Arab states, es- 
pecially Iraq, without keeping Egyptian leaders ade- 
quately informed. 


THE SOVIET-IRAQE ENTENTE 


Ever since the overthrow of the Hashemite mon- 
archy in July, 1958, Iraq has been ruled by a succes- 
sion of military cabals. Soviet relations with Iraq 
have fluctuated between friendship and enmity, and 
the position of the Iraqi Communist party has served 
as a weather vane for the diplomatic atmosphere. 
When Iraq withdrew from the Baghdad Pact, Moscow 
immediately extended economic and military assis- 
tance. The first Soviet-Iraqi trade agreement was 
signed on October 11, 1958. In March, 1959, Mos- 
cow agreed to a $500-million loan. Despite repeated 
Western fears, Iraq has not become a Soviet satellite. 

The present government is controlled by a right- 
wing group, headed by President (General) Ahmad 


Hassan al-Bakr, оғ. һе Arab Baath Socialist party, 
which came to power in July, 1968. With Moscow’s 
apparent blessing, it has sought to terminate the 
lengthy campaign to subdue the Kurds, a minority of 
fierce mountain tribes in northern Iraq, led by 
Mustafa al-Barzani, who seeks autonomy for his 
people. The Iraqi-Kurdish settlement of March 11, 
1970, remains in effect, though uneasily. 

The Baathists have drawn closer to the Communist 
world. They recognized Communist China on June 
27, 1971; and accepted a small loan. But it is with 
the Soviet Union that the main connections are being 
established. In April, 1971, Iraq negotiated a $210- 
million economic credit from the Soviet Union for the 
construction of a crude oil supply line at the Mosul 
oil refinery, two hydro-electric stations in northern 
Iraq, a chemical fertilizer plant, and an oil pipeline. 
In June, 1971, other economic agreements were 
signed, including provision for further Soviet develop- 
ment of the rich North Rumaila oil field (note: the 
South Rumaila field lies across the border in Kuwait). 
The North Rumaila field was nationalized by the 
Iraqi government in 1961 and partially turned over 
to the Soviet Union to develop in December, 1967. 

The military-diplomatic relationship between the 
Soviet Union and Iraq was cemented with the signing 
‘of a 15-year treaty of friendship and cooperation on 
April 9, 1972. Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin flew to 
Baghdad for the occasion, the first time such an im- 
portant Soviet political figure had visited Iraq. 
There are three key provisions: Article 8 calls upon 
the two parties to “hold immediate contacts to co- 
ordinate their positions” in the event of a threat to 
the peace or security of either party; Article 9, in 
effect, commits the Soviet Union to continue the 
military buildup of Iraq; and Article 10 says that 
Iraq will not join any anti-Soviet alliance system. 
Aside from the promise of expanded Soviet assistance, 
Iraq can use the implicit backing of a powerful 
patron, in the event of war with Iran, her major rival 
in the region. 

Iraqi-Iranian tensions stem mainly from two 
sources: competing ambitions in the Persian Gulf 
and disagreement over the Shatt al-Arab River. In 
December, 1971, when Great Britain -withdrew from 
the Persian Gulf, she allowed Iran to occupy several 
small unoccupied but strategically important islands 
that guard the entrance to the Straits of Hormuz at 
the eastern approach to the Persian Gulf; the islands 
are also in the'vicinity of as yet untapped oil reserves. 
The Shatt al-Arab River, which is formed by the 
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confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, forms ` 


the Iraqi-Iranian border for about 60 miles as it 


flows into the Persian Gulf: at issue is a 1937 decision: 


which gave most of the river to Iraq (except for a 
three-mile stretch opposite the oil refining center of 
Abadan), thus making Iran’s economic use of the 


river impossible. Both countries are vying for su- 
premacy in the region. 

The Soviet-Iraqi treaty also provides Iraq with 
support in her current fight with Western oil com- 
panies. On June 1, 1972, Iraq nationalized the 
Kirkuk oil field of the Iraq Petroleum Company, a 
consortium owned by British, American, Dutch and 
French firms. It did so because the consortium re- 
fused to accede to the government’s demand for a 
virtual gift of a 20 per cent equity share in the com- 
pany. The Soviet connection becomes important 
for Iraq if no satisfactory settlement is reached, be- 
cause the U.S.S.R. could undertake to refine and 
market Iraqi oil, thereby circumventing the Western 
shipping and marketing network. 

For Moscow, the Soviet-Iraqi Treaty is important 
for several reasons: first, it assures Soviet naval 
vessels of a welcome reception in Iraqi ports and 
strengthens the Soviet presence in the Persian Gulf; 
second, Moscow appears to be getting a hand on one 
of the Middle East’s most important oil taps, a de- 
velopment which could have long-term repercussions 
in Europe; third, the treaty encourages Iraq to ex- 
propriate Western firms and further to undermine the 
economic position and political influence of the 
Western countries; fourth, it has been accompanied 
by an easing of pressure on local Communists, who 
are being permitted and encouraged to cooperate with 
the Baathist government. Indeed, in May, 1972, two 
Iraqi Communists were brought into the Cabinet, the 
first time this has happened since 1958-1963 ; fifth, 
it enables the U.S.S.R. to outflank Iran and Turkey 
and exert additional leverage to ensure good will. 

For the first time in its history, the Soviet Union 
is on the threshold of intimate involvement in Persian 
Gulf affairs. Should the Soviet-Iraqi trade and eco- 
nomic agreement, signed on June 7, 1972, be fully 
and promptly implemented, the Soviet stake in the 
area would increase enormously. 


MOSCOW'S “FORWARD STRATEGY” 


As a region of residual rivalries and tensions, the 
Middle East inevitably attracts superpower attention 
and serves as a cockpit for their global competition. 
Soviet diplomacy has exploited regional disputes 
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In the Soviet Union, “Conservative policies are likely to continue, fea- 
turing stern repression of dissent and caution both in economic develop- 


ment at home and the expansion of national power abroad. . 


The rec- 


ord of the post-Khrushchev years indicates that in any crisis powered by the 
essential conflict between totalitarian politics and social modernization, the 
party leadership will turn further to the right.” 


Party and Society in the Soviet Union 


By R. Junson MITCHELL 


Professor of Political Science, Louisiana State University 


HE NEW SOVIET LEADERSHIP faced four major 
general problems in 1964: the decline of So- 
viet great power prestige, resulting in large 
part from Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s adventurist 
foreign policy, notably his Cuban missile gamble; the 
fragmentation of the world Communist system and 
the hostility of China; the difficulties in Soviet eco- 
nomic development and the effects of the East Euro- 
pean economic crisis of the early 1960’s; and the 
challenge of maintaining party control in a maturing 
totalitarian system—control that appeared somewhat 
threatened both by the effects of the experimentation 
of the Khrushchev years and by the increasing func- 
tional complexity of the Soviet Union’s developing 
social system. ` 
The pattern of response to these major problems 
by the post-Khrushchev leadership can be broadly 
characterized as neo-Stalinist. The restoration with- 
out fanfare of Stalin’s statue outside the Kremlin 
wall symbolizes the approach of the current Soviet 
rulers: a low-key totalitarianism that leaves no doubt 
concerning the realities of power but avoids con- 
frontation whenever possible. There has been a re- 
markable consistency in this pragmatic politics of con- 
solidation since 1964 and, despite evidence of internal 
struggle among the leaders, a virtually unbroken 
facade of harmony and collective leadership, in strik- 
ing contrast to both the Stalin and Khrushchev eras. 
Where violent confrontation has occurred, both inter- 
nally and externally, the outcomes have tended to 
confirm the impression of rationally controlled power- 
seeking. During 1971-1972, however, certain strains 
within the Soviet system raise questions concerning 
the continuing viability of the cautious managerial 
approach that is characteristic of the current Soviet 
leadership. 
Escalation of the campaign against novelist Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn indicates that dissent is a growing 


1 Literaturnaya Gazeta, January 12, p. 13; February 23, 
p. 13; April 19, р. 13. Ё 


problem for the leadership. Solzhenitsyn was attacked 
by Literaturnaya Gazeta (January, February, and 
April, 1972) for the publication of his novel August 
1914 by a West German publisher. In the January 
article, an attempt was made to discredit the Solz- 
henitsyn family on grounds of its anti-revolutionary 
social origins; the second and third articles concen- 
trated upon claimed historical inaccuracies in Solz- 
henitsyn’s novel and his alleged pro-German, anti- 
Russian bias. The April article defended the gains 
made by Byelorussians under the Communist regime 
and pointed out the war losses sustained by the Byelo- 
russians at the hands of the Germans, whom Solz- 
henitsyn was claimed to favor. The appeal to na- 
tionalism in these articles is not surprising in view of 
the increasingly close connection between nationalities 
problems and dissent related to civil liberties that has 
become apparent within the past year. This connec- 
tion can be observed in the continuing tension be- 
tween the regime and Soviet Jews and in unrest in 
the Ukraine and Lithuania. 


EXPULSION OF DISSIDENTS 

The Committee for State Security (KGB) has re- 
cently forced Jewish (and in some cases non-Jewish) 
dissidents to emigrate to Israel in lieu of indefinite 
imprisonment. Because of discrimination within the 
Soviet Union, emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel has 
greatly increased within the past two years. The 
KGB has used this emigration as a cover for the ex- 
pulsion of political dissidents, many of whom have no 
real connection with Zionism or with Israel. The 
most notable of these cases has been that of Yosif 
Brodsky, a Leningrad poet and a leader in the move- 
ment for the expansion of civil liberties. Brodsky, 
who spent a year in a labor colony above the Arctic 
Circle in the 1960’s for- publication in the under- 
ground press (samizdat) was forced to emigrate in 
June, 1972. 


The Ukraine has long been а ѕоигсе of trouble for 


the Kremlin; Ukrainian nationalism has apparently 
not diminished very much after 50 years of repression. 
Recently, many prominent members of the Ukrainian 
intelligentsia have become closely identified with the 
civil liberties movement. The Moscow response has 
been a predictable crackdown on dissidents. In No- 
vember, 1970, the historian Valentin Moroz was sen- 
tenced to nine years imprisonment and five years in 
exile. In mid-January, 1972, a wave of arrests of 
some 40 dissidents in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and 
elsewhere included such prominent Ukrainian writers 
as Vyacheslav Chornovil, author of the Chornovil 
Papers, which recounted the illegalities of earlier ar- 
rests and trials of Ukrainian dissidents and had been 
published in the West, and the literary critic Ivan 
Svitlichny. The house of Ivan Dzhuba, another 
prominent literary critic, was searched; in March, 
Dzhuba was expelled from the Writers Union of the 
Ukraine.? Waves of repression have occurred period- 
ically in the Ukraine since 1965. It thus appears that 
elimination of the obvious manifestations of political 
dissent with nationalist overtones in the Ukraine is a 
continuing important goal for the current leadership. 
While the regime has certainly not stamped out op- 
position in the Ukraine, the movement for civil liber- 
ties there has been at least temporarily checked by the 
virtually complete removal of the dissidents’ leader- 
ship. i 

Two days of rioting by several thousand youths in 
the Lithuanian city of Kaunas in mid-May, 1972, 
pointed to a link between nationalism and the drive 
for civil liberties in the Baltic area. The rioting was 
set off by the self-immolation of a 20-year-old Lithua- 
nian Catholic, Roman Kalanta, who apparently com- 
mitted suicide to protest discrimination against Lith- 
uanian Catholics. Soldiers had to be called in to 
assist police in suppressing the riot by the young Lith- 
uanians who shouted “Freedom for Lithuania” as 
they clashed with the security forces. The situation 
in Lithuania had been simmering since late March, 
when some 17,000 Lithuanian Catholics signed a 
petition to the United Nations complaining about 
discrimination and denial of religious freedom.? 

Reports in the Soviet press containing criticisms of 
party organizational work in Georgia demonstrate 
that the top party leadership is also dissatisfied with 
the continuing strength of Georgian nationalism and 
the maintenance of a high degree of cultural auton- 
omy by the Georgians; party officials in that republic 
have been sharply criticized for failure properly to 
inculcate party members and citizens with a “Marxist- 
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3 Seo Hedrick Smith, “Some Cracks in the Kremlin Wall,” 
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Leninist world-view” and the spirit of “proletarian 
internationalism.” 

These developments are rather embarrassing to the 
leadership in view of repeated claims that the Soviet 
Union has solved its nationalities problem and that 
the regime enjoys almost universal consensual sup- 
port. While the proportion of Soviet citizens directly 
involved in political dissent remains, of course, small, 
the problem is growing and can no longer be lightly 
dismissed by the leadership. The general roundup of 
dissidents in the Moscow area before President Rich- 
ard Nixon’s May, 1972, visit shows that the leadership 
is highly sensitive to the threat of negative effects 
upon the regime’s international image posed by overt 
expressions of discontent. The arrest of historian 
Pyotr Yakir in late June by the KGB makes it clear 
that the Kremlin is determined to silence dissent, 
whatever the cost to its image. Yakir, the most out- 
spoken of Moscow’s dissidents, had long enjoyed an 
unusual degree of protection because his father was 
General Iona Yakir, who was executed in Stalin’s 
purge of the Red Army and posthumously rehabili- | 
tated by Khrushchev. The obvious evolution of 
Stalinism involved in a move against someone like 
Yakir no longer deters the leadership. 


THE PARTY AND COERCIVE FORCES IN THE SYSTEM 


The drive against dissent would appear to give the 
police a greater functional role in the system than 
has been the case at any time since 1953. This raises 
the question of a possible resurgence of police power 
outside regular institutional channels as in the time 
of Lavrenti Beria. Since 1953, this power has been 
checked by a division of police functions among gov- 
ernmental structures in addition to the elimination of 
certain aspects of the police apparatus. ‘The leading 
role of the KGB, led by Yury V. Andropov, an alter- 
nate member of the Politburo, in the campaign against 
dissent, may well appear to many in the Soviet system 
as the harbinger of a return to an undisguised police 
state. An action by the Collegium of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs (MVD) in the winter of 1971-1972 
suggests that certain elements in the system are aware 
of the dangers in any expansion of KGB power and 
are prepared to move against it. The Collegium put 
forward a proposal for a central all-Union authority 
for the volunteer militia, which numbers nearly seven 
million members. 

There is clearly a competitive situation between 
Andropov’s KGB and the MVD, directed by Nikolai 
A. Shchelokov; this proposal originating with the 
MVD is no dcubt partially aimed at providing an 
additional check against the rise of КСВ power. 
From the standpoint of the general policy of the top 
leadership, such a centralization offers the additional 
advantage of maximum control of the masses at mini- 
mal cost, in terms of both material resources and 
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public relations. The proposal was strongly endorsed 
by Izvestia, indicating support from the governmental 
` apparatus. What is envisioned is apparently a diffu- 
sion of power among four nationally centralized secur- 
ity forces; the KGB, the MVD, the volunteer militia 
and the Border Guards. 

The expansion of externally oriented coercive forces 
also raises questions concerning the relationship of 
these forces to the party. The increasing emphasis 
upon the Warsaw Treaty Organization called for by 
the Brezhnev Doctrine, the buildup of Soviet naval 
forces in the Mediterranean and elsewhere, the 
achievement of nuclear parity with the United States, 
and the massive deployment of forces against China 
have all tended to increase the internal influence of 
the military establishment. The Defense Minister, 
Marshal Andrei A. Grechko, is the most powerful 
figure in that position since Marshal G. K. Zhukov in 
the mid-1950’s. However, Grechko’s influence ap- 
pears to be confined to defense and foreign policy. 
There has not been a military member of the Politburo 
since Zhukov. 

On the other hand, one indication of the increasing 
importance of coercive forces within the system is the 
fact that 13.4 per cent of new full members of the 
party’s Central Committee elected in 1971 were drawn 
from military and police ranks, as compared to 8.5 
per cent of the old members; percentages of military 
and policy representation among full members of the 
Central Committee elected in 1956 and 1966 were 
7.5 and 8.2, respectively. While this increase is im- 
pressive and reflects the influence of the coercive 
structures in the political system as a whole, the effect 
of this representation upon the internal functioning 
of the party appears minimal. 

The party has apparently largely realized the ob- 
jective set after the death of Stalin of reestablishing 
its predominant position in Soviet society and keep- 
ing other social structures firmly under its control. 
The main outlines of the political process in this ma- 
turing totalitarian system now appear as follows: in- 
stitutionalized bargaining between the party and other 
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structures created by the revolutionary transformation 
of society; a relationship between the party and the 
masses, featuring an attempt to build consensus, sup- 
plemented by coercion where necessary; and the 
mobilization of social resources to achieve the regime’s 
goals in great power politics and in economic .develop- 
ment. In this process, the party is frequently sub- 
jected to contradictory pressures that place consider- 
able strain upon its ability to adjust to changes in the 
environment. For example, the impressive Soviet 
military buildup since 1965 has gained the Soviets 
new respect as a great power but this has been pur- 
chased at the price of the continued postponement of 
consumer saitsfaction. While the regime has had 
some success in controlling the pace of rising expecta- 
tions among the masses, growing awareness of condi- 
tions outside the Communist system has made it 
necessary to demonstrate movement toward equaliza- 
tion of Soviet living standards with those of the West. 
In recognition of this need, the 24th Party Congress 
in 1971 provided for increased consumer allocations 
in the ninth five year plan. 

In line with the decisions of the 24th Party Con- 
gress, measures have been taken to give priority in 
allocations to certain branches of light industry and 
to improve the quality of consumer goods.” However, 
the raising of living standards to a level comparable 
with those in the West requires both a reduction in 
allocations for military purposes and a marked in- 
crease in labor productivity. The recent Soviet at- 
tempts to promote normalization of relations with 
the United States and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many reflect in part this Soviet need for reallocation of 
resources. But even if all goes well with the Amer- 
ican détente, substantial savings on defense cannot 
be expected within the near future, given established 
Soviet goals in various parts of the world. Moreover, 
the record on labor productivity for 1971 suggests 
that no major breakthrough can be expected during 
the period covered by the ninth five year plan.§ Ur- 
gent efforts are being made to assimilate Western 
techniques in automation and systems analysis? but 
here the Soviets are still far behind the Western coun- 
tries. The Soviet experience with regard to the in- 
troduction of computers points up the difficulties in 
playing “catch up” with the United States in certain 
areas of advanced technology.’® 

Soviet living standards are unlikely to change very 
much relative to those of the West within the next 
few years. Nevertheless, there has been a steady rise 
in absolute terms; the average Soviet citizen fares far 
better in a material sense than he did 10 or 15 years 
ago. Slow but steady increases in the availability of 
housing, automobiles, television and other items of 
consumer demand have made something resembling 
a Western life style possible for a portion of the 
citizenry. The party, of course, claims credit for the 
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+ logical demands. 


improvement in living conditions and has made spe- 


cial efforts to identify itself.as the champion of the 
consumer interest against the incompetence or indif- 
ference of other bureaucratic structures in the society. 
Moreover, the highly developed and effective Soviet 
system of comprehensive social security tends to re- 
duce, the potential of negative political effects in- 
volved in unfavorable comparisons of living stan- 
аагаз.21 

When faced with a choice between guns and butter, 
the present Soviet leadership is likely to choose guns, 
as has usually been the case in the past. While rising 
consumer expectations and the increasing functional 
complexity of the society make such a choice more 
difficult now, one advantage of the Kremlin leader- 
ship is that the industrial base has expanded greatly 
over the last 10 years. When the Soviet Union sur- 
passed the United States in coal and steel production 
for the first time in 1971, this was rightly hailed as 
one of the major achievements of Soviet society. Al- 
though there now appears to be a low payoff for the 
leadership in projecting an image of a hostile threat- 
ening America, the goal of overtaking the United 
States in various areas set by Khrushchev struck a 
responsive chord among the populace, and evidence 
of parity in military power, in diplomacy, and in 
certain areas of industrial production obviously greatly 
enhances the prestige of the current leadership. 


Rapid industrial development in the Soviet Union · 


has produced some of the same problems as in capital- 
istic societies and some of the same issues, with a 
resulting clash in political interests between struc- 
tures created by that development. Thus the party 
must adjudicate between conflicting interests and it 
may be difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile all 
goals set by the regime. The current Soviet drive 
against pollution is a case in point. As is true in the 
United States, the requirements of industrial develop- 
ment and employment of labor conflict with eco- 
While the Soviet press indicates 
broad awareness оѓ а growing problem that will soon 
reach massive proportions, achievement in environ- 
mental matters has been slow, halting and generally 
unimpressive.!? For example, the pollution of Lake 
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Baikal has been an issue for years, but the planned 
clean-up has evidently been largely sabotaged by in- 
dustrial managers and low-level governmental bureau- 
crats. 

Where no conflict of infrastructural interests is in- 
volved, the leadership might be expected to produce 
the mobilization of society for goal achievement more 
effectively, as in the case of the widely publicized 
campaign against alcoholism launched last surnmer. 
However, the stiff new regulations against the sale of 
vodka in most public places and the planned reduc- 
tion in vodka production’* may have negative side- 
effects. Widespread alcoholism is no doubt sympto- 
matic of the grueling pressures endemic to Soviet soci- 
ety; vodka to a certain extent has served as a safety- 
valve for certain forms of discontent. While the drive 
against alcoholism will almost certainly result in some 
rise in production efficiency, it may serve to accen- 
tuate the already barely tolerable psychological pres- 
sures upon many Soviet citizens. 

In all these matters, the leadership is endeavoring 
to cope with the increasingly complex problems of a 
developing industrial society without risking any less- 
ening of political control. Gone are the bold and 
imaginative, if sometimes nearly disastrous, schemes 
of Khrushchev; the absence of risk-taking is likely to 
lead to apathy and boredom, which may be a weapon 
of political control, too. But the leadership seems 
concerned to assure that such apathy and boredom 
are not found in party ranks. Khrushchev’s vision of 
a “state of the entire people” has almost entirely van- 
ished, and has been replaced by an increasingly elitist 
conception of the relation between party and people. 


PARTY ORGANIZATION AND LEADERSHIP 


Certain aspects of Lenin’s original model of party 
organization have been strongly emphasized in both 
the rhetoric and the practice of the current leader- 
ship: centralization of authority, a professional elite, 
rigorous grounding in theory, and concentration upon 
a political, as opposed to a strictly economic, struggle. 
There has also been strong emphasis upon the party 
as bearing a multi-functional responsibility in Soviet 
society, with the consequent requirement for high 
levels of efficiency throughout the party organization. 

The tendency toward an even more pronounced 
elitist role for the party than heretofore is indicated 
by the slowing down of increments in party member- 
ship. Increases in total membership, full and candi- 
date, averaged about six per cent annually between 
1962 and 1966. Between 1966 and 1970, the average 
annual increase was 3.8 per cent.5 The tendency to 
render the CPSU more of a quantitatively measurable 
elite will be accentuated by the purge of party ranks 
through means of the exchange of membership cards, 
to be carried out in 1973 and 1974. This exchange 
of party cards, approved by the 24th Party Congress 
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in 1971, is designed to weed out “inactive and unre- 
~liable” party members. Plans for the exchange were 
completed in June, 1972, by Ivan V. Kapitonov, the 


‘. member of the party secretariat in charge of cadres, 


who will direct the purge.*® 

Not only has there been a general slowdown and 
stabilization in party membership; there has also de- 
veloped a remarkable stability in the upper echelons 
of the party. This is-reflected strikingly іп the com- 
position of the Central Committee. A record num- 
ber, 139 of the 175 1961 full members, were retained 
at the 23d Congress in 1966, when total full member- 
ship was expanded to 195; 153 of the 235 full mem- 

_bers elected at the 24th Congress in 1971 were in- 
cumbents.?” f 

The Politburo also displays a high degree of stabil- 
ity. The 11 full Politburo members elected in 1966 
were all retained at the 24th Congress of 1971, when 
four new full members were added. Of the 26 per- 
sons who held rank as full or candidate members of 
the Politburo or members of the Secretariat between 
1966 and 1969, 25 were still in this top ruling circle 
in the summer of 1972. 

This stability at the tops lends superficial credence 
to Kremlin claims concerning the reality of collective 
leadership. However, it is clear that a power struggle 
continues, reflected in changes within the govern- 

. ment and party during the past year. These changes 


` indicate that Brezhnev is more fully in control than 


ever before. First, Gennadi Voronov, a full member 
of the Politburo, was replaced as Premier of the Rus- 
sian Republic last year by Mikhail Solomentsev, Party 
Secretary for Heavy Industry. Then, in May, 1972, 
Pyotr Shelest, Party Secretary for the Ukraine since 
1963 and a full member of the Politburo, was replaced 
by Vladimir Scherbitsky, a Brezhnev protégé and 
perhaps the First Secretary’s strongest supporter 
among the full members of the Politburo. Scherbitsky 
was one of four new full members added to the Polit- 
buro at the 24th Party Congress in 1971. All of the 


_ „others, У. V. Grishin, D. A. Kunaev, and F. D. Kula- 


kov, have also been closely identified with Brezhnev 
in the past. 

The jockeying for power at the top of the party is 
connected with positions on major issues. Some 
members of the Politburo, including Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin and President Nikolai Podgorny, are be- 
lieved consistently to take positions somewhat more 
liberal than those of First Secretary Leonid Brezhnev. 
At the other extreme are the hard-liners who consider 
Brezhnev’s centrist positions too liberal. Shelest, 
clearly identified with the right wing, is known to 
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have opposed both the new orientation toward con- 
sumer goods and the policy of accommodation with 
the United States. This, no doubt, was a factor in 
his ouster but there are indications that Shelest’s fail- 
ure to curb dissent effectively in the Ukraine also 
contributed heavily to his downfall. 

Brezhnev has also moved to secure his influence in 
certain areas where his control was previously re- 
ported to be uncertain, notably in Kazakhstan. The 
signal honors and unusual praise in the press accorded 
to D. A. Kunaev, full Politburo member and First 
Secretary of the Kazakhstan party, on the occasion of 
his sixtieth birthday last winter, is probably reflective 
of a clear orientation by Kunaev toward Brezhnev’s 
сатр.2% 

There has been speculation concerning a probable 
shakeup in the Politburo. In a reshuffle, Solomentsev 
is almost certain to move up to full Politburo member- 
ship. Such a change would further solidify Brezhnev’s 
power; however, there are still checks upon the First 
Secretary’s complete domination of the party. “In 
addition to Kosygin and Podgorny, Politburo mem- 
bers who retain a large measure of independence from 
Brezhnev include Andrei Kirilenko and Mikhail 
Suslov. Alexander Shelepin has long been recognized 
as an opponent of Brezhnev, but his influence has 
been steadily declining for several years. The exclu- 
sion of Shelepin’s close associate, V. Y. Semitchastny, 
from the new Central Committee in 1971 completed 
the virtual elimination of the “Komsomol” group that 
had strongly supported the trade union leader. Not- 
ably, Shelepin’s name appeared last among the old 
members in Brezhnev’s announcement concerning the 
new Politburo at the 24th Party Congress in 1971. 
The two members immediately ahead of Shelepin on 
the list, Shelest and Voronov, have since lost their 
jobs. 

Average age of the Politburo is now almost 62: 
Brezhnev is 66, Kosygin, 68, and Podgorny, 69. Real 
innovation is unlikely from this aging leadership, 
whether or not Brezhnev further consolidates his 
power. Conservative policies are likely to continue, 
featuring stern repression of dissent and caution both 
in economic development at home and the expansion 
of national power abroad. However, the continuing 
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“In the 1970's, the Soviet economy has to produce not just more but 
more efficiently; it must make better goods more cheaply. In the last 


analysis, the problem of efficiency . 


economic system.” 


. concerns the very nature of the 


The Soviet Economy: 
| An Overview 


By Јам S. PRYBYLA 
Professor of Economics, The Pennsylvania State University 


HE PERFORMANCE OF ANY ECONOMY can be 

measured by two yardsticks: quantity and 

quality of output. Quantity of output is al- 
most self-explanatory: the turning out of more goods 
this year than last. The ability of the Soviet economy 
to produce volume is not seriously questioned insofar 
as producer goods are concerned. The supply of con- 
sumer goods has lagged behind because a conscious 
decision had been made to this effect by leaders able 
to bend consumer resistance to their will. It may be 
presumed that once the decision is reversed, the pro- 
duction of industrial consumer goods will pick up 
quite rapidly. 

Farm output has been a problem for a variety of 
‘reasons. For 30 years the collective farm sector was a 
forced savings mine and the collective farmers were 
treated like serfs. The state was not interested in 
total farm output as such, but only in that part of it 
needed by the planners to carry out the center’s in- 
dustrialization schemes. Economically, the collective 
farm was a tax weapon; politically, it was a close rela- 

· tive of the forced labor camp. If only because of the 
human injury suffered by the rural population under 
this regime, a reversal of leadership attitudes toward 
the collective farm sector may not bring about an 
automatic increase in the volume of agricultural pro- 
duction. The volume of innovative ideas is no prob- 
lem: vast sums of money are spent on education and 
research and, like everyone else, the intellectuals reg- 
ularly overfulfill their plans. 

For an economy striving to lift itself out of under- 
development, the ability to generate volume of output, 
even on a limited front, represents strength. The 
fact that some goods multiply more rapidly than 
others is not a handicap at the beginning, when the 
alternative to more of some goods is no goods at all. 
‘However, this selective, quantity-biased method of 
growth spawns its own negation: the modern econ- 
omy made up of countless interrelated, interdependent 
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and interchangeable parts. The economic system, 
rude and simple at the beginning, becomes complex, 
delicate, and sensitive to rough handling. In such a 
setting the pursuit of quantity and the storming now 
of this, now of the other, target, can be prejudicial to 
the economy’s need for balance, coordination, flexi- 
bility, marginal adjustments, and the simultaneous 
solution of millions of equations. At this stage, qual- 
ity of growth and management becomes the overrid- 
ing objective. 

Quality in economics may be defined narrowly or 
in a broad sense. It is quality in the first sense that 
is of urgent and immediate concern to the Soviet 
Union these days. In this narrow interpretation, 
quality means: 

1. Rising factor productivity, that is, obtaining 
additional increments of output from the same num- 
ber or fewer inputs than before. One of the most 
important preoccupations of the Soviet leadership to- 
day is with raising labor and capital productivity. 

2. Scientific and technical progress. The problem 
is, first, how to generate such progress and, second, 
how to embody it in production on a continuing basis. 
Because of the day-to-day pressures of the production 
plan, the Soviets have a problem of striking the proper 
balance between basic and applied research. How- 
ever, the most difficult question is how to induce en- 
terprise managers to adopt new methods and technol- 
ogies of production. 

3. Correspondence of output with user demand at 
the least cost. In market economics, this is expressed 
as price = marginal cost, or price of factor = value of 
the factor’s marginal product. The ramifications are 
many, the most obvious of which in the Soviet Union 
is expressed in the complaints of industrial and house- 
users about the type, assortment, styling, durability, 
suitability, and so on of the goods consumed. 

Such dissatisfaction is a symptom of deeper ills. 


. The most basic among these is the theoretical and pol- 
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icy disregard of demand, that is, of the user. Marx- 
ist economics, like its Ricardian forebear, is a science 
of supply based on average cost, deficient in demand 
analysis, utility consciousness and marginalist cal- 
culation. This doctrinal trait is given substance by 
the economic system built by Stalin which, in its con- 
cern with crude growth, concentrated on supply; and, 


.. with its autocratic temper, denied participation in the 


decision-making process to everyone except the mono- 
party government. 

Where there is no theory of demand and just one 
participant making resource allocation decisions on 
behalf of all, the correspondence of output with user 
demand at something vaguely approaching least cost 
will emerge only by accident, if at all. In the absence 

- of an electronic solution—such course being ruled out 
at present by technological obstacles—the way toward 
a rough correspondence of output with user demand 
at approximately least cost lies through decentraliza- 
tion of the choice-making process. This means cre- 
ating autonomous nodes of decision-making power 
within the economic system, the nodes consisting of 
citizens in their capacity as consumers, producers and 
enterprise managers. 

Like ‘the Yugoslav economy and, to a lesser extent, 
the Hungarian, the Soviet economy has to be democ- 
ratized. For one thing, laws governing contract and 
property have to be radically changed.* From being 
a technical question of economic theory, the corre- 
spondence of output with user demand at least cost 
quickly becomes a political question. To be effective 
in this particular meaning of quality, economic reform 
must be accompanied by a psychological reform, the 
dimensions of which stagger the imagination, given 
the intellectual climate at the top of the Soviet bu- 
reaucratic pyramid. 


THE PROBLEM OF EFFICIENCY 


The three aspects of economic quality in the nar- 
row sense revolve around efficiency. The Soviet 
economy has to produce not just more but more effi- 
ciently; it must make better goods more cheaply. In 
.the last analysis, the problem of efficiency hinges on 
methods, tools, and procedures of macro and micro 
management. It concerns the very nature of the 
economic system. The present system was originally 
constructed to heave the country out of underdevelop- 


1 Valuable work оп the legal implications of decentralizing 
the economy has been done by Svetozar Pejovich in, for 
example, his “The Firm, Monetary Policy and Property 
Rights in a Planned Economy,” Western Economic Journal, 
September, 1969, and (with E. Furubotn), “Property Rights 
and ‘the Behavior of the Firm in a Socialist State: The Ex- 
ample of Yugoslavia,” Zeitschrift fiir Nationalökonomie, 
No. 3—4, 1970. For a Soviet managerial view, see Izvestia, 
April 25, 1972, р. 3. For a Soviet inventor’s view, see Ye. 
Yefimov, “The Innovator and the Law,” Pravda, February 
4, 1972, р. 2. 

2 Bertrand Russell, Portraits -from Memory and Other 
Essays (New York: 1951), p. 124. 


ment. It did this in a short time, cruelly and ruth- 
lessly. But Stalin’s engine of growth is now obsolete, 
nearly incapable of detecting and responding to more 
subtle qualitative changes, wasteful of resources, and 
chained to bureaucratic routine. Hence’ the lively 
debate about reform and the more hesitant attempts 
to translate portions of the debate into policy. 

The Soviets have begun to understand that centrally 
unapproved spontaneity in the economic system is not 
necessarily anarchy, and that it is not enough to auto- 
mate the production line. The social system itself 
must automatically perceive and adjust to new oppor- 
tunities and ever wider spectra of alternative and 
competing choices. It is less important for Soviet 
output to catch up with American than for the Soviet 
economic system to catch up with Soviet technology. 
The problem is summed up in the single notion of 
trust. After 50 years of tutelage, perhaps the time 
has come for the Soviet leadership to trust its citizens; 
to recognize that individual human beings, when 
given a sense of being in control of their own destiny, 
are excellent adaptive mechanisms; that on the whole 
they respond more eagerly and constructively to gen- 
eralized, indirect and positive behavioral signals than 
to detailed, direct and negative prods. To breathe 
new life into the Soviet economy what is needed is 
not just to change the formal organization, but to re- 
duce it; to replace administrative coordination with 
a coordinative mechanism that springs from a multi- 
tude of decisions taken independently, in response to 
a common set of price signals, the prices themselves 
reflecting the choices of many participants. Years 
ago Bertrand Russell observed that the greater the 
organization, the less the liberty, and that “the larger 
the organization, the greater becomes the gap in 
power between those at the top and those at the bot- 
ton, and the more likelihood there is of oppression.”? 
In a real sense the Soviet economic system remains op- 
pressive. 

In a wider interpretation, quality concerns the hu- 
man meaning of economic life. For a long time in 
the West—and still today in the Soviet Union—“big- 
ger” and “more efficient” were equated with “de- 
sirable.” The quality of economic systems was con- 
sidered almost exclusively within these restrictive 
parameters. In the last decade, this view has been 
challenged in the West. The seemingly endless mul- 
tiplication of wants and the exploitation of the earth 
to satisfy those wants and stimulate new ones are no 
longer seen as proof of wisdom. There is a wide- 
spread if as yet vague feeling that the achievement of 
quality in the narrow sense may prejudice quality of 
economic life in a broader, more humane meaning of 
the term. 

The paradox is common to all modern economic 
systems, not just to the Soviet. Decentralization of 
resource-allocating decisions and the concomitant pri- 


vatization of transaction and property rights may in- 
deed help produce more and better goods more 
cheaply, but it leaves unanswered the question of 
whether running ever faster and with less waste mo- 
tion on the economic treadmill is worthwhile. It 
should be remembered that the decentralized coordi- 
nating mechanism which might make the Soviet econ- 
omy more efficient postulates that rational behavior 
is based on egoism. Through market competition, 
private wants—the original name for them was “vices” 
—turn into public benefits in this scheme. The So- 
viet reluctance to decentralize and privatize is in large 
part traceable to the rejection of individual self-in- 
terest as the motive force of the economy, and to a 
lack of confidence in the ability of markets to trans- 
form private self-interest into public benefit. The 
practical outcome, as distinct from doctrinal presump- 
tion, has been that in the Soviet Union only public 
self-interest got a hearing. The assumption that a 
leadership issuing from revolution and self-perpetuat- 
ing itself ever since knows what is best for society and 
for each individual is one of those Rousseauian mysti- 
fications that has well served dictators over the cen- 
turies. 


QUANTITY SINCE THE 1965 REFORM 


The reforms initiated in 1965 were intended to 
raise the quality of Soviet economic performance in 
the narrow sense. The original idea was to replace 
many administrative indicators of success by market- 
evolved instruments, especially prices. „Тһе idea was 
never fully implemented because of the reluctance of 
those in charge of the reform to let market instru- 
ments act in a market way. Price’ in the Soviet 
Union still do not reflect relative scarcities, nor do 
they act as allocating devices. Industrial wholesale 
prices are insulated from state retail prices and stand 
in an artificial relationship to agricultural procure- 
ment prices. They are fixed centrally and cannot be 
changed except by administrative intervention. Us- 
ing market-evolved instruments in a non-market way, 
that is, for administrative centralizing ends, is like try- 
ing to play Chopin’s Etudes, Opus 25, on an oil drum: 
it can be done, but it’s not the same thing. The re- 
forms did not include consumers in the decision- 
making process and gave enterprise managers only the 
illusion of choice-making power. Even the little 


3 “Report of the USSR Central Statistical Board on Re- 
sults of Fulfillment of State Plan for Development of Na- 
tional Economy of USSR for 1971,” Pravda, January 23, 
1972. The figures for passenger car production are from 
Narodnoie khoziaistvo SSSR v 1970 godu (National Econ- 
. omy of the USSR in 1970); Sotsialisticheskaya industriia, 

` December 24, 1971; Pravda, November 25, 1971, and Jan- 
чагу 23, 1972. 

+ “Report of the USSR Central Statistical Administration 
on the Results of the Fulfillment of the State Plan by USSR 
Industry in the First Quarter of 1972,” Pravda, April 23, 
1972, pp. 1-2. 
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power they received in 1965 has been nibbled away 
by the centralizers, 

The first year (1971) of the ninth five-year plan 
and the record of the first quarter of 1972 may help 
give some idea of the degree to which the intent of 
the reforms is being fulfilled. 

From the point of view of quantity, 1971 and the 
first quarter of 1972 have been quite satisfactory. In 
1971, national income grew by 6 per cent, almost 
exactly as planned; gross industrial output rose by 
7.8 per cent (6.9 per cent planned), with consumer 
goods output rising by 7.9 per cent (7.4 per cent 
planned). Gross agricultural output was expected to 
rise by 5.5 per cent. There was no increase, however, 
because of exceptionally unfavorable weather. De- 
spite this, the previous year’s bumper harvests of grain 
were maintained at a level of 180 million tons. In- 
dustrial labor productivity—a quality indicator—rose 
by 6.3 per cent compared with a planned increase of 
5.9 per cent. Domestic output of passenger automo- 
biles, which was 344,000 units in 1970, climbed to 
529,000 units in 1971. By 1975, the plan stipulates 
the production of 1,260,000 passenger cars, of which 
360,000 are scheduled for domestic (mainly official) 
3 

Compared with the first quarter of 1971, the vol- 
ume of industrial production in the corresponding 
quarter of 1972 increased by 7 per cent, labor pro- 
ductivity in industry by 5.5 per cent, the output of light 
industry by 4 per cent, that of food industry by 3 per 
cent, and the supply of cultural, everyday, and house- 
hold goods by 10 per cent. The quarterly plan for in- 
dustry was overfulfilled by all ministries and repub- 
lics.4 The rates of growth of all major indicators in 
1971 and of industrial output in the first quarter of 
1972 were, however, below the rates required to fulfill 
the 1971-1975 plan. The annual average rates of 
growth needed to fulfill the five-year plan are: na- 
tional income, 7 per cent, industrial production, 8 per 
cent (8.2 per cent for consumer goods), gross agricul- 
tural output, 4 per cent, and labor productivity in in- 
dustry, 6.8 per cent. These planned growth rates, it 
should be noted, are below those attained during the 
preceding five-year period (1966-1970). 

The quantitative performance of the economy un- 
der the reform encouraged the leaders in November, 
1971, to opt for the higher range of many of the five- 
year plan’s growth brackets and to revise slightly up- 
ward some other key targets. Gratifying as this was, 
the main problem which the reform set out to solve 
was, as we have seen, deficient quality in the narrow 
sense. 


QUALITY SINCE THE 1965 REFORM 
Here the picture is more clouded. Despite the re- 


‘ported overfulfillment of labor productivity norms, | 


the array of inducements for managers to use their 
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fixed capital more fully and rationally and adopt mod- 
ern standards of production and output, and the up- 
grading of prices, the old problems are much in 
evidence: labor hoarding, underutilization of fixed 
capital, high investment costs, lengthy construction 
and assimilation periods, unfinished and unfinishable 
building projects, erratic supply schedules, resistance 
to innovation at the ministry and plant levels, below 
standard inputs, shoddy workmanship, and a hit-and- 
miss concordance of final output with consumer de- 
mand. The Soviet press is full of complaints by cus- 
tomers about suppliers, and by suppliers about the 
There are the usual threats by 
government and party officials, backed by ad hoc ad- 
ministrative measures designed to put out brush fires, 
but in reality working at cross purposes. Їп this 
jungle the loser is the citizen. 

A few examples of quality problems under the three 
headings explained earlier will help clarify what is 
involved. 


callousness of buyers. 


FACTOR PRODUCTIVITY 


Underemployment of labor in Soviet agriculture, 
industry and services is notorious. So far, all at- 
tempts to reduce staffs while at the same time raising 
output have met with slight success. Given the low 
rate of natural population increase and the shortage 
of machine operators and other skilled and semi- 
skilled workers—especially acute in the developing 
areas of Siberia and the Far East—the need to in- 
crease labor productivity is central to the Soviet 
Union’s determination to sustain relatively high 
growth rates in the future. The economic reforms 
of 1965-1967 clearly fell short of expectations in this 
respect. The economic levers they set up to this end 
(profit, profitability and sales as the main indicators 
of enterprise success, the Material Incentives Fund of 
the enterprise, higher money incomes and more stable 
procurement norms for collective farms, and other 
measures) appear to have been counterproductive in 
themselves, and at odds with the surviving rules and 
regulations of the administrative ancien régime. 

The two basic causes of the reform’s failure to raise 
labor productivity by economic means seem to be, first, 
the continuing emphasis by the planners on quantity 
of output which, despite all formalistic changes, re- 
mains the enterprise managers’ first commandment, 
and the associated tautness of the annual plans; and 
second, the failure of the reform to give managers the 
right to determine the size, distribution and other di- 
‚ mensions of the enterprise wages fund. Under the 
rules of the Material Incentive Funds, the size of man- 
agerial bonuses is linked to the size of the enterprise’s 
wages fund. As matters stand, for a manager to show 
zeal in raising labor productivity through unscheduled 
reductions in his work force amounts to asking the 
state to cut his wages fund in the following year, and 


by the same token the base from which managerial 
bonuses are calculated. Moreover, administrative un- 
certainty makes it rational for the manager to keep 
in reserve as much labor as he can get away with, 
just in case. Quite often, profit, profitability, and 
sales targets are changed upwards at short notice: a 
week or two before the end of the planning period. 
It is comforting to have a little hoard of underutilized 
labor in the factory. 

The reform’s failure to bring the managers into the 
decision-making process in a meaningful way has left 
unchanged the previously existing conflict between 
the interests of the state and those of the state’s enter- 
prises. Various steps have been taken since 1967, on 
the spur of the moment, to remedy this situation. 
Their general trend has been toward administrative 
solutions. Thus, beginning in 1972, labor productiv- 
ity targets were added to the norms handed down by 
the center to enterprises, and managers have been put 
on notice that output which does not come from such 
planned increases in labor productivity does not count 
for the purposes of bonus distribution. 

On the workers’ side, the fundamental reason for 
lukewarm enthusiasm about raising output per man- 
hour is simply the continuing shortage and poor qual- 
ity of consumer goods, especially the latter. Higher 
money wages resulting from higher productivity mean 
very little when there are no desirable goods and ser- 
vices on which to spend the extra money. The rea- 
son for that state of affairs is basically the failure of 
the state to bring consumer preferences into the plan- 
ning process in more than a pro forma way. 

The underlying conceptual mistake is the official 
identification of the state with society. As long as 
the individuals who make up society are seen as the 
emanation of the state, rather than the other way 
around, the conflict between the interests of the gov- 
ernment and those of the citizens will persist. Labor 
productivity, after all, is obtained from individual hu- 
man beings, not from a lump called labor. Besides, 
underemployment at the full wage rate may be boring 
to the worker, but it is not uncomfortable. So long 
as it is not too blatant, one can stand around chatting, 
take frequent trips to the rest room, and make tea, 
while the customer waits. Even if one gets caught 
and fired, there is always an employer eager to scoop 
up a few extra labor reserves. So the penalty for 
hanging around enterprise A is to hang around enter- 
prise B. 

There remains the question of the reported over- 
fulfillment of industrial labor productivity norms in 
1971 and the first quarter of 1972. Although it 
would be unfair and erroneous to dismiss the claims 
as statistical fabrications, part of the achievement does 
seem to be statistical and semantic. One piece of 
circumstantial evidence supports this conclusion. In 
1968, enterprises already under the reform concluded 


that labor productivity that year could be increased by 
2.7 per cent. The planner thought 6 per cent was a 
more reasonable figure. The enterprise suggested 
rate was accordingly corrected, and on December 31, 
1968, it was reported that labor productivity had risen 
by 6.1 per cent. i 

As with labor, the Soviet economy before the reform 
used its capital with abandon. Capital assets were 
allocated to state enterprises out of the state budget 
free of charge. ‘Depreciation rates set by the govern- 
ment were too low compared to the pace of technical 
change in the industrialized world. The result was 
` that a good part of Soviet machinery and equipment 
was obsolete, wasteful of resources domestically, and 
unable to compete with equivalent machines else- 
where. The stress on quantity led to standardization 
of equipment with little allowance for special uses. 
Managers, often backed by their supervisory minis- 
tries, exaggerated their requests for fixed capital alloca- 
tions as a precaution against unforeseen contingencies. 
This, together with the aversion of Soviet workers 
for second and third shift work and a relatively high 
labor turnover in individual plants, meant that much 
capital stood idle or was used erratically. 

The problem was compounded by a perennial short- 
age of spare parts and inadequate repair facilities. 
The Stalinist strategy of development produced tech- 
nological dualism not only between sectors of the econ- 
omy, but within individual industries and plants. 
Thus, some parts of a particular operation were 
mechanized, while other operations were performed 
by hand. Many ancillary processes, еуеп in heavy 
industry, remained highly labor-intensive. Between 
1959 and 1964, investment costs (the cost of a ruble’s 
worth of output in terms of rubles’ worth of resources 
invested in constant prices) had increased by more 
than half. 

The reforms were intended to remedy all that. 
From what one reads and sees with the naked eye, 
they apparently did not succeed or succeeded only 
marginally. ` 

To make managers conscious of the cost of capital, 
profitability was thenceforth to be calculated as a ratio 
of profits to fixed and circulating capital (rather than 
as a percentage of costs of production) ; profitability 


5N. Zenchenko, Pravda, February 25, 1972, p. 2. The 
currently used coefficient of economic effectiveness of indi- 
vidual construction facilities (profits as ratio of capital in- 
vestment) is criticized by N. Igoshin in Pravda, May 4, 
1972, p. 2. According to the author, if this coefficient is 
adhered to, “the ineffective version may sometimes prove to 
be effective, and vice versa.” The problem seems to be that 
the coefficient does not take into account the time spent on 
the construction and assimilation of the project. According 
to Academician T. Khachaturov (Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 
4, 1971) the average building time for capital construction 
projects in the U.S.S.R. is 12 years. 

б“. Although we do not lag behind foreign firms on the 
level of scientific ideas and technical solutions, we lose years 
and quality at every stage of the introduction of the process, 
and our rate of technical progress is declining.” У. Nevel- 
sky and M. Rostarchuk, Izvestia, January 29, 1972, p. 2. 
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was made one of the main criteria of enterprise suc- 
cess; a charge was imposed on the capital allocated to 
the enterprises by the state; and enterprises were en- 
couraged to, borrow from the banks. Depreciation 
rates were not changed by the reform. The reason 
why these measures failed to have the intended effect 
are legion, but the basic fault was that the new mar- 
ket-type economic tools and procedures were not suffi- 


. ciently marketized. By this is meant that to be effec- 


tive, interest and profitability rates must emerge from 
the relatively free interaction of decisions taken by 
many participants in the resource allocation process 
(they must reflect the marginal productivity of capital 
in different employments) and the allocative signals 
they then give must be observed. 

In fact, despite the market-sounding names which 
these new tools and methods bear, they are, by and 
large, administrative devices. Their autonomous re- 
source-guiding function is extremely limited; it is over- 
shadowed by their role as a means of central control 
over micro-behavior. For example, the interest rate 
(or capital charge) does not reflect the opportunity 
cost of capital. It is merely an additional tax on en- 
terprise net profits—a simple income redistribution’ 
agent. The allocation of capital to different sectors 
and industries is made very largely through a physical 
rationing system—the material technical supply net- 
work. The decision as to who is to get how much is 
made partly on the basis of criteria that are political, 
social and military, and partly in accordance with a 
rather confusing multitude of coefficients of invest- 
ment effectiveness. In 1958, there were about 100 
formulae for calculating the effectiveness of capital 
investments. Since then the number has increased 
substantially. 


In practice, primary importance is frequently accorded to 
different indices, and not uncommonly to indices that are 
contradictory—profit rates, return on assets, growth rate 
of labor productivity irrespective of capital investments, 
and output quality. One enterprise’s profits frequently 
prove to be another enterprise’s losses. . . . Specialists 
often rely on intuition, because economic navigational in- 
struments point in different directions at times.5 

The whole problem, of course, is compounded by 
faulty prices in which computations are made. 


TECHNICAL INNOVATION 


The difficulty which the Soviet system experiences 
is not so much with generating invention—although 
here, too, the situation is far from satisfactory at the 
plant level—as with applying new ideas to produc- 
tion. The question is of urgent concern to the lead- 
ership because improved methods of production are 
the cornerstone of all attempts to raise factor produc- 
tivity. The Soviets realize that unless the problem is 
solved, the U.S.S.R. will fall behind in the technologi- 
cal race in the industrialized world, even though it 
may outproduce such countries as the United States 
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in steel, coal and other increasingly obsolete- goods. 
Sluggish application of invention to production, not 
to mention distribution, is not limited to the consumer 
goods sector: it'is present in such high priority indus- 
tries as machine building and electronics. 

By stressing profit and profitability, which depend 
in large part on factor productivity and technical in- 
novation, and by making it personally worthwhile for 
managers to fulfill the planned profit and profitability 
norms, the reform has tried to encourage managers to 
apply innovative ideas in their plants. The reform 
also introduced an enterprise Production Develop- 
ment Fund formed from a portion of realized planned 
profits, and gave managers the right to use such 
funds—in accordance with centrally stipulated dis. 
bursement criteria—for investments outside the state 
plan. It was hoped that these monies would be used 
for technical improvements. The hopes have not ma- 
terialized. Judging from the avalanche of official ex- 
hortations and administrative measures, the intent of 
which is to spur the assimilation of innovations, the 
managers, often with the connivance of their minis- 
tries, continue to shy away from all disruptions of 
established routine. For example, in 1970, there were 


388 inventions in the light industry sector, but олу: 


-35 of these were incorporated in the plan for imple- 
mentation.” 

The basic reason seems to be the real, as distinct 
from formal, stress which the system puts on the ful- 
fillment of quantity of output plans. No matter what 
the reform says, when quantity is the rule, it does not 
pay managers to halt production lines for retooling. 
Moreover, during the stage of design and develop- 
ment, the economic effectiveness of new technology 
is frequently overstated by the design bureaus. Man- 
agers have found that many innovations turn out to 
be prohibitively expensive when implemented. A 
good many innovations are of questionable engineer- 
ing quality: much time and effort has to be spent by 
enterprises on “finishing work” in the process of put- 
ting these projects into production. Outlays and 
losses sustained by enterprises in connection with the 
assimilation of new technology are inadequately com- 
pensated. 

The legal definition of what constitutes an inven- 
tion or innovation is vague. As a result, technological 
processes and manufactured items which are new to 
a specific enterprise, but widely known elsewhere, are 
often included in these concepts. Since the time 

_taken to complete capital construction projects, as we 
have seen, is inordinately long, by the time the project 
is completed, the technology is antiquated. Hence 


1 Ye. Yefimov, Pravda, February 4, 1972, p. 2. 

8G. Ustinov, Izvestia, April 29, 1972, р. 2. 

9 G, Kulagin (General Director of the Sverdlov Machine 
Тоо! Associationi), Pravda, May 6, 1972, р. 2. 

10 bid. 


“reconstructions” have to be made while the buildings 
are going up. This not only stretches out the time to 
completion, but it often means that the reconstructed 
facilities do not constitute a single technological com- 
plex or production cycle.’ As a result, and partly for 
other reasons, technology which has been created in 
newly commissioned plants and shops is not always 
fully used. There are serious problems involved in 
the pricing of new articles. The present pricing pol- 
icy, as one manager puts it, 

. leads to a situation in which enterprises find it more 
profitable to produce articles the production of which they 
have already assimilated.® 

Applied research institutes and independent (as dis- 
tinct from plant-related) research and design orga- 
nizations do not, as a rule, have their own assets and 
do not bear legal or financial responsibility for mis- 
calculations. 
In lieu of commodity output, they submit documentation 
that is difficult to evaluate until it is embodied in actual 
products. The financial wellbeing of these organizations 
today depends not on the actual effectiveness of their de- 
velopment projects, but mainly on the volume, quantity, 
and complexity of the designs and reports they turn out.10 
The Production Development Fund fails to stimu- 
late innovative investments outside the state plan sim- 
ply because the plan leaves few if any resources on 
which the fund monies could be spent. Some say 
that the level of payments into the fund (6 per cent 
of profits, on the average) is too low even to begin to 
think about investment initiative with all the troubles 
and tribulations this entails. It seems that a good 
portion of the monies in the fund nowadays reverts to 
the state by means of various administrative gimmicks, 
and that most of what is left is spent on repairs. 


SCHIZOPHRENIA 


The problem of technical innovation, like that of 
labor and capital productivity, exhibits the schizo- 
phrenia which grips the whole system. The center 
wants grassroots initiative but only of the kind that 
can be embodied in the center’s plans. It is enough 
to turn the managers off, as they say, and make them 
yearn for the friendly warmth of routine. 

The economic reforms did not allow consumer de- 
mand to influence the size, assortment and other di- 


(Continued on page 186) 
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The Strategic Arms Limitation 
Agreement, 1972 


On May 26, in Moscow, while United States President Richard Nixon 
was visiting the Soviet Union, the President and Soviet General Secretary 
of the Soviet Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev signed a treaty agreeing 
to limit anti-ballistic missile systems, an interim agreement on the limita- 
tion of offensive weapons and a protocol attached to the interim agree- 
ment. The texts of the three documents follow in full: 


The Treaty 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the parties, 

Ркоскєрімо from the premise that nuclear war would 
have devastating consequences for all mankind, 

Consmerinc that effective measures to limit anti-ballistic 
missile systems would be a substantial factor in curbing the 
race in strategic offensive arms and would lead to a decrease 
in the risk of outbreak of war involving nuclear weapons, 


Procrepinc from the premise that the limitation of anti-` 


ballistic missile systems, as well as certain agreed measures 
with respect to limitation of strategic offensive arms, would 
contribute to the creation of more favorable conditions for 
further negotiations on limiting strategic arms, 

Михре, of their obligations under Article VI of the 
treaty on the nonproliferation of nuclear weapons, 

Decxarine their intention to achieve at the earliest possi- 
ble date the cessation of the nuclear arms race and to take 
effective measures toward reductions in strategic arms, nu- 
clear disarmament, and general. and complete disarmament, 

Destrinc to contribute to the relaxation of international 
tension and the strengthening of trust between States, 

Have Acrzep as follows: 


ARTICLE I 
| [1] 

Each party undertakes to limit anti-ballistic missile (ABM) 
systems and to adopt other measures in accordance with the 
provisions of this treaty. 

[2] 

Each party undertakes not to deploy ABM systems for a 
defense of the territory of its country and not to provide 
a base for such a defense, and not to deploy ABM systems 
for defense of an individual region except as provided for 
in Article III of this treaty. 


ARTICLE II 
[1] 

For the purpose of this treaty an ABM system is a system 
to counter strategic ballistic missiles or their elements in 
flight trajectory, currently consisting of: 

(A) ABM interceptor missiles, which are interceptor 
missiles constructed and deployed for an ABM role, or of a 
type tested in an ABM mode: 

(B) ABM launchers, which are launchers constructed and 
deployed for launching ABM interceptor missiles, and 

(С) ABM radars, which are radars constructed and de- 

_ ployed for an ABM role, or of a type tested in an ABM 
mode. 


[2] 
The ABM system components listed in Paragraph 1 of 
this article include those which are: 
(A) operational, 
(B) under construction, 
(C) undergoing testing, 
(D) undergoing overhaul, repair or conversion, or 


(E) mothballed. 


ARTICLE III 


Each party undertakes not to deploy ABM systems or their 
components except that: 

(A) Within one ABM system deployment area having a 
radius of 150 kilometers and centered on the party’s na- 
tional capital, a party may deploy: (1) No more than 100 
ABM launchers and no more than 100 ABM interceptor 
missiles at launch sites, and (2) ABM radars within no more 
than six ABM radar complexes, the area of each complex 
being circular and having a diameter of no more than three 
kilometers, and 

(B) Within one ABM system deployment area having a 
radius of 150 kilometers and. containing ICBM silo launch- 
ers, a party may deploy: (1) No more than 100 ABM 
launchers and no more than 100 ABM interceptor missiles 
at launch sites, (2) Two large phased-array ABM radars 
comparable in potential to corresponding ABM radars opera- 
tional or under construction on the date of signature of the 
treaty in an ABM system deployment area containing ICBM 
silo launchers, and (3) No more than 18 ABM radars each 
having a potential less than the potential of the smaller of 
the above-mentioned two large phased-array ABM radars. 


ARTICLE ТУ 
The limitations provided for in Article III shall not apply 
to ABM systems or their components used for development 
or testing, and located within current or additionally agreed 
test ranges. Each party may have no more than a total of 
15 ABM launchers at test ranges. 


ARTICLE V 
[1] 

Each party undertakes not to develop, test or deploy ABM 
systems or components which are sea-based, air-based, or 
mobile land-based. 

2] 

Each party undertakes not to develop, test or deploy ABM 
launchers for launching more than one ABM interceptor 
missile at a time from each-launcher, пог to modify deployed 
launchers to provide them with such a capability, nor to 
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develop, test or deploy automatic or semi-automatic or other 
similar systems for rapid reload of ABM launchers. 


ARTICLE VI 


To enhance assurance of the effectiveness of the limita- 
‘tions on ABM systems and their components provided by 
this treaty, each party undertakes: 

(A) Not to give missiles, launchers or radars, other than 
` ABM interceptor missiles, ABM launchers, ог ABM radars, 
capabilities to counter strategic ballistic missiles or their 
elements in flight trajectory, and not to test them in an ABM 
mode, and 

(B) Not to deploy in the future radars for early warning 
of strategic ballistic missile attack except at locations along 
the periphery of its national territory and oriented outward. 


ARTICLE VII 


Subject to the provisions of this treaty, modernization and 
replacement of ABM systems or their components may be 
carried out. 


ARTICLE VIII 


ABM systems or their components in excess of the num- 
bers or outside the areas specified in this treaty shall be 
destroyed or dismantled under agreed procedures within the 
shortest possible agreed period of time. 


ARTICLE IX 


To assure the viability and effectiveness of this treaty, 
each party undertakes not to transfer to other states, and 
not to deploy outside its national territory, ABM systems or 
their components limited by this treaty. 


ARTICLE X 


‘Each party undertakes not to assume any international 
obligations which would conflict with this treaty. 


ARTICLE XI 


The parties undertake to continue active negotiations for 
limitations on strategic offensive arms. 


ARTICLE XII 
[1] 
For the purpose of providing assurance of compliance with 
the provisions of this treaty, each party shall use national 
technical means of verification at its disposal in a manner 


consistent with generally recognized principles of interna- 
tional law. 


[2] 
Each party undertakes not to interfere with national tech- 
nical means of verification of the other party operating in 
accordance with paragraph 1 of this article. 


[3] 

Each party undertakes not to use deliberate concealment 
measures which impede verification by national technical 
means of compliance with the provisions of this treaty. This 
obligation shall not require changes in current construction, 
assembly, conversion or overhaul practices. 


ARTICLE XIII 
[1] 

To promote the objectives and implementation of the pro- 
visions of this treaty, the parties shall establish promptly a 
standing consultative commission, within the framework of 
which they will: 

(A) Consider questions concerning compliance with. the 


obligations assumed and related situations which may be 
considered ambiguous; 

(B) Provide on a voluntary basis such information as 
either party considers necessary to assure confidence in com- 
pliance with the obligations assumed ; 

(С) Consider questions involving unintended interference 
with a national technical means of verification; 

(D) Consider possible changes in the strategic situation 
which have a bearing on the provisions of this treaty; 

(E) Agree upon procedures and dates for destruction or 
dismantling of ABM systems or their components in cases 
provided. for by the provisions of this treaty; 

(F) Consider, as appropriate, possible proposals for fur- 
ther increasing the viability of this treaty, including pro- 
posals for amendments in accordance with the provisions 
of this treaty; 

(С) Consider, as appropriate, proposals for further mea- 
sures aimed at limiting strategic arms. 


[2] 

The parties through consultation shall establish and тау 
amend as appropriate regulations for the standing consulta- 
tive commission governing procedures, composition and other 
relevant matters. 


ARTICLE XIV 
[1] 
Each party may propose amendments to this treaty. 


Agreed amendments shall enter into force in accordance with 
the procedures governing the entry into force of this treaty. 


[2] 
Five years after entry into force of this treaty, and at five 
year intervals thereafter, the parties shall together conduct 
a review of this treaty. 


ARTICLE XV 
[1], 


This treaty shall be of unlimited duration. 


[2] 

Each party shall, in exercising its national sovereignty, 
have the right to withdraw from this treaty if it decides 
that extraordinary events related to the subject matter of 
this treaty have jeopardized its supreme interests. It shall 
give notice of its decision to the other party six months prior 


“to withdrawal from the treaty. Such notice shall include a 


statement of the extraordinary events the notifying party 
regards as having jeopardized its supreme interests. 


ARTICLE XVI 
[1] 
This treaty shall be subject to ratification in accordance 
with the constitutional procedures of each party. The treaty 


shall enter into force on the day of the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification. 
[2] 

This treaty shall be registered pursuant to Article 102 of 
the Charter of The United Nations. 

Done at Moscow on May 26, 1972, in two copies, each in 
the English and Russian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 

For the United States of America: Richard Nixon, President 
of the United States of America 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the C.P.S.U. : 
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The Interim Agreement 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the parties, 

Convinced that the treaty on the limitation of anti-ballistic 
missile systems and this interim agreement on certain mea- 
sures with respect to the limitations of strategic offensive 
arms will contribute to the creation of more favorable con- 
ditions for active negotiations on limiting strategic arms as 
well as to the relaxation of international tension and the 
strengthening of trust between states. 

Taking into account the relationship between strategic 
offensive and defensive arms, 

Mindful of their obligations under Article VI of the 
treaty on the nonproliferation of nuclear weapons, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The parties undertake not to start construction of addi- 
tional fixed land-based intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) launchers after July 1, 1972, 


ARTICLE II 


The parties undertake not to convert land-based launchers 
for light ICBM’s, or for ICBM’s of older types deployed 
prior to 1964, into land-based launchers for heavy ICBM’s 
of types deployed after that time. 


ARTICLE III 


The parties undertake to limit submarine-launched bal- 
listic missile (SLBM) launchers and modern ballistic missile 
submarines to the numbers operational and under. construc- 
tion on the date of signature of this interim agreement, and 
in addition launchers and submarines constructed under pro- 
cedures established by the parties as replacements for an 
equal number of ICBM launchers of older types deployed 
prior to 1964 or for launchers on older submarines. 


ARTICLE IV 


Subject to the provisions of this interim agreement, 
modernization and replacement of strategic offensive ballistic 
missiles and launchers covered by this interim agreement 
may be undertaken. 


ARTICLE V 
[1] 
For the purpose of providing assurance of compliance with 
the provisions of this interim agreement, each party shall 
use national technical means of verification at its disposal 


in a manner consistent with generally recognized principles 
of international law. 


[2] 
Each party undertakes not to interfere with the national 


technical means of verification of the other party’s operation 
in accordance with Paragraph I of this article. 


[3] 

Each ‘party undertakes not to use deliberate concealment 
measures which impede verification by national technical 
means of compliance with the provisions of this interim 
agreement. This obligation shall not require changes in 
current construction, assembly, conversion, or overhaul ргас- 
tices. 


ARTICLE VI 


To promote the objectives and implementation of the 
provisions of this interim agreement, the parties shall use 


the standing consultative commission established under 
Article XIII of the treaty on the limitation of anti-ballistic 
missile systems in accordance with the provisions of that 
article. 


ARTICLE VII 


The parties undertake to continue active negotiations for 
limitations on strategic offensive arms. The obligations 
provided for in this interim agreement shall not prejudice 
the scope or terms of the limitations on strategic offensive 
arms which may be worked out in the course of further 
negotiations. 


ARTICLE XVIII 
[1] 

This interim agreement shall enter into force upon ex- 
change of written notices of acceptance by each party, which 
exchange shall take place simultaneously with the exchange 
of instruments of ratification of the treaty on the limitation 
of anti-ballistic missile systems. 


[2] 

This interim agreement shall remain in force for a period 
of five years unless replaced earlier by agreement on more 
complete measures limiting strategic offensive arms. It is 
the objective of the parties to conduct active follow-on ne- 
gotiations with the aim of concluding such an agreement as 
soon as possible. 

[3] 


Each party shall, in exercising its national sovereignty, 
have the right to withdraw from this interim agreement if 
it decides that extraordinary events related to the subject 
matter of this interim agreement have jeopardized its su- 
preme interests. It shall give notice of its decision to the 
other party six months prior to withdrawal from this interim 
agreement. Such notice shall include a statement of the 
extraordinary events the notifying party regards as having 
jeopardized its supreme interests. 

Done at Moscow on May 26, 1972, in two copies, each 
in the English and Russian languages, both texts being 
equally authentic. 

For the United States of America: Richard Nixon, President 
of the U.S.A. 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Central Committee of the 


С.Р:5.0. 


The Protocol 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the parties, 

Having agreed on certain limitations relating to sub- 
marine-launched” ballistic missile launchers and modern 
ballistic missile submarines, and to replacement procedures, 
in the interim agreement, 

Have agreed as follows: 

The parties understand that, under Article III of the 
interim agreement, for the period during which that agree- 
ment remains in force: 

The U.S. may have no more than 710 ballistic missile 
launchers on submarines (SLBM’s) and no more than 44 
modern ballistic missile submarines. The Soviet Union 
may have no more than 950 ballistic missile launchers on 
submarines and no more than 62 modern ballistic missile 
submarines. 

Additional ballistic missile launchers on submarines up to 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ON THE SOVIET UNION 


SOVIET COMMUNISM AND THE SOCIALIST 


VISION. Epirep By JuLius Jacosson. (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 1972. Dis- 
tributed by E. P. Dutton and Company. 363 pages, 
$7.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Responsible and informed critiques of Com- 
munist societies by members of the non-Communist 
left аге rare. This compilation of essays, originally 
published in the journal, New Politics, helps to fill 
a serious need. The essays discuss a variety of 
perennial themes: the dissident Soviet intelligent- 
sia; the persistence of anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
world; the manipulative function of law; the cor- 
ruption of Communist party bureaucracies; and the 
socio-political bases of the short-lived liberalization 
in Czechoslovakia in early 1968. These essays 
demonstrate that the non-Communist socialist left 
can still function in a vital and creative fashion. 


A.ZR. 





Reddaway’s selections deal with commentaries by 
Soviet intellectuals on the Soviet government’s per- 
secution of such individuals as Solzhenitsyn, Si- 
nyavsky, and Grigorenko, and the use of mental in- 
stitutions to break the spirit of opponents of the 
regime. This absorbing document affords a rare 
glimpse of a little known aspect of Soviet society. 

A.Z.R. 


MISCELLANY 
HUNGARY AND THE SUPERPOWERS. By 


János RapvAnyi. (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover In- 
stitution Press, 1972. 197 pages, bibliography and 
index, $5.95.) 


The author, the highest ranking Hungarian Com- 
munist diplomat to seek asylum in the United 
States, contributes new insights to our understand- 
ing of the diplomacy of the 1956 Hungarian revolu- 
tion. He sheds new light on the role played by 
Mao Tse-tung, and on the interaction of the great 


powers at the United Nations. There are also 
interesting chapters on Kadar’s post-1956 policies, 
Hungarian-United States relations, and the Cuban 
missile crisis. А.2.К. 


DEVIANCE IN SOVIET SOCIETY: CRIME, DE- 
LINQUENCY, AND ALCOHOLISM. By 
Wa ter D. Connor. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. 327 pages and index, $12.50.) 


Deviance exists in all societies. Professor Connor 


MAN, STATE, AND SOCIETY IN THE CON- 
TEMPORARY MIDDLE EAST. Enpirep sy 


provides the first comprehensive analysis of three 
types of primarily apolitical deviance in Soviet 
society. Written with commendable clarity and 
insight, the book is based on an exhaustive and 
often shrewd interpretation of Soviet data, ad- 
mittedly often sketchy. One important observa- 
tion is that differing views exist within the Soviet 
- establishment on how to cope with the growing 
manifestations of deviance, and how these are 
handled is as much a political as a social problem 
for the leadership. This is a welcome contribution 
to our knowledge of Soviet society. 

A.Z.R. 


UNCENSORED ‘RUSSIA: PROTEST AND DIS- 
SENT IN THE SOVIET UNION. Еытер, 
TRANSLATED AND WITH A COMMENTARY BY PETER 
Reppaway. (New York: American Heritage Press, 
1972. 499 pages and index, $10.00.) 


Since 1968, an underground journal, Chronicle 
of Current Events, has circulated in the Soviet 
Union. It is the voice of suppressed dissent. It 
appears bimonthly in typed form and reaches the 
West through Soviet or Western tourists. Mr. 
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„already known. 


Jacos М. Lannau. (New York: Praeger Publish- 
ers, 1972. 532 pages, selected bibliography and 
index, $5.95.) 


Professor Jacob M. Landau of Hebrew Univer- 
sity has compiled an excellent reader on the di- 
versified and complex character of politics and 
political change in the Middle East. The selections 
are of high quality, ranging from the rule by the 
military in Egypt to the role of the Iraqi Com- 
munist party under Kassim to the incipient “wom- 
en’s lib”? movement in Arab countries. The 
author’s introductions ably integrate the various 
readings. A.Z.R. 


NEHRU: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By 


МїснАЕг, Epwarves. (New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1972. 351 pages and index. $8.95.) 


India’s first Prime Minister and great nationalist 
leader is the subject of this uninspired biography. 
Based primarily on the pionering studies of schol- 
ars, the study recounts the well-known story of 
Nehru’s youth, his association with Gandhi, and his 
career as India’s Jeader. It adds little to what is 


А.7.К. 








THE SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT 
(Continued from page 149) 


and associated Soviet proposals for bilateral treaties 
of different kinds. Despite Soviet disclaimers, Mos- 
cow clearly seems to hope that these feelers might 
eventually lead to means of implanting and expanding 
Soviet influence in Asia, while containing and con- 
tracting the influence of both the United States and 
China. In this connection, the Soviet leaders 
appeared highly gratified by the outcome of the 1971 
India-Pakistan war, a clear-cut Soviet political victory 
over post-Cultural Revolution China. 

At the same time, many observers have felt that at 
least one subsidiary motive for the current peace of- 
fensive of the Soviets in Europe has been to secure 
their flank against the danger represented in Asia by 
China. Whether or not this consideration is a sig- 
nificant factor in Soviet calculations, the Chinese 
appear to believe that it is, and may even assign it 
somewhat exaggerated importance; this, in turn, may 
well contribute to Peking’s dim view of both the pro- 
jected European Security Conference and of proposals 
for European mutual troop cuts. 


SOVIET HOPES, FEARS, AND EXPECTATIONS 


In the face of this twofold turn for the worse in 
Sino-Soviet relations for Moscow over two decades— 
in the military relationship with Mao’s China and 
in world-wide political competition with it—the thesis 
seems warranted that such hopes as thé Soviets have 
for improvement may now be focused largely on the 
post-Mao era. The U.S.S.R. would probably welcome 
any advances in bilateral state relations, beyond the 
modest steps permitted by the Chinese in recent years 
in increasing Sino-Soviet trade and in returning re- 
spective ambassadors. It is possible, however, that 
the major Soviet hope concerns the most sensitive 
probable point of Sino-Soviet animosity—the terri- 
torial dispute. Soviet propaganda has seemed to sug- 
gest that Moscow holds Mao responsible for keeping 
this issue alive solely as a political weapon against the 
U.S.S.R., and that he will never agree to put the 
matter at rest without humiliating and unthinkable 
concessions by the Soviet Union. If so, the Soviets 
may hope that Mao’s successors will feel differently. 
But in any event this does not solve the related prob- 
lem of the steady growth of the Chinese strategic 


8 An unusually uninhibited expression of this concern was 
voiced in the Bulgarian army paper Narodna Armiya on 
May 10, 1972. Discussing Chinese weapons development in 
a tone of alarm, the article asserted that “the Chinese mis- 
siles will be targeted mainly at the Soviet Union,” апа con- 
cluded that “the Chinese leaders are already using the fact 
that they possess nuclear potential for political blackmail 
on a worldwide scale.” 


‚ dilemmas. 
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weapons potential, which Soviet and East European 
propaganda, at least, tends to view as an intractable 
problem, of considerable concern for the future.® 
Nor does it seem possible that Moscow can enter- 
tain anything more than rather nebulous expectations 
for a major post-Mao reduction in China’s world- 
wide political competition against the U.S.S.R. Soviet 
propaganda over the last year or two has clearly 
identified these more efficient and competitive Chi- 
nese policies with Chinese Premier Chou En-lai: it 
has discarded previous practices and strongly attacked 
Chou, asserting explicitly that Chou has taken the 


_lead in identifying the Soviet Union as China’s prin- 


cipal enemy. 

The Soviets may feel, however, that Chou, once in 
power, would be likely to act pragmatically and would 
thus keep conflict with the U.S.S.R. at less than 
crisis levels. In any event, other than Chou or beyond 
Chou, the Soviet leaders probably see very dimly. At 
best, they may hope rather vaguely for a new genera- 
tion of Chinese leaders who will see advantages in 
moderating Chinese ambitions and positions in the 
interests of avoiding open conflict with the U.S.S.R. 
But here, again, Soviet expectations may not be too 
sanguine, given Chinese pride—and the difficulty 
for Moscow of identifying new leaders in the rapid 
rise and fall of Chinese politics. 








THE SOVIET UNION IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 
(Continued from page 169) 


(such as the Arab-Israeli, the Iraqi-Iranian, and the 
South Yemen-Yemen disputes) and Arab-Western 
difficulties (such as those between Algeria and France, 
Libya and the United States, and Egypt and the 
United States) to market Soviet wares and to es- 
tablish a substantial military, economic and political 
presence. 

The Soviet Union has become the principal pur- 
veyor of arms in the Middle East. Its customers in- 
clude Egypt, Iraq, Syria, South Yemen, Algeria and 
Lebanon, and the list is growing. Soviet economic 
credits and projects are becoming more important to 
Arab countries. The friendship treaties with Egypt 
and Iraq are diplomatic landmarks of Soviet involve- 
ment. The Soviet Union may be expected to expand 
its efforts to encourage a pro-Soviet orientation among 
the military elites controlling the intensely national- 
istic, increasingly xenophobic regimes of the Middle 
East. However, the establishment of a presence is 
not synonymous with the exercise of influence; cus- 
tomers are not necessarily clients; and aid does not 
automatically make permanent friends. 

The more deeply Moscow becomes involved, th 
more it will find itself confronted with insoluble . 
For example, support for the right-wing 


‚ 
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Baathist regime in Iraq will incur the ire of the left- 
wing Baathist group in Syria; participation in the 
buildup of Egypt’s armed forces will stimulate de- 
mands for more, not less, Soviet supplies of offensive 
weapons (a course Moscow prefers to avoid in order 
not to jeopardize the détente beginning in Europe and 
its improved relationship with the United States) ; 
the development of Iraq as a regional force will feed 
suspicion in Egypt that Moscow is hedging its com- 
mitment to Cairo and will engender pressures for a 
countervailing Egyptian turn to West Europe; and 
Soviet support for the Marxist government in South 
Yemen will push the conservative Islamic countries 
of the Saudi Arabian peninsula and the Persian Gulf 
to seek better relations with the West. 

The bars to Soviet penetration of the Middle East 
are many, and they inhere as much in the author- 
itarlan nature of Soviet institutions and practices as 
in the resolve of the Middle Eastern countries to re- 
tain their independence and advance their own na- 
tional interests. Nonetheless, ambition and a growing 
capability make the Soviet Union a major factor in 
the international politics of the region. 








PARTY AND SOCIETY 
(Continued from page 174) 


‘modernization of Soviet society is likely to provide 
increasingly severe tests for such policies. The record 
of the post-Khrushchev years indicates that in any 
crisis posed by the essential conflict between totalitar- 
ian politics and social modernization, the party lead- 
ership will turn further to the right. 








THE SOVIET ECONOMY 
(Continued from page 180) 


mensions of consumer goods production. The deci- 
sion on what goods to produce, how many, and in 
what proportions and varieties remains the state’s. It 
is true that the state is nowadays more sympathetic 
toward consumer needs, but that is not the point: 
exactly as before the reform, consumers have free 
choice—that is, they can take or leave what the gov- 
ernment has decided to make available to them—but 
they do not have even the shadow of sovereignty. 
The only way in which consumers can let the planners 
know how they feel is by refusing to buy the goods 
offered. 


CONSUMER REFUSAL 


This Soviet households can nowadays afford to do, 
and they do it on a massive scale. As a result, per- 
sonal savings are rising faster than retail sales (total 
personal savings at the end of 1971 amounted to more 


- commodities rise fastest of all. 


than 53 billion rubles), and inventories of unwanted 
Because consumer de- 
mand has not been linked to the mechanism which 
cranks out consumer goods, there ‚аге frequent in- 
stances of factories producing in a rush millions of 
rubles’ worth of goods destined straight for the scrap 
heap. The best known examples are washing ma- 
chines (roughly 1.5 million unwanted machines are 
produced annually from 20-year-old designs), shoes, 
women’s, men’s and children’s apparel, textbooks, and 
various kitchen and bathroom appliances. But the 
list of articles which not only do not accord with con- 
sumer expectations but are often produced at high 
cost is longer. 

Much the same is true of raw materials, semifabri- 
cates, and final producer goods supplied to manufac- 
turers. The reason is similar: firms have not been 
allowed by the reform to express effectively their 
preferences and to bargain directly with individual 
suppliers on the quantity, assortment, price, and so on 
of the items they wish to purchase. The new profit, 
profitability, and labor productivity indicators fre- 
quently make it profitable for enterprises to produce 
goods which customers do not want: for example, ex- 
pensive instead of cheap overcoats for women; fiction 
instead of textbooks; black and. white, low sensitivity 
film instead of high sensitivity, color film. Most prof- 
itable of all appear to be those ancient washing ma- 
chines: in 1970, the stock of these 1 cycle models 
quadrupled as compared with 1967; the stock doubled 
again in 1971. То restrain this sorcerer’s apprentice, 
enterprises have been ordered to produce a more mod- 
ern, semi-automatic “Eureka” drum-type machine. 
Unfortunately, the “Eureka’s” power considerably ex- 
ceeds the capacity of present Soviet apartment house 
wiring. In the reformed Soviet system, promise and 
reality remain far apart. 








THE SALT I TEXT 
(Continued from page 183) 


the above-mentioned levels, in the U.S.—over 656 ballistic 
missile launchers on nuclear-powered submarines, and in the 
U.S.S.R.—over 740 ballistic missile launchers on nuclear- 
powered submarines, operational and under construction, 
may become operational as replacements for equal numbers 
of ballistic missile launchers of older types deployed prior 
to 1964 or of ballistic missile launchers on older submarines. 
The deployment of modern SLBM’s on any submarine, 
regardless of type, will be counted against the total level of 
SLBM’s permitted for the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
This protocol shall be considered an integral part of the 
interim agreement. 
For the United States of America: Richard Nixon, President 
of the U.S.A. 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the C.P.S.U. 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW. 








A CURRENT. HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of August, 1972, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
. Middle East Crisis 
(See also Egypt, Israel) 


Aug. 17—Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan 
urges Egypt to accept an interim peace agreement 
along a dividing line across the Sinai Peninsula. 


United Nations 


Aug. 6—The U.N. decides to omit any mention of 
Taiwan in its documents and publications, includ- 
ing the Statistical Yearbook; the action is taken at 
Peking’s insistence. 

Aug. 12—Visiting in Peking, U.N. Secretary General 
Kurt Waldheim urges an end to the arms race. 

Aug. 25—11 members of the U.N. Security Council 
vote to recommend membership in the U.N. for 
Bangladesh; 3 members abstain and China casts its 
first veto vote to bar Bangladesh’s membership. 

Aug. 28—The U.S. sends a memorandum to all dele- 
gations at the U.N. announcing that the U.S. plans 
to seek a lower assessment for the next 3 years. 
This would lower the U.S. share of the U.N. budget 
from 31.52 per cent to 25 per cent. 


War in Indochina 


Aug. 2—North Vietnamese pound Quangtri with 
2,000 rounds of ammunition as South Vietnamese 
marines fight to retake the city. 

Aug. 3—Allied intelligence officers report that Com- 
munist officers publicly executed hundreds of South 
Vietnamese government officials during the occupa- 
tion of Binhdinh Province. The total number exe- 

` cuted may have reached 500. 

The Saigon command reports that South Viet- 
namese troops have retaken Fire Base Bastogne, 
abandoned to the North Vietnamese a week ago. 

Aug. 4—In Washington, a Defense Department offi- 
cial reports that North Vietnam has almost com- 
pleted a 2d new fuel pipeline from China to Kep, a 
town 30 miles northeast of Hanoi. 

Aug. 5—The Saigon command announces that its 
troops have launched a new offensive in the Parrot’s 
Beak region of Cambodia. 

Aug. 11—It is reported by The New York Times that 
rubber plantation workers within 20 miles of Saigon 
have been paying monthly taxes to the Vietcong 
without interruption since at least 1967. 

‘Aug. 12—A U.S. Air Force announcement reveals 


that in the past 24 hours B-52’s carried out “prob- 
ably their heaviest raids ever” over North Vietnam. 
The last U.S. combat troops leave South Viet- 
nam; some 43,500 Americans remain, mainly in 
administrative and supply jobs, plus the pilots and 
crews of 600 helicopters and 200 other combat 
planes and their advisers. It is reported that there 
are more than 60 warships and 39,000 sailors and 
pilots offshore. U.S. military strength in Thailand 
is reported at about 50,000 men, but newsmen are 
not allowed to enter U.S. military bases in Thai- 
land. Some 900 combat planes are reported in the 
area, plus B-52’s based in Guam and elsewhere. 

Aug. 15—U.S. B-52’s fly heavy raids near Saigon, 
striking targets as close as 24 miles from Saigon. 

Aug. 16—The U.S. command reports that yesterday 
U.S. bombers crippled a key power plant in North 
Vietnam; the plant, extensively damaged 2 months 
ago, had been rebuilt. | 

In what appear to be the heaviest raids of 1972, 
U.S. fighter-bombers fly more than 370 strikes 
against North Vietnam. 

Aug. 22—South Vietnamese military sources say that 
South Vietnamese forces have evacuated the north- 
ern district capital of Queson after heavy attacks 
by North Vietnamese forces. Allied sources in 
Danang, 25 miles northeast of Queson, report that 
the evacuation was essentially a rout, with the South 
Vietnamese forces abandoning tanks and artillery 
in their hasty retreat. 


` Aug. 23—A lull is reported in the fighting in the 
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Queson region by allied sources, but it is apparent 
that the North Vietnamese have opened a major 
new front far south of the heavy fighting around 
Quangtri. 

Aug. 24—Military sources in Saigon report that South 
Vietnamese troops are blocked in ari attempt to re- 
take Queson. South Vietnamese troops are still 
fighting to retake the Citadel of Quangtri city. 

- Officials in the Pentagon say that U.S. planes 
have attacked targets in North Vietnam within the 
25-mile buffer zone between China and North Viet- 
nam, in which U.S. planes can attack only by special 
authorization from Washington. Several attacks 
have been made over the last 4 months. 

Nguyen Minh Vy, North Vietnamese delegate to 
the Paris peace talks, rejects a South Vietnamese 
offer to release 600 sick and wounded P.O.W.’s. 
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Aug. 25—Saigon sources report that the South Viet- 
namese commander in the Queson area has been 
relieved of his command and at least one of his 
battalion commanders has been arrested in the 
aftermath of the South Vietnamese rout by North 
Vietnamese troops at Queson. 

Aug. 26—The South Vietnamese command claims 
that its forces have retaken the city of Queson; stiff 
North Vietnamese resistance is being reported 
within a few miles of the city. North Vietnamese 
forces cut the link between Saigon and the Mekong 
Delta, the main rice-producing area. 

Aug. 28—The U.S. command reports that its planes 
bombed 5 targets at Haiphong in a eee series of 
raids yesterday. 

Aug. 29—The U.S. Navy command says that a 4-ship 
task force carried out a raid on the port area within 
2 miles of Haiphong city August 27, sinking 2 North 
Vietnamese torpedo boats while withdrawing from 
the shelling attack. 

Aug. 31—Intense fighting is reported in the ма Кер: 
province as North Vietnamese gunners intensify 
their artillery attack on Quangtri. The walled 

_ Citadel and other parts of the city remain in North 
Vietnamese hands. 


ARGENTINA 


Aug. 24—After a night of student rioting to protest 
‘the slaying of 16 guerrillas August 22, 600 people 
are arrested in university cities. The guerrillas 
were slain in an attempted escape from a navy air 
base in southern Argentina, in circumstances not 
fully explained. 

Aug. 25—Army commanders warn that political 
agitation will be severely repressed; Регбпіѕіѕ are 
planning mass rallies supporting the presidential 
candidacy of exiled former dictator Juan D. Perón. 
Perén has ignored the government’s requirement 
that he return to the country by August 25 if he 
wants to be a candidate for the presidency. 

Aug. 28—All copies of this week’s Perénist weekly 
Primera Plana are seized by government order. 


BANGLADESH 
(See Intl, U.N.) 


BHUTAN 


` Aug. 21—At a news conference, 17-year-old King 
Jigme Singhi Wangchuk reveals plans to open his 
kingdom to the world only very slowly. 


CANADA 
(See also China) 

Aug. 17—In Peking, Mitchell L. Sharp, Secretary for 
External Affairs, announces that Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau will begin a visit to China 
shortly. 
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CEYLON 
(See Sri Lanka) 


CHILE 


Aug. 4—Leaders of the opposition parties (the Chris- 
tian Democratic, National, Radical Left, Demo- 
cratic National and Democratic Radical parties) 
sign a statement declaring that democracy has 
ceased to exist in Chile “because the rule of con- 
stitution and law is being sidestepped to conduct 
the country at an accelerated rate toward a total- 
itarian dictatorship”; the opposition will support a 
single slate in the Marchi 1973, congressional elec- 
tions. 

Aug. 20—President Salvador Allende Gossens de- 
clares a state of emergency in Magallanes Province. 

Aug. 22—Allende proclaims a state of emergency in 
Santiago Province, where protests against food 
shortages have been rising. Yesterday, there was 
a nationwide, 1-day protest against Allende’s 
policies. 


CHINA 
(See also Intl, U.N.; Canada) 


Aug. 1—Pai Hsaing-kuo, Foreign Trade Minister, 
leaves Peking for Peru, Chile and Canada; he ex- 
pects to arrive in Canada August 15 for a 10-day 
visit. 

It is reported from Hong Kong that a number of 
Chinese military leaders who had reportedly been 
purged and had dropped out of the public eye 
appeared at a reception last night in Peking to 
celebrate the 45th anniversary of the armed forces. 
The former high officials are listed by Hsinhua, the 
official press agency, as in attendance. 

Aug. 5—Official population figures released in Peking 
reveal that, in 1970, China’s population was 697,- 
260,000; the figure, well below foreign estimates, 
appears in a small pocket atlas published by the 
China Cartographic Institute. 

Aug. 12—The current issue of Hung Chi, the official 
organ of the party’s Central Committee, trans- 
mitted abroad by Hsinhua, carries an article impli- 
cating the U.S.S.R. in the 1971 assassination plot 
supposedly planned by the late Defense Minister 
Lin Piao against Chairman Mao Tse-tung. The 
article charges that there was an 
background” to Lin’s conspiracy. A Chinese offi- 
cial has also told 2 Japanese members of Parliament 
that Lin had been in close communication with 
former Soviet Defense Minister Rodiony Malinov- 
sky, who died in 1967; his statement is quoted by 
the Japanese at a press conference in Tokyo. 

Aug. 19—-The New China News Agency reports that 
Foreign Minister Chi Peng-fei has accepted an 
invitation to visit Canada; he was invited by Can- 


“international 


ada’s Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mit- 
chell F. Sharp.° 

Aug. 21—Canada’s External Affairs Secretary Sharp 
announces in Peking that China and Canada have 
agreed to a broad exchange in the fields of culture 
and science, as well as other exchanges. 

Aug. 28—A Harvard University computer expert re- 
ports on his return from China that China has de- 
veloped 3d generation computers. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Aug. 2—Rude Pravo, the party newspaper, insists that 
liberals being tried on charges of subversion are not 
being punished for political opinions but because 
they have defied the law. 

Aug. 11—In the 9th trial of subversives since July 17, 
a teenage woman is jailed for 42 months, receiving 
the longest sentence of the 46 known to have been 
sentenced. 

Aug. 18—Gustav Husak, party leader, asserts that 
“no rigged and unlawful political trials are taking 
place or are being prepared in Czechoslovakia.” 


EGYPT 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Aug. 2—President Anwar Sadat and Colonel Muam- 
mar el-Qaddafi of Libya issue a joint declaration 
agreeing to establish “unified political leadership” 
to unify Egypt and Libya in the fields of finance, 
education and political and constitutional organiza- 
tion. tes 

Aug. 5—It is reported from Cairo that the withdrawal 
from Egypt of some 20,000 Soviet military advisers, 
pilots and missile crews is almost completed. Re- 
portedly, only a few hundred technical advisers are 
remaining. 


INDIA 


Aug. 6—Emergency relief measures are ordered to 
fight famine after a prolonged dry spell in 13 of 
the 21 states. 

Aug. 11—The government announces that the na- 
tion’s 2d nuclear power plant is beginning to oper- 
ate, in Rajasthan state. The plant was built with 
Canadian aid. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Aug. 7—Israeli police arrest 18 Israeli Arabs who 
tried to reoccupy ruined houses in the village of 
Berem on the Lebanese border. The houses were 
destroyed by the Israeli army in 1952. 

Aug. 11—Defense Minister Moshe Dayan declares 
that the withdrawal of Soviet military personnel 
from Egypt will reduce the call-ups of reservists 
for active army duty and will allow the armed 
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forces to redeploy along the Suez Canal truce line. 

Aug. 23—Some 3,000 Jewish and Arab demonstrators 
protest the government’s refusal to allow Christian 
„Arab citizens to return to their home villages of 
Berem and Ikrit; they were expelled in 1948 during 
Israel’s war of independence. The government 
maintains that it is not in the interest of Israeli 
security to allow the reestablishment of Arab vil- 
lages near the Lebanese border. 


JAPAN 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Aug. 11—Premier Kakui Tanaka formally accepts the 
invitation to visit Peking extended by Chinese Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai. The leaders will discuss the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations between Japan 
and China. 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


Aug. 23—Under pressure from North Korea, the 
Southern Korean Red Cross replaces 1 of its 7 
advisers who will participate in the North-South 
Red Cross talks opening in Pyongyang August 30. 

Aug. 30—Red Cross delegates from North and South 
Korea attend the opening session of the conference 
on unification and sign a document outlining an 
agenda. 


LIBYA 
(See Egypt) 


MOROCCO 


Aug. 16—Rebellious Moroccan air force pilots strafe 
the plane carrying King Hassan JI as it returns 
from France to Rabat; later, rocket fire and ma- 
chine-gun fire hit the royal palace. A government 
communiqué subsequently reports that the King 
is unharmed and that the situation is “entirely in 
hand.” 

Aug. 18—Minister of the Interior Mohammed Ben- 
hima tells a news conference that General Mo- 

>- hammed Oufkir, the Minister of Defense, shot him- 
self yesterday when he learned that his role in the 
August 16 plot against Hassan II had been dis- 
covered. 

Aug. 22—King Hassan II fires the Chief of the Navy 
without public explanation. 


NIGERIA 
Aug. 24—The Supreme Military Council assumes 
“full responsibility for higher education in the 
country,” taking over all 6 universities. 


PAKISTAN 


Aug. 7—The government reveals that it will release 
all Indian civilians interned or stranded in Pakis- 
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tan during the Indian-Pakistani war; some 7,000 
Indian nationals are estimated to be affected. 

Aug. 14—Addressing the opening session of the Na- 
tional Assembly, President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto de- 
clares that Pakistanis must recognize that Bangla- 
desh is now an independent state. The assembly is 
to draft a permanent constitution for Pakistan. 


PHILIPPINES 


Aug. 5—As food riots are reported, President Ferdin- 
and E. Marcos says that large areas of Luzon have 
suffered a natural calamity of flooding “which is 
one of the worst we’ve ever known.” 


PORTUGAL 
Aug. 9—President Américo Thomaz is inaugurated 
for a 3d 7-year term. Six hours before the cere- 
mony, revolutionary dissidents bomb electrical fa- 
_ cilities in Lisbon and Oporto; no injuries аге re- 
ported, but electrical power is affected. 


SRI LANKA 


Aug. 19—The National Assembly adopts legislation 
to limit individual land holdings to 50 acres. A 
land commission will be empowered to allow former 
owners to lease acreage in excess of the 50 acres. 
Those who lose land will be compensated. 


| SYRIA 

` Aug. 10—President Hafez al-Assad is quoted in an 
interview published in Beirut, Lebanon, today, as 
saying that his country needs “the efforts of Soviet 
experts”; they will remain in Syria. 


THAILAND 


Aug. 8—It is reported by The New York Times that 
last week the government announced that Thailand 
will send a table tennis team to Peking later in 
August, accompanied by a high-ranking official who 
is expected to meet with Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai. 


UGANDA 
(See also United Kingdom, Great Britain) 


Aug. 4—President Idi Amin tells a contingent of para- 
troops that there is “no room” in Uganda for 
Asians, whom he terms “economic saboteurs.” 

Aug. 5—Amin says he is giving Great Britain 3 
months to supervise the withdrawal of Asians of 
Indian or Pakistani origin who are entitled to 
British passports. Some 8,000 are affected. 

Aug. 7—Britain acknowledges a “special responsi- 
bility” for some 55,000 Asians who have been or- 
dered out of Uganda; the action is termed “highly 
irresponsible.” 

Aug. 9—Amin says that Asians with British passports 


plus Asians who are nationals of India, Pakistan 
and Bangladesh must leave the country within 90 
days. Some Asians employed in specific professions 
will not be forced to leave. 

Aug. 15—Special British envoy Geoffrey Rippon con- 
fers with President Amin in Kampala for almost 
2 hours; later, Amin says his decision to expel the 
Asians is firm. | 

Aug. 19—Amin declares that Asians who are citizens 
of Uganda must also leave the country within 90 
days. 

Aug. 22—Amin declares that Asians with Ugandan 
passports need not leave; the modification affects 
about 25,000 Ugandans. 

Aug. 27—Amin says that some non-citizen Asians will 
be allowed to stay if specially invited by the gov- 
ernment; it is reported that those invited will be 
professional and technical personnel. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, U.N.) 


Aug. 2—Nuclear physicist Andrei D. Sakharov de- 
mands that the government release 2 political dis- 
senters from a mental hospital in Leningrad where, 
he charges, they are dying. Sakharov is head of 
the Committee on Human Rights in the Soviet 
Union. 

Aug. 7—Izvestia, the government newspaper, charges 
that in a new Chinese atlas China has made “absurd 
demands” on Moscow by claiming 600,000 square 
miles of Soviet territory as Chinese. 

Aug. 9—The newspaper Trud reports that aircraft 
and explosives are being used to combat enormous 
forest fires in the central Russian timberlands. Cen- 
tral Russia is suffering unusually hot weather and 
a lengthy drought. 

Aug. 12—A Chinese language broadcast from Moscow 
reveals that Chinese-Soviet trade will reach $290.4 
million in 1972. Soviet airplanes and spare parts 
are the biggest items purchased. 

Aug. 15—In Moscow, Jewish sources report that the 
government is establishing a new system of heavy 
exit fees ranging from $5,000 to $25,000 for edu- 
cated Jews who want to emigrate to Israel. It is 
reported that the government claims the fees rep- 
resent repayment to the U.S.S.R. for education. 
No official confirmation is obtained. 

Aug. 16—It is reported by The New York Times that 
the grain harvest will be nearly 20 million tons 
short of Soviet goals because of bad weather. 

Aug. 21—It is reported from Moscow that Jews are 
emigrating to Israel at the rate of 2,500 people a 
month. 

Aug. 28—At a special meeting of party and regional 
officials, it is decided to import potatoes for the 
Moscow area from western regions of the U.S.S.R. 


` 


because unusual heat in the Moscow area has re- 
duced the potato crop. 


UNITED KINGDOM . 


Great Britain | 
(See also Uganda) 


Aug. 1—The government suggests sweeping reforms 
in the administration of socialized medicine; these 
would be the first reforms in the system since the 
National Health Service was established 24 years 
ago. 

Aug. 16—Union chiefs accept a settlement offer 
and vote to end the 20-day dock strike. Militant 
shop stewards refuse to heed the union’s call to 
return to work. 

Returning from a mission to Uganda, Geoffrey 
Rippon, special envoy, says that the government’s 
main aim must be to “mitigate the hardship” in- 
volved for Ugandan Asians who must leave Uganda. 

Aug. 18—Rebuffing the shop stewards, dock workers 
vote to return to work. 

Home Secretary Robert Carr announces the es- 
tablishment of a board to help resettle Ugandan 
Asians with British passports who have been 

‚ ordered to leave Uganda. 

Aug. 29—The government freezes а $24.5-million 
loan to Uganda as a warning against the threatened 
policy of expulsion of all Asians. 


Northern Ireland 


Aug. 2—In a new surge of guerrilla activity, hundreds 
fight in the streets of Belfast. 

Aug. 7—Opposition party leaders representing the 
Roman Catholic community ask for an end to the 
policy of interning suspected terrorists as a condition 
for talks with British officials. 

Aug. 10—William Whitelaw, the British administra- 
tor for Northern Ireland, flies to London for a con- 
ference with Prime Minister Edward Heath. 

Aug. 16—The government offers a $125,000-reward 
for information leading to the arrest of those re- 
sponsible for 54 assassinations in Northern Ireland 
in the last 5 months. 


UNITED STATES 4 
_Economy f 


Aug. 4—The Labor Department reports that the 
unemployment rate in July remained at the im- 
proved June rate of 5.5 per cent; another rise in 
food prices caused a marked increase in the Whole- 
sale Price Index. 

Aug. 24—The Commerce Department reports that 
although there was a decrease in the United States 
foreign trade deficit in July, the trade deficit for 
this year now totals $3.9 billion, more than in any 
full year in our history. ' 
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| Foreign Policy 


Aug. 1—Henry A. Kissinger, President Nixon’s na- 
tional security adviser, confers for the second time 
in two weeks with North Vietnamese negotiators 
in Paris. | 

Aug. 9—The Agriculture Department says that it 
believes that the Soviet Union will purchase $1 
billion worth of agricultural products from the 
United States over the next 12 months. 

Aug. 18—Kissinger concludes two days of talks with 
President Nguyen Van Thieu of South Vietnam in 
Saigon. 

Secretary of State William P. Rogers tells Jewish 
leaders that the United States has expressed its 
concern to the Soviet Union over the new, high 
fees charged to Soviet Jews who desire to emigrate. 

Aug. 19—Kissinger meets with Japanese Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka at Karuizawa, Japan, before leav- 
ing for Washington, D.C. 

Aug. 24—Secretary Rogers says it would be contrary 
to United States interests to pressure the Greek 
government to change its policies. He says 6 United 
States destroyers will take up station in the Athens 
area next month under the home port agreement 
with Greece reached earlier this year. 

Aug. 31—President Nixon meets Japanese Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka in Hawaii for a 2-day conference. 


Government 


Aug. 1—By a vote of 59 to 33, the Senate rejects 
Senator George McGovern’s (D., S.D.) amend- 
ment to a military appropriation bill that called for 
holding defense expenditures to last year’s level of 
$77.6 billion. The administration has requested 
$85.7 billion. 

A study made by the Tax Foundation, Inc., of 
New York claims that federal, state and local gov- 
ernment payrolls rose by 88 per cent, to $110 bil- 
lion, during the decade 1960-1970. 

Aug. 2—By a vote of 49 to 47, the Senate adopts an 
amendment calling for the withdrawal of all Ameri- 

‚ can forces from Indochina in four months, provid- 
ing there is a concurrent release of United States 
prisoners of war. 

Aug. 3—The Brookhaven National Laboratory says 
that radiation levels in humans have decreased 
steadily since the 1963 treaty prohibiting nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere. 

The Senate approves the treaty with the Soviet 
Union limiting defensive missiles, by a vote of 88 
to 2. 

Aug. 10—-The Defense Department sets the cost of 
renewed heavy bombing and naval activity since the 
North Vietnam offensive at $1.1 billion during the 
current fiscal year. 

By a vote of 228 to 178, the House of Representa- 
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tives rejects an amendment demanding the with- 
drawal of all American forces from Indochina. It 
appears that Congress will not pass such legislation 
during this session. 

Aug. 16—President Richard M. Nixon vetoes a $30.5- 
billion appropriation bill for the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and the Depart- 

‚ ment of Labor on the ground that it appropriates 
$1.8 billion more than he requested. The veto is 
sustained by the Hosue. А 

Aug. 20—President Nixon signs the $1.6-billion flood 
relief bill. 

August 28—President Nixon predicts that the United 
States will be able to end peacetime conscription 
by July, 1973. 

Aug. 29—The Price Commission denies price increases 
on 1973 models to the General Motors Corporation 
and the Ford Motor Company. This will maintain 
present price levels until at least a few weeks after 
the 1973 models go on sale in September. 


Military 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 

Aug. 29—Presidential press secretary Ronald Ziegler 
announces that American forces in Vietnam will be 
reduced by 12,000 more men by December 1. This 
will lower the authorized military strength there 
from 39,000 to 27,000 men. 


Й 


Politics 


Aug. 4—Arthur H. Bremer is found guilty of the 
shooting of Governor George C. Wallace of Ala- 
bama and three other persons at Laurel, Md., May 
15. He is sentenced to 63 years in prison. 

The ‘American party nominates former Republi- 
can Congressman from California John G. Schmitz 
as its presidential candidate after Governor Wallace 
declines the nomination. 

Senator George McGovern (D., S.D.) offers the 
Democratic nomination for Vice President to 
Senator Edmund S. Muskie (D., Me.). 

Aug. 5—Senator Muskie declines Senator McGovern’s 
offer. 

Senator McGovern names R. Sargent Shriver as 
his choice for Vice President. Shriver was the first 
director of the Peace Corps under President John 
F. Kennedy, and served as director of the anti- 
poverty program under President Lyndon B. John- 
son before being named Ambassador to France. 

Aug. 8—The Democratic National Committee nomi- 
nates Sargent Shriver to replace Senator Thomas 
F. Eagleton (D., Mo.) as the party’s candidate for 

17 Vice President. 

Aug. 9—Former Secretary of the Treasury John B. 


Connally announces the formation of a “Democrats 


for Nixon” committee for the presidential cam- 
paign. 

Aug. 16—Former President Lyndon B. Johnson en- 
dorses Senator McGovern for President. 

Aug. 22—The Republican National Convention re- 
nominates President Richard M. Nixon for the 
presidency. The party platform is adopted; a plan 
to give greater delegate representation to the larger, 
more urbanized states at the 1976 convention is re- 
jected. 

Aug. 23—The convention renominates Spiro T. 
Agnew for Vice President. Agnew and President 
Nixon deliver their acceptance speeches. 

Senator McGovern and Mayor Richard J. Daly 
of Chicago meet in Chicago. 

Aug. 24—Former Secretary of Commerce Maurice 
J. Stans, who is now President Nixon’s chief fund 
raiser, says under oath that he does not know how 
$114,000 in contributions ended up in the possession 
of a man arrested in the break-in at the Democratic 
headquarters in Washington on June 17, 1972. 

Aug. 26—The General Accounting Office says that 
up to $350,000 in contributions to the Finance 
Committee to Re-elect the President may be in 
violation of the Federal Election Campaign Act. 

Aug. 29—In a speech before the New York Society 
of Security Analysts, Senator George McGovern 
outlines his program of tax reforms and moderates 
his approach to welfare reform. 

At a news conference in San Clemente, President 
Richard Nixon says that both Democratic and Re- 
publican parties have apparently committed “tech- 
nical violations” of the campaign spending and 
reporting law. 

Aug. 30—The General Accounting Office declares 
that it will look into the campaign finance records 
of Senator McGovern. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Aug. 5—President Nguyen Van Thieu issues a decree 
controlling the press; apparently this will close 
many newspapers in South Vietnam. 

Aug. 6—Defense Minister Nguyen Van Vy is dis- 
missed in the wake of a scandal involving misman- 
agement of the government’s multimillion-dollar 
military savings fund. 

Aug. 14—A South Vietnamese official denies New 
York Times reports of the torture of political prison- 
ers. 

Aug. 15—A South Vietnamese senator charges that 
920 innocent people, “mostly women and children,” 
are being held as Communist sympathizers without 
trial in the Con Son island prison. The senator 
has just visited the prison. 
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In this. issue, we turn to the problems of the nations of South Asia, 


and United States policies in that region of the world. 


Unfortunately, 


as our introductory article points out, in recent years “the United States T 
has shown a decreasing interest in South Asia, and the influence and pres- f ‘ 
tige of the United States . . . have declined markedly.” What the United 


States needs today is “a fundamental reappraisal and reorientation of its 


South Asian policies... .” 


The United States and the 
New Order in Asia 


By Norman D. PALMER 


Professor of Political Science and South Asian Studies, 
University of Pennsylvania 


ouTH ASIA WAS ONE of the world’s crisis areas 
in 1971-1972. Fundamental changes occurred 
in all the countries of the area, in the order of 
power in the subcontinent, and in the position of India 
and Pakistan in Asia and in the international system.+ 
A new nation—Bangladesh—emerged in what had 
been East Pakistan, after a bloody civil war, the exodus 
of millions of East Bengalis into India, and Indian 
military intervention. With some 70 million people, 
Bangladesh is, demographically speaking, the eighth 
largest nation in the world. She has made a brave 
‘ start, with substantial assistance from India and other 
countries and international agencies in her efforts for 
. national survival and development, under a charis- 
matic leader, Sheik Mujibur Rahman; but she is one 
of the poorest and most crowded nations in the world, 
and she faces a staggering number of economic, social 
and political problems. 
The nation of Pakistan, in the form in which it 
. existed for nearly 25 years, has disintegrated. What 
is left, formerly West Pakistan, with about 55 million 
people, is attempting to find a new identity and legit- 
imacy, under a mercurial but dynamic leader, Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto. The government of Mrs. Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike in Ceylon, returned with a solid majority 


1See Norman D. Palmer, “The New Order in South 
Asia,” Orbis, XV (Winter, 1972). 


in the general election of May, 1970, is experiencing 
increasing economic and financial difficulties; and the 
problem of internal instability has been a serious one 
ever since the uprising of young “Che Guevarists” in 
April, 1971. Мера], wedged between China and 
India, and Bhutan, just emerging into the interna- 
tional system, are controlled systems under new kings. 

India, after an unprecedented period of political 
instability, with coalition governments in many of the 
states, following the fourth general elections in 1967, 
gave Mrs. Indira Gandhi and her new Congress party: 
an impressive mandate in the fifth general elections in 
1971. She seemed to be in for a period of greatér 
political stability and real economic and social change, 
under a strong, determined and popularly backed 
leader. The strength of the government and the na- 
tion was severely tested as a result of the crisis in East 
Pakistan in 1971. But Mrs. Gandhi won widespread 
support for the manner in which she dealt with the 
refugee problem and other problems caused by the 
civil war in Pakistan, for the way in which she perse- 
vered in spite of strong external pressures, and for her 
leadership in the Indo-Pakistani маг of December, 
1971. India emerged from the ordeal in a more self- 
confident and self-reliant mood, and in a position of 
greater dominance in South Asia and of greater repu- 
tation and influence in Asian, and perhaps also in 
world affairs. 
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Three major powers—the United States, the Soviet 
Union and China—were involved in the South Asian 
crisis, and the outcome affected their positions in the 
area and to some extent their mutual relations. Only 
the Soviet Union seemed to be in tune with the chang- 
ing scene in South Asia. By backing India and even- 
tually supporting the struggle in East Pakistan, it was 
on the winning side in the crisis. Both the United 
States and the People’s Republic of China gave 
limited support to Pakistan, even during the months 
of repression in East Pakistan and the war with India. 

The greatest loser among the major powers seemed 
to be the United States. By its relative neglect of 
South Asia, its failure to understand the nature of the 
forces at work in that part of the world, its “tilt to- 
ward Pakistan,” its recurrent criticisms of Indian 
policies and its anti-Indian moves, and its failure to 
speak out officially against the brutalities of Pakistani 
troops in East Pakistan and to support the cause of 
Bangladesh, it alienated India and the new nation of 
Bangladesh. Because of its limited support, it did 
not even win widespread support in Pakistan. Its 
position and policies were severely criticized in many 
countries, and by articulate groups in the United 
States itself. In his 1972 foreign affairs message to 
Congress, President Richard Nixon stated that the 
United States had “made a determined year-long 
effort to prevent a war” in South Asia, and he listed 
the unsuccessful effort among the “sharp disappoint- 
ments” of 1971. Critics of his South Asian policy 
would be more inclined to subscribe to the verdict of 
Max Ways that “Leaving aside the endlessly debat- 
able questions of Vietnam policy, the Nixon handling 
of the conflict over Bangladesh was the worst of the 


very few real foreign policy mistakes of his Adminis- 


tration.’”? 


DECLINING U.S. ROLE 


Since the Indo-Pakistani war of 1965, and the Tash- 
kent Conference of the following January, the United 
States has shown a decreasing interest in South Asia, 
and the influence and prestige of the United States in 
that part of the world have declined markedly, at a 
time when Soviet influence and activity have in- 
creased. Military aid to India and Pakistan was 

‚ suspended when the two unfriendly neighbors went 
` to war in 1965, and has not been resumed, except on 
a very limited basis in the case of Pakistan. But even 
this limited relaxation of the ban on military aid has 
been a major factor in growing Indian resentment 
against the United States, especially since 1970. Eco- 
nomic aid, temporarily suspended after the 1965 war, 
was resumed a few months later, but at reduced levels. 

In recent years educational and cultural exchange 


2Max Ways, “The ‘National Interest? in a Multipolar 
World,” Fortune, LXXXV (June, 1972), 191. 


programs with Pakistan have beeri almost non-exis- 
tent, while those with India, which were extensive, 

have been curtailed because of decreasing financial 

support from American sources and increasing ob- 

stacles placed in their way by the government of 

India. Ironically, prospects for a renewal of these- 
programs, on a small scale, in Pakistan, and even for 

their inauguration in Bangladesh, are good, whereas 

the Indian government is being so “sticky” about 

them that the whole future of Indo-American cul- 

tural and educational exchange programs is in jeop- 

ardy. Private American investment in South Asia 
has never been great. The South Asian countries are 

experiencing great problems in expanding their trade 

relations with the United States. 

Official American relations with the states of South 
Asia, while formally correct, have been anything but 
close. South Asia does not seem to be a part of the 
world of President Nixon and his adviser, Henry Kis- 
singer. In the South Asian states, many of the key 
people in the governments are ill-informed about the 
United States, and some are clearly hostile to it. 

The government of the United States is not well 
organized or staffed for satisfactory relations with the 
South Asian countries. The Department of State is 
largely ignored by the White House on South Asian 
affairs, as well as on many other aspects of foreign 
relations. Responsibility for South Asian relations 
rests with the Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, an unfortunate union in view of the 
understandable preoccupation with the Middle East. 
United States official representation in South Asia 
reached the height of absurdity in the summer of 
1972, when Ambassador Kenneth Keating left India - 
to return to the United States to campaign for the 
reelection of President Nixon, one of India’s least 
favorite Americans. By that time, all the top United 
States diplomatic posts in the South Asian countries 
were vacant, except for Nepal, where the able and 
charming Ambassador Carol Laise (Mrs. Ellsworth 
Bunker) was the dean of the diplomatic corps. No 
American ambassador has yet been appointed to 
Bangladesh, even though the United States extended 
belated recognition to that new nation on April 4, 
1972. ` The ambassador’s post in Ceylon has been 
vacant since December, 1971. 


"TILT TOWARD PAKISTAN” 


Thus, when the situation in South Asia reached the 
crisis point as a result of the events following the 
December, 1970, general election in Pakistan, Mrs. 
Gandhi’s overwhelming electoral victory in early 
March, 1971, and, above all, the brutal repression of 
East Bengalis by Pakistani troops, the United States 
was in a poor position to be very effective in what 
President Nixon insisted was “a determined year-long _ 
effort to prevent a war.” Its actions after March 25, 
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1971, reduced its influence almost to the vanishing 
point. Its leaders failed to speak out publicly against 
what Indians and others called the “genocide” in East 
Pakistan. ` Instead, the United States maintained that 
continuing ties with Pakistan President Agha Muham- 
mad Yahya Khan were helpful, providing opportuni- 
ties to influence him to moderate his policies in East 
Pakistan, to urge him not to order the execution of the 
captured East Bengali leader, Sheik Mujibur Rahman, 
and to persuade him not to go to war with India. The 
United States showed little understanding or apprecia- 
tion of Indian viewpoints, or of the real and increas- 
ingly intolerable pressures being placed on India by 
the influx of refugees from East Pakistan—which by 
late 1971 numbered some 10 million and were costing 
India between $2 million and $3 million a day, threat- 
ening India with communal strife and social tension as 
well as economic distress. 

The failure of the “international community,” of 
which the United States is a leading member, to come 
to India’s aid in any adequate way to meet the mount- 
ing burdens of refugee relief was a cause of great dis- 
illusionment to Indians, and was probably a signifi- 
cant factor in precipitating the Indo-Pakistani war of 
December, 1971. Throughout the period of growing 
strains in Indo-Pakistani relations, the United States 
“tilt toward Pakistan’—a term that came into com- 
mon currency as a result of the revelations of column- 
ist Jack Anderson after the outbreak of the December 
war—was increasingly obvious. 

‚Мапу Indians were infuriated because official 
American spokesmen were more critical of India 
than of Pakistan during the entire course of the 1971 
crisis, The idea that the United States would 
“equate” India with Pakistan, at a time when the 
root causes of the crisis obviously lay in the internal 
developments in Pakistan, was incomprehensible to 
them, and aroused their strong resentment. They 
were particularly resentful when they learned that, in 
spite of assurances to the contrary by American 
spokesmen, some American military equipment whose 
delivery had been contracted for prior to March 25, 
1971, was sent to Pakistan well after the outbreak of 
the savage civil war in East Pakistan. 

The Indo-Soviet treaty of peace, friendship and 
cooperation, signed on August 9, 1971, was received 
with remarkable equanimity in the United States, 
although it increased the long-standing American 
apprehensions about the nature and extent of Soviet 
influence in India. It was hard for Americans to 
accept at face value Mrs. Gandhi’s bland assurance 
that the treaty in no way altered India’s policy of 
nonalignment. The treaty gave Indians a greater 
sense of security at a time when they were feeling iso- 
lated and were concerned about possible Chinese 
intervention in the event of war with Pakistan. It 
may have encouraged ‘India to continue her hard line 


toward Pakistan. During the war, the Soviet Union 
strongly supported India, although it apparently was 
interested in bringing the struggle to a speedy end, 
before it had serious international repercussions. 
During her visits to several Western capitals, in 
October-November, 1971, Mrs. Gandhi was able to 
explain India’s position in the South Asian crisis to 
leaders and peoples of the countries she visited. She 
was well received everywhere, including the United 
States, but apparently her talks with President Nixon 
were unsatisfactory to her. She later complained that 
the American President did not seem to understand 
the nature and implications of the crisis in South Asia. 
During the December war, anti-American feeling 
in India reached new heights. Almost every day, 
some American statement or action seemed to re- 
affirm the “tilt toward Pakistan” and the anti-Indian 
bias of United States foreign policy. High American 
officials referred to “aggression” by India, but not by 
Pakistan. In the United Nations, the United States 
sponsored a series of resolutions in both the Security 
Council and the General Assembly which were re- 


-garded by Indians as anti-Indian. The climax came 


in the closing days of the two-week war, when a task 
force of the United States Seventh Fleet, including 
the nuclear-powered aircraft carrier Enterprise, en- 
tered the Bay of Bengal. 

The alleged reason for this formidable “show of 
force”—to stand by to help in the evacuation of the 


"few American nationals in East Pakistan, if necessary 


—was so transparently inadequate, or even false, as 
to confirm the worst fears in India of United States 
hostile intentions. No convincing reason has ever 
been given for this display of “gunboat diplomacy” at 
a critical period in the Indo-Pakistani war. It may 
have been no more than an old-fashioned “show of 
force” to demonstrate to both India and Pakistan the 
United States concern with the struggle in South 
Asia and to exert pressure on both countries to end 
the hostilities before they had wider consequences. 
It may have been designed to deter any possible inter- 
vention in the South Asian conflict by the Soviet 
Union, on the side of India, or by China on Pakistan’s 
side. It may have been prompted by a fear that 
India, which was clearly getting the upper hand in 
East Pakistan and would soon be able to marshal 
overwhelming might against Pakistan on the western 
front, might take advantage of Pakistan’s distress to 
move into the Pakistan-held portion of Kashmir and 
to smash Pakistan’s military machine. Both Presi- 
dent Nixon and Kissinger have repeatedly stated that 
they had “convincing evidence” of such intentions on 
India’s part, evidence which they considered to be 
“conclusive” and which, as President Nixon said, “we 
could not ignore.” India has indignantly denied any 
such intentions, and not a shred of the alleged “соп- 
vincing evidence” has ever been made public. In- 
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dians interpreted the Enterprise episode not only as 
indicating that the United States was an immediate 
security threat to India, but that it had become, for 
the first time, a long-term security threat. 
_ Even after the war ended, with the surrender of 
some 90,000 Pakistani troops in Dacca on December 
‚ 16 and the cease-fire on the western front, the ten- 
sions in Indo-American relations continued. Presi- 
dent Nixon’s decision to escalate the war in Vietnam 
was strongly criticized in India, but very little atten- 
tion was directed to the new North Vietnamese offen- 
sive in South Vietnam, which had prompted his 
decision. Both President Nixon and Mrs. Gandhi 
have publicly expressed their interest in entering 
into a dialogue with each other with the object 
of giving a new turn to Indo-American relations, 
but no real dialogue has actually occurred. In 
his 1972 foreign affairs message, President Nixon gave 
greater attention to South Asia than he had in the 
two previous messages; but some of his observations 
offended Indian sensitivities. Examples were his 
‘statement that the United States had “convincing 
evidence . . . which we could not ignore” of probable 
Indian intentions to move into Pakistan-held Kashmir 
and to destroy Pakistan’s armed might, and two sen- 
tences which Indians regarded as innuendos regard- 
ing India’s genuine interest in not throwing her 
greater weight around in South Asia at the expense 
of her neighbors and in developing “balanced rela- 
tionships” with the major powers.* 

On the whole, many Indians welcomed the begin- 
nings of an American rapprochement with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and the new initiatives in 
United States-Soviet relations. Both developments 
were interpreted as long overdue steps in the direction 
of peace.* But Indians were fearful that any closer 
associations of the United States with the Communist 
giants might have unfavorable consequences for them. 
They suspected that the leaders of the great powers 
were plotting secretly to divide the world into spheres 
of influence and to decide the fate of other countries 
on the basis of realpolitik. They were incensed when 
it became known that in June, 1971, Kissinger, who 
had stopped only briefly in New Delhi, had gone to 
Peking from Pakistan in order to lay the basis for 
President Nixon’s now historic visit to China the fol- 
lowing February. From that time on many Indians 
were convinced that the American President’s “tilt 
toward Pakistan” was motivated in large part by his 
interest in “opening the door” to China. 

When President Nixon was in China, Mrs. Gandhi 


з Оп June 1, 1972, at a meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee, Mrs. Gandhi even “described the coming closer 
of the United States to the Soviet Union and China as a 
vindication of India’s foreign policy.’ India News, ХІ 


(June 16, 1972), 1. 
* For excerpts see pp. 224ff. of this issue. 


publicly hailed his visit as a step toward peace, but she 
also warned that India would not accept any agree- 
ment concluded secretly by the leaders of the two big 
powers that was detrimental to India’s interests. 
When the President went to Moscow in May, 1972, 
to sign the antiballistic missile systems and arms limi- 
tation agreements, Indian spokesmen welcomed these 
evidences of a breakthrough in the United States- 
Soviet impasse on matters of concern to the whole 
world, but again expressed fears that the two super- 
powers would make decisions that would adversely 
affect the other states. 

India has received nearly $10 billion in economic 
assistance from the United States, and she will need 
aid for some years to come, on a declining scale. The 
fourth five year plan (1969-1974), whose overall 
targets and estimates seem to err on the optimistic 
side, assumes that some $2.5 billion in foreign aid will 
be available during the plan period. India will need 
another $2.5 billion for debt repayments, unless these 
are postponed. Much of this aid, as in the past, will 
have to come from the United States, even though 
other developed countries are assuming a larger share 
of the aid burden. But the whole question of United 
States aid to India has run afoul of Indian ambiv- 
alence and sensitivities, and American “aid weariness” 
and declining aid appropriations. 

Mrs. Gandhi and other Indian spokesmen .refer 
repeatedly to their determination to end the aid rela- 
tionship—a determination which the United States 
should applaud—and sometimes they go further and 
insinuate that continued aid should under no condi- 
tions be accepted, because it is demeaning to India 
and because aid-giving nations, especially the United 
States, try to use it as an instrument of pressure 
against India. The United States, as President Nixon 
pointed out in his 1972 foreign affairs message, is “in 
national disarray regarding our approach to economic 
assistance.” Congress is in a balky mood, reflecting 
the “aid weariness” of the American people, and the 
President’s requests for aid appropriations have been 
drastically cut. Hence, in all probability the United 
States, through the Aid-to-India Consortium or bi- 
laterally, will not provide much additional aid to 
India; and Indian criticisms of the United States and 
of the intentions of American aid, together with a 
reluctance to ask for any further assistance, will fur- 
ther impair the aid relationship. Fortunately both 
countries agree that this particular relationship should 
end as soon as possible. 


MUTUAL DISTRUST 

Unfortunately, the gaps of understanding and of 
credulity between India and the United States go 
far deeper and extend far more widely than those 
created by the fact that President Nixon and Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi obviously do not march to 
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the same drummers or dream the same dreams. At 
the highest official levels in the United States, India 
seems to have a relatively low priority. At similar 
levels in India, the United States is viewed with dis- 
trust and suspicion, and even its basic intentions and 
good faith are suspect. As a result, United States- 
Indian relations, while still officially correct, are in 
reality in shambles, and little is being done to improve 
the present unhappy situation. 

Ind‘ans and Americans are still preaching to each 
other, but neither seem to be listening. Neither India 
nor the United States is inclined to accept the other’s 
interpretations of its own policies and aspirations. In 
each country, the gap between words and deeds, 
between protestations and performance, is glaringly 
wide. President Nixon seems to be a leading exponent 
and practitioner of balance of power concepts, and to 
be greatly concerned with power considerations. Per- 
haps, as a writer in The New York Times Sunday 
Magazine suggests, he does think in terms of a five- 
power world,‘ and is not much concerned with the rest 
of mankind. Mrs. Gandhi, like most Indians, has an 
instinctive aversion to the language and the practice 
of the balance of power, which she regards as an out- 
moded and dangerous doctrine. 

Consciously or unconsciously, however, Indian lead- 
ers often think in terms of power. They are well 
aware that India is now in a more dominant position 
in South Asia, which they interpret as simply a restora- 
tion of the “natural balance” in the subcontinent, and 
they think that India will be a more influential factor 
in Asian, and indeed in world, affairs. They are still 
conscious of their relative weakness vis-a-vis the great 
powers, three of whom are directly involved in the 
affairs of the subcontinent. They are particularly 
suspicious of China, with whom relations have been 
strained since 1959, and of the United States, who 
sided against them in the recent crisis and whose ac- 
tions and policies they have often disapproved. They 
look to the Soviet Union for continued encouragement 
and support, but they do not want to be locked too 
closely in the embrace of the Russian bear. They are 
suspicious of all the great powers, including the Soviet 
Union. This is shown, for example, in attitudes to- 
ward the growing naval presence and activity of the 
United States and the Soviet Union in the Indian 
Ocean area. - While they are especially critical of 
American policies in the area, and remarkably reticent 
about Soviet activities, Indian leaders want the In- 
dian Ocean to be a “zone of peace,” free from the 
rivalries and the naval presence of all the big powers. 


NEED FOR POLICY REORIENTATION 
In his 1972 foreign affairs message, President Nixon 
4 James Chace, “The Five Power World of Richard Mil- 


hous Nixon, ‘The New York Times Sunday Magazine, 
February 20, 1972. 


declared: “We are still engaged in the essential policy 
of redefining our role in the world.” Не also stated 
that the United States was reviewing its entire South 
Asia policy, within the framework of its overall policy 
review. This point was reaffirmed by Kissinger in a 
press conference on February 9, 1972. If such a re- 
appraisal of United States policy in South Asia really 
took place before the American presidential elections 
of 1972, the results have not yet become apparent. 
Certainly such a reappraisal is badly needed, and 
should be made as soon as possible. Policies which 
alienated all of the major states of South Asia—ever: 
Pakistan, which was dissatisfied with the limited nature 
of the United States support—surely need to be re- 
assessed. Was it necessary to pay such a high price 
to promote larger interests and objectives, such as the 
new relationships with China and the Soviet Union? 

It is therefore time-—-indeed long past time—for the 
United States to take a fresh look at South Asia and 
at the new order that has emerged in that part of the 
world, and to place its relations with all the South 
Asian countries on a new and sounder footing. This 
will be particularly difficult in the case of India, for 
the wounds opened by recent differences are still un- 
healed and neither India nor the United States, at 
official levels, seems to be in a mood to make the 
necessary approaches and concessions. The United 
States should give more attention to India, and make 
more of an effort to understand Indian attitudes and 
policies. It should help India to improve its trade 
position, and it should continue its aid to India, on a 
reduced scale, if India is receptive to further aid. It 
should show more interest in promoting educational 
and cultural exchanges, at official and unofficial levels, 
between the United States and India, and India 
should certainly reverse her present policies (often not 
admitted officially) of closing the doors on such ex- 
changes. In short, it is time that the “cold war” be- 
tween India and the United States, which does no 
credit to either country, should come to an end. 

For some time, starting in the early 1960's, United 
States relations with Pakistan, which had been fairly 
extensive during the years following the announce- 
ment, in 1954, of the decision to extend military 
assistance to Pakistan, were increasingly cool and 
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е. the promise of the Nixon doctrine and the prospective Washing- 
ton-Peking détente indicate that long-term American policy will probably 
be oriented toward improving relations with India and deemphasizing mil- 


itary alliances.” 


The Resurgence of India 


By Gary К. Hess 
Professor of History, Bowling Green State University 


S INDIA MARKED THE 25th anniversary of in- 
dependence in 1972, her leaders and people 
reflected a renewed sense of national pride 

and confidence. The dramatic events of 1971, nota- 
bly the overwhelming victory of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi’s Congress party in the parliamentary elections 
and the reduction of arch-enemy Pakistan through the 
brief Indo-Pakistani war which gave Bangladesh her 
. independence, assured India of internal stability and 
preeminence in South Asia. Indeed it would seem 
that recent developments signal the beginning of a 
third distinctive phase of India’s post-independence 
history. 

The long awaited attainment of independence in 
1947 initiated the “Nehru Era,” in which Indian pol- 
itics and foreign policy were dominated by Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru. On the international scene, 
India embraced an assertive foreign policy, formulat- 
ing and championing the policy of nonalignment, pro- 
viding leadership for the Afro-Asian peoples, and fre- 
quently criticizing the diplomacy of the major powers. 
At home, the Congress party, which had led the long 
struggle against the British raj, faced little serious op- 
position and controlled the central and state govern- 
ments. Ambitious plans for increasing industrial and 
agricultural production were launched; although eco- 
nomic advancement failed to measure up to popular 
` expectations, the profound admiration for Nehru vir- 
tually foreclosed criticism of his policies.’ 

This era of domestic tranquility and a heady foreign 
policy ended abruptly in the fall of 1962 when Chinese 
forces attacked and overran Indian outposts in the 


1For a thorough survey of Indian developments of this 
period, see Norman D. Palmer, The Indian Political System 
(Boston :- Houghton Mifflin Co., 1961), рр. 182-266. 

2 Lewis Р. Fickett, Jr., “The Politics of Regionalism in 
India,” Pacific Affairs, 44 (Summer, 1971), 193-210; Iqbal 
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Iqbal Narain, “Ideology and Political Development: Battle 
for Issues in Indian Politics,’ Asian Survey, 11 (February, 
1971), 185-196; Pran Chopra, “India’s Congress Falls 
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Himalayas. The Chinese invasion, an outgrowth of 
differences over the Sino-Indian border, left the In- 
dians bewildered and disillusioned. Indian defenses 
had proved inadequate; Nehru’s assumption of Chi- 
nese-Indian friendship had been mistaken; Nehru and 
other leaders had floundered during the crisis; and, 
above all, India had been embarrassed and humiliated. 
After the Chinese invasion, Nehru, by that time in fail- 
ing health, lost his political zest; after his death in 
1964, his successors—Lal Bahadur Shastri (1964— 
1966) and Indira Gandhi, Nehru’s daughter—had 
difficulty commanding popular support and maintain- 
ing the unity of the Congress party. 

In the 1967 elections, the Congress party lost 70 
seats in the Lok Sabha (the lower house of Parlia- 
ment), leaving it with only a bare majority; in state 
elections, the Congress lost its majority in 8 of 15, 
states. Moreover, the sharp differences between the 
conservative and left wings of the Congress party ren- 
dered it largely ineffective as a governing body. As 
the Congress declined, regional political parties, ac- 
centuating the linguistic and cultural differences 
among the peoples of India, gained increased popular 
support. Among the more successful of the regional 
groups were the Dravid Munnetra Kazhagham in 
Tamil Nadu, the Akali Dal in the Punjab, and Shiv 
Sen in Maharashtra. 

Economic disappointments and hardships in the 
mid-1960’s reinforced the loss of confidence in the cen- 
tral government. Successive poor monsoons caused a 
decline in agricultural productivity, soaring food 
prices, decreased purchasing power for non-agricul- 
tural products, and dislocations throughout the econ- 
omy. The trend toward internal particularism led 
many observers to believe that India was entering a 
prolonged period of instability which would eventually 
give rise to a new political system centering around 
three or four major national parties.” 

India’s resurgence in 1971, however, reversed this 
trend and significantly altered her internal and inter- 


national positions. In the March, 1971, elections, 
Mrs. Gandhi’s New Congress party gained a two-thirds 
majority in the Lok Sabha. Since Mrs. Gandhi 
placed her leadership on the line, the victory enabled 
her to achieve a degree of political predominance sim- 
ilar to that once enjoyed by her father, Considering 
the division within the old ruling Congress party, the 
lack of mass communications, and the centrifugal ap- 
peal of the regional parties, Mrs. Gandhi’s success in 
uniting the nation behind the New Congress party 
constituted a remarkable achievement. 

Two basic factors appear to account for this unex- 
pected popular mandate. First, Mrs. Gandhi cor- 
rectly calculated that the electorate would respond to 
the appeal of a leftist-oriented national party. After 
the" 1967 debacle, she forced the division of the Con- 
gress party, fashioning the New Congress as a leftist 
alternative to the Old Congress party’s conservative 
and moderate policies. She followed this action with 
the politically popular decision to nationalize the coun- 
try’s banks, and promised further extensions of the 
“public sector” at the expense of the “private sector” 
of the economy. Most political observers believed this 
effort to define sharp ideological lines would fail; it 
was commonly assumed that the widely dispersed In- 
dian electorate would not respond to national issues 
and would vote on the basis of local issues.’ More- 
over, it seemed that the parties of the right, especially 
the Old Congress party, the Swatantra, and Jan 
Sangh, would benefit from an anticipated conserva- 
tive reaction to Mrs. Gandhi’s economic policies. 
The regional parties also appeared to be still gaining 
strength. The electoral returns, however, confirmed 
Mrs. Gandhi's political acumen: the public endorsed 
her call for far-reaching reform. 

Second, the New Congress victory also resulted from 
the inept strategy of the opposition parties. By focus- 
ing their campaigns on Mrs. Gandhi’s program, the 
parties of the right and center in effect made her the 
only issue. At the same time, the opposition parties 
failed to offer an alternative program or leader. Ina 
nation where the public traditionally has voted on the 
basis of identifying dominant personalities with par- 
ties, this opposition strategy played into the hands of 
Mrs. Gandhi and the New Congress party.* 


WAR IN PAKISTAN 


Before Mrs. Gandhi had the opportunity to imple- 
ment her electoral promises, India’s attention and 
energies were diverted by the civil war in Pakistan. 


* Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, “The Writ from Delhi: The 
Indian Government's Capabilities after the 1971 Election,” 
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Following the breakdown of negotiations between 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman who asserted East Pakistan’s 
claim to virtual independence and Pakistani President 
General Yahya Khan who refused to acquiesce in the 
division of his country, the Pakistani army, in late 
March, 1971, seized control of East Pakistan and 
sought to suppress the Bengali separatist movement. 
In the following weeks, hundreds of thousands of east 
Bengalis sought asylum in India.* 

For India, the struggle presented opportunities and 
problems. At the political and strategic level, the 
prospective division of Pakistan would achieve a para- 
mount goal of Indian diplomacy: the attainment of 
Indian predominance in South Asia. Despite her ap- 
parent superiority in resources, arms and population, 
India had been consistently frustrated by Pakistan. 
Brief wars over Kashmir (in 1947-1948 and 1965) 
had proved inconclusive. From New Delhi’s perspec- 
tive, Pakistan had been able to hold her own with 
India only through her dependence on outside powers; 
the United Nations had tended to favor Pakistan's 
position in the Kashmir dispute in 1948, and, more 
importantly, Pakistan had been receiving arms from 
the United States since 1954 and, in recent years, from 
China as well. The success of the Bangladesh move- 
ment would lead to her economic and military depen- 
dence on India, giving India much more influence, 
while substantially reducing that of her primary rivals, 
Pakistan and China. 

The prospect of Pakistan’s Joss of her eastern wing 
also confirmed the historic Indian nationalist denial of 
the “two nation theory” on which the partition of 
India in 1947 had been predicated. During the strug- 
gle for independence, the Indian National Congress 
claimed to represent all Indians. The All-India Mus- 
lim League, which emerged as the chief rival of the 
Congress, gradually came to embrace the proposition 
that the Hindu and Muslim communities of India 
constituted two nations. By 1940, the Muslim League 
demanded the establishment of Pakistan as a home- 
land for the Muslims; during the next several years, 
the Muslim League attracted a wider following, al- 
though many Muslims continued to support the Na- 
tional Congress, 

Finally, in early 1947, the leaders of the National 
Congress accepted partition, but even then with the 
greatest of reluctance. The Republic of India was 
established as a secular state (with a large Muslin 
population), while Pakistan was created as a Muslim 
state. The long standing East Pakistani grievances 
against the policies of the dominant West Pakistani 
government underscored the fundamental weakness of 
the “two nation theory,” i.e., religion alone could not 
hold the Muslim peoples together. Meanwhile, India, 
through the appeal of nationalism, had been able to 
retain the unity of her culturally and religiously di- 
verse population. 
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While these strategic and historic considerations 
encouraged Indian support of Bangladesh, they also 
presented problems. The influence of the big powers 
in South Asia restricted India’s freedom of action. 
Would China or the United States intervene in the 
event of warfare between India and Pakistan? On 
April 11, 1971, Chinese Premier Chou En-lai endorsed 
Pakistan’s determination to retain her national sover- 
_.eignty and promised support if India attacked Pak- 

-jstan.’ The position of the United States at the time 
was less certain, although Washington, at least tacitly, 
was siding with Pakistan. Also, while India might 
find in the Bangladesh movement a reaffirmation of 
her approach to national unification, Indian leaders 
were concerned that the separatist movement in East 
Bengal might encourage similar trends within India. 
Despite India’s general success at preserving unity and 
the cohesive effect of the 1971 elections, Indian unity 
remained fragile. 

The tide of refugees presented the most immediate 
and serious problems, compelling India to take un- 
anticipated actions. By early June, some five million 
refugees had crossed the border and were placing a 
serious strain on the Indian economy. The central 
government’s initial relief allocation of $80,000,000 
proved insufficient. The refugees generally remained 
in the chronically depressed state of West Bengal, 
where some two million people were already unem- 
ployed:* The native population resented the intru- 
sion of the refugees, who were seen as rivals for the 
limited food and resources of the area. The problems 
caused by the refugees contributed to the instability of 
the West Bengal government. To the central Indian 
government, the only solution was for the refugees to 
return to Bangladesh; yet the general Indian sym- 
pathy for the plight of the people of Bengal precluded 
forcing their return or sealing the border. On june 
25, Mrs. Gandhi presented the government’s position : 


- We are looking after the refugees on a temporary basis. 
We have no intention of allowing them to settle here. 
Neither have we any intention of asking them to go back 
merely to be butchered.” 


- The implication of the Prime Minister’s statement was 
clear: only Pakistani concessions to the Bengalis would 
alleviate the refugee problem. 


5 William J. Barnds, India, Pakistan, and the Great Powers 
(New York: Praeger, 1972), p. 244. 

8 Economist (London), June 12, 1971, pp. 67-68. 

1 Barnds, India, Pakistan, and the Great Powers, р. 242. 

8The New York Times, August 7, 1971, p. 1; ibid., 
August 10, 1971, р. 1. ,For the text of the treaty see рр. 
222ff, of this issue. 

9 Economist (London), August 14, 1971, pp. 13-14; 
Barnds, India, Pakistan, and the Great Powers, pp. 243—244; 
The New York Times, August 12, 1971, p. 2. 

10 J. D. Sethi, “Indo-Soviet Treaty and Nonalignment,” 
India Quarterly, 27 (October-December, 1971), 327-336; 
Chester Bowles, “America and Russia in India,” Foreign 
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The grueling problems of the refugees and the an- 
tagonism of China and the United States led. the In- 
dians to seek support from the Soviet Union. In 
early August, D. H. Dhar, the former Indian Ambas- 
sador to Russia, made a special trip to Moscow, and, 
a few days later, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko visited New Delhi. Most Western observers 
anticipated that the Soviets were at most intent upon 
making a gesture of solidarity with India. But on 
August 9, Gromyko and Indian Foreign Minister 
Swaran Singh signed a 20-year treaty of friendship. 
The key clause in the 12-article treaty pledged con- 
sultation and cooperation in the event that either 
party became involved in a war with a third nation. 
From India’s viewpoint, this served as a useful warn- 
ing to Pakistan and China.® 

Yet the Soviet Union was not intending to give 
India a “green light” to force the issue with Pakistan. 
While Moscow had earlier criticized Yahya Khan’s 
repression of the Bengalis and the Soviets on August 
11 affirmed that they and the Indians shared identical 
views on the Pakistan problem, the Russians were not 
anxious for a military showdown. Although siding 
with India, Moscow wanted to retain influence in 
Pakistan to which it had provided economic and tech- 
nical assistance, largely in an effort to balance Chinese 
influence. It would seem that the Soviet government 
hoped that the treaty would: (1) help to stabilize the 
situation by discouraging any precipitate action by 
Pakistan; (2) give Moscow some leverage in restrain- 
ing India if that became necessary.” 

The Soviet-Indian treaty astounded political ob- 
servers largely because it seemed to represent an aban- 
donment of India’s traditional nonalignment. Indian 
leaders quickly denied such criticism, noting that 
article four of the treaty explicitly recognized India’s 
policy of nonalignment. Yet mere words cannot pre- 
serve a policy. In effect, India had gradually aban- 
doned nonalignment over the past decade as she be- 
came increasingly dependent on the Soviet Union for 
massive arms supplies. The Indian army, navy, and 
air force had been largely equipped by the Soviet 
Union. (Many Indian observers and former United 
States Ambassador Chester Bowles have argued that 
India was forced into this dependence on the Soviet 
Union by the refusal of the United States to provide 
the arms needed by India. The United States, how- 
ever, was still supplying the Pakistani military.) 
Viewed in this sense, it could be concluded that the 
1971 treaty affirmed the demise of nonalignment. 
Yet it would be incorrect to regard the treaty as 
seriously restricting India’s freedom of international 
action. Perhaps it will enable India to enhance her 
own power with Soviet help, but this does not pre- 
clude the eventual improvement of India’s relations 
with the United States, China or Pakistan, and a less- 
ening of dependence upon the Soviet Union.*° 


By the time of the’ signing of the treaty with the 
Soviet Union, India’s refugee population had reached 
7,900,000. Unless a settlement were reached, it was 
estimated that another 2,500,000 would cross the bor- 
der before the end of 1971. The Indian government 
allocated an additional $275 million for refugee relief 
while the international community provided $150 mil- 
lion, but this assistance proved inadequate. Despite 
pressure from the people of West Bengal and from 
rightist political leaders and newspapers to intervene 
in the Pakistani civil war, the Indian government 
temporized. India did, however, provide sanctuary 
and assistance to the Bangladesh guerrillas, who were 
increasingly successful against the Pakistani army. 

The Indian reluctance to force a showdown con- 
tinued throughout the fall of 1971. The Indians were 
confident that they could defeat Pakistan in a brief 
war over Bangladesh, but they were not certain that 
the war could be kept brief and limited. Pakistan 
might attack India’s positions in Kashmir to force 
New Delhi’s abandonment of Bangladesh. Despite 
.the Indo-Soviet treaty, no one could be certain of the 
Chinese and American responses. Given these uncer- 
© tainties, Mrs. Gandhi’s government concluded that its 
interests rested in forcing Pakistan, through diplomatic 
channels, to compromise with the Bangladesh insur- 
gents. The principal effort along these lines was Mrs. 
Gandhi’s early November visit to Washington where 
she conferred with United States President Richard 
Nixon. Apparently, the Gandhi-Nixon talks led the 
United States to exert increased pressure on Yahya 
Khan to reach a settlement. 

But within two weeks, Indian troops had become 
directly involved in the Pakistani civil war, On No- 
vember 24, Mrs. Gandhi acknowledged that Indian 
forces had crossed into East Pakistan three days earlier, 
but added assurances that only one raid had occurred 
and that it had been staged in self-defense. A few 
days later, however, the Indian government an- 
nounced that Indian troops would continue to attack 
Pakistani positions in self-defense. By this point, the 
drift toward a military solution: seemed irreversible. 
Whether India would still have been satisfied with a 
diplomatic settlement worked out by the United States 
or other major powers, whether India intended to 
restrict herself to “defensive” actions or had: already 
decided to launch a full-scale invasion, whether the 
Pakistani government could have considered a com- 
promise when faced with these Indian intrusions are 
all questions which cannot be fully answered. It does 
appear that India had finally calculated that the cir- 
cumstances warranted a military gamble. New Delhi 
must have concluded that the prospects for a brief 


11 Economist, November 13, 1971, pp. 38, 45; The New 
York Times, November 5, 1971, p. 10. 
12 Economist, December 18, 1971, pp. 27, 28. 
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and limited military action were favorable. The reac- 
tions to the initial thrusts into East Pakistan suggested 
that while the United States and China would be dis- 
turbed by an Indo-Pakistani war, their responses 
would probably be restrained. On December 1, the 
United States suspended arms shipments to India, 
but that had a negligible effect on India’s military 
capabilities. 


FULL-SCALE WAR 


Amidst conflicting Indian and Pakistani charges of 
aggression, full-scale warfare became a reality by 
December 3. Two days later, Mrs. Gandhi recognized 
Bangladesh as an independent nation. Indian troops 
advanced steadily against the demoralized and isolated 
Pakistani army. After the Indians occupied the 
capital, Dacca, and received the surrender of Paki- 
stani forces there, India, on December 16, ordered a 
cease-fire. In the fighting in Kashmir and elsewhere 
in the west, the Indians generally achieved their ob- 
jective of holding the Pakistanis at a standstill. The 
Indian victory was complete: Bangladesh was inde- 
pendent; Pakistan had been reduced; Indian pre- 
dominance had been assured. The London Economist 
labeled Mrs. Gandhi “the empress of India.’’?2 

But the Indians paid a price for their victory. 
Most of the major powers and even the preponderance 
of the Afro-Asian nations believed that India had 
acted hastily. During the first days of the fighting, 
the Soviet Union vetoed a United Nations Security 
Council resolution calling for an immediate cease-fire 
and troop withdrawals. China, the United States 
and nine other members of the council voted in favor 
of the resolution. Even more disconcerting to India 
was the General Assembly’s overwhelming approval 
(by a vote of 104 to 11) of a similar resolution. Only 
the Soviet Union, its eastern European satellites, and 
India voted against the measure. 

India’s relations with the United States suffered 
markedly; indeed the frequently troubled Indo-Ameri- 
can relationship reached its nadir. Washington 
quickly branded India as responsible for the conflict,. 
curtailed some $90 million in development loans, and 
dispatched a naval task force toward the Bay of 
Bengal. The Nixon administration was irritated by 
what it regarded as India’s deliberate sabotaging of a 

(Continued on page 230) 
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“А new order is slowly emerging from the ruins of the older order in 
Pakistan. Despite formidable problems, the government has taken its first 
hesitant steps toward democracy and is indecisively edging in the direction 
of a more equitable economic system.” 


Pakistan under Bhutto 


By KuursHip HYDER 
Associate Professor of International Relations, University of Karachi, Pakistan 


HE INpo-PAKISTANI WAR of 1971 and the con- 
sequent dismemberment of Pakistan have 
effected fundamental changes in her internal 
politics and external relations. The year 1971 forms 
a watershed in the brief and checkered history of the 
country, marking the end of a phase and the beginning 
of a new era. It will take some time for concrete and 
well defined policies to emerge from the prevailing 
confusion and unrest. 
On the political front, by far the most outstanding 
development inseparably linked with the war is the 
total eclipse of the political role of the army. For 13 


long years the army dominated and controlled the ` 


politics of the country with tragic and disastrous re- 
sults. Except for the military defeat, it is doubtful if 
the army could ever have been eliminated as the de- 
` termining factor in politics. There is such widespread 
anger and disgust at the policies of the army and the 
imbroglio into which it dragged the country that for 
many years it cannot stage a political come-back. 
The only contingency in: which it could reacquire 
political control would be the total breakdown of 
civilian control and а law-and-order situation verging 
on anarchy. Short of that, the political role of the 
army has been effectively neutralized for a long time 
to come. 
The other point to be emphasized is the seculariza- 
tion of politics brought about by President Zulfikar Ali 
' Bhutto and his party’s ascendancy at the center and 
in the two major provinces, Punjab and Sind. In the 
nineteenth century, the great Muslim reformer, Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan, successfully wrested the leader- 
-ship of the Indian Muslims from the hold of the 
orthodox divines and set them on the road to modern- 
ism. Except for the Khilafat interregnum, this trend 
continued to predominate Muslim politics until 1947. 
But soon after the death of Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
in 1948, there was a resurgence of the rightist parties. 
Lacking economic and social programs, politicians 
adopted obscurantist tactics and exploited religious 
sentiments for the furtherance of ‘their respective po- 


litical aims. It is to Bhutto’s abiding credit that he 
launched a political party with a socialist manifesto, 
thereby bringing to the fore urgent economic and 
social issues that are directly relevant to the teeming 
millions, and successfully detaching religion from 
politics. Despite the obfuscation and pettifogging of 
the rightist parties, the Pakistan People’s party (PPP) 
swept the polls and consummated the process of | 
political secularization initiated by Sir Syed Ahmad ~ 
Khan. From now on economic issues will determine 
the dynamics of politics. The political survival of 
the rightist parties will depend on their ability to meet 
the challenge of rising expectations and to provide an 
answer to the growing economic and social problems 
which, after years of suppression, have burst into the 
open and have unsettled settled attitudes and policies. 

Another prominent feature of the political scene is 
the fact that for the first time in 25 years Pakistan 
has a popularly elected government at the center and 
in the provinces. This has given the people a sense 
of participation in the political affairs of the country. 
Bhutto’s peculiar techniques of announcing decisions 
at public meetings, seeking approval for decisions at 
mass gatherings, and staging spectacles like the open 
swearing-in ceremony at the Race Course in Rawal- 
pindi have certainly created for the masses the illu- 
sion of being associated -with the decision-making 
apparatus of the government. 

Since political activity has emerged after years of 
military repression, there is understandably a great 
deal of political activism devoid of any purpose. In 
the circumstances, political stability and institutional- 
ized politics are the two prime requirements of the 
1970’s. Under growing pressure, Bhutto reluctantly 
lifted martial law in April, 1972—four months earlier 
than scheduled—and introduced the interim con- 
stitution, based on the Government of India Act of 
1935 and the Indian Independence Act of 1947. Pro- 
vincial autonomy has been conceded, but it is over- 
shadowed by a plethora of overriding powers for the 
center ostensibly designed to meet various emergen- 
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cies. The draft constitution will not be ready until 
March, 1973. The government seems inclined to- 
wards a presidential form of government with a rea- 
sonably strong center. The Law Minister, addressing 
the Bar Council in Lahore on July 23, 1972, said that 
future constitutional arrangements were expected to 
center around a popularly elected President and a 
bicameral legislature responsible to the Lower House. 

One of the main problems facing the framers of 
the Constitution will be to determine the degree of 
autonomy to be granted to the provinces and to work 
out an acceptable base for center-state relations. The 
opposition parties, particularly the National Awami 
party (NAP), want a federal parliamentary system 
and maximum autonomy for the provinces.2 The 
secession of East Pakistan has aroused lively appre- 
hension about the domination of Punjab in the other 
three provinces. Punjab is the biggest and richest 
province, with a population more than the combined 
populations of Sind, Baluchistan and NWFP. The 
only way to allay these fears is to concede maximum 
autonomy to the provinces. Given the ruling party’s 
preference for a strong center, there is bound to be 
considerable discord and friction between the govern- 
ment and the opposition over the form of the future 
constitution. It may not be easy for Bhutto to bypass 
the opposition parties, since they command the ma- 
jority in two provinces. Moreover, even in his home 
province, Sind, a strong center will not be tolerated 
and will lead to the gradual erosion of his support. 

The PPP was elected on a socialist mandate. 
During the election campaign, extravagant prospects 

‘were held out to the working class promising them a 
bright new world free of exploitation and geared to 
providing maximum social and economic benefits. 
This naturally touched off a groundswell of expecta- 
tions which, in the best of times, would have been 
difficult to fulfill. But in the aftermath of the war and 
defeat, the loss of East Pakistan, the urgent need to 
adjust the economy to the altered circumstances and 
to cope with the shortfalls and shortages created by 
nine months of very costly military operations in East 
Pakistan have made it well nigh impossible to meet 
the persistently rising demands of the workers. 

The government has, however, made some formal 
gestures to check spreading unrest and to take some 
of the heat out of the labor discontent and agitation 
which had assumed alarming proportions in all indus- 
trial cities, particularly Karachi. It has taken over the 
management of a number of large firms but has left 

1 Dawn, Karachi, July 24, 1972. 

2 Іа a press interview, the NAP leader, Wali Khan, said 
that the minority provinces are demanding maximum auton- 
omy and a federal system of government in which the Parlia- 
ment consists of two houses and all the provinces get equal 
representation in the Upper House. ‘The minority provinces, 
according to him, fear that Punjabis will dominate them. 


Dawn, Karachi, August 20, 1972. 
3 Dawn, Karachi, April 16, 1972. 
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ownership intact, following the Economic Reforms 
Order promulgated in January, 1972. It has also 
abolished the managing agency system which was 
regarded as an anachronism. ‘There had been a 
growing pressure for its abolition, particularly after 
India eliminated the system a number of years ago. 
A new labor policy has also been announced, which 
promises to raise the workers’ share in the profits and 
seeks to enlarge considerably the scope of fringe bene- 
fits. In March, 1972, land reforms were announced 
which have reduced the maximum ceiling on indi- 
vidual ownership of Jand from 500 to 150 irrigated 
acres and from 1,000 to 300 non-irrigated acres. 
Land becoming surplus as a consequence of lower- 
ing the ceiling is to revert to the state which, in 
turn, is to distribute it among the landless peasants. 

The aforesaid reforms and the manifesto of the 
PPP notwithstanding, the government and its policies 
are far from socialist. Not a single industry has been 
nationalized. The land reforms are just an eyewash, 
and have not in any significant manner brought about 
the redistribution of land in favor of the landless 
peasants. The recent budget has not levied an in- 
come tax on land revenue. But given the general un- 
rest and the revolution of rising expectations among 
the workers and the peasants, the government will be 
forced eventually to move towards greater socializa- 
tion. The land ceiling will have to be lowered further; 
revenue receipts will be subjected to income tax, and 
some industries will be brought under state con- 
trol. A maximum limit will have to be placed on 
wealth and incomes. The concept of welfare cannot 
be left vague and ambiguous, but will have to be given 
content by bold and radical policies geared to pro- 
viding economic and social benefits for Pakistan’s 
struggling and impoverished millions. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The breakaway of East Pakistan is bound to have 
a far-reaching impact on the direction and course of 
Pakistan’s foreign policy. To quote Bhutto: 


The severance of our eastern wing by force has signifi- 
cantly altered our geographic focus. This will naturally 
affect our geopolitical perspective. The geographical dis- 
tance between us and the nations of South East Asia has 
grown ... at the moment, as we stand, it is within the 
ambit of South and Western Asia. It is here that our 
primary concern must henceforth lie. 

There is the whole uninterrupted belt of Muslim na- 
tions, beginning with Iran and Afghanistan and culminat- 
ing on the shores of the Atlantic and Morocco. With 
the people of all these states we share a cultural heritage, 
religious beliefs and a good deal of history. There is 
thus a community of interests which is further buttresséd 
by the similarity of our aspirations and hopes. Clearly 
we have to make a major effort in building upon the 
fraternal ties that already bind us to the Muslim world.3 


It is obvious that Pakistan will from now on give 
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top priority to the fostering of closer links with the 
Muslim countries. This explains Bhutto’s whirlwind 
_tour of the Muslim states in January and May, 1972. 
The underlying aim of the overtures to the Muslim 
countries seems to be to evolve a consensus on the 
issues which face the country and to elicit their sup- 
port in the negotiations with India and Bangladesh. 
‘During the 1971 War, most of these countries sup- 
ported Pakistan. None of them, except for Iraq, has 
yet recognized Bangladesh. Relations with Libya, 
Jordan, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia have become par- 
- ticularly close in view of the aid extended by them 
during the war and their continuing support. 

A natural corollary of Pakistan’s emphasis on her 

‘links with the Muslim countries has been the reactiva- 
tion of her role in CENTO. For the first time since 
1968, a Cabinet minister was sent to the 1972 CENTO 
ministerial meeting in London. This represents a 
sharp reversal of the policy of the 1960’s. Pakistan 
became a member of SEATO and CENTO as a result 
-of the Mutual Security Agreement with the United 

` States. When United States Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles outlined his scheme for a “northern tier” 
defense system consisting of countries directly con- 
` tiguous to the Soviet Union, attention focused on 

- Pakistan as a possible recruit, in view of the refusal 
of the Arab countries to be drawn into such an ar- 
rangement. The avowed purpose of the Baghdad 
Pact was to counter and contain Soviet influence in 
the Middle East. At that time, Pakistan was not 
directly or indirectly menaced by the Soviet Union 
and its policies; she joined the pact only to qualify 
for the receipt of military aid from the United States 
and “to forge closer relations with our neighbors in 
the Middle East.”* 

However, since Pakistan joined CENTO primarily 
at the instigation of the United States, the loosening 
Pakistani-American alliance in the 1960’s ineluctably 
influenced Pakistan’s attitude towards it and she 
gradually deemphasized her role in it. Changes in 
the global power structure also made it essential for 
Pakistan to normalize her relations with the Soviet 
Union, and that, in turn, called for a reduced and 
passive role in CENTO. Finally, as Pakistan moved 
to bilateralism, CENTO seemed superfluous. 

The happenings of 1971 in the subcontinent have 
revived Pakistan’s interest in CENTO and have in- 
vested it with fresh importance. The defeat and dis- 
memberment of Pakistan have brought about a quali- 
tative change in the power balance. Pakistan is now 
much more vulnerable to combined Indo-Soviet pres- 
sures than she was in the 1960’s. Diminishing Ameri- 
can interest in South Asia is paralleled by enhanced 


4 Mohammad Ayub Khan, Friends Not Masters (Karachi, 
1967), p. 154. 
5 For the text, see pp. 222ff. of this issue. 


Soviet activity, aimed at the isolation and encircle- 
ment of China and the establishment of Indo-Soviet 
hegemony. The Soviet Union is strongly entrenched 
in India and Afghanistan. Pakistan’s relations with 
the Soviet Union—except for a brief span of five 
years, 1965-1970—have not been too friendly. Paki- 
stan’s alignment with the West and her membership 
in the pacts in the 1950’s, close links with China in 
the 1960’s, on the one hand, and the Soviet Union’s 
special relationship with India, on the other, precluded 
the possibility of abiding friendship between the two 
countries. Ex-President Ayub Khan’s visit to the 
Soviet Union in 1965, and the Soviet Union’s non- 
partisan role in the Indo-Pakistani War of 1965, fol- 
lowed by its active mediation between the contending 
neighbors at Tashkhent, infused some warmth and 
cordiality into Pak-Soviet relations. 

In the post-Tashkent period, the Kremlin seemed 
interested in a balanced policy towards the two ad- 
versaries. But its role in the East Pakistani crisis and 
its Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with India 
signified a deliberate and decisive change in policy. 
Moscow renounced the role of an impartial arbiter in 
Indo-Pakistani affairs in favor of total alignment with 
India, irrespective of the repercussions of this policy 
on its relations with Pakistan. Soviet policy since the 
war is aimed at reducing and weakening Pakistan as a 
political force on the subcontinent. The develop- 
ments of 1971 have thus lent substance to what was 
hitherto only a vague fear of Soviet expansion. In 
the 1950’s, the Soviet threat was nonexistent, or at 
best latent; currently it is active. Consequently, Paki- 
stan’s interest in CENTO has been reactivated. . 
Pakistan may also hope to obtain military supplies 
through the CENTO partners because the resumption 
of American military aid on a bilateral basis seems 
improbable in the near future. 


INDO-PAKISTANI RELATIONS 


Indo-Pakistani relations have taken a turn for the 
better, it seems, as a result of the recently concluded 
agreement at Simla. The relations between the two 
countries for the last quarter of a century have been 
uniformly unfriendly. The historical rivalry between 
the Hindus and the Muslims culminating in the parti- 
tion of the subcontinent, the events before and after 
partition, the Kashmir dispute, ‘conflicting foreign 
policies and, above all, a general feeling in Pakistan 
that India had not accepted the finality of the par- 
tition, foreclosed all possibilities of good neighborly 
relations. In view of the developments emanating 
from the 1971 war, the power balance in the sub- 
continent has decisively and irrevocably shifted to- 
wards India. Pakistan can no longer adhere to the 
policy of confrontation. It was never a viable policy; 
in the altered circumstances, it has become dangerous 
and irrelevant. Pakistan has been reduced by one- 


half. India is in occupation of nearly 5,000 square 
miles of Pakistani territory in the Punjab and Sind, 
and is holding 90,000 Pakistani prisoners of war. It 
was, therefore, essential for Pakistan that parleys at 
the summit level be initiated. 

As far as India is concerned, her unequivocal 
victory in the 1971 war achieved her basic aim, i.e., 
the breakup of Pakistan.. The Muslims of pre-1947 
India are now split into three groups—those in Ban- 
gladesh, in Pakistan, and the Muslim minority in 
India. To all intents and purposes, Bangladesh will be 
a client state of India; Pakistan halved cannot pose a 
threat to India. India may not now be seriously in- 
terested in any confederal arrangement with Pakistan, 
or any other scheme of reunification that would make 
the Muslims a strong political force in India. Split 
into three more or less equal portions, they are not 
likely to pose a serious challenge to the Hindu domina- 
tion of the subcontinent. The policy of “divide and 
rule” has reemerged as the guiding principle of 
India’s policy towards Pakistan. India may thus, for 
the first time, be genuinely desirous of seeking an 
accommodation of differences with Pakistan. India 
is also keen to regain and revive her influence in the 
third world, where her prestige suffered a sharp slump 
on account of her policy towards Pakistan. The vote 
on the cease-fire resolution in the United Nations 
General Assembly made this clear. To refurbish her 
tarnished image, it was important that India seek to 
compose her differences with Pakistan on the basis of 
a mutually acceptable agrement rather than impose a 
settlement which Pakistan may be constrained to ac- 
cept under duress but which could never become the 
basis of a durable peace. 

In view of all these factors, the summit meeting at 
Simla in July, 1972, did not end in a fiasco, but 
brought about an agreement on some of the issues 
arising from the 1971 war. According to the agree- 
ment, the two countries have “resolved to put an end 
to the conflict and confrontation that have hitherto 
marred their relations.” They have also agreed to 
the settlement of disputes by peaceful means, to non- 
interference in each others internal affairs, to the 
gradual resumption of communications, trade and 
diplomatic relations, to the withdrawal of forces to 
their side of the international border and to a final 
settlement of the conflicts over Jammu and Kashmir.® 

The agreement is only a first step in the process of 
protracted and complex negotiations to settle the dis- 
pute. After a generation of strife, the two countries 
have been able to edge towards a friendlier dialogue. 
But from Pakistan’s standpoint, the agreement is far 
from satisfactory. In agreeing to settle disputes by 


‚5 Еог the text of this agreement, see page 223ff. of this 
issue. 

т Dilip Mukerjee, Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto: Quest for Power 
(Delhi, 1972), р. 217. 
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peaceful means, Pakistan has been forced to accept 
indirectly a sort of “no war pact,’ which she has re- 
sisted for the last 25 years. The United Nations role 
in Kashmir has been obscured in favour of bilateral 
negotiations—another clear gain for India. Troop 
withdrawals are confined to international borders 
and Kashmir has not been included. Nothing has 
been settled at Simla about the prisoners of war. Their 
repatriation will have to wait till after Pakistan recog- 
nizes Bangladesh. But a defeated Pakistan could not 
have hoped for anything better; one cannot lose the 
war and win the peace. Pakistan had nothing to offer 
except professions of friendship. This is the irre- 
ducible price she had to pay for her defeat. 


THE KASHMIR DISPUTE 


The Kashmir dispute has been frozen for the time 
being. It will take some time before a final agree- 
ment on it can be negotiated. Although Bhutto is 
prepared for a military disengagement in Kashmir, 
political disengagement seems difficult. Pakistani 
sentiment is heavily invested in Kashmir, For the last 
25 years, successive governments have told Pakistanis 
repeatedly about the economic, political, strategic and 
even ideological importance of Kashmir. All this 
cannot suddenly be talked away, or set aside. Public 
opinion will have to be turned gradually toward the 
acceptance of the unalterable reality. 

For Bhutto the task is difficult. He is hamstrung 
by his past statements. But since his coming to power 
there has been a basic change in his position on Kash- 
mir. He has suggested that the cease-fire line be 
made into a “line of peace” and that it is up to the 
Kashmiris to fight for the right of self-determination 
if they want a different future.” He may nonetheless 
find it difficult to ‘agree to the formal conversion of 
the de facto boundary into a de jure border. Political 
pressures, particularly in the Punjab, may prevent 
Bhutto from formally acknowledging the permanent 
division of Kashmir. 

There is a consensus that Bangladesh should be 
recognized. Sheik Mujibur Rahman’s refusal to hold 
any parleys before recognition, the insistence of his 
government that war crimes trials be held, and the 
question of the treatment of the non-Bengali minority 
in Bangladesh are creating obstacles to recognition. 
Once there is some understanding on these and other 
issues stemming from the division of the country, 
Pakistan will forthwith extend recognition. It is in 
the combined interests of both countries that diplo- 
matic, economic and communications links should be 


(Continued on page 231) 
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“... with a population increase, а restive population, Soviet influence 
on the rise, and industry developing very slowly, the future of Bangladesh 


is highly uncertain.” 


\ 


The Emergence of Bangladesh 


By Joun E. OWEN 
Professor of Sociology, Arizona State University 


ARTIAL LAW WAS DECLARED in Pakistan in 
October, 1958. Little more than 13 years 
later, East Pakistan ceased to exist, and the 
new nation of Bangladesh was born. 

Pakistan’s problems were intensified from the start 
by the geographic division of the country into two 
wings, separated from each other by more than one 
thousand miles of Indian territory. The division con- 
- tributed a great deal to political and economic insta- 
bility. Partition was in fact an unworkable arrange- 
ment from the beginning. The two regions were 
essentially different in almost every respect: culturally, 
linguistically, economically and geographically, they 
were separate countries with little communication be- 
tween them. 

The only links between the two Pakistans were their 
common Muslim faith, a tradition of British rule, and 
the use of English by the educated classes of both 
wings. A minor link was Pakistan International Air- 
lines, but 99 per cent of the population of each wing 
could not afford to use its services, even if Pakistanis 
in East and West Pakistan had any ties with one 
another. The two regions had a mere artificial unity 
superimposed by political and religious forces, but all 
sense of community between them ended there. Islam 
never proved an effective bond of cohesive union. In 
temperament and personality, the peoples were quite 
different. The Pathans of the west were hardy aggres- 
sive warriors, with a long history of fighting during 
the British regime in the North-West Frontier. The 
Bengalis, a much smaller and darker people, were in- 
clined to the arts, poetry (Tagore came from Bengal), 
rhetoric and philosophical discourse. The Pathans 
and Punjabis of the North-West had for a long while 
looked down on the Bengalis as a “non-martial” race. 

It was a strange paradox that the Bengali Muslims 
of East Pakistan had appreciably more in common 
with the Bengali Hindus of India’s West Bengal than 
with their co-religionists in West Pakistan. They were 
Bengalis first, Muslims second, and Pakistanis third, in 


1 Ргап Chopra, “East Bengal: a Crisis ‘for India,” The 
World Today, 27(9: 372) (September, 1971). 
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habits, outlook and customs. They had far closer 
ethnic, economic, and linguistic ties with West Bengal, 
a few hours away by train, 40 minutes by plane, than 
with West Pakistan, 1,000 miles distant. An Indian 
writer has recently claimed? that East Bengal shares 
everything but its dominant religion with West Bengal, 
and that “even religion does not divide it from West 
Bengal as much as other things divide it from West 
Pakistan.” Students and others who visited West 
Pakistan from Dacca have told the writer that West 
Pakistan was like a foreign country. Many Bengalis 
had relatives in Calcutta. The former vice-chancellor 
(rector) of Dacca University had a brother, Zakir 
Hussain, who until recently served as President of 
India. 

The two Pakistans might possibly have survived as 
one had West Pakistan been willing to treat the East 
wing as an equal. Instead, East Bengalis felt keen 
resentment at being treated as a “colony” of the more 
prosperous western province. Bengali Muslims, for- 
merly under the rule of Hindu traders, Jandlords and 
moneylenders, felt that they had exchanged one set of 
exploiters for another. The bulk of Pakistan’s foreign 
exchange was earned by the jute industry of East Pak- 
istan, but most of the money so earned (60 per cent) 
was utilized for the industrial development of West 


Pakistan. Though the East wing had only one-sixth 


of the nation’s land area, it had to feed more than half 
the population. But 85 per cent of its top officials 
were from the west, as were its military rulers during 
the period of martial law. And three-fourths of the 
foreign aid went to the West wing. Even just after 
partition in 1947, the per capita income of West Pak- 
istan exceeded that of East Pakistan by 10 per cent. 
By 1960, the discrepancy was 30 per cent; by 1965, 
it was 40 per cent; and by 1969, 60 per cent. 

The central government bureaucracy was manned 
almost entirely by West Pakistanis, and they controlled 
and directed the flow of strategic economic resources. 
The entire machinery of the economy (a system of 
controls and various public and semi-public corpora- 
tions) was manipulated to divert resources from East 


- Pakistan and to use the bulk of foreign aid for the 
rapid economic growth of the West wing. During the 
1950’s, only one-third of public investments went to 
the East wing, despite its population majority. From 
1960 to 1965, the East wing’s share in public invest- 
ment was only 37 per cent. And government-spon- 
sored corporations allotted only one-third of their loan 
funds for industrial credit and investment in the East 
wing. " | 


ECONOMIC DISPARITY 


According to a large-scale sample survey of industry, 
the location of capital for all Pakistani industries in 
1958 was heavily weighted in West Pakistan, and par- 
ticularly in Karachi. While East Pakistan that year 
had only 148 crore of rupee industrial capital (one 
crore is ten million), Karachi alone had 114.6 crore, 
and the West wing, including Karachi, had 308.6 
crore, more than twice the East wing capital? With 
every passing year, the West wing became more indus- 
trialized and prosperous, while conditions in East Pak- 
istan deteriorated, and life for the great majority of 
her people became increasingly a fierce economic 
struggle to exist. 

East Pakistan’s economic difficulties arose from a 
shortage of raw materials, industry and markets, and a 
decline in the world market for jute, combined with a 
rising population density that stood at 800 persons per 
square mile in 1958, and reached 1,200 by 1970. Com- 
bined with inflation and the lack of industrial develop- 
ment, this led to a sharp decline in living standards. 
West Pakistan also experienced widespread poverty, 
but growing ‘industrialism and advances in wheat- 
growing led to improved conditions of life for her 
5Q millon people. Karachi, Lahore and Islamabad 
(the new capital) are today impressively modern cities 
with a Western air, fine roads and buildings, univer- 
sities, residential areas and government edifices. 
Lahore, once termed “The Paris of the Orient,” has 
been a cultural center since the days of Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Its Punjab University, established in 1884, is the 
fourth oldest university in the entire subcontinent. 
Thus, while West Pakistan began with a more estab- 
lished economic base, the East wing had very little. 
Its one university at Dacca, established by the British 
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2 Gustav F. Papanek, “The Location of Industry,” The 
Pakistan Development Review, Х(3): 300 (Autumn, 1970). 
See also S. Guisinger, Economic Development Report No. 
63 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A.: Development Ad- 
visory Service, Center for International Affairs, Harvard 
University), June, 1967, and Anisur Rahman, “East and 
West Pakistan: a Problem in the Political Economy of Re- 
gional Planning,” Occasional Paper, No. 20, Center for.In- 
ternational Affairs, Harvard University), July, 1968. 

з Ког a brief review of the pre-Partition political- back- 
ground and the constitutional problems after 1947, see Sir 
Gilbert Laithwaite, “The Emergence of Pakistan: From 
Nationhood to Statehood,” The Round Table (London), 
240: 595-602 (November, 1970). See also S. H. Schan- 
berg, “Pakistan Divided,” Foreign Affairs (U.S.A.), 50: 
125-135 (October, 1971). . 
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in 1921, suffered the exodus to India of many scholarly 
Hindu professors at the time of partition. 

For over a decade, both wings suffered a lack of 
competent and dedicated leadership. Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, father of Pakistan, died in 1948, and there was 
no experienced body of civil servants who could be 
relied upon for integrity of administration. Nor was 
there a well-developed party system.? The cost of 
government was exorbitantly high, and a heavy ratio 
of the national revenue was allocated to defense 
(against India). For several years, the army was the 
one group not affected by the widespread corruption, 
and in 1958, under Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub 
Khan, it declared martial law. This provided a mea- 
sure of needed stability, but as conditions still wors- 
ened in the East wing in the 1960's, with rising student 
and labor unrest, President Khan resigned office in the 
spring of 1969. 

Belated attempts were made to give economic and 
political parity to the East wing during the 1960’s. 
The disparity between the two wings grew, and the 
impact of technological change and rising urbanism 
in East Pakistan only engendered an ethos of frustra- 
tion and a disrupting influence on the traditional 
social structure, creating a new class of alien indus- 
trialists, and exacerbating the deep social divisions. 
The rising middle class did not have time to establish 
itself or to exert any stabilizing influence on the prev- 
alent dissatisfaction with deteriorating economic con- 
ditions. The mood in the steamy noisy jute mills was 
one of rising rebellion. A factory worker had to work 
for nine hours a day, 48 hours per week, and as 
recently as 1965 his average wage was only Rs.100 to 
Rs.120 per month, a bare subsistence. 

And with every year, the sense of being merely a col- 
ony of West Pakistan was heightened. The economy 
and administration were in alien hands. In addition, 
the country was losing its jute monopoly to Russia, 
Brazil, Thailand, China and Burma. All the causes 
of unrest in the early 1960’s were doubled after 1964. 
The students and intelligentsia wanted a more demo- 
cratic rule and a land of their own. They were also 
aware that government corruption was not lessening. - 

In the summer of 1968, 35 Bengalis were charged 
with trying to plot the secession of the province. Riots 
against Ayub and violence became almost daily occur- 
rences in the cities of both wings. But it was the East 
wing that erupted. Airline employees went on strike 
and closed off the airport, effectively dividing the two 
wings, and Dacca -University went on strike. The 
police were unable to control the raging mobs; a short- 
age of food threatened; and students controlled the 
province almost completely. Terrorism threatened 


- from the extreme right-wing industrialists, and all civil 
‘administration proved ineffective. 


The situation so 
deteriorated into anarchy that Ayub met with oppo- 
sition leaders in February, 1969, and accepted their 
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demands for direct adult voting rights and parliamen- 
tary government. But the opposition could not agree 
on what it wanted; Ayub could no longer count on the 
loyalty or support of the army; and, in a national 
broadcast, he finally relinquished office on March 25, 
1969, in favor of General A. M. Yahya Khan. 


YAHYA KHAN TAKES OVER 


So ended Ayub’s rule of ten years that began in 
October, 1958. Pakistan had made very real progress 
during his regime, with the gross national product 
going up by over 50 per cent, grain production up an 
_ appreciable 23 per cent by 1968 (with new strains of 
_ wheat and rice), and self-sufficiency іп many indus- 
trial products. He had given his full support to fam- 
ily planning schemes, in opposition to orthodox Islamic 
forces. But mounting discontent had brought general 
strikes of workers and students and a state of national 
anarchy; thus change was inevitable. Ayub had been 
seriously ill the year before, and at 61 he was a very 

tired man. He had been the only leader of stature in 
Pakistan since Jinnah, standing head and shoulders 
above the mass of his countrymen. Yet the staggering 
problems of a new nation were too much for any one 
man to cope with, even though the army, the land- 
-lords, and the new industrialists were on his side. 

Pakistan suffered from too many disparate groups, 
conflicts of ideologies, and a striking absence of any 
common tradition or experience in democratic polit- 
ical practices. Ayub’s valiant attempt to bring order 
and unity to his country had to contend with a her- 
itage of divisiveness, illiteracy and political unsophis- 
tication that proved too strong. The unrest in the last 
years of his rule was not peculiar to Pakistan but was 
almost typically post-independence Asian, part of the 
growth pains of developing countries. Ayub genuinely 
tried to lift his people to a new level of political ma- 
turity, but few Pakistanis were ready for the demands 
made by this learning process. 

Upon taking office, Yahya Khan at once proclaimed 
martial law. The constitution was abrogated (for the 
` second time in eleven years) ; the National and Pro- 
vincial Assemblies were dissolved; and government 
ministers ceased to hold office. This was almost a 
replica of the 1958 take-over. The statements of the 
two Khans on assuming office were very similar. Both 
referred to a rapidly deteriorating situation, and to the 
civil disorder that necessitated military rule. Yahya’s 
martial law regulations were almost identical with 
those Ayub promulgated in 1958. Three deputy mar- 
tial law administrators were appointed to form a Coun- 
cil of Administration; free elections were looked to in 
the future; and, in the meantime, measures were taken 
against corruption. 

It was a relief to many that order was at last 
restored, after five months of strikes and bloodshed. 
Workers went back to their jobs.at higher wages won 


by strikes, and students returned to the schools that 
had been closed since the previous October. So Pak- 
istan tried to start again, as she had almost 11 years 
earlier. Two constitutions, one in 1956, and the other 
in 1962, had proved inoperable and inacceptable. 

But the basic causes of discontent remained: the 
widespread poverty and hunger, the uncertain future, 
the chafing at government repression, the disagree- 
ments over who should rule the country, and the East 
wing’s demand for parity and autonomy, with over 70 
million Bengalis feeling they were still colonials. 
Yahya expressed his awareness of the disparity, and his 
new economic policy prescribed a minimum industrial 
wage of Rs. 115-140 per month. Agitation and un- 
rest persisted nonetheless. Trade unions, usually orga- 
nized within individual factories, demanded that wage 
levels be brought up to the minimum declared by Ya- 
hya and strikes continued, despite the martial law reg- 
ulation against them. Employers faced with rising la- 
bor costs tried to cut down their labor force, which 
produced more strikes. In October, 65,000 cotton tex- 
tile workers in the East wing went on strike, and there 
were demands for equity from the new middle class 
and from Indian migrants. The old conflict flared 
once more and, in November, in Dacca, riots resulted 
in six fatalities and injuries to 70 people. 


ELECTIONS ANNOUNCED 


The Yahya regime, like the Ayub administration 
that preceded it, had begun by lifting the more strin- 
gent regulations but, unlike the 1958 government, 
Yahya’s gave students a voice in politics. Yahya’s rec- 
ognition of the East wing’s disparity vis-a-vis West 
Pakistan encouraged local Bengali politicians to renew 
their demands for autonomy and political representa- 
tion on the basis of population. At the end of Novem- 
ber, 1969, eight months after taking office, Yahya 
announced plans for the restoration of a federal parlia- 
mentary system and proclaimed that the “one man- 
one vote” principle would be honored for the first 
time in elections to be held on October 5, 1970, a date 
later changed to December 7. 

Acording to Yahya, there was to be universal adult 
suffrage; the elected National Assembly was to draft 
a constitution. East Pakistan would have the majority 
voice in the Assembly because East Pakistanis out- 
numbered West Pakistanis. The Assembly would be 
granted 120 days to draft a constitution; in 1971, the 
country would have a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment with a Prime Minister and a Cabinet, and more 
provincial autonomy. The electoral rolls included 60 
million Pakistanis over 21, all eligible to vote and to 
choose delegates to the constitutional convention. 
With the constitution approved, the government would 
be inaugurated and the 313 delegates, including the 
168 from East Pakistan, would comprise the National 
Assembly, or Parliament. 


Meanwhile, in November, 1970, a severe cyclone 
and tidal wave destroyed thousands of Bengali homes 
with a heavy loss of life. The central government’s 
attitude was one of indifference, and relief came in 
from abroad much faster than from West Pakistan. 
The government’s slow.response strengthened Bengali 
conviction that only through independence could 
Bengal control her own future. 

When the elections were, held, the Awami League, 
led by Sheik Mujibur Rahman, gained all but two of 
the 168 seats from East Pakistan, winning more than 
70 per cent of the vote there. With the largest single 
party in the Assembly, Mujibur had an excellent 
chance of becoming Prime Minister. In West Pak- 
istan, Ali Bhutto’s newly formed Pakistan People’s 
party gained 81 seats out of 138. 

Mujibur had outlined a six-point program for re- 
gional autonomy, on the basis of which he had fought 
and won the election. His program provided that the 
constitution should assure a federated Pakistan and a 
parliamentary government, built on the supremacy of 
an elected legislature and universal adult suffrage; 
this federal government would be concerned only with 
defense and foreign relations, and other matters would 
be the province of the states; each wing would have 
its own freely convertible currency or one currency 
with two separate reserve banks, to forestall any flight 
of capital between the wings; the states would have 
the right to tax and to collect revenue, setting aside 
a share for the expenses of the central government; 
economic and legal reforms would reduce the dispari- 
ties between the two wings; and East Pakistan was to 
have her own militia. 

But West Pakistani leaders under Ali Bhutto feared 
that Mujibur’s six-point program was a prelude to 
plans for secession of East Bengal. On February 5, 
1971, Bhutto declared that his party would not attend 
the Assembly scheduled to meet March 3 unless Muji- 
bur modified his six points. On March 1, Yahya 
yielded to Bhutto’s demand that he postpone the As- 
sembly indefinitely. In response, Mujibur called for 
a campaign of noncooperation in the East wing; in 
the violence that followed, more than 300 persons were 
killed. On March 6, Yahya agreed to convene the 
Assembly on March 25. Both Bhutto and Yahya went 
to Dacca in mid-March, possibly to buy time until 
the Pakistani army could be readied for the final sup- 
pression of the province. Again, on March 23, the 


*It should be noted that the United States role іп sup- 
plying arms to West Pakistan after 1954 enabled the West 
wing to maintain its economic and political hold over the 
Bengalis and generated more widespread rebellion in Bengal, 
since it kept in power a regime that the majority saw as 
repressive. The official silence from the White House dur- 
ing the nine months of genocide and mass terror in East 
Pakistan evoked many expressions of indignation from lib- 
eral opinion in the United States and elsewhere. It is 
tempting to consider whether the entire tragedy might have 
„been averted had Washington followed a different policy 
vis-à-vis the military authorities in West Pakistan. 
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Assembly was postponed. Meanwhile, Mujibur de- 
manded an end to martial law, withdrawal of the 
armed forces, an investigation of the shooting of the 
striking Bengali textile workers, and a transfer of 
power to the elected representatives of the people. 

The record of what actually transpired between 
Yahya and Mujibur is far from clear, but Yahya’s 
action in postponing the Assembly confirmed Bengali 
suspicion that the West wing had no intention of hon- 
oring the results of a free election if those results dis- 
pleased it. Significantly, it was while Yahya was nego- 
tiating with Mujibur that the army action against the 
Bengalis began. The course of events after March 25, 
1971, is well-known: the campaign of genocide; the 
influx of refugees into neighboring West Bengal 
(India) ; India’s entry into the conflict after Pak-: 
istani incursions on her borders; and the short-lived 
December war that led to an independent Bangladesh.* 

Seldom has a nation started its independent life 
under circumstances as inauspicious as Bangladesh. 
Mujib was immediately confronted with the task of 
administering the return and resettlement of about 
7.5 million refugees from India, plus 10 million dis- 
placed from their homes by the war. It was also im- 
portant to bolster a national economy which had a 
per capita annual income of $60 and no reserves of 
capital. And the government had to restrain the 
widespread desire for retaliation against the non- 
Bengalis who had sided with the Pakistani army, and 
to maintain power against Maoist elements in Bangla- 
desh. 

It has been estimated by one authority that minimal 
repair and reconstruction of the area’s essential facil- 
ities—transport, communications, factories, and utili- 
ties—will cost $1.5 billion. An estimated 6 million 
homes were destroyed and 1.3 million agricultural 
families were deprived of their livestock and the imple- 
ments to farm their lands. 

Jute, the leading source of foreign exchange ($207 
million in 1969-1970) cannot be transported until 
inland waterway and rail transport is made available. 
As late as June, 1972, less than half the normal exports 
of raw jute were leaving Bangladesh, and her 400 local 
mills were operating at only about 35 per cent of 
capacity. The region’s jute exports are поќ.рагіси- 
larly well-established on the world market, and the 
industry now faces competition from synthetics. 

The Bangladesh Planning Commission estimates 
that $3 billion will be needed to restore the economy 
to the level of 1969-1970. Even under normal condi- 
tions, the region had to import at least one million tons 
of grain annually. Bangladesh’s needs for 1972 may 


(Continued on page 233) 
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“Ceylon’s domestic compulsions . . . coupled with certain interna- 
tional developments . . . seem to be the critical variables responsible for 
her low posture in foreign policy... .” 


Sri Lanka Today 


By ОвмпаА PHADNIS 


Associate Professor, School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


HIRTY MONTHS AGO, a general election in Sri 

Lanka swept into power a left United Front 

(UF)? government under the leadership of 
Mrs, Sirimavo Bandaranaike. With a membership of 
116 in an elected House of 151 (plus six nominated 
members), the UF had an unprecedented majority to 
push through its electoral promises, which meant a 
virtually total overhaul of the island’s political and 
` economic structure, plus a “left oriented” radicaliza- 
tion of foreign policy. 

Looking back over these months, the pluses and 
minuses stand out in bold relief. Soon after coming 
to power, the government initiated a number of ad- 
ministrative innovations which broke some of the 
established traditions of the Westminister-type parlia- 
mentary democracy in the island. One of the major 
‘reasons for this was the UF leaders’ belief that the 
implementation of their policies needed “committed” 
men at the top. 

Accordingly, a large number of permanent secre- 
taries of Ceylon’s Administrative Service (CAS) re- 
signed soon after the takeover by the UF and were 
replaced by young non-CAS professionals known to be 
committed to the UF or to one of its constituents or 
sympathizers. At the lower level, too, the government 
took various measures to facilitate the functional de- 
centralization of the district administration “їп order 
to bring it near to the people.” Except for a few 
posts at the top, all government servants were ac- 
corded trade union and political rights enjoyed by 
employees in the private sector. In addition, as a 
step towards self-management, employees were ap- 


11а coalition with the peasant and middle-class based 
democratic socialist Sri Lanka Freedom party (SLFP) are 
the Trotskyite Lanka Sama Samaj party (LSSP) and the 
Moscow-oriented Ceylon Communist party (CCP) both of 
which have their primary bases of power in urban centers, 
more particularly, among the working class. 

2A critical appraisal of the new constitution is made іп 
Urmila Phadnis and Lucy .М. Jacob, “The New Constitu- 
tion of Sri Lanka,” India Quarterly, October-December, 
1972 (forthcoming). 
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pointed directors in some of the public concerns, and 
workers’ councils were formed in several others. At 
the grass roots, through legislation, the government 
had created about 9,000 Janata (People’s) committees 
at the ward level, whose chairmen were to be selected 
by the minister of local self-government and who were 
to be in direct touch with the center. 

Apart from introducing changes in the administra- 
tive structure, the UF government effectively utilized 
its majority to give the country a new constitution 
which does away with the various checks and balances 
inhibiting the legislature from giving effect to the “will 
of the people” expressed through elected representa- 
tives. The supremacy accorded to the unicameral 
legislature—called the National State Assembly—is 
evident from the fact that the new constitution has, 
in effect, abolished the right of judicial review (in the 
sense that it exists in India or the United States). 
Further, the executive—the Cabinet—has assumed 
the right of public appointments,’ an authority gen- 
erally vested in the autonomous organs of the state 
in the traditional pattern of a parliamentary democ- 
racy. This gives constitutional legitimacy to the ad- 
ministrative innovations. 

The enactment of the constitution changed the 
status of Sri Lanka from that of a dominion to a 
republic in the British Commonwealth. The consti- 
tution recognized ‘“‘socialist democracy” as the objec- 
tive of the state and acknowledged the supremacy of 
the religion and language of the majority community 
by according the “foremost place” to Buddhism and 
the status of the official language to Sinhalese. 

These basic tenets of the Constitution Were primar- 
ily a response to the insistent demands of the indig- 
enously educated rural elite in the island, which was 
largely responsible for the overwhelming success of 
the UF in the general election. As it happens, how- 
ever, the revolt of this group against the tardy pace 
and the inadequacies in the implementation of the 
electoral promises assumed the proportions of an in- 


surgency in April, 1971. This continues to bedevil 
the UF government. \ f 


THE 1971 REVOLT 


Launched as a struggle of the “People’s Liberation 
Front” 
commonly known as the Che Guevarist movement, 
the revolt all but annihilated the government in April, 
1971. With muiti-national military assistance,’ the 
government put down the insurrection, and arrested 
about 16,000 young men and women, mostly in the 
14-30 age group. 

The detention of most of them for about a year and 
the declaration of a state of emergency cannot be said 
to have fully succeeded in containing the revolt. 
Moreover; the scars-of the military measures taken to 
bring the situation under control are yet to heal. 

There are many obvious indications of the United 
Front’s awareness of the need to rehabilitate itself. 
Continuing press censorship and the postponement of 
by-elections in four constituencies measure the gulf 
between a popularly elected government and the peo- 
ple. Meanwhile, sporadic acts of violence and an in- 
creasing number of crimes in the countryside continue 
to plague the law and order situation in the island. 

Apart from the crises of “authority” and “political 
mobilization,” the government is simultaneously con- 
fronted with the crisis of national integration. The 
special position accorded to Sinhala and Buddhism 
in the constitution has had a sharp reaction from the 
influential Tamil Federal party, which has been con- 
trolling nearly half the elected seats in the Tamil- 
populated northern and eastern provinces.. 

Declaring that adequate safeguards were not pro- 
vided for the minorities in the constitution, the fed- 
eral party demanded that the Tamil language (which 
is spoken by about 22 per cent of the island’s popula- 
tion) should be accorded parity with Sinhalese. It 
is on this issue that the Federal party staged a walk- 
out of the Constituent Assembly debates in June, 
1971, and was joined in its protest by the Tamil Con- 
gress in May, 1972, when the constitution was promul- 
gated. 

Soon afterward, these two parties formed a Tamil 

. United Front (TUF) and on June 26, 1972, the 
Action Committee of the front submitted a six-point 
memorandum to the government to secure redress of 
Tamil grievances. It declared that if these demands 
were not met, the TUF would launch a “nonviolent 
direct action” to secure the “political, social, economic 
and cultural emancipation of the Tamil people.” 

Assaults on Tamil leaders who are UF sympathiz- 
ers, and the publication of inflammatory literature in 


з Timely assistance arrived from the United Kingdom, 
India, Pakistan, the U.S.S.R. and the United States. Aid 
and promises of assistance also came from the U.A.R. ‚ Yugo- 
slavia, Malaysia and’ China. 


{Janata Vimukti Peramuna), erroneously but — 


‘fourth of the country’s budget. 
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the north inciting violence against Tamil “traitors” 
are indicative of the existence of militant youth orga- 
nizations who do not subscribe to the “non-violent” 
approach of the TUF. Nor do they seem to have 
much faith in its aging leadership. Thus, about 300 
youths picketed the members of the Tamil Action 
Committee in June, 1972. Their demands for youth 
participation in its deliberations and for the immediate 
resignation of the Tamil M.P.’s en bloc from the Na- 
tional State Assembly in protest against the “Sinhala 
constitution are clear indications of the way the wind 
is blowing in the northern and eastern parts of Ceylon. 

The growing law and order problem in the Tamil 
areas of the island and the insurgency contingencies 
in the heartland have had their impact on the island’s 
economy in a variety of ways. For one thing, the gov- 
ernment has been forced to step up its defense expen- 
diture considerably, adding to the inflationary strains 
on an economy overburdened with expenditure for an 
extensive welfare system. This includes free educa- 
tion, virtually free medical services and heavy subsi- 
dies on food supplies, altogether adding up to one- 
Thus, last year’s un- 
covered budgetary deficit was estimated at Rs.1,327 
million and is expected to be of the order of Rs.1,798 
million in 1972. 

This apart, unsettled conditions in the rural areas 
and on the plantations seriously affected the produc- 


‘tion of paddy as well as of tea and rubber—the two 


major cash crops which constitute the mainstay of the 
island’s primary economy, This imposed additional 
strains on exports. 

Тһе; consequence of these economic difficulties 
showed up glaringly during 1971 when the real per 
capita income actually declined by 1.1 per cent. Ac- 
cording to the latest annual report of the Central 
Bank of Sri Lanka, the growth rate during 1971 was 
0.9 per cent compared to a rise of 4.1 per cent in 1970, 
while the population increase was of the order of 2.0 
per cent. : 

The shortfall in production on the plantations 
heightened the country’s balance of payments crisis. 
Structurally dependent on the plantation crops of tea, 
rubber and copra for its exports, the island’s foreign 
exchange earnings have been continually subject to 
fluctuations in world prices and a, relatively inelastic 
demand for these commodities. During 1971, on rub- 
ber alone, Ceylon’s foreign exchange earnings dropped 
by more than Rs.100 million. 

An intractable factor in the government’s budgeting 


of its foreign exchange resources has been the large 


import of foodstuffs, particularly rice, to enable it to 
meet its commitments to provide a subsidized ration. 
A variety of permutations and combinations have been 
tried to reduce the strain on the island’s foreign ex- 
change resources, but in vain. 

In fact, since 1942, every government in Ceylon 
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has been committed to provide rice—the staple food of 
the people—in ration and at a fair price. In the com- 
petitive politics of the island, successive governments 
` continued to put up with this strain because, polit- 
ically, none found it feasible to do away with the high 
subsidy. А couple of attempts, when made, proved 
abortive. An attempt to cut the rice subsidy by the 
United National party (UNP) Prime Minister, Dudley 
Senanayake, in 1953, for example, virtually led to his 
‘political demise. 

` In 1965, the UNP government, confronted with an 
economic crisis at home and an acute shortage of rice 
abroad, diluted the ration formula to reduce the sub- 
sidy element; instead of giving people two measures of 
rice at a subsidized price of 25 cents per measure, it 
cut the ration in half but gave it away free of charge. 
In the election of 1970, the UF made this an electoral 
issue, and pledged the restoration of another measure 
if it was voted to power, even if the country had to 
import large amounts to sustain it. Soon after its 
victory, the UF restored the second measure (charging 
75 cents in the beginning and raising it to Rs.1 at the 
end of 1971) ona ration entailing a cost of about Rs.- 
240 million annually in subsidies. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the inherent 
structural weaknesses in the economy are unable to 
sustain public subsidies of this magnitude. A prelim- 
inary report of a socio-economic survey conducted in 
1970 by the Department of Census and Statistics re- 
vealed that over 9 million of the island’s 12.4 million 
population had no income at all, while half of the 
remaining 3.4 million earned less than Rs.100 per 
month. 

Reflecting manpower utilization, the report, in ef- 
fect, was the reiteration of an estimate that over 
500,000 were unemployed in 1970. According to the 
socio-economic survey, of those in open unemploy- 
ment, 82 per cent belonged to the 15-24-year-old age 
group. 

No wonder that two diverse reports, the ILO report 
of a mission headed by Professor Seers on “Matching 
Employment Opportunities and Expectations: A Pro- 
gramme of Action for Ceylon” (1971) as well as the 
IBDR report on Economic Trends in Ceylon (1971) 
stressed the imperative necessity of the elimination of 
free rice and a cut in other food subsidies so that sur- 
pluses could be made available for investment on em- 
ployment-generating projects. Worse, a substantial 
proportion of foreign aid was being diverted to con- 
sumption. 

Curiously enough, during her visit to Peking in 
June-July, 1972, Mrs. Bandaranaike was reportedly 
given similar advice by Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, 
who told her that “providing free rice, free health 
services and free education,” as Ceylon was doing, was 
rot “socialism”; that instead of utilizing aid for de- 
velopment purposes, Sri Lanka had been “eating it 


up,” and that it was a sorry spectacle for an indepen- 
dent nation “to go seeking aid from foreign coun-- 
tries.” 

Th the initial phase of the UF rule, the Sri Lanka 
representative at the United Nations, Shirley Amara- 
singhe, had echoed similar thoughts about foreign 
aid, maintaining that as a means of financing develop- 
ment it had severe limitations and disadvantages be- 
cause it created serious problems of debt servicing 
“which imposes a heavy and recurring burden on the 
country’s foreign exchange budgets in successive years. 
We believe more in trade and better trade than in 
aid.” 

However, the practice of short-term credits during 
the past few years has created a vicious circle from 
which Ceylon finds it hard to wriggle out. This is 
evident from the fact that, in 1972, Sri Lanka will 
have to pay Rs.766 million or about one-third of her 
total export earnings to meet her debt-servicing, de- 
spite the serious decline in her external reserves and 
the steady deterioration in the terms of trade. Mean- 
while, in order to survive with “a ship to mouth” ex- 
istence, the various ministers have been scouting 
around to get project-aid as well as short-term loans 
to keep the country going. 

During Mrs. Bandaranaike’s visit to Peking, specu- 
lations were rife that Sri Lanka might receive another 
interest-free hard currency convertible cash loan (the 
first one of Rs.150 million came after the insurgency 
of April, 1971) of about Rs.200 million from China 
and thereby might not need to sign another stand-by 
agreement for a Rs.150-million loan from the IMF, 
which could be received only after Ceylon fulfilled 
certain requirements like cuts in subsidies, another 
devaluation of her rupee, and so on. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike did come back with a loan of 
about Rs.300 million from Peking, but the whole loan 
is earmarked: for developmental projects. Conse- 
quently, Sri Lanka has been forced to take certain 
desperate measures to meet her foreign exchange prob- 
lems. Foreign exchange allocations for raw materials 
are drastically cut even at the risk that some industries 
will be shut down. And price controls have been re- 
laxed so that the manufacturers can charge more and 
can ward off the retrenchment of workers. 

A sharp rise in the cost of living index from 104.8 
in 1961 to 141.9 in 1971, scarcity of essential goods, 
stagnation of industrial development and a continuous 
increase in the number of educated unemployed (not- 
withstanding the fact that the UF government has 
found jobs for 120,000 people during the last two 
years) are some of the hard facts of Sri Lanka’s eco- 
nomic life today which seem to force the government 
to adopt a low posture in its foreign policy, in sharp 
contrast to its “radical” orientation two years ago 
when, within months after coming to power, it ac- 
corded full diplomatic status to East Germany as well 


as to the governments of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (North Vietnam), the Democratic People’s 


Republic of Korea, and the Revolutionary Provisional — 


Government of South Vietnam. To show her anti- 
imperialist fervor on behalf of the Arab cause, Sri 
Lanka broke her diplomatic ties with Israel. The 
Asia Foundation and the United States Peace Corps 
were asked to close their offices in Colombo. 


FOREIGN POLICY SHIFT 


Ceylon’s domestic compulsions—the growing eco- 
nomic difficulties and the insurgency of 197{—-coupled 
with certain international developments, i.e., the Sino- 
United States détente, the Indo-Soviet treaty, the 
growing competition of the major powers for their 
presence in the Indian Ocean area and the emerging 
power patterns in the South Asian region as a result 
of the 1971 Indo-Pakistani war and the severance of 
Bangladesh from Pakistan—seem to be the critical 
variables responsible for her low posture in foreign 
policy today. | 

Perhaps the most conspicuous shift in Sri Lanka’s 
foreign policy orientations has been her attitude to- 
wards the superpowers. Thus, while Mrs. Bandara- 
naike had continuously opposed the naval presence of 
the major powers in the Indian Ocean area, she was 
noticeably silent when the United States aircraft car- 
rier Enterprise sailed into the Bay of Bengal at the 
height of the Indo-Pakistani conflict. 
on “а quiet but strategically important thaw” in 
United States-Sri Lanka relations, The New York 
Times correspondent James P. Sterba wrote in April, 
1972, from Colombo, that “the verbal abuse that only 
a year ago rained down on American ‘imperialism’ 
from Colombo politicians and the local press has vir- 
tually stopped. . . United States warships are quietly 
pulling into port for rest stops here for the first time in 
recent memory.” Sterba, however, was mistaken 
when he continued that “Soviet warships meanwhile 
are not,” for soon after receiving the Commander in 
Chief of the United States forces in the Pacific, John 
S. McCain, Mrs. Bandaranaike welcomed the chief 
of the Soviet Pacific fleet, Admiral Nikolai Smirnov, 
on a goodwill mission. 

In fact, the parameters of “collective security” are 
being very adroitly manipulated by nonaligned Sri 
Lanka today. American, Soviet and Chinese ships 
have been unloading their cargoes of arms and am- 
munition in Colombo port during the last few months. 
According to newspaper reports, China has sent four 
of the five gunboats promised as gifts to the island plus 
large quantities of ammunition. 

On August 1,°1972, when a Tamil member of the 
Ceylonese National Assembly questioned the need for 
„so much armament in view of the past assurances of 
the ministers that the government had an adequate 
stock of arms, “even one bullet for every individual,” 


Commenting . 
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the Deputy Minister for Defence and External Affairs, 
Lakshman Jayakkody, replied that these were meant 
for the island’s security—“both internal and external.” 
Chinese military aid, he maintained, was to safeguard 
the island’s frontiers to fight illicit immigration and 
smuggling from India which was barely 22 miles 
away across a shallow gulf. It would also be used to 
“preserve the unitary form of government,” he added. 
The last reference was obviously a warning to the 
politically discontented and resentful north, the home 
of the opposition member of Parliament. 

It might be noted that during the debate on Bangla- 
desh in the U.N. General Assembly, when the Cey- 
lonese delegate in the U.N. dubbed the liberation war 
in Bangladesh as a “fractricidal” and “secessionist” 
movement, he also had in mind the possible repercus- 
sions of such a movement on the minority Tamil com- 
munity of the island, the major political organization 
of which—the Tamil Federal party—had been de- 
manding provincial autonomy through a federal struc- 
ture. Apart from this, the disintegration of Pakistan 
would have meant a disturbance in the power balance 
between India and Pakistan, a balance fostered by 
countries like the United States and China which did 
give small countries like Ceylon some leverage in their 
bargaining stances with India. 


RELATIONS WITH INDIA 


It is necessary to note that with her geographical 
proximity, historical traditions and ethnic composi- 
tion, India has been a major factor in Ceylon’s foreign 
policy and a key variable in her domestic politics. 
Thus, whether it has been the UNP or the SLFP 
government, one of its major efforts has been to assert 
the island’s national identity as well as its economic 
independence vis-a-vis the Indian elements. In polit- 
ical and strategic contexts, too, Sri Lanka seems to be 
more than “oppressed” by her proximity to her neigh- 
bor. 

Historical memories exacerbate this; virtually every 
invasion of Ceylon was staged from India or via 
India, and it was Cevlon’s strategic importance vis- 
a-vis India that made her an alluring prize to the 
Western colonial powers in South Asia. 

The comments of a Ceylonese sum up these feelings 
aptly. 

Every government in power in Ceylon since independence 
has had a nightmarish fear of “big brother” India and its 
potential for “expansionism.” . . . In her geopolitical 
calculations, Ceylon has sought to maintain extra-friendly 


relations with Pakistan and with China as a check on pos- 
sible Indian “expansionism.” It was a right wing UNP 


(Continued on page 230) 
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Writing of population pressures in India and Pakistan, this specialist 


points out that “what makes these nations distinctive ... 


pressure or underdevelopment . 


is not population 


. but rather the efforts they have made 


to control population growth in order to encourage more rapid economic 


development.” 


Population Pressures in India and 
Pakistan 


By Tuomas E. Dow, Jr. 


„Associate Professor of Social Studies, State University of New York, 
College at Purchase 


NDIA, BANGLADESH, AND PAKISTAN, with popula- 
tions of 552 million, 74 million, and 60 million 
respectively, are the second, eighth, and ninth 

most populous nations іп the world. In terms of eco- 
nomic and demographic development, they are poor 
nations with rapidly growing populations. Indeed, 
their annual rates of population growth (2.5-3.0 per 
cent) and their per capita gross national product fig- 
ures ($81-$123) are higher and lower, respectively, 


-¢.than the corresponding averages for the entire less 


developed world. Still, what makes these nations dis- 
tinctive is not population pressure or underdevelop- 
ment—they have “more” of both than most 
of their Third World neighbors—but rather the efforts 
they have made to control population growth in order 
to encourage more rapid economic development. As 
one might expect, the results have not been the same 
in India as in Pakistan or Bangladesh. 


THE INDIAN EXPERIENCE 

Trying to determine the levels of birth and death 
and the rate of growth of the Indian population is a 
little like attending a statistical tea party with hatters, 


` hares and door mice: the answers are never quite what 


‚ tion emerges. 


you expect and they are certainly never the same. 
Yet, with the caution of a traveler just returned from 
a journey in Wonderland, the population analyst must 
try to weigh the different possibilities and select the 
most reliable estimates. When this is done, the fol- 
lowing impressionistic portrait of the Indian popula- 
Incidentally, in this painting the tones 
or trends are more significant than the specific values. 

Basically, then, if the birth and death rates are 
thought to fall between 40 and 45 and 15 and 20 per 
thousand respectively, the most probable rate of nat- 
ural increase (that is, the difference between the birth 
and death rates) would be 25 per thousand. Under 
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these circumstances, and in the absence of mass inter- 
national migration, the Indian population would dou- 
ble in size every 28 years. Taking a longer time per- 
spective, one can of course discern the demographic 
path leading to the present rapid growth situation. 

Specifically, the death rate has declined rapidly 
while the birth rate has not. Thus if both rates were 
approximately 50 per thousand in 1920, it is clear that 
mortality has been reduced by at least 60 per cent 
while the decline in fertility cannot have been more 
than 20 per cent and may well have been significantly 
less. Under these circumstances, children born in 
1970 can expect іо live as much as 10 years longer 
than their brothers and sisters born as recently as 1960. 
Yet what kind of life will it be? What are the con- 
ditions of life in India now, and what will they be 
in the future; and what has a falling death rate, a 
high birth rate, and an annual population increase 
of 2.5 per cent or 13.8 million to do with these con- 
ditions? 


POPULATION GROWTH AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

In terms of socio-economic development, India is 
running rapidly to stay in the same place. Since gain- 
ing independence in 1947, India has increased agri- 
cultural and industrial productivity by over 75 per 
cent and 150 per cent respectively, yet both per capita 
food production and per capita domestic product were 
lower іп the 1960’s than they were in the 1950's. 
Similarly, although the proportion of the school age 
population 5 to 19 years of age in the school system 
has more than doubled between 1950 and 1965, the 
absolute number of potential students outside the 
system has also increased. 

On the one hand, then, there is more food, more 
national income, more aggregate production, more 
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jobs, more schools, more doctors and more homes; 
and yet, on the other hand, the number of people who 
must share in these opportunities has increased almost 
as rapidly, with the result that individual or per capita 
progress has been discouragingly slow. As I suggested 
in 1968, the situation is most apparent in the slow 
advance of personal income in India. Over the entire 
period of independence, per capita annual income 
has probably increased by less than $50, being not less 
than $50 in 1950, and not more than $100 in 1972.1 
To break this cycle, the economy must move ahead 
more rapidly than the population. Under conditions 
of rapid population growth, however, such an eco- 
nomic breakthrough or “take off” is extremely difficult 
to accomplish. In practice, conditions of high fertility 
and declining mortality have produced a very young 
population—more than four out of every ten people 
are under 15 years of age. In meeting the needs of 
these youthful dependents, as well as the continuing 
needs ‘of the remainder of the population, both the 
individual family and the government find it difficult 
to “get ahead.” > Essentially, then, the necessity of pro- 
_ viding for additional population tends to impoverish 
both the government and the family, leaving very 
little for saving, investment and economic growth. 
Thus “over-shadowing all considerations of national 
development is the frightening image of a rapidly 
rising tide of . . . people which is canceling the [socio- 
economic] gains of the last two decades.”? Given this 
clear and present danger, what has India done to 
control population growth? 


FAMILY PLANNING 


In the formulation of its first five year plan in 1951, 
India acknowledged that the objective of stabilizing 
the growth of population must be at the very center 
of planned development. With this objective in mind, 
in 1952, India became the first country in the world 
to adopt an official population control program. As 
the budgetary summary in Table I suggests, substantial 
policy statements are now complemented by substan- 
tial investments. i 

The effects of such an expanding budget are to 
some extent reflected in the accomplishments of the 
program. Sterilizations, for example, have increased 
from 10,587 in 1956-1957 to over 2 million in 1971; 


1 Thomas Е. Dow, Jr., “The Population of India,” Cur- 
rent History, April, 1968, p. 221. 

2 Dipak Bhatia, “India: A Gigantic Task,” in Bernard 
Berelson (ed.), Family Planning Programs (New York: 
Basic Books, 1969), p. 67. 

3 See George B. Simmons, The Indian Investment in Fam- 
ily woes (New York: The Population Council, 1971), 
p. 


4 бее Dorothy Nortman, “Population and Family Plan- 
ning Programs: A Factbook,” Reports on Population/Fam- 
ily Planning (New York: The Population Council, June, 
1971), pp. 26 and 32. 

5 Simmons, of, cit., p. 82. 

6 Ibid., р. 33. - 
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TABLE 1. BUDGETARY SUMMARY 


Allocation in 


Period Rs Millions for 
Family Planning Program 

First Five Year Plan (1951-56) 6.5 
Second Five Year Plan (1956-61) 49.7 
Third Five Year Plan (1961-66) 270.0 
Original Draft Fourth 

Five Year Plan (1966-71) 2,293.1 
Revised Fourth Five 4 

Year Plan (1969-74) 3,150.0 
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while the number of condoms supplied to the popula- 
tion has risen from 5.8 million in 1957-1958 to 71.3 
million in 1968-1969. IUD insertions, on the other 
hand, declined from a high of 915,167 in 1966-1967 
to a low of 410,348 in 1969-1970." Recognizing that 
this decline was the result of popular concern over the 
unanticipated and often untreated side effects of in- 
sertion, efforts are now being made to provide more 
adequate information and post-insertion care. 

To bring these services to the people, the govern- 
ment utilizes 31,710 hospitals, clinics, centers and 
mobile units. Excluding the 256 mobile units, 1,779 
of the facilities serve the urban population, while the 
remaining 29,675 are located in rural areas. These 
facilities carry out male and female sterilizations, and 
IUD insertions. They also provide oral contracep- 
tives, condoms and condom equivalents. In all cases, 
the service or the commodity is free. Moreover, there 
are often monetary incentives of five, ten, and forty 
rupees for IUD insertions, male sterilizations, and 
female sterilizations, respectively.’ a 

On balance, then, in terms of budget, personnel, 
facilities, services offered, and people reached, “the 
Indian government has made a strong and increasing 
commitment to family planning... 7 


EVALUATION 


As George Simmons suggests, if we view the Indian 
Family Planning Program as an economic investment, 
we can ask how much of a contribution this program 
is making toward national development. In one 
sense, this question can be answered by caiculating the 
economic value of preventing a birth. In the present 
case, Simmons indicates that, when the criterion of 
per capita income is used, “the value of preventing a 
birth is Rs. 7,800.”° In a crude sense, then, the pre- 
vented birth or “missing person” will neither consume 
nor produce. Given the economic context of India, 
the net effect of what society gains and loses from 
this mix is positive: hence, the net economic advan- 
tage of a prevented birth. ° 

` Granting this relationship, it is possible to calculate 
the impact of the Indian Family Planning Program 
by estimating the number of births prevented by the 
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‘program. Although this ‘presents difficult methodo- 


logical problems, Simmons is able to estimate the 
number of births prevented by each IUD insertion 


апа sterilization—the major methods available in the 


program. He concludes that on the average each 


_IUD insertion and each sterilization prevents approx- 
‘imately .54 and 2.35 births, respectively.’ 


With these estimates in hand, it is possible to cal- 
culate the number of births prevented in any given 
year. Although the total was quite modest in 1957— 
1958 (3,747), it rose rapidly to 1,562,451 by 1968- 
1969, and is expected to increase to 2,937,980 by 1975- 
1976. It only remains to combine these estimates with 
the costs of the Family Planning Program to obtain 


. a final approximation of the program’s economic con- 


tribution. The equation is’simple: one asks what are 


‚ the gross economic benefits of x number of prevented 


births, and how much did it cost to prevent them? 
In the Indian situation, the ratio of “benefits” to 
“costs” is very high indeed, ranging from 70.5 in 1956- 
1957 to 40.5 in 1969-1970. Thus in 1956-1957, for 
example; the gross economic benefits from the Family 


‚ Planning Program were 122.6 million Rs. and the 
_total family planning expenditure in that same period 


was 1.74 million Rs.; or 122.6/1.74 = 70.5.8 

Recognizing that some substantial margin of error 
is probable, if not inevitable, in all these estimates, it 
is still clear that the Indian Family Planning Program 
has been a “good investment”; so good, in fact, that 
it should be rapidly extended to the great majority of 
the population not yet influenced by it. 

Although family planning in any degree is a good 
investment, far more births must be prevented to 
achieve the: broader economic and demographic goals 
of the program. Incidentally, such goals or targets are 
largely the creation of economic planners and reflect 
their desire to stimulate the growth of national or per 
capita income by achieving the most rapid possible 
reduction in fertility. Accordingly, the fertility “tar- 


_ get” for India’s program was set at a birth-rate level 


of 25 per thousand and was to be achieved by 1975- 
1976. Although theoretically desirable, this arbitrary 
demographic target was obviously unrealistic. The 
desired fertility decline simply exceeded the capacity, 
organization and intent of the existing family planning 
program. Something beyond family limitation for 
maternal and child health considerations alone would 
be required.® 


7 Ibid., pp. 55-65, 
8 Ibid., p. 93. 
® See Dorothy Nortman, “Status of National Family Plan- 


` ning Programmes of Developing Countries in Relation to 


Demogtaphiç Targets,” Population Studies, March, 1972, 


10 Simmons, op. cit., p. 151. 
11 See Population Chronicle (New York: The Population 


Gouncil, July, 1972), p. 6. 
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12 Тһе New York Times, July 2, 1972, р. 2. 


Recognizing that its demographic timetable was 
unrealistic, the government replaced it with a more 
reasonable plan. Instedd of reducing the birth rate 
to 25 per thousand by 1975, it was hoped that a reduc- 
tion to 32 per thousand might be achieved by that 
date; and that the original goal might then be antici- 
pated by 1982. Even these modest aspirations, how- 
ever, will still require a new approach in family plan- 
ning. At the very least, if a moderate level of fertility 
is to be achieved in the near future, the government 
must adopt a wider view of the available options. In 
Simmons’ opinion, more attention must be given to 
“policies designed to change parents’ . 
norms” and to economic programs that will “raise 
the price that [parents] pay for having additional chil- 
dren to something more closely approximating the 
price paid by society as a whole.”?° Such further 
steps are made necessary by the fact that even with 
the “success” of voluntary family planning, desired 
family size would still be too high to permit rapid 
modernization. 

The problem, then, is to promote a social and eco- 
nomic climate in which people will come to accept 
and prefer a small family norm. Assuming that such 
norms are already fixed at the age of marriage, it will 
be necessary to go further back into adolescence to 
achieve a new standard. In this process, the educa- 
tion system might provide the child or adolescent with 
new information on population and family planning. 

At older ages, where family-size norms are rela- 
tively fixed, some system of economic rewards may be 
necessary to motivate new behavior. Such incentives 
already exist in connection with the adoption of dif- 
ferent contraceptive techniques, and could be ex- 
panded. Indeed, the recent use of larger cash incen- 
tives (65-70 rupees) to promote male sterilization in 
Gujarat State produced a record total of 223,746 
vasectomies іп a two-month period.*! Less dramatic, . 
but perhaps potentially more significant, is the “no- 
birth bonus” plan being carried out in Tamil Nadu 
State. In this experiment, female teapickers are en- 
rolled in a program in which their employers put 
five rupees a month into a savings account for each 
participant. At the age of 45 the woman collects the 
entire amount with interest if she has not had more 
than two children. But if she had a third child, she 
loses 50 rupees from the accumulation; if the gap 
between the second and third child is less than three 
years, the cost of the third child rises to 100 rupees. 
A fourth child means forfeiting an additional 250 
rupees, and if she has a fifth child, she loses all.*? 

Of course, these limited program are.only straws in 
the wind, yet some such programs will be necessary if 
India is to achieve substantially lower fertility in the 
near future. Regarding prospects for success, one 
may agree that progress is being made, but one must 


. . family size 


also admit that the journey will take longer than Һай 
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originally been hoped, and greater imagination will 
be necessary to guarantee its final success, Still, India 
has a chance, and that is perhaps more than one can 
say for Pakistan. 


THE POPULATION OF PAKISTAN 


As in the case of India, the demographic data in 

Pakistan are not reliable. Consequently, we lack pre- 
cise measures of fertility, mortality, and population 
growth. On the basis of available information, how- 
ever, it seems probable that the birth rate is not less 
than 50 per thousand, and that the death rate is not 
more. than 20 per thousand. If this 
fertility and “maximum” mortality estimate is ac- 
cepted, a rate of natural increase of 30 per thousand 
‘or 3 per cent results. Noting that a population dou- 
bles in size every 23 years at this growth rate, it is 
sobering to recognize that this is probably a conserva- 
tive estimate of Pakistan’s actual situation. 

Following the Indian argument, we may expect that 
this pattern of high fertility, declining mortality, and 
rapid population growth will have a similar retarding 
effect on Pakistan’s development efforts. Specifically, 
with 45 per cent of its population under the age of 15 
years, and with 75 per cent of average family income 
spent on food, it is difficult for Pakistan to generate 
a level of savings and investment sufficient signifi- 
cantly to outrun the demands of current population 
growth. Thus when people are not able to save and 
invest, the rate of capital formation is low and per 
capita income increases at a very modest pace. Given 
the “current” socio-economic status of the population, 
this problem takes on special urgency. 

When 70 per cent of the men and 90 per cent of 
the women 15 years of age or older are illiterate, when 
only three out of every ten children will be able to 
attend school, and when families must provide for six 

‚ Or more children on an average per capita annual 
income of less than $100, the situation cries out for 
amelioration. Yet the resources to remedy these ills— 
radically to improve per capita well-being—are largely 
absorbed by the subsistence needs of a rapidly growing 
population. Obviously, a significant reduction in the 
evel of fertility is required. 


“minimum” 


FAMILY PLANNING BEFORE BANGLADESH 

In, the first five year plan (1955-1960) the govern- 
ment provided Rs. 500,000 ($105,000) for support of 
In some 
sense, this modest appropriation was consistent with 
the. government’s belief that the population growth 
` rate: ‘was as low as 1.4 per cent. But the government 


private voluntary family planning agencies. 


13 Gilbert Hardee and Adaline Р. Satterthwaite, “Pak- 
istan,” in Country л ew York: The Population 
Council, March, 1970), p. 

14 Ibid., p. 4. 

15 Nortman, “Factbook,” op. cit., p. 28. 
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was wrong, and this error seriously delayed needed 
action in the family planning area. 

In the second five year plan (1960-1965), the fam- 
ily planning allocation was increased to Rs. 30.5 mil- 
lion ($6.4 million) and responsibility for implementa- 
tion was shifted to the Government Health Service. 
In spite of budgetary increases and administrative 
centralizatjon, however, the achievements of the pro- 
gram were disappointing. “Inadequate allocation 
[and poor distribution] of supplies, lack of field work- 
ers, absence of newer contraceptive technology, and 
reliance upon already overburdened health person- 
nel”? were some of the reasons cited for the poor 
performance of The Family Planning Program in the 
second five year plan. 

By 1965, however, Pakistan had achieved a greater 
understanding of her demographic and economic sit- 
uation, and was ready to acknowledge that a vigorous 
and broadly based program of family planning must 
be an integral part of the strategy of the 1965-1970 
plan. With a higher budget of Rs. 284 million ($64 
million), the Family Planning Program was to “reduce 
the birth rate from 50 to 40 per thousand by protect- 
ing 25 per cent of the nation’s . . . 20 million fertile 
couples. . . .”2+ 

In pursuit of these ambitious goals, Pakistan intro- 
duced a “crash program” of family planning. To pro- 
vide the necessary personnel, doctors, paramedical 
assistants, and village midwives were trained in family 
planning techniques. Initially, it was hoped that the 
gap in trained medical personnel could be closed by 


employing 50,000 village midwives to recruit IUD 


acceptors and follow up IUD cases. Unfortunately, 

this shortcut failed, in that these untrained and often ` 
illiterate women were able to make on the average 

only two successful IUD referrals per month. Conse- 

quently, these women are being replaced by para- 

medical personnel. By 1970-1971, 1,100 “Lady Fam- 

ily Planning and Health Visitors” were in the field, 

carrying out 75 per cent of the IUD insertions. By 

1970-1971, then, 1,100 female paramedics, 2,300 

doctors, and 37,000 midwives were providing family ` 
planning information and services at 1,839 hospitals, 

clinics and centers throughout Pakistan. Their ac- 

complishments were not insignificant. 

Between 1966 and 1970, 3.2 million insertions and 
1.2 million sterilizations were performed. In both 
cases, there were substantial “gains” in 1966-1968 
and substantial “losses” in 1969-1970. Specifically, 

(Continued on page 228) 
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“It is difficult, if not impossible, to predict with accuracy the likely 
course of military events over the next decade or so in the Indian 


Ocean... 


” However, “the chance of an outbreak of armed conflict in 


the Indian Ocean area remains unpleasantly high.” 


Military Considerations in the 
А Indian Ocean 


By EDMUND JOSEPH GANNON 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 


N BROAD STROKE, the Indian Ocean is bordered 
by four continents: Africa, Asia, Australia and 
Antarctica. An observer, tracing the coastline 
on a map of the region, starts at the Cape of Good 
Hope and moves north along the coast of East Africa 
to. the Horn of Africa. Here, the coastline turns east 
at the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb? and follows the north- 
ern tier of nations washed by the Indian Ocean (the 
Trucial States of the southern Arabian peninsula, 
Iran, the entrance to the Persian Gulf,? around the 
, Indian subcontinent, and past the newly founded state 
. of Bangladesh). The coastline turns south at Burma 
-and the observer’s eye moves south along the west 
coast of the Golden Peninsula to the city-state of 
Singapore. Moving further south, past the islands of 
Indonesia, the observer reaches Australia, which 
marks the southeastern corner of the Ocean. Far to 
the south of all these lands is Antarctica, the southern 
boundary of the Indian Ocean. 
In descriptive terms, 


The Indian Ocean is 28.3 million square miles, which 


1 Bab-el-Mandeb marks the southern boundary of the Red 
Sea. The Suez Canal, closed since 1967, marks the north- 
ern boundary. 

2The Persian Gulf is of considerable economic, political 
and military interest to many nations of the world. It is 
an area rich in oil and has been hotly contested by inter- 
ested parties. For an excellent background on this par- 
ticular region, see David M. Abshire and Alvin J. Cottrell, 
The Gulf: Implications of British Withdrawal (Washington: 
The Center for Strategic and International Studies [George- 
town University], 1969). 

3 Captain A. P. S. Bindra (Indian Navy), “Indian Ocean 
Vacuum: Fact or Fiction?” NATO’s Fifteen Nations 
(March, 1971), p. 42. 

+Bindra, “The Indian Ocean as Seen by an Indian,” 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings (May, 1970), pp. 180- 
181, : 

5R. M. Burrell and Alvin J. Cottrell (editors), The In- 
dian Ocean: a Conference Report (Washington: The Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International Studies [Georgetown 

. University], March, 1971), p. 1. 
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makes it larger than either the North Atlantic or the 
South Atlantic. ... 

The entry from the Persian Gulf is constricted at 
[Hormuz], that from the Mediterranean js at present 
closed at Suez and is also narrow at Bab-el-Mandeb. 
From the east the Indian Ocean may be entered through 
the Malacca Strait, Sunda or the Lombok passages [of 
Indonesia], which, like the western gates, are all narrow 
and shallow.’ 


The Indian Ocean has been a major “sea highway” 
for many centuries. Captain Bindra has noted that 


for 3,000 years, Phoenicians, Arabs, and Indians have 
used oceanic navigation on the Arabian Sea. They were 
doing this long before the sailors of the Aegean Sea 
learned to navigate the seas. Two thousand years ago 
men from Hindustan sailed in fleets across the Bay of 
Bengal to Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific is- 
lands. Milleniums before Columbus traversed the At- 
lantic to discover America and before Magellan circled 
the globe, the Indian Ocean had become a commercial 
and cultural highway.* 


The first major European penetration of the Indian 
Ocean occurred at the end of the fifteenth century. 
“When Vasco da Gama sailed into the Indian Ocean 
in 1498, . . . he ushered in an era of foreign hegemony 
that was to last over four hundred years.”® While 
Portuguese, Dutch and French adventurers estab- 
lished temporary predominance for their respective 
states from time to time, power in the Indian Ocean 
ultimately shifted to England. General Michael 
Carver has described the genesis of this paramountcy. 


In 1600, [Queen Elizabeth I] issued a privilege for 15 
years to certain adventurers for the trade of the East 
Indies. This was the origin of the famous East India 
Company, the agency through which we traded, fought, 
and established our position east of Suez for 250 years. 
Its activities were gradually, and usually reluctantly, 
taken over by the British Government, but it continued 
to exercise most of the function of a government until 


e 
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1858, the Indian [Sepoy] mutiny being the final cause of 
its dissolution.é 


Thereafter, British interest in the Indian Ocean was 
largely a function of British interest in the subconti- 
nent.’ With the British withdrawal from India, the 
rationale for maintaining a significant British military 
presence in the Indian Ocean was weakened. Indeed, 
Carver has noted that 


with the end of [the Indonesian-Malaysian] confrontation 
in Borneo in 1966, the opportunity had at last arrived to 
make that basic readjustment of our military position east 
of Suez that had been inherent in our departure from 
India іп 1947. ... Europe was definitely to come first, 
and no “special capability” was to be retained for opera- 
tions east of Suez... [British military forces] would 
withdraw totally not only from Singapore and Malaysia, 
but also from the Persian Gulf by the end of 1971, leav- 
` ing permanently east of Suez only the garrison of Hong 
Kong, slightly increased, two Royal Air Force air staging 
posts, and a naval radio station in the Indian Ocean.8 


As active British interest in the area was declining, 
that of the United States and the Soviet Union was 
increasing. “An examination of some of the military 
interests of both of these states is warranted. 


THE AMERICAN MILITARY INTEREST 


Like other nations, the United States maintains 
military forces to guarantee national security and as 


6 General Sir Michael Carver (British Army), “British 
Involvement East of Suez,” Military Revtew (December, 
1970), p. 23. 

t There were, of course, other subordinate interests. For 
example, with the shift from coal-fired to oil-fired ships, 
Britain wanted to maintain sea-lane communications with 
the oil-rich Persian Gulf. Even this, however, may be con- 
sidered to some degree a function of Britain’s relationship 
with India. 

8 Carver, “British Military Involvement East of Suez,” 
op. cit., p. 35. The last named “naval radio station” is to 
be jointly operated with the United States at Diego Garcia 
in the Chagos Archipelago (British Indian Ocean Terri- 
tory) about 1,000 miles south of India. 

9 Lieutenant Commander Beth F. Coye et al., “An Eval- 
uation of U.S. Naval Presence in the Indian Ocean,” Naval 
War College Review (October, 1970), p. 46. 

10 U.S., Congress, House, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
The Indian Ocean: Political and Strategic Future, 92nd 
Congress, lst Session, (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1971), p. 72. 

зї Ships of this type are usually used to transport amphibi- 
ous forces and their associated equipment. Lasalle, how- 
ever, will have no embarked Marines. Rather, the ship is 
being modified to perform better the functions of MEF de- 
scribed supra (e.g., evacuation operations). 

12 Other motives have been ascribed to the Enterprise’s 
entry into the Bay of Bengal. For example, some commen- 
tators (notably those in India) considered the aircraft car- 
rier’s entry to have been a show of force in support of the 
Pakistani government. 

13 There are two purely military reasons for this decision. 
The Suez Canal has been closed for over five years and 
the only way American warships can enter the Indian Ocean 
from the Atlantic is via the Cape of Good Hope, an ex- 
tremely roundabout journey. Furthermore, should the canal 
be opened, it still could not accommodate the largest Amer- 
ican aircraft carriers. The canal’s 36-foot depth makes it 
tco shallow for USS Enterprise (CVAN-65) and the eight 
carriers of the USS Forrestal (СУА-59) class. 


a means of executing national and foreign policy. In 
order to achieve these aims, the United States main- 
tains in the Indian Ocean both.a strategic capability 
(in the form of ballistic missile firing submarines—the 
Polaris/Poseidon submarine force) and a conventional 
(non-nuclear) capability. 

` For the past 20 years, the United States has main- 
tained a limited military presence in the Indian 
Ocean: 


The U.S. Middle East Force (MEF) consists of a com- 
mand ship [converted auxiliary seaplane tender] and two 
destroyers based at Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. The 
five main functions of U.S. forces in the East Indian 
Ocean are: showing the flag, protection and assistance 
to U.S. merchant shipping and maintenance of free pas- 
sage in international waterways; evacuation operations; 
administration of military assistance programs; and com- 
munications and intelligence collection activities.® 


This force is to be upgraded shortly. In testimony 
before the House Foreign Affairs Gommittee, Alvin 
Cottrell of Georgetown University stated that the 
MEF “will soon be taken out of strike command, and 
I believe the seaplane tender will [be replaced by] a 
transport, which will be 14,000 tons and will be the 
flagship of the Commander, Middle East Force. So 
it will be upgrading not in the numbers of ships, but 
in the size of ships.’*° Shortly after Cottrell’s testi- 
mony, it was announced that the USS Lasalle will as- 
sume the duties of the flagship of the MEF.” The 
MEF, as currently configured, however, has been con- 
demned as “near-ridiculous” by one representative in 
Congress. A more sanguine assessment, that the “prin- 
cipal value of the MEF is political,” has also been ex- 
pressed. 

Aside from the MEF, ‘there have been a number of 
other American military presences in the Indian 
Ocean. Each year, the CENTO (Central Treaty 
Organization) powers conduct a naval exercise called 
“Midlink.” The American contribution to this exer- 
cise has usually been a squadron composed of an air- 
craft carrier, its screening destroyers and support ships. 

During the recent Indo-Pakistani war, an Amer- 
ican naval squadron composed of the Enterprise and 
its supporting warships entered the Bay of Bengal, 
ostensibly to prepare for the evacuation of American 
nationals should that eventuality have become nec- 
essary.*? 

Looking toward the future, effective January 1, 
1972, the area of responsibility of the Commander in 
Ghief, Pacific, was moved westward to embrace the 
entire Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf? How- 
ever, it remains an open question whether the United 
States will increase naval activities in the Indian 
Ocean in the near future. The demands on warships 
off the coast of Vietnam probably preclude extensive 
naval operations in the Indian Ocean for the present 
and the near future. 
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Beyond the presence of naval units, there are a 
number of American military installations in countries 
that border the Indian Ocean.™* Kagnew Station, 
located on the outskirts of Asmara, Ethiopia, is a 
‘major communications relay facility. Likewise, the 
Harold E. Holt Communications Facility at Northwest 
Cape, Australia, provides a communications capability 
over large portions of the Indian Ocean. A third 
facility, one that will provide a link between Kagnew 
and Holt, is being constructed on the island of Diego 
Garcia. 


In Jate 1966, London and Washington signed a 50-year 
agreement to develop a defense base [at Diego Garcia in 
the Chagos Archipelago]; the U.S. would pay most of its 
cost and Britain would maintain only a token presence. 
For over four years, the matter rested there. But now, 
although the Nixon Administration is committed to a 
policy of lowering the U.S.’s military profile abroad and 
reducing its overseas base network, it has given the Navy 
a go-ahead to build a $19 million communications post 
and 8,000-foot air strip on Diego Garcia.15 


Admiral Elmo Zumwalt, the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, has described the American facility at Diego 
Garcia as an “austere communications facility? which 
“will become part of the worldwide command and 
control network for normal and contingency opera- 
tions in support of the national and naval operating 
requirements.” "° 

Despite the limited capabilities that have been 
ascribed to the facility at Diego Garcia, there has 
been considerable speculation on other functions that 
the American facility might perform. Sometimes 
these have been expressed in general terms. For ex- 
ample, Colonel Heinl has quoted Admiral John Mc- 
- Cain (formerly СІМСРАС) to the effect that “as 
Malta [Englanď’s ‘unsinkable aircraft carrier’ during 
World War II] is to the Mediterranean, Diego Garcia 
is to the Indian Ocean.”** Brooke Nihart has com- 


14 А number of countries have American MAAG (Mili- 
tary Assistance and Advisory Group) units. These, how- 
ro are not active combat units as are the warships of the 

15 “The U.S. Navy Stakes out the Indian Ocean,” Busi- 
ness Week (March 27, 1971), p, 66. 

16 U.S., Congress, House, Committee on Appropriations, 
Department of Defense Appropriations for 1972, 92d Con- 
gress, Ist Session (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1971), Part I, p. 997. 

17 Colonel Robert D. Heinl, Jr., “U.S. Flag Over Diego 
Garcia: Challenging the Soviet Fleet,” Armed Forces Jour- 
nal (February 1, 1971), p. 13. 

18 Brooke Nihart, “Indian Ocean Attracts Interest, U.S. 
Starts Base,” Armed Forces Journal (April 5, 1971), p. 18. 

19 Heinl, “U.S. Flag Over Diego Garcia: Challenging the 
Soviet Fleet,” p. 13. 

20 Rocco M. Paone, “The Soviet Threat in the Indian 
Ocean,” Military Review (December, 1970), p. 51. 

21 Burrell and Cottrell, op. cit., p. 71. 

. 22 While the number of Soviet ships in the Indian Ocean 
can be counted, the meaning of their presence is not so 
obvious {i.e., the intentions of the Soviet government іп 
placing them jn the Indian Ocean are not absolutely clear). 
It is the determination of Soviet intent that is the basic 
problem of Western policy makers and Kremlinologists. 


pared the Diego Garcia installation to the fleet anchor- 
ages (such as Ulithi) that the United States developed 
during World War 11.2% 

On the other hand, more specific functions have 
been proposed. Heinl noted that 


emphasis is being placed on Diego Garcia’s function as a 
station for satellite communications in an area where 
U.S. coverage is poor. In addition, however, the atoll 
will back.up (and could replace) our vitally important 
Kagnew station... . Diego Garcia will also help close 
the gap created when Pakistan required us to close down 
our communications monitoring station in that country.1° 


Heinl’s views were reiterated a few months later dur- 
ing the Senate hearings on military construction 
authorization. 

Diego Garcia might also serve as the home port of 
the Middle East Force. As noted above, this force 
is now homeported in the Persian Gulf. However, 
as the British complete their withdrawal from the gulf, 
the American position there may become unsettled. 


THE SOVIET MILITARY INTEREST 


Professor Paone of the U.S. Naval Academy has 
argued that “the nature of the Soviet threat in the 
Indian Ocean heartland is multidirectional. It is 
political, economic, and military.”?° Perhaps because 
the Soviet aim is “multidirectional,” the explanations 
offered for Soviet interest in the region have been 
diverse. 

Publicly, at least, the Soviets have argued that their 
presence in the Indian Ocean is essential in order to 
respond to American missile-firing submarines that 
might be deployed to that region. This argument, 
however, has certain drawbacks. Cottrell has noted 
that “the idea that the Soviet presence is merely a 
response to an American Polaris challenge would seem 
to lose some of its force . . . when it is remembered 
that the Soviet navy in the Indian Ocean has very 
little anti-submarine capability”?! 

The extent of Soviet penetration into the Indian 
Ocean has been a subject of considerable debate. 
Generally speaking, the debate is argued in terms of 
actual military presence (i.e., the number of ships in 
the area) and in terms of the base rights and facility 
rights obtained for those ships. While the former may 
be determined fairly easily, the latter may not.?? Col- 
onel Heinl has described the Soviet military presence 
in these terms: 


Covering a strategic crescent from Ceylon to Tanzania, 
USSR task forces ranging in strength from six to 20 war- 
ships (including nuclear-missile cruisers and submarines) 
have cruised the Indian Ocean and shown the hammer- 
and-sickle in 20 major seaports in 14 countries on its 
shores. Russia now has marines, an ammunition depot, 
and a communications station on Socotra, an island be- 
longing to anti-American South Yemen at the Indian 
Ocean gateway to the Red Sea. India, moreover, has 
allowed the USSR to establish a naval supply depot and 
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an extensive “training” facility at Visakhapatnam on In- 
` dia’s east coast, midway between Ceylon and Calcutta.23 


Colonel Heinl’s assessment was echoed, to some de- 
gree, by the United States Navy. In testimony before 
the House Appropriations Committee, Admiral Zum- 


walt was asked by Representative Sikes (D.-Fla.) to. 


provide an assessment of the Soviet presence.’ Ad- 
miral Zumwalt responded: 


Since 1954, the USSR has offered some ———— in eco- 
nomic and’ military aid to 15 Indian Ocean littoral coun- 
tries. This is approximately 65 percent of the Soviet 
Union’s total aid to free world nations. 

Focusing now on Soviet naval operations: they began 
in earnest in March 1968 shortly after the United King- 
dom announcement of its planned withdrawal from East 
of Suez, Since then the Soviet navy has maintained an 
almost continuous presence in the Indian Ocean with an 
average of 3-4 naval combatants deployed at any given 
time. Soviet ships have made about 150 visits to 26 ports 
in 16 bordering countries... Soviet naval ship operating 
days in the Indian Ocean have risen from approximately 
1,900 in 1968 to 3,400 in 1970. 

The Soviets have not yet secured base rights in the area, 
but make extensive use of anchorages ————. The USSR 
has assisted in the development of port facilities 
The present Soviet Indian Ocean fleet consists of a cruiser, 
destroyers, mine sweeper, [a landing ship, tank] with 
[marines], a repair shop and several other auxiliaries.24 





While, as Admiral Zumwalt’s statement indicates, 
the official assessment of Soviet penetration is still par- 
tially classified, there are other indicators from both 
official and unofficial sources. They are, however, 
both conflicting and confusing. For example, Denis 
Warner, a leading Australian scholar in the areas of 
South and Southeast Asia, has written that “by ar- 
rangement with Southern Yemen, the Russians .ob- 
tained permission to build a base on the island of 
Socotra, where 500 Russian technicians are said to be 
at work.”?° This was confirmed by С. L. Sulzberger of 


23 Hein], “U.S. Flag over Diego Garcia: Challenging the 
Soviet Fleet,” p. 13. ` 

24 Department of Defense Appropriations for 1972, Part I, 
р. 998, 

25 Denis Warner, “Red Sails in the Indian Ocean Sunset,” 
Detroit News (May 23, 1971). 

26 С. L. Sulzberger, “The Russians are Coming,” The 
New York Times (May 5, 1971), p. 47. 

27 Heinl, “U.S. Flag Over Diego Garcia: Challenging the 
Soviet Fleet,” p. 13. 

А pre Indian Ocean: Political and Strategic Future, 
p. 175. 

28 Ibid., р. 4. 

30 Ibid., p. 71. 

31 Indeed, the Soviets have gone to considerable lengths 
to defuse imbroglios that have developed. For example, 
Premier Aleksei Kosygin provided the good offices of the 
Soviet Union to mediate the dispute between Pakistan and 


India that had resulted in the fighting over the Rann of ` 


Kutch in 1965. Likewise, there is evidence that the Soviets 
will use their diplomatic clout to advance the interests of 
the nations which identify with the U.S.S.R. For example, 
the Soviet Union consistently vetoed any United Nations 
call for a cease-fire in East Pakistan in December, 1971, 
until the Indians had secured a decisive victory over the 
Pakistani Army in East Pakistan, 


The New York Times®* and by Colonel Heinl.” On 
the other hand, in his testimony before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, Ronald Spiers (Department 
of State) noted that 


There has been publicity to the effect that Socotra was 
being developed as a Soviet base. We have no evidence 
that a.naval base is being constructed there. As a matter 
of fact, it would not appear to make much sense as the 
Soviets do have access to the areas of Yemen and South 
Yemen generally. I am informed that high waves and 
the lack of a protected anchorage make the islands un- 
suitable as a naval base, and there is no evidence of efforts 
to develop facilities there.28 


Part of the problem may revolve about the definition 
of the term “base.” Quite possibly, the Soviets do not 
envision development of major bases in the Indian 
Ocean comparable to the old British facility in Aden. 

While much of the analysis of Soviet interest in the 
Indian Ocean reflects a concern for the status of West- 
ern powers and interests in that ocean, a limited case 
can be made for Soviet interest in the Indian Ocean 
as a “cockpit of Sino-Soviet rivalry.” 


In the Indian Ocean area, the confrontation is principally 
through Soviet support of India and Chinese support of 
Pakistan. Doubtless, . .. the reawakened Chinese would 
like to establish a strong position for themselves and 
way stations to Africa. The Chinese interest is not mari- 
time, as the Soviet interest is in large part, but rather the 
extension of Chinese influence and where possible hege- 
mony or even domination.29 


Cottrell envisioned Chinese interest in the area in 
terms of the doctrine of “people’s war”: 


In many respects the Chinese Communists see the Indian 
Ocean in terms of an area in which exist “targets of op- 
portunity” which reflect the theory of Lin Piao about 
using the so-called “countryside” or undeveloped and un- 
stable areas of the world to outflank and defeat the 
“cities” or Western industrialized areas.30 


If this assessment is correct, the Chinese would of 
necessity come into rather serious conflict with the 
Russians. Whatever the goals of the latter may be, 
they require stable governments. Hence, it is most 
unlikely that the Soviets would encourage protracted 
rebellions in the countries in which they have en- 
sconced themselves.3? 


THE LITTORAL STATES 


Of the nations that are part of the Indian Ocean 
littoral, perhaps only three can deliver significant mili- 
tary power at considerable distance from home—the 
Republic of South Africa, Australia and India. 


(Continued on page 228) 
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Soviet-Indian Treaty of Friendship, 
1971 


On August 9, 1971, in New Delhi, representatives of the Soviet Union 
and India signed a treaty of peace, friendship and cooperation. The full 
text of the treaty, as it appeared in New Times (Moscow), follows: 


Wishing to expand and strengthen the existing relations 
of, sinceré friendship between them, 

considering that the further development of friendship and 
cooperation meets the basic national interests of both states 
as well as the interests of a lasting peace in Asia and 
throughout the world, 

being determined to contribute to strengthening world 
peace and security and to work tirelessly to bring about a 
relaxation of international tension and the final abolition of 
the remnants of colonialism, 

reaffirming their firm belief in the principles of peaceful 
coexistence and cooperation between states with different 
political and social systems, 

convinced that in the present-day world international 
problems can be solved only through cooperation and not 
through conflict, 

reaffirming their determination to follow the objectives 
and principles of the United Nations Charter, 

the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on the one hand, 
and the Republic of India, on the other, have decided to 
conclude the present Treaty and with this aim in view have 
appointed the following plenipotentiaries: 

on behalf of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—the 
Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. A. A. Gromyko, 

on behalf of the Republic of India—the Minister of Ex- 
‚ ternal Affairs of India Swaran Singh, 

who, upon presentation of their credentials, found in due 
form and proper order, agreed on the following: 


ARTICLE 1 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare that there 
shall ‘be a lasting peace and friendship between their two 
countries and their peoples. Each shall respect the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of the other 
and refrain from interfering in the internal affairs of the 
other Party. The High Contracting Parties shall continue 
to develop and strengthen the relations of sincere friendship, 
good-neighbourliness and all-round cooperation existing be- 
tween them, on the basis of the above-mentioned principles 
as well as the principles of equality and mutual benefit. 


ARTICLE 2 

Guided by a desire to contribute in every way towards 
ensuring a lasting peace and the security of their peoples, 
the High Contracting Parties declare their determination to 
continue efforts towards maintaining and strengthening peace 
in Asia and throughout the world, ending the arms race and 
achieving general and complete disarmament covering both 
nuclear and ‘conventional weapons under effective interna- 
tional control. 
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ARTICLE 3 

Guided by their devotion to the lofty ideal of equality of 
all peoples and states, irrespective of race or creed, the High 
Contracting Parties condemn colonialism and racism in all 
forms and manifestations and reaffirm their determination 
to strive for their final and complete abolition, 

The High Contracting Parties shall cooperate with other 
states in achieving these aims and to support the just aspira- 
tions of the peoples in their struggle against colonialism and 
racial domination. 


ARTICLE 4 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics respects India’s 
policy of non-alignment and reaffirms that this policy is an 
important factor for maintaining universal peace and inter- 
national security and for easing tension in the world. 

The Republic of India respects the peaceful policy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics aimed at strengthening 
friendship and cooperation with all peoples. 


ARTICLE 5 

Being deeply interested in ensuring world peace and 
security, and attaching great importance to mutual coopera- 
tion in the international arena to achieve these aims, the 
High Contracting Parties shall maintain regular contacts 
with each other on major international problems affecting 
the interests of both states, through meetings and exchanges 
of opinion between their leading statesmen, visits by official 
delegations and special representatives of the two govern- 
ments, and through diplomatic channels. 


ARTICLE 6 

Attaching great importance to economic, scientific and 
technical cooperation between them, the High Contracting 
Parties shall continue to strengthen and widen their mutually 
advantageous and all-round cooperation in these fields and 
also to expand their cooperation in the fields of trade, trans- 
port and communications on the basis of the principles of 
equality, mutual advantage and the most favoured nation 
principle in compliance with the existing agreements and 
special agreements with neighbouring countries, as it is 
stipulated in the trade agreement between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and India of December 26, 1970. 


ARTICLE 7 
The High Contracting Parties shall promote the further 
development of the relations and contacts between them in 
the fields of science, art, literature, education, health care, 
the press, radio, television, cinema, tourism and sport. 


Ж ` 


ARTICLE 8 

In accordance with the traditional friendship established 
between the two countries, each of the High Contracting 
Parties solemnly declares that it shall not enter into or par- 
ticipate in any military alliances directed against the other 
Party. i 

Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes to refrain 
from any aggression against the other Party and not to allow 
the use of its territory for committing any act that may cause 
military damage to the other High Contracting Party. 


ARTICLE 9 

Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes to refrain 
from giving any assistance to any third Party taking part in 
an armed conflict with the other Party. In the event that 
any of the Parties is attacked or threatened with attack, the 
High Contracting Parties will immediately start mutual 
consultations with a view to ełiminating this threat and 
taking appropriate effective measures to ensure peace and 
security for their countries. 


ARTICLE 10 

Each of the High Contracting Parties solemnly declares 
that it shall not undertake any commitment, secret or open, 
with regard to one or more states incompatible with the 
present Treaty. Each of the High Contracting Parties de- 
clares further that it has no commitments towards any other 
state or states and shall not undertake any commitments that 
may cause military damage to the other Party. 
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ARTICLE 11 

The present Treaty is signed for a term of twenty years 
and shall be prolonged automatically for every subsequent 
period of five years unless one of the High Contracting 
Parties declares its intention to terminate its operation by 
notifying the other High Contractirig Party 12 months before 
the expiration of the term of the Treaty. 

The Treaty is subject to ratification and shall come into 
force on the day the instruments of ratification are ex- 
changed, which will be effected in Moscow within one month 
after the signing of the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE 12 
Any differences in interpreting any article or articles of 
the present Treaty that may arise between the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall be settled on a bilateral basis by peace- 


. ful means in a spirit of mutual respect and understanding. 


The above-mentioned plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty in Russian, Hindi and English, all the texts 
being equally authentic, and affixed their seals thereto. 

Done in New Delhi on August 9, 1971. 


For the Union 
of Soviet Socialist 
Republics: 
A. Gromyko, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs 


For the Republic 

of India: 
Swaran Singh, Minister 
of External Affairs 


Indian-Pakistani Accord, 1972 | 


On July 3, 1972, at Simla, India, Pakistani President Zulfikar Alt 
Bhutto and Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi signed an accord agree- 


ing to end the conflict between them that began in December, 1971. 


full text follows: 


[1] 

The Government of India and the Government of Pakistan 
are resolved that the two countries put an end to the conflict 
and confrontation that hitherto marred their relations and 
work for the promotion of a friendly and harmonious rela- 
tionship and the establishment of durable peace in the sub- 
continent, so that both countries may henceforth devote their 
resources and energies to the pressing task of advancing the 
welfare of their people. 

In order to achieve this objective, the Government of India 
and the Government of Pakistan have agreed as follows: 


I 

That the principles and purposes of the Charter of the 
United Nations shall govern the relations between the two 
countries, 

ІІ ; 

That the two countries are resolved to settle their differ- 
ences by peaceful means mutually agreed upon between them. 
Pending the final settlement of any of the problems between 
the two countries, neither side shall unilaterally alter the 
situation and both shall prevent the organization, assistance 
or encoùragement of any acts detrimental to the maintenance 
of peaceful and harmonious relations. 


III 
That the prerequisite for reconciliation, good neighbor- 


liness and durable peace between them is a commitment Ьу” 


both the countries to peaceful coexistence, respect for each 


The 


other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, and noninterfer-. 
ence in each other’s internal affairs, on the basis of equality 
and mutual benefit. 

IV 

That the basic issues and causes of conflict which have 
bedeviled the relations between the two countries for the last 
25 years shall be resolved by peaceful means, 

у 

That they shall always respect each other’s national unity, 
territorial integrity, political independence and sovereign 
equality. 

VI 

That in accordance with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, they will refrain-from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence of each 
other. 

[2] 

Both Governments will take steps within their power to 
prevent hostile propaganda directed against each other. Both 
countries will encourage the dissemination of such informa- 
tion as would promote the development of friendly relations. 

[3] 

In order progressively to restore and normalize relations 

between the two countries step by step, it was agreed that: 
I 

Steps shall be taken to resume communications, postal, 
telegraphic, sea, land, including border posts, and air links, 
including overlights. 
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II 
Appropriate steps shall be taken to promote travel facilities 
for the nationals of the other country. 
g i III 
Trade and cooperation in economic and other agreed fields 
_ will be resumed as far as possible, 
IV 
Exchange in the fields of science and culture will be pro- 
moted. In this connection delegations from the two countries 
will meet from time to time to work out the necessary details. 
l [4] 
- In order to initiate the process of the establishment of 
durable peace, both the Governments agree that: 
I 
Indian and Pakistani forces shall be withdrawn to their 
side of the international border. 
У II 
In Jammu and Kashmir, the line of control resulting from 
` the cease-fire of December 17, 1971, shall be respected by 
both sides without prejudice to the recognized position of 
either side. Neither side shall seek to alter it unilaterally, 


irrespective of mutual differences and legal interpretations. 
Both sides further undertake to refrain from the threat or 
the use of force in violation of this line. 

° III 

The withdrawals shall commence upon entry of this agree- 
ment and shall be completed within a period of thirty days 
thereof. 

[5] 

This agreement will be subjected to ratification by both 
countries in accordance with their respective constitutional 
procedures and will come into force with effect from the 
date on which the instruments of ratification are exchanged. 

[6] | 

Both Governments agree that their respective heads will 
meet again at a mutually convenient time in the future and 
that, in the meanwhile, the representatives of the two sides 
will meet to discuss further the modalities and arrangements 
for the establishment of durable peace and normalization ‘of 
relations, including the questions of repatriation of prisoners 
of war and civilian internees, a final settlement of Jammu 
and Kashmir and the resumption of diplomatic relations. 


President Nixon on South Asia, 1972 


On February 9, 1972, President Richard Nixon sent Congress his re- 
port, “U.S. Foreign Policy for the 1970s: The Emerging Structure of 
Peace.” Excerpts of the section describing American policy in South 


Asia follow: 


The United States has had an enduring interest in the 
security, independence, and progress of both India and 
Pakistan. There have been fluctuations in our political re- 
lationships over the years—from our earliest ties with 
Pakistan in SEATO and CENTO, to our defense coopera- 
tion with India after the 1962 border war with China, to the 
Nixon Doctrine’s posture of balance and restraint. But our 
fundamental interests and ties have been constant. 

—India is a great country, a free and democratic nation, 
in whose future as a model of progress for the developing 
world the United States has invested its hopes and resources. 
India has been by far the principal beneficiary of U.S. de- 

` velopment assistance—to the extent of approximately $10 

. billion since its independence. In Fiscal Year 1971, this 
Administration provided $540 million, or approximately 
two-thirds of the world’s net development aid to India. 

—The United States has long maintained a close tie also 
with Pakistan. Since its independence we have contributed 
almost $4 billion to its economic development. 

In 1971, these constructive relationships and shared hopes 
for progress were shaken by war. 

_ The crisis began as an internal conflict in Pakistan. 
Pakistan’s elections in December 1970 gave a majority in 
the National Assembly to the Awami League, a movement 
seeking substantial autonomy for the Bengalis of East Pakis- 
tan. When negotiations between the Government and the 
League on a formula for autonomy broke down at the end 
of March 1971, the Government ordered the army to sup- 
press all separatist opposition. The League was banned; 
its leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, was jailed for treason. 
As the army’s campaign advanced in East Pakistan through 
spring and summer of 1971, countless thousands were killed, 
civil administration crumbled, famine threatened, and mil- 
lions left their homes and fied to India. 


The United States did not support or condone this mili- 
tary action. Immediately, in early April, we ceased issuing 
and renewing licenses for military shipments to Pakistan, 
we put a hold on arms that had been committed the year 
before, and we ceased new commitments for economic de- 
This shut off $35 million worth of arms. 
Less than $5 million worth of spare parts, already in the 
pipeline under earlier licenses, was shipped before the pipe- 
line dried up completely by the beginning of November. 

The crisis quickly acquired an international character. 
The flood of refugees was a tremendous burden on India’s 
scarce resources and a threat to political stability in the 
Indian states into which the refugees poured. With support 
from India, a guerrilla movement developed in East Pakis- 
tan. Both countries moved their military forces to their 
common borders, and tensions mounted dangerously between 
them, 

It was a foregone conclusion that if war broke out, India 
would win. But in our view war was neither inevitable nor 
acceptable. 
` We realized full well that there were objective limits to 
what the United States could do. South Asia was a region 
in which we had no preeminent position of influence. Ten- 
sions between Hindus and Moslems, and among the many 
feuding ethnic groups in this subcontinent of 700 million 
people, had endured for centuries. Nevertheless, because of 
our ties with both countries, in 1971 we were the only 
great power in a position to try to provide a political alterna- 
tive to a military solution. 

There were three levels of the crisis, and the United 
States addressed them all: 

—The humanitarian problem of the Bengali refugees in 
India and the millions who remained in East Pakistan facing 
chaos and the threat of famine; 


velopment loans. 


—The problem of political settlement between East and 
West Pakistan—the basic issue of the crisis Ў 

—The danger of war. between India and Pakistan, which 
grew week by week. 

Throughout the summer, we refrained from public decla- 
rations but continued to express our concerns privately to all 
parties. It would have served neither India nor Bengali 
interests for us to alienate ourselves from the Government 
of Pakistan, whose policy and action were at the heart of 
the problem. This was explained again to the Government 
of India in July; its response was to express hope that our 
influence would produce results, 

We obtained assurance from President Yahya that Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman would not be executed. At our urging, 
Pakistan agreed to an internationalized relief presence in 
East Pakistan. We urged an amnesty for refugees of all 
creeds, replacement of the military governor of East Pakis- 
tan by a civilian, and a timetable for return to full civilian 
tule, Pakistan took all these steps. Return to civilian rule 
was pledged for the end of December and could have in- 
creased the chances for a political settlement and the re- 
lease of Sheikh Mujib. Meanwhile, in August, we estab- 
lished contact with Bengali representatives in Calcutta. By 
early November, President Yahya told us he was prepared to 
begin negotiation with any representative of this group not 
charged with high crimes in Pakistan, or with Awami 
League leaders still in East Pakistan. In mid-November, we 
informed India that we were prepared ‘to promote discussion 
of an explicit timetable for East ‘Pakistani autonomy. 

India was kept fully informed of all these developments 
at every stage. It indicated little interest. Meanwhile, 
India expanded its support of the guerrillas, and hostilities 
escalated along the eastern border. 

The United States cannot be certain that the steps it pro- 
posed would have brought about‘a negotiation, or that such 
a negotiation would have produced a settlement. But it is 
clear that a political process was in train, which could have 
been supported and facilitated by all the parties involved if 
they had wished. This is the basis for the profound dis- 
appointment we felt and expressed when war erupted, 

We had known the danger of war would increase toward 
the end of 1971, as weather conditions and India’s military 
readiness improved and as the guerrilla forces completed 
training. In addition to humanitarian and political steps 
to provide alternatives to war, we sought directly to ease the 
military confrontation. In contacts in Washington and other 
capitals, in letters and face-to-face meetings with heads of 
government, foreign ministers, and ambassadors, we exerted 
our influence for restraint, 

—To the Soviet Union, we made the point repeatedly 
over the summer that it behooved the two superpowers to be 
forces for peace. We asked the Soviet Union for its ideas 
on possible joint action. 

—We continued to urge Pakistan to restore normal life 
in the East, and to put together a program of administrative 
and political steps that could stem the tide of refugees and 
lay a basis for a constitutiona] settlement. ' 

—We told India that we attached the greatest importance 
to close U.S.-Indian relations, would do all we could to 
help with the burden of the refugees, but could only regard 
an Indian resort to armed attack as a tragic mistake. As 
early as August 11, Secretary Rogers told the Indian Am- 
bassador that the Administration could not continue eco- 
nomic assistance to a nation that started a war. 

As the tension along the border intensified in the fall, the 
United States proposed that both Indian and Pakistani 
troops pull back from the borders. Pakistan accepted this 


- poised regions of tension to try the same. 
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proposal; India turned it down. UN Secretary General 
Thant placed his good offices at the disposal of both. ` Pakis- 
tan responded favorably, апа in addition suggested the dis- 
patch of UN observers to both sides of the border. India 
refused the Secretary General’s offer, and declined to accept 
UN observers. The United States then proposed to Pakistan 


_that it pull its forces back from the borders unilaterally, as 


a first step toward a mutual pullback. Pakistan accepted 
this idea, provided India would give some assurance that 
it would eventually reciprocate. India would not. 

Time had run out on a peaceful solution. In late No- 
vember, open war on a broad front erupted between India 
and Pakistan. 

On December 4, the United States requested an urgent 
session of the UN Security Council, which voted, 11 to 2, 
for an immediate ceasefire and withdrawal of foreign forces. 
The USSR vetoed this and a second resolution soon after. 
A similar resolution then passed on December 7 in the 
General Assembly by 104 to 11, with 10 abstentions, Of all 
the nations of the UN, only the USSR, some of its East 
European allies, India, and Bhutan opposed it; our position 
was supported by the overwhelming majority of the nations 
of the world. The Soviet Union blocked international action 
until the capture of East Pakistan was a fait accompli. 

Then, during the week of December 6, we received con- 
vincing evidence that India was seriously contemplating the 
seizure of Pakistan-held portions of Kashmir and the de- 
struction of Pakistan’s military forces in the West. We could 
not ignore the fact that when we repeatedly asked India and 
its supporters for clear assurances to the contrary, we did not 
receive them. We had to take action to prevent a wider war. 

We could take a stand against the war and try to stop it, 
or we could maintain a “neutral” position and acquiesce in 
it. The former course meant strains in our relations with 
India, as well as the risk of failure. But the latter course, 
I concluded, ran even greater risks. Acquiescence had 
ominous implications for the survival of Pakistan, for the 
stability of many other countries in the world, for the in- 
tegrity of international processes for keeping the peace, and 
for relations among the great powers. These risks were un- 
acceptable. 

If we had not taken a stand against the war, it would 
have been prolonged and the likelihood of an attack in the 
West greatly increased. It was not my view in the first 
place that war was the solution to a humanitarian problem. 
The complete disintegration by force of a member state was 
intolerable and could not be acquiesced in by the United 
Nations. The war had to be brought to а halt. 

The global implications of this war were clear to the 
world community. The resort to military solutions, if 
accepted, would only tempt other nations in other delicately 
The credibility 
of international efforts to promote or guarantee regional 
peace in strife-torn regions would be undermined. The 
danger of war in the Middle East, in particular, would be 
measurably increased. Restraints would be weakened all 
around the world. 

Internal ethnic conflicts and separatist strains, moreover, 
are a phenomenon of the contemporary world. India, more 
than most, has a heavy stake in the principle that such in- 
stabilities should not be exploited by other countries through 
subversion or resort to arms. The alternative is a formula 
for anarchy. The unanimity of Third World countries 
against this war was testimony to the universality of this 
concern. 

Beyond this, there were implications for great-power re- 
lations. 


Par 
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Soviet policy, I regret to say, seemed to show the same 
` tendency we have witnessed before in the 1967 Middle East 
war and the 1970 Jordanian crisis—to allow events to boil 
up toward crisis in the hope of political gain. The Soviet 
Union assured us that its August treaty of friendship with 
India was designed to strengthen its influence for peace. 
Whatever the intent, in retrospect it appears that the treaty, 
together with new arms deliveries and military consultations, 
gave India additional assurance of Soviet political support 
as the crisis mounted. 

The United States, under the Nixon Doctrine, has struck 
а new balance between our international commitments and 
the increasing self-reliance of our friends; the Soviet Union 
in the 1970’s is projecting a political and military presence 
without precedent into many new regions of the globe. 
Over the past three years, we have sought to encourage 
constructive trends in U.S.-Soviet relations. It would be 
dangerous to world peace if our efforts to promote a 
detente between the superpowers were interpreted as an 
opportunity for the strategic expansion of Soviet power. If 
we had failed to take a stand, such an interpretation could 
only have been encouraged, and the genuine relaxation of 
tensions we have been seeking could have been jeopardized. 
‚ Finally, it was our view that the war in South Asia was 
bound to have serious implications for the evolution of the 
policy of the People’s Republic of China, That country’s 
attitude toward the global system was certain to be pro- 
foundly influenced by its assessment of the principles by 
which this system was governed—whether force and threat 
ruled or whether restraint was the international standard, 

These were our overwhelming concerns. They underlay 
our efforts to prevent war and our efforts to stop war when 
it broke out. They went to the heart of our responsibility 
as a great power. 

The crisis of 1971 transformed South Asia. We enter 1972 
acutely aware of the challenges the new conditions present. 

Pakistan remains a close friend. Its people face the ordeal 
of rebuilding the society and economy of a shattered state. 
The United States stands ready to help. 

Our relief effort in East Bengal will continue. The au- 
thorities face the grim challenge of creating a viable political 
structure and economy in one of the most impoverished— 
and now newly devastated—areas of the world. We have 
never been hostile to Bengali aspirations. Our aid program 
in the 1960’s increasingly concentrated on development in 
East Bengal. We provided two-thirds of the world’s emer- 
gency. aid to the province in 1971. We would expect other 
nations to bear a proportionate share of that responsibility 
in the future, but as the United States strengthens new re- 
lationships in Asia, we have no intention of ignoring these 
70 million people. ` 

The United States, of course, has a tradition of friendship 
with India as well as with Pakistan. Our strong interest in 
Indian democracy and progress is not diminished. 

It makes no sense to assume, however, that a country’s 
democratic political system—or its size—requires our auto- 
matic agreement with every aspect of its foreign policy. We 
‘have our views and concerns in the world, just as India has 
its own. We disagreed with specific Indian actions in No- 
vember and December, and we said so. 

We did not expect this to be popular in India. Great 
nations like our two nations, however, do not make their 
policy on so ephemeral a basis. For this reason, we could 
not accept the argument that our criticism would drive India 
into the arms of the Soviet Union. India itself, we knew, 
had the strongest interest of all in its own democracy and 
nonalignment. And India and the Soviet Union already 


had a political tie of a kind that the U.S. would not attempt 
to match. This tie—inherent in the expanding Soviet- 
Indian military supply relationship after 1965—originated 
long in advance of the November war, the August treaty of 
friendship, our July China initiative, or the March crisis in 
Pakistan. When the August treaty was signed, both sides 
told us that it had been in preparation for more than two 
years. Beyond this, in the 1971 crisis, the Soviet Union 
was willing to veto UN action and to make military moves to 
deter China on India’s behalf. For the United States to 
compete with the Soviet Union in fueling an arms race, 
obstructing UN efforts to step a war, and threatening China, 
was out of the question. 

We are prepared now for a serious dialogue with India 
on the future of our relations. We look forward to a fruit- 
ful discussion. This will depend not on an identity of 
policies, but on respect for each other’s views and concerns. 

Just as the success of Indian democracy and progress is 
important to us, we also have a continuing interest in India’s 
independence and non-alignment. Thus our political as well 
as our economic relationship will naturally be the subject of 
our dialogue. If India has an interest in maintaining bal- 
anced relationships with all major powers, we are prepared 
to respond constructively. Of interest to us also will be the 
posture that South Asia’s most powerful country now adopts 
toward its neighbors on the subcontinent. 

I know that India will have its own issues to add to the 
agenda. India’s basic policy choices are India’s to make. 
We both . . . have an interest in finding common ground. 

What will be the role of the great powers in the sub- 
continent’s future? The 1971 crisis was bound to affect 
great-power relations. After my July 15 Peking summit an- 
nouncement, and also during the diplomacy of the South 
Asian crisis, there was fanciful speculation of a U.S.-Chinese 
alignment. There is no such alignment; neither of my sum- 
mit meetings is directed against any other action, And 
there were ample opportunities for the Soviet Union to 
help prevent the Pakistani political conflict from being 
turned into an international war. ` 

A more constructive approach to great-power relations 
in South Asia—and elsewhere—will be one of the goals I 
hope to further in my discussions in both Peking and Moscow. 

A tragic irony of 1971 was that the conflict in South Asia 
erupted against a background of major developments, global 
and regional, which had offered unprecedented hope: 

—Globally, we could see the beginnings of a new rela- 
tionship between the United States and the People’s Republic 
of China; concrete progress on important issues in U.S.- 
Soviet relations; a maturing relationship between the U.S. 
and East Asia as the Nixon Doctrine took effect and the 
U.S. sharply reduced its military involvement in Vietnam; 
the increasing contribution of Japan in Asian affairs; and 
efforts among industrialized nations to create new economic 
relationships increasing the trade opportunities of the de- 
veloping world. 

—Regionally, there were breakthroughs in economic de- 
velopment. The “Green Revolution” in agriculture was 
laying the basis for industrial development and steady 
growth. Trade earnings were financing an increasing pro- 
portion of development needs, strengthening economic and 


_ political self-reliance. 


Our purpose now will be to recapture the momentum of 
these positive developments. The 700 million people of the 
subcontinent deserve a better future than the tragedy of 
1971 seemed to portend. It is for them to fashion their 
own vision in the regional peace and stability which are 
the preconditions for their achieving it. 
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ON SOUTH ASIA 


INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS—1960-1965. By 
DinesH CHanpra Jua. (Patna, India: Bharati 
Bhawan, 1972. 419 pages, appendices, bibliography 
and index, Rs. 30.00.) 

The author of this well written book was edu- 
cated in India and writes with a point of view 
sympathetic to India and the newly established state 
of Bangladesh. Mr. Jha has chosen to focus on the 
period 1960-1965 to “explore and analyze the stages 
by which Indo-Pakistan relations deteriorated from 
a point near amity to that of an open conflict... .” 
The partition of the Indian subcontinent in 1947 
created numerous problems—border problems, mi- 
norities seeking special recognition, property prob- 
lems connected with evacuees, and disputes over the 

_distribution of vital water resources, particularly 
the flow of the Indus River. 

Mr. Jha details the manner in which the tensions 
led to armed conflict between India and Pakistan 
in 1965. (In his appendix he includes a chronology 
of the period from 1960 to 1965 leading to the 
fighting in 1965.) He believes that the Tashkent 
Declaration of January, 1966, did not further 
friendly relations between the two countries, but 
only stabilized the positions of their:armed forces. 
It is interesting to note that, writing about the 
1965-1966 period, Mr. Jha says of the prospects for 
peace between India and Pakistan: “all that can be 
said for the present is that there is no possibility of 
any marked improvement in their relations. . . . 
The suspicion between them is too great, their 
attitudes have been too hard and inflexible, and 
public opinion in these two countries is so worked 
up that the governments are in no position to make 
any sudden or radical change in policies towards 
each other.” The end result of all this was the war 
between India and Pakistan which began and ended 
in December, 1971. 

In his preface, the author includes a chronology 
with voluminous footnotes outlining a history of 
the period from 1966 through the summer of 1972. 
This includes the Indo-Pakistani War, which ‘re- 
sulted іп the establishment of Bangladesh as a 
separate country. The involvement in the quarrel 
of the United States, Russia and China is also de- 
tailed with reasonable objectivity. The addition of 
this updated preface adds greatly to the value of 
the study. Of the many recent books about Indo- 
Pakistan relations written by Asian authors this is 
Опе of the most scholarly and well written. O.E.S. 
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FROM CRISIS TO CRISIS: PAKISTAN 1962- 


1969. By Неввевт FetpMan. (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1972. 340 pages, appendices and 
index, £5.50.) А 

Herbert Feldman writes about а period of 
Pakistani history covering the administration of 
Ayub Khan, beginning with the abrogation of 
martial law in June, 1962, and ending in April, 
1969, when Ayub’s successor, Yahya Khan, had all 
Ayub’s official photographs removed from govern- 
ment offices and replaced with his own. Yahya 
Khan subsequently instituted martial law, replacing 
Ayub’s presidential system. 

The author writes of the rise of Ayub Khan’s 
personal prestige and power, which reached its 
height in 1965, and the gradual erosion of his sta- 
ture following the 1965 undeclared war with India. 

Mr. Feldman believes that the total identification 
of Ayub Khan with the administration of the coun- 
try “inevitably placed upon him a personal liability 
for everything that happened, and especially for 
everything bad.” 

The author gives an interesting and unbiased 
account of Pakistan’s personalities and politics 
during a short and important period. O.E.S. 


THE RISE OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN 


CEYLON. By Visaxua Kumart JAYAWARDENA. 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1972. 382 pages, 
bibliography and index, $10.75.) 

The author, a Senior Lecturer in Economics at 
the University of Ceylon, has written a study relat- 
ing the origin and evolution of the labor movement 
in Ceylon to changes in Ceylon’s economic and 
social structure in the years 1880-1933. 

This is an interesting and detailed account of the 
era during which Ceylon was slowly becoming a 
modern nation. О.Е.5. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN: THE HISTORY ОЕ UN- 


SOLVED CONFLICTS. By Lars BLINKENBERG. 
(Copenhagen and Arhus, Denmark: Dansk Unden- 
rigspolitisk Instituts, 1972. 440 pages, maps, bibli- 
ography and index, 75 Dan. Kr.) 

This is an excellent historical: and political an- 
alysis of the India-Pakistan conflict from the parti- 
tion to the present, with particular focus on Kashmir 
and Bangladesh. Both the bilateral relations of the 
nations and their relations with China, the U.S.S.R. 
and the West are brought into perspective. M.M.A. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
NEW ORDER IN ASIA 


(Continued from page 197) 


limited; but they became closer in 1970-1971, at a 
time when Pakistan was going through the agony 
that led to a bloody civil war, a war with India, the 
fall of a discredited regime, and the break-up of the 
The United States should maintain friendly 
relations with what is left of Pakistan, which is an im- 
portant member of the family of nations, and which 
is now in a receptive, if guarded, mood regarding 
‘foreign contacts. It should encourage steps toward 
the establishment of a more representative political 
system in Pakistan and toward the improvement of 
Indo-Pakistani relations; but it should not interfere 
directly in the affairs of the subcontinent, and it 
should not repeat the mistake of “tilting” toward 
Pakistan at the expense of its relations with India and 
with the new nation of Bangladesh. 

Bangladesh is trying {о build a new state after her 
long ordeal, amid appalling human conditions, with a 
weak political, economic and social base. But she has 
a popular leader, Mujibur Rahman, and a great deal 
of determination to survive, after the heavy sacrifices 
she made for her independence. Bangladesh needs a 
vast amount of international assistance, which has 
been coming after a disappointingly slow start. For- 
tunately the United States, after some hesitation, ex- 
tended recognition to Bangladesh in early April, 1972, 
and official and unofficial American agencies, through 
bilateral and multilateral channels, are already heavily 
involved in assistance and relief work in the new state. 
While the leaders and people of Bangladesh cannot 
forget that the United States followed policies that 
were detrimental to them during their fearful ordeal 
after March 25, 1971, and while they harbor no affec- 
tion for President Nixon and Henry Kissinger, their 
attitude toward the American people and toward the 
United States generally is surprisingly good. If the 

. United States gives both tangible and intangible en- 
couragement and support to Bangladesh in the early 
stages of her survival and nation-building efforts, offi- 
cial and unofficial relations may become satisfactory 
and fairly extensive. Bangladesh should be on the 
conscience of the American people, and the United 
States should demonstrate its genuine interest in and 
its goodwill for the people of the new state. 

By a fundamental reappraisal and reorientation of 
its South Asian policies, the United States can and 
should develop a new approach to South Asia, an ap- 
proach that’ will be more in tune with the new forces 
and the new order in that part of the world, and 
therefore more genuinely supportive of larger Amer- 
ican national interests. 


nation. 





POPULATION PRESSURES IN 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
(Continued from page 217) 





IUD and sterilization totals in 1970 were only 54 per 
cent and 47 per cent respectively, of the 1968 totals. 
Although these losses may have been offset somewhat 
by the distribution of approximately 500 million units 
of conventional contraceptives, it is clear that the 
momentum of the program was not sustained through- 
out the period—administrative and demographic 
goals were not fully realized. 

Recognizing these difficulties, the fourth five year 
plan (1970-1975) called for an allocation of Rs. 606 
million ($127 million), and recommended (a) the in- 
clusion of oral contraceptives and (b) a greater em- 
phasis on female sterilization in the program. Ob- 
viously, such routine adjustments are not going to 
produce the needed results. 

On balance, then, one can certainly agree that the 
Pakistan Family Planning Program—working under 
difficult circumstances in a predominantly agrarian 
and traditional society—made substantial progress be- 
tween 1965 and 1971. Yet its goals were not achieved, 
and it is unlikely that they could have been within 
the existing program. In short, on June 16, 1971, 
a significant decline in fertility was neither an imme- 
diate nor a proximate prospect in Pakistan. On June 
18, with the independence of Bangladesh, that pros- 
pect became even more remote. 


POSTSCRIPT: PAKISTAN AND BANGLADESH 

While there is no reason to doubt the “good inten- 
tions” of either Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
or Bangladesh President Mujibur Rahman, it is clear 
that the recent war completely disrupted the domestic 
life of both nations, leaving the respective leaders pre- 
occupied with immediate problems of restoration 
rather than reform. Under these circumstances, it 
is hard to see how the prewar family planning pro- 
grams can even be fully restored, no less radically 
expanded, in the foreseeable future. 


MILITARY CONSIDERATIONS 
(Continued from page 221) 


The primary military interests of South Africa, how- 
ever, lie within Africa itself. The black governments 
to the north are openly hostile to South Africa’s con- 
tinuation of white minority rule. Presumably, there- 
fore, South African military interests will continue to 
be correlated with her relationships with the other 
governments of sub-Saharan Africa. 

Australia’s major military (and, for that matter, 
economic) interests since the end of World War II 
have been largely concentrated on the Pacific Ogean 

1 


powers, specifically Japan and the United States.%? 
Thus, while Australia possesses the military hardware 
necessary to conduct military operations at consider- 
able distance from home,**. there appears to be no cur- 
rent interest in expanding operations in the Indian 
Ocean area beyond the current low Јеуе].2* 

It would thus appear that only India remains as a 
“significant military power” whose interests poten- 
tially extend into the Indian Ocean. However, there 
are a number of factors which militate against India’s 
active involvement far from her own territory. China 
remains a danger to Indian security. Pakistan remains 
an enemy, despite a slight thaw in Indo-Pakistani rela- 

‘tions. The creation of Bangladesh does not necessar- 
ily mean the end of tension in that part of the Bay of 
Bengal. Furthermore, over the next decade the 
Bengali portions of India may become Bangladesh 
irridenta. Given the conditions that prevail in Ban- 
gladesh today, this might appear most unlikely; how- 
ever, conditions may change markedly in ten years. 
Considering these factors, it would appear unlikely 
that India would find extensive military operations 
beyond the subcontinent attractive. 

A number of proposals have been made over the 
past few years by various powers regarding the future 
of the Indian Ocean. Some have called for neutraliza- 
tion of the Indian Ocean; others have called for a 
nuclear-free zone (similar to that established by the 
Antarctica Treaty). Recommendations have been 
made for the withdrawal of American military forces 
from the Indian Ocean; recommendations have been 
made for significantly increasing them. The estab- 
lishment of the Diego Garcia installation has likewise 
generated both substantial opposition and support. 


32 An Australian military contingent served in Vietnam 
against Communist insurgents. To at least some extent this 
was the result of American influence on the Australian gov- 
ernment. 

33 The Australian navy has an aircraft carrier, a former 
aircraft carrier (now a transport) that can still operate heli- 
copters, 14 destroyers and 4 submarines. 

34 Australian forces are now serving in Papua and New 
Guinea. Furthermore, there is a regiment stationed in 
Singapore. 

35 At present, the Indian Navy is made up of an aircraft 
carrier, two cruisers, 24 destroyers and destroyer escorts, 
and four submarines. 

36 “Statement on the Indian Ocean, United Nations, and 
other Topics from the Conference of Nonaligned Countries” 
[Lusaka, Zambia, September 8-10, 1970], The Indian 
Ocean: Political and Strategic Future, p. 204. 

37 Niu Sien-Chong, “The Strategic Outlook of the Indian 
Ocean,” МАТО? Fifteen Nations (March, 1971), p. 38. 

те Indian Ocean: Political and Strategic Future, 
p. К І 

39 As’ а corollary, there might well be a rearrangement 
of the littoral states into mutually antagonistic camps. For 
example, before the Indo-Pakistani War of 1971, the Pak- 
istanis were apprehensive over growing Indian naval strength. 
Burrell and Cottrell noted that “The possibility of the In- 
dian Navy receiving help from an outside power has alarmed 
the Pakistani government. In order to counteract this po- 
tential Indian threat, the Pakistani government has tenta- 
tively begun to pursue a more active policy of seeking naval 
cooperation with its western neighbor, Iran,” of. cit., р. 51. 
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The Lusaka Conference of Nonaligned States rec- 
ommended in 1970 that the Indian Ocean be declared 
a zone of peace. j 


A Declaration would be adopted calling upon all States 
to consider and respect the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace from which great power rivalries and competition, 
either army, navy, or air force bases, are excluded. The 
area should also be free of nuclear меароп.36 


Neutralization is probably a long-term Indian goal. 
“The Indian Government’s policy on the Indian 
Ocean is that the whole area should be left alone and 
no superpower should come іп" 

The ideal of Indian Ocean neutralization is cer- 
tainly not limited to India. The support of neutral- 
ization by the Lusaka Conference is proof of that. 

Not all Indian Ocean powers necessarily believe 
that neutralization would be an unalloyed benefit. 
Professor Norman Palmer of the University of Penn- 
sylvania described this viewpoint: 


A common theme is this: We don’t want the great powers 
around, but for so many decades [have] had great powers 


` around, so we really haven’t had much experience in op- 


erating on our own. We are not quite sure what the 
consequences would be. Таке an admittedly untypical 
case, leader Lee Kuan [Yew] of Singapore. He likes to 
analyze factors of this sort. He often presents the view 
that it is difficult for the Asian countries to deal with their 
internal problems and to cooperate with each other. He 
is not at all sure that a major source of these tensions 
arises from nefarious activities of the great powers.38 


An example of this thinking might well be the re- 
cent war on the subcontinent. With the possible ex- 
ception of the American squadron which éntered the 
Bay of Bengal (but took no part in the fighting), 
there was no great power participation in that war. 
Nonetheless, the Indian Navy exercised supremacy in 
those waters and effectively cut off any attempt on the 
part of the Pakistanis to relieve their beleaguered 
forces. In the absence of the great powers, the strong- 
est local navies and air forces could exercise at least 
a limited dominion over the Indian Ocean area just 
as India did over the waters adjacent to the subconti- 
пепі.39 

Since the Indo-Pakistani rivalry and others like it 
have their origins outside of the Western presence in 
the Indian Ocean, it is most unlikely that a complete 
Western absence would ameliorate them. Western 
departure may even exacerbate those difficulties. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to predict with any accu- 
racy the likely course of military events over the next 
decade or so in the Indian Ocean. The area will prob- 
ably remain volatile. The enmities are ancient. The 
interests of the great powers intrude and will continue 
to do so in all likelihood. Considering these factors, 
among others, the chance of an outbreak of armed 
conflict in the Indian Ocean area remains unpleas- 
antly high. 
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SRI LANKA TODAY 
(Continued from page 213) 


government which first entered into the Ceylon-China 
Rubber Rice Agreement in 1953. This fear of Indian 
“expansionism” has been the unspoken bedrock of the 
thinking of both major parties in the island, the SLFP as 
well as the UNP.4 


Although at times the bogey of Indian expansionism 
has been a useful political diversion to distract the 
popular wrath from the domestic inadequacies of the 
government, there is no doubt that the Indian “pres- 
‘ence” inside the island and across the Palk Straits, 
taking diverse forms, has been oppressive to the small 
neighbor, not without some justification. The Tamil 
minority in Sri Lanka has made no secret of wanting 
to join its counterpart racial community in Tamil 
Nadu in South India. If there has not been an 
action-oriented reciprocity to these sentiments from 
Tamil Nadu, it is essentially because of New Delhi’s 
- ability to hold in check this spill-over of subnational 
sentiments across the Palk Straits. 

Under these circumstances, how can one envisage 
the response of Ceylon to the new power configuration 
at the global as well as the regional level? In the con- 
text of the United States-China détente, the thaw in 
United States-Ceylon relations may continue, more so 
` in the wake of the Indo-Soviet treaty. With the So- 
viet Union (whose alliance with India has caused 
Ceylon’s foreign policy strategists much anxiety), Cey- 
lon may develop a relationship with reservations. 

At the regional level, can one envisage an initiative 
on the part of Ceylon to bring the small countries to- 
gether vis-a-vis India, as suggested in a recent editorial 
of the English daily, Ceylon Daily News? Attractive 
as the-idea may seem, it may not be feasible in the 
near future in view of the recent developments in 
Nepal-Indian relations and the close ties of Bangla- 
desh with India. As in the past, Ceylon may continue 
to maintain close and cordial relationships with Pak- 
istan. The complementary nature of the economies 
of the two countries, coupled with identical political 
interests, make this easier. This is evident from the 
recent Rs.45 million Sri Lanka-Pakistani barter 
agreement under which Sri Lanka will sell her tea 
for cotton yarn, pulses and grains from Pakistan. 

The relationship between India and Sri Lanka is 
likely to continue to be one of watchful cordiality. 
There has been considerable talk of India-Sri Lanka 
cooperation in the economic field, but despite a great 
deal of spadework, a major break-through seems to 
be a long way off. The physical nearness of India to 
Sri Lanka as well as many cross-cultural and economic 


4 Pertinax, “Ceylon’s Non Alignment after the Indo-Pak 
War: Can SWRD’s Dynamic Neutralism Flourish Today?” 
Tribune, vol. 17, no. 29, May 20, 1972, p. 11. 


1 


links between the two countries seem to be con- 
straining rather than helpful factors in fostering a 
constructive and mutually beneficial relationship. 
Perhaps an upsurge of self-confidence in. Sri Lanka 
might induce her to overcome some of the psychologi- 
cal imponderables that beset relationships between a 


‘big country and a small one, geographically set in close 


proximity. 





THE RESURGENCE OF INDIA 
(Continued from page 201) 


peaceful settlement. American officials contended 
that India knew of Pakistan’s willingness to compro- 
mise as a result of American initiatives. In a letter to 
President Nixon, Prime Minister Gandhi argued in- 
stead that war could have been avoided if the United 
States had used its power and influence to force 
Pakistani concessions. In addition, Indian officials 
were disturbed by the failure of the United States and 
other critics to appreciate the rectitude of the Bengali 
cause. The Indians had deeply resented what they 
considered the paltry American contribution to refugee 
relief. In January, columnist Jack Anderson: pub- 
lished secret State Department documents written in 
early December; Anderson’s revelations reinforced 
Indian disenchantment with the United States. The 
documents revealed President Nixon’s determination 
to avoid being “even-handed” in the conflict and in- 
stead to follow a “get tough” policy toward India.}* 

Yet the United States and China can only accept 
the fait accompli of India’s military victory. And the 
general trends in Indian relations with those two 
powers may have been only temporarily diverted by 
the December war. For the last several years, there 
have been signs of Chinese interest in improving rela- 
tions with India as a means of balancing Russian in- 
fluence.4 China’s mild response to the Indo-Soviet 
treaty and the Indo-Pakistani war suggest that Pe- 
king’s goals have not been altered. While the United 
States reacted more vigorously to the Indian military 
action, the promise of the Nixon Doctrine and the 
prospective Washington-Peking détente indicate that 
long-term American policy will probably be oriented 
toward improving relations with India and deempha- 
sizing military alliances. 

India’s firm but accommodating policy toward 
Pakistan since December has reassured the United 
States. Ignoring the call of some groups to continue 
the fighting in the west and to force the Pakistanis 
out of the disputed state of Kashmir, Mrs. Gandhi 
instead sought to establish a dialogue with the Paki- 
азам. 5. Rajan, “Bangladesh and After,” Pacific Affairs, 
45 (Summer, 1972), 197-200; The New York Times, Jan- 
uary 1, 1972, р. 2; ibid., January 4, 1972, p. 10; ibid., 
January 6, 1972, p. 16. . 


14 Mira Sinha, “China and the Indo-Soviet Treaty,” India 
Quarterly, 27 (October-December, 1971), 337-343. ® 


stani government now headed by Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. 
While the Gandhi-Bhutto meetings of late June, 1972, 
produced no dramatic results, it appeared that the 
two leaders might be on the verge of resolving the 
25-year dispute over Kashmir. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


While India’s international position is now secure, 
the New Congress party’s performance at home will 
determine the duration of this third phase of recent 
Indian: history. The improved performance of the 
economy may provide the base necessary for imple- 
menting reforms. During the late 1960’s, India ех: 
perienced the “green revolution,” marked by an im- 
pressive increase in production, especially of wheat 
and, to a lesser extent, of rice. The success of the 
Indian government in introducing high yield varieties 
of wheat and rice underlined the Indian peasants’ 
willingness to accept change. Many foreign as well 
as Indian observers have argued that the Indian 
farmer was too bound by tradition to adopt improved 
agricultural practices. The “green revolution” as 
well as recent studies of village life confirm that 
change, not stagnation, characterizes rural India. 
Industrial productivity and national income have 
been increasing at annual rates of five per cent. In- 
dustrial growth must be stimulated, but investment 
capital remains scarce. Foreign assistance has de- 
creased, while Indian resources must be diverted’ to 
paying the large international loans contracted over 
the past 20 уеагз.25 

The public buoyancy resulting from the national 
victory of December, 1971, gives the government of 
Indira Gandhi a few years to confront these domestic 
problems. To preserve Indian unity, the New Con- 
gress must achieve significant economic development 
and carry out the promises of the Indian constitution 
and the 1971 electoral campaign to provide for the 
social and economic welfare of India’s five hundred 
million people. 

15 John Adams, “Agricultural Growth and Rural Change 
in India,” Pacific Affairs, 43 (Summer, 1970), 189-202; 
‘Harry W. Blair, “The Green Revolution and ‘Economic 
Man’: Some Lessons for Community Development in South 


Asia,” ibid., 44 (Fall, 1971), 353-367; Economist, June 12, 
1971, pp. 67-68. 








PAKISTAN UNDER BHUTTO 
(Continued from page 205) 


established without further delay. Pakistan’s insis- 
tence on talks before recognition and the refusal of 
Bangladesh to agree to such talks have created an 
impasse. But efforts to find a way out must continue. 


U.S.-PAKISTANI RELATIONS 


Pakistan’s relations with the United States have 
becorfie more intimate. The estrangement of the 


ә 
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mid-1960’s has given way to a renewed understand- 
ing based on an underlying identity of views on the 
problems which confront the subcontinent. Amer- 
ican policy towards Pakistan during the 1971 crisis in 
East Pakistan was decidedly sympathetic. Through- 
out the long and difficult months of the civil war in 
East Pakistan, Washington tried to bring about a 
political settlement among the three contending par- 
ties and to defuse the mounting tensions on the Indo- 
Pakistani borders. Although Washington’s efforts to 
promote a negotiated settlement proved abortive, its 
role in the Indo-Pakistani war was direct and decisive. 
It sponsored the cease-fire resolutions in the U.N. Se- 
curity Council and the General Assembly, and forced 
India through the Soviet Union into agreeing to the 
cease-fire in West Pakistan.® 

The two irritants in Pak-American relations in the 
1960’s were Pakistan’s entente cordiale with China 
and Indo-American collaboration consequent upon 
the Sino-Indian War of 1962. The suspension of 
United States military aid to Pakistan in 1965 and its 
total discontinuance in 1967 further weakened the 
rationale of Islamabad’s alliance with Washington. 
The discontinuance of American military aid com- 
pelled Pakistan to look to the Soviet Union for the 
fulfilment of her defense requirements. This, in turn, 
weaned Pakistan away from the United States and, 
in 1968, prompted the decision not to renew the lease 
on the communications base at Badebar. 

The dramatic change in United States policy to- 
wards China set in motion a series of developments 
which have had a profound impact on United States- 
Pakistani relations. The new policy removed one of 
the major points of discord between them. It also 
brought to an abrupt end the parallelism in Indo- 
Soviet and American policies towards China and di- 
rectly led to the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperation. To offset the danger posed by the 
Indo-Soviet alliance, Pakistan is anxious to establish 
closer links with the United States. Bhutto has called 
for the reactivation of the Mutual Security Agree- 
ment of the 1950’s and the replacement of American 
equipment destroyed during the course of the 1971 


war with India.’ ; 
However, there is no disposition on thẹ part of the 


United States to negotiate a new military agreement 
with Pakistan; this was categorically affirmed by a 
State Department spokesman when he was asked to 


comment on Bhutto’s statement.1° The Nixon Doc- 
trine envisages a conscious curtailment of the United 


з In an address to the National Assembly, Bhutto affirmed 
that the deployment of the United States Seventh Fleet in 
the Bay of Bengal was an important factor in forcing India 
to agree to a cease-fire on the Western front. The Pakistan 
Times, July 18, 1972. 

9 This was stated by Bhutto in an interview to the corre- 
spondent of The New York Times; see Dawn, Karachi, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1972. 

10 Dawn, Karachi, February 16, 1972. 
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States military role and its commitments in Asia; 
after the American military disengagement from Viet- 
nam, there is bound to be a further narrowing and 
sharpening of American interests in the Asian land 
mass.. The role of the United States in the Asian 
power balance will be more economic and diplomatic 
than military. It is, therefore, difficult to predict the 
extent to which the United States will be willing to 
reciprocate Pakistan’s desire for closer links. Given 
the power environment in South Asia, American atti- 
tudes may be conditioned largely by the nature and 
degree of Soviet involvement in India and the latter’s 
. ability, or inability, to maintain balanced relations 
with the two superpowers. If New Delhi decides to 
strengthen and develop further its alliance with Mos- 
7 cow, Washington may find it expedient to support 
Islamabad. Alternatively, if India plays down the im- 
plications of her 1971 treaty of friendship with the 
‚ Soviet Union and successfully maintains an equipoise 
in her relations with the two superpowers, the United 
States may avoid a special relationship with Pakistan. 


RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


Sino-Pakistani relations continue to be close. China 
extended unqualified diplomatic support to Pakistan 
during the war, having given substantial military 
equipment in the preceding months. Chinese support 
was friendly but cautious in the initial period of the 
crisis; it grew stronger and more outgoing after the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty but fell short of military interven- 
tion. The situation on the Sino-Soviet borders and 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty immobilized China’s military 
role in the war. In addition, China had always been 
in favor of negotiations and a peaceful settlement of 
the crisis in East Pakistan and the Indo-Pakistani dis- 
pute linked with it. During Bhutto’s visit to Peking 
in November, 1971, Chi Peng-fei, acting Foreign 
Minister, stated that “disputes between states should 
be settled through consultations and not by resorting 
to force.” 1 

By unmasking Soviet expansionist designs in South 
Asia, the 1971 war has reinforced the need for con- 

tinued collaboration between Pakistan and China. 
` Despite Pakistan’s curtailed size and importance, she 
can still act as a balancing factor against India and 
the Soviet Union. With the change in the military 
balance on the subcontinent (consequent upon the 
Indo-Pakistani War), the threat to Sinkiang-Tibet 
‘has grown and a new critical situation has arisen for 
China. If one examines more precisely the geostra- 
tegic situation in the border area south of Sinkiang, 
the reason for a Sino-Pakistani identity of interests 
becomes obvious. Їп that area, northern Kashmir 


11 Peking: Review, November 12, 1971, p. 5. 

12 Fred Sanger, “Оп Both Sides of the Soviet-Chinese 
“Border,” Aussen Politik, Vol. 23 (2nd Quarter, 1972), р. 
174, . З Я 


forms a land bridge between Pakistan апа China. 
The opening of the “silk route” connecting Gilgit in 
Kashmir and Kashghar in Sinkiang in 1970 has 
brightened the prospect of further cooperation be- 
tween them. China’s security requirements are di- 
rectly affected by further developments in South Asia. 
She will, therefore, help Pakistan to get over her de- 
feat by India and, with regenerated military forces, 
enable her to act as a check against India and 
the Soviet Union.” 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Pakistan’s relations with the Soviet Union have 
been far from satisfactory in the past year and may 
continue to be intractable. Soviet diplomatic activity 
in South Asia has led to renewed big power interest 
in the region. The Soviet Union’s defense pact with 
India has upset the power equilibrium on the sub- 
continent and has ended the supervisory role in Indo- 
Pakistani affairs which the Soviets played with con- 
summate skill after Tashkent. During the 1971 
crisis in East Pakistan, Soviet policy was openly hos- 
tile to Pakistan and constituted an unwarranted inter- 
ference in her domestic affairs. 

The Soviet Union extended unqualified support to 
the Awami League and tried to pressure Pakistan in 
a number of ways. Economic aid was suspended, and 


` Russian experts working on various projects were re- 


called. Military aid to India was sharply expanded. 
With the outbreak of the war, unequivocal military 
and diplomatic backing was given to India. By its 
repeated use of the veto, the Soviet Union success- 
fully frustrated all the efforts of the United Nations 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities and to effect 
the withdrawal of Indian troops from East Pakistan. 
Soviet maneuvers to prevent direct Chinese interven- 
tion were aimed at ensuring Indian victory and bring- 
ing about the breakup of Pakistan. 

Notwithstanding the Indo-centric policy -of the 
Soviet Union, Pakistan cannot afford to antagonize 
the Soviet Union openly and will have to exert maxi- 
mum diplomatic effort to blunt Soviet hostility even 
if she cannot win Soviet friendship. The Soviet 
Union has acquired a hegemonial position in India 
and Afghanistan—the two neighbors with whom 
Pakistan has outstanding disputes. The Soviet Union 
can encourage the irredentist claims of both these 
countries against Pakistan and provoke recurring ten- 
sions on both sides of the Pakistani ‘border. In the 
immediate framework of Indo-Pakistani relations, it 
is imperative for Pakistan to mollify the hostility of 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union is the only 
country which can influence victorious India to adopt 
an accommodating policy towards her vanquished 
neighbor. On the questions of the repatriation of the 
prisoners of war and the war crimes trial which 
Bangladesh insists on holding, Moscow, by virtue of 


its pervasive influence in Dacca and Delhi, can help, 
to promote a mutually acceptable settlement. 
Impelled by these considerations, Bhutto has ex- 


pediently overlooked the Kremlin’s role in‘ the dis~- - 


memberment of Pakistan. In March, 1972, he 
traveled to Moscow to work out some consensus with 
regard to Soviet-Pakistani bilateral relations and the 
whole subject of a political settlement on the sub- 
continent. Although his visit led to the restoration 
of trade, economic, scientific, technological and other 
ties, there was considerable disagreement on the South 
Asian political situation. The Soviet Union continues 
to be interested in sponsoring a security pact in Asia 
to which Pakistan cannot accede, given her friendship 
with Peking. Pakistan is the missing link in the So- 
viet Union’s cordon sanitaire round China. It will 
thus be in the Soviet interest to reduce and limit 
Pakistan’s influence in South and Western Asia. The 
Soviet Union will try to bring about the normalization 
of Indo-Pakistani relations in such a way that a de- 
gree of interdependence is created between them 
which will eventuate in India’s domination over 
Pakistan. This explains the frequent use of the 
phrase “states of Hindoostan” by Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin during the Pakistani President's visit 
to the Soviet Union. Another way of restricting Is- 
lamabad’s role in South Asian affairs would be to try 
to promote regional dissensions in Pakistan which will 
inhibit. her from playing an active part in develop- 
ments in South Asia. Afghanistan is an effective 
weapon through which Moscow can promote unrest. 
Radio Afghanistan has, of late, stepped up propa- 
ganda on Pakhtunistan; the Afghans are also active 
in the tribal belt. The leaders in the Kremlin can 
thus, by various means, chasten and subdue Pakistan. 

Pakistan’s ability to resist Soviet pressures will de- 
pend largely on the extent to which China and the 
United States help her to resist. The attitude of the 
Muslim countries will be another significant factor. 

A new order is slowly emerging from the ruins of 
the old order in Pakistan. Despite formidable prob- 
lems, the government has taken its first hesitant steps 
toward democracy and is indecisively edging in the 
direction of a more equitable economic system. For- 
eign policy is also being reoriented to meet the chal- 
lenge of the changed power balance. The present 
leaders must try to jolt the Pakistani people out of 
the despondency and frustration arising from the de- 
feat and humiliation of 1971. 
———— 

BANGLADESH 
(Continued from page 209) 

total between 3 million and 4 million tons. And while 
some progress has been made since the December war 
in rebuilding her waterways and rail services and her 
700 miles of roads, to move the grain imposes a great 
strain on her entire transport system which was in- 
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adequate even prior to the war. 

Mujib’s problems are also political. Bangladesh’s 
new army, the Mukti Bahini, has less than 100,000 
men, and cannot be expected to police all the villages. 
Political instability is threatened by the Maoist left- 
wing extremists, who are impatient with Mujib’s mod- 
erate socialism. A large-scale bloodbath against the 
1.5 million Biharis in Bangladesh may be hard to 
prevent. The Maoists in the guerrilla movement do 
not constitute a potent political force, as long as Mujib 
can point to some success іп his efforts at national 
reconstruction. But if he fails in this task, the Bengali 
extremists could seize political leadership, and might 
join with West Bengal’s Communists to form a united 
Bengal in a new revolutionary state. 

A longer-term problem is that of excess population. 
With the return of the majority of refugees, 75 million 
people occupy the 55,000 square miles of Bangladesh, 


an area about equa! to the size of Wisconsin. With a 


recent population growth of 3.4 per cent annually, 
Bangladesh might have more than 100 million people 
by 1980. She is already the world’s eighth largest 
nation, and population growth could easily nullify all 
efforts at nation-building. 

On the hopeful side, independent Bangladesh has a 
better chance to survive economically than she had 
under West Pakistan. As part of Pakistan, Bengali 
farmers and factory workers saw little incentive in 
producing more. Bangladesh has a large potential 
supply of natural gas, both for export and home use, 
Opening commercial relations with West Bengal will 
end the economically harmful effects of partition for 
both countries. Fish and jute can be shipped to West 
Bengal, whose steel, limestone and coal can be ex- 
ported to Bangladesh. Joint control over floods and 
cyclones that devastated the rivers they share їп com- 
mon will now be possible, to their mutual benefit. 
And the manufactured goods that East Pakistan was 
forced to buy from West Pakistan can now be obtained 
from India, in some cases at more favorable prices. 

Agricultural reconstruction was the top priority in 
Mujib’s $75-million development plan for the first 
half of 1972. Agriculture is expected to show some 
degree of recovery by early 1973. Development of 
high-yield rice offers ground for hope. 

India has pledged to offer goods worth $80 million, 
and has already rebuilt many of the 300 bridges de- 
stroyed in the war. The United Nations has appealed 
for $565 million this year, and the total United States 
contribution for the first six months of 1972 totaled 
$276.5 million, including food and logistic support, 
economic assistance, and grants to voluntary agencies. 

But with a population increase, a restive populace, 
Soviet influence on the rise, and industry only slowly 
emerging, the future of Bangladesh is highly uncertain. 
The next two years will be crucial for her economic 
and political viability. 


THE. MONTH IN REVIEW 


A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of September, 1972, to provide a day-by-day summary of world 


affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


. Disarmament 

Sept. 7—The 25-nation Disarmament Conference 
ends its sessions in Geneva; no progress is reported 
towards an agreement to scrap chemical weapons 
and ban all nuclear arms testing. 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


(See Norway, Denmark) 
Hijacking 
Sept. 5—A 17-nation conference in Washington re- 
jects an international anti-hijacking treaty proposed 


by the U.S. and Canada. A French proposal to 
write a new treaty is accepted by the delegates. 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) 


Sept. 17—The annual report of the World Bank, 
issued today in Washington, reports that despite 

· billions of dollars of foreign aid “it is probably true 
that the world’s burden of poverty is increasing 
rather than decreasing.” 


Middle East Crisis 


Sept. 5—In an early morning raid on the Olympic 
village in Munich, West Germany, Arab commandos 
of the Black September organization seize the build- 
ing housing 26 Israeli athletes, killing 2 Israelis and 
holding 9 as hostages. All-day negotiations fail. 
The 9 hostages are subsequently killed by the com- 

` mandos after their arrival by helicopter at Fursten- 
felbrucke Military Airbase where West German 
authorities fail in an attempt at rescue. Five guer- 
rillas are also killed and 3 are captured. 

Sept. 6—The Israeli government warns Palestinian 
guerrilla organizations that they will be held ac- 
countable for the slaying of the 11 Israelis. 

Sept. 7—2 Israeli raids across the Lebanese border 
are reported by Lebanese military spokesmen. 

Sept. 8—Israeli planes raid 10 Arab guerrilla bases 
in Syria and Lebanon simultaneously, according to 
Israeli sources, in reprisal for the slaying of the 11 
Israeli Olympians. The Israeli raids were the most 
extensive since the 6-day war in 1967. 


Sept. 16—Israeli and Lebanese sources report a heavy . 


attack by Israeli armored units across southern 
Lebanon in an Israeli attempt to root out Arab 
guerrilla bases. 

Sept. 17—Israeli army spokesmen report the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces from southern Lebanon 
after a raid kills “at least 60” Arab guerrillas. 

Lebanon orders the Palestinian Al Fatah orga- 
nization to evacuate all villages in southern Leb- 
anon. 

Sept. 18—Lebanese sources report that the Lebanese 
army is increasing its forces in southern Lebanon to 
inhibit Arab commando activity along the Israeli 
front. 

Sept. 19—A bomb sent through the mail explodes in 
the Israeli Embassy in London, killing the Israeli 
agricultural counselor, Ami Shachori, and wound- 
ing his replacement, Theodor Kaddar. 

Sept. 20—2 synagogues in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
are heavily damaged by bomb explosions. 

Sept. 21—Envelopes mailed from Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, and addressed to Israeli officials, are 
discovered in at least 6 cities abroad and 3 in the 
U.S. The envelopes contain explosive devices. 
Arab terrorists are thought to be responsible. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

(NATO) 

Sept. 22—The 2-day operation, “Strong Express,” by 
members of NATO, involving 65,000 men, 300 
ships and 700 aircraft, ends at Tromso, Norway. 


United Nations 

Sept. 12—Secretary General Kurt Waldheim places 
the issue of terrorism on the agenda of the upcom- 
ing General ‘Assembly. 

Sept. 19—The United Nations General . Assembly 
convenes for its 27th annual session under tight 
security controls because of numerous terrorist 
threats to delegates. 

Stanislaw Trepczynski of Poland becomes the 
new President of the General Assembly. 

Sept. 20—Secretary General Waldheim proclaims 
1974 as World Population Year and announces 
plans for a major population conference at that 
time. 

Sept. 22—The General Assembly’s General Committe 
votes 15 to 7, with the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia 
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abstaining, to place terrorism on the agenda of the 
General Assembly. 

Sept. 23—The General Assembly defeats an attempt 
to place the peaceful reunification of Korea on its 
agenda by 70 to 35 with 21 abstentions. 

Sept. 25—17.5. Secretary of State William Р. Rogers 
asks the U.N. to convene a meeting early next year 
to act on terrorism. 

Secretary General Waldheim names Alfred M. 
Escher of Switzerland as his representative in deal- 
ing with matters affecting Namibia (South-West 
Africa). 

Sept. 26—Speaking before the General Assembly, 
U.S.S.R. Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko con- 
demns “the acts of terrorism committed by certain 
elements from among the participants in the Pales- 
tinian movement which have led, notably, to the 
recent tragic events in Munich.” 

Sept. 27—The General Assembly is asked by British 
Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas-Home to try 
to delay the expulsion of Asians from Uganda. He 
asks the U.N. to call upon Ugandan President 
Major General Idi Amin to extend “Мз... dead- 
line of 90 days, and to allow the Asians expelled to 
take their belongings with them.” 


War in Indochina 


Sept. 1—Premier Pham Van Dong of North Vietnam 
makes a major speech in which he states that the 
only political settlement acceptable to Hanoi and 
its Vietcong allies is a 3-part coalition government. 

Sept. 3—A 3-day battle between North and South 
Vietnamese forces, 37 miles north of Saigon, with 
heavy casualties on both sides, ends in the with- 
drawal of the North Vietnamese forces. 

Sept. 4—The U.S. Air Force reports that its jets, 
striking from stations in Thailand, destroyed the big 
North Vietnamese airbase of Phucyen, 10 miles 
north of Hanoi, yesterday, and shot down a North 
Vietnamese МІС-19. 

Sept. 5—The Saigon command reports the loss of a 
base camp at Leminh, near the Cambodian border 
in the Central Highlands; retreating South Viet- 
namese forces are attempting to fall back on Pleiku, 
24 miles to the east. 

Sept. 6—The decree abolishing democratic election 
of officials in the hamlets of South Vietnam, an- 
nounced on August 22, is put into effect, ending 
6 years of popular election at the hamlet level. 

Sept. 7—Field reports say that North Vietnamese 
attacks only 7 miles from Pleiku were beaten back 
yesterday. 

Sept. 9—According to reports from Saigon, its troops 
abandoned the district capital of Tienphuoc yes- 
terday in the wake of a tank-led attack by the 
North Vietnamese. 

Sept* 10—In the ground attack closest to Danang in 
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over a year, a Vietcong force attacks a large refugee 
camp on the outskirts of the city, according to re- 
‘ports from Saigon. 

Sept. 11—Two large South Vietnamese airbases, the 
Tansonnhut field in Saigon’s immediate neighbor- 
hood and Bienhoa base, 15 miles to the northeast, 
are subject to a heavy attack with projectiles by the 
North Vietnamese. i 

Sept. 12—The U.S. command reports that on Sep- 
tember 10 its jets destroyed 3 Longbien Bridge 
spans and damaged 3 others in downtown Hanoi; 
the bridge is the main link between Hanoi and 
supply lines in China. 

The Air Force also reports raids on military in-. 
stallations near Hanoi for the first time since April 
6 and heavy bombing of targets in South Vietnam. 

Sept. 15—American sources in Saigon report that 
South Vietnamese marines have recaptured the 
Quangtri Citadel and 90 per cent of the surround- 
ing town. 

Sept. 17—Hanoi releases 3 U.S. prisoner of war pilots 
in a ceremony today in Hanoi. They will remain 
with the American antiwar activist groups who 
arranged their release until arrangements for their 
return are made. 

Sept. 18—Heavy fighting is reported south of Danang, 
where North Vietnamese forces are threatening 3 
towns. 

Sept. 19—The U.S. command reports that B-52 
bombers have attacked North Vietnamese staging: 
areas near Danang. 

Sept. 20—A U.S. military spokesman reports that de- 
spite South Vietnamese reinforcements and heavy 
losses, the North Vietnamese forces are continuing 
to make gains in the fighting south of Danang in 
the coastal Quangngai Province. 

The U.S. Air Force discloses that its planes have 
been mining the rivers in South Vietnam just below 
the DMZ to prevent North Vietnamese supply 
movement by boat to Quangtri Province. 

Sept. 22—The U.S. command reports that for the 
first time since March, 1965, there were no Ameri- 
can combat deaths in a week’s period, September 
10-16. 

The South Vietnam command reports that gov- 
ernment outposts east and west of Quangngai city 
have been abandoned after strong North Vietnam- 
ese attacks. 

The U.S. Air Force announces that its jets flew 
280 strikes across North Vietnam on September 21. 

Hoang Tung, editor of the North Vietnamese 
newspaper Nhan Dan, says that his country is pre- 
paring for 4 more years of war. 

Sept. 23—The Cambodian command in Pnompenh 
reports that Communist troops have fought their 
way into Chambak, 25 miles southwest of Pnom- 
penh. 
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Sept. 25—North Vietnamese forces led by tanks are 
renewing attacks below Danang, according to re- 
ports from Saigon. 

Sept. 26—The 3 American pilots released by North 
Vietnam arrive in Peking on their way to the U.S. 

Sept. 27— Тһе U.S. command reports that its planes 
flew more than 300 strikes against North Vietnam 
today. The planes resume attacks near Hanoi. 

U.S. B-52’s are diverted from South Vietnamese 
targets to fly missions against North Vietnamese 
bases іп eastern Cambodia. 

Sept. 28—The 3 U.S. pilots released by North Viet- 
nam land in the U.S. with their escort of antiwar 
activists. 

Sept. 30—U.S. fighter bombers strike against North 
Vietnamese air bases in what is described as the 
heaviest blow to date against North Vietnamese 
aircraft on the ground. Е-111 swing-wing fighters 
return to combat for the first time since 1968, par- 
ticipating in raids for the 2nd day. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sept. 26—Strong new curbs on foreign control of 
Australian industries are announced by Prime 
Minister William McMahon. 

Sept. 27—-Wheat Board Chairman John Cass an- 
nounces that Australia has sold one million tons 
of wheat ($78-million worth) to China. 


{ BANGLADESH 

Sept. 14—Prime Minister Mujibur Rahman refuses 
to meet with Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto until Pakistan has extended diplomatic re- 
cognition to Bangladesh. 


BRAZIL 


Sept. 20—The military government halts the publica- 
tion of 2 important newspapers in southern Brazil. 
Sept. 23—It is reported in Rio de Janiero that the 
government has guaranteed to protect 2 primitive 
Indian tribes against white prospectors and settlers. 
Deputy Oscar Pedroso Horta, leader of the offi- 
cial opposition party, the Brazilian Democratic 
Movement, protests sharply against the ban on 
political discussion of the presidential candidates 
for the 1974 elections; the government has banned 
discussion as “premature.” 

` Sept. 25—The government-censored press reports that 
the armed ‘forces have begun a drive against guer- 
rillas in a remote Amazon jungle in the central state 
of Goiás. 

Sept. 27—An army spokesman says that the Septem- 
ber 25 report of military operations against guer- 
rillas is “exaggerated” and “confused”; “there is 
no guerrilla warfare, in Brazil.” 


BRAZZAVILLE 


Sept. 22—The government announces a series of 


anti-French measures, including Brazzaville’s with- 
drawal from the Organization of French-speaking 
African Nations. 


` CAMBODIA 


Sept. 2—Voting is light in the first National Assembly 
elections in 6 years. 

Sept. 8—In Pnompenh, crowds riot to protest the 
acute shortage of rice. 

Sept. 9—The U.S. State Department declares that 
the 17.5. is getting ready to fly rice supplies from 
Saigon to Pnompenh, where an acute rice shortage 
is caused by the action of Communist troops, which 
have cut all except one of the major highways into 
the capital. 

Sept. 28—The pro-government Social Republican 
party wins 96.19 per cent of the vote and 32 seats 
in the upper house of Parliament. 


CANADA 


Sept. 1—Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau issues 
an election call after an emergency session of 
Parliament orders 3,200 striking longshoremen 
back to work. The general election, which will be 
held October 30, could have been postponed until 
June, 1973, but Trudeau chose not to risk a last- 
minute and possibly ill-timed election call. 


CHILE 


Sept. 2—Police officials reveal that 154 people were 
arrested as rival political organizations fought in 
the streets of Santiago last evening. 

Sept. 5—In a strategy speech to leaders of his coali- 
tion, President Salvador Allende Gossens promises 
to hold regular elections and rejects the possibility 
of civil war. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(See also Japan) 


Sept. 6—Hsinhua, the Chinese press agency, reports 
that Premier Chou En-lai has met with the Thai 
“adviser” to the Thai table tennis team now visiting 
Peking. 

Sept. 10—In Peking, diplomatic sources report that 
the government yesterday signed a contract for 10 
American-built Boeing-707 airliners at a reported 
cost of $150 million. Export licenses for the sale 
were issued by the U.S. in July, 1972. 

Sept. 14—The purchase of more than half a million 
tons of U.S. wheat by China is confirmed in New 
York by the Louis Dreyfus Corporation. 

Sept. 28—After 4 days of conferences, including а 
90-minute talk between Japan’s Premier Kakuei 
Tanaka and Chairman Mao Tse-tung, it is an- 
nounced that China and Japan will end the state 
of war between them (dating back to 1937) and 
will reopen diplomatic relations. ° 


Sept. 29—А joint Sino-Japanese statement is issued 


on the agreement to normalize relations between. 


China and Japan. 


DENMARK 


Sept. 26—Premier Jens Otto Krag predicts that Den- 
mark will approve Danish membership in the Euro- 
pean.Common Market. 


EGYPT 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Sept. 18—After 3 days of discussions in Tripoli, Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat and Libyan Head of State 
Muammar el-Qaddafi agree to make Cairo the 
capital of the projected. united state. It is also 
agreed that there will be a single President popularly 
elected, a single government and a single political 
party in the new state. This agreement marks the 
first step toward the gradual unification of Egypt 
and Libya, as agreed on August 2. (See “Egypt,” 
Current History, October, 1972, p. 189.) 


FINLAND 


Sept. 4—President Urho Kekkonen names a 4-party 
coalition government to succeed the Social Demo- 
cratic minority government which resigned July 
19. The new Premier is Kalevi Sorsa, a Social 
Democrat who served as Foreign Minister in the 
last Cabinet. 


FRANCE 


Sept. 8—It is reported by The New York Times that 
in a letter to Le Monde, Gabriel Aranda, former 
press spokesman for the Ministry of Public Works, 
has charged that he has photocopies of 136 docu- 
ments proving that 48 public figures have par- 
ticipated in illegal or improper deals. 

Sept. 21—President Georges Pompidou, in a semi- 
annual press conference, defends his policies and 
scoffs at the charges made by Aranda. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC (West) 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Sept. 11—Hundreds of Arab travelers are delayed 
during security checks at German airports as au- 
thorities search for those linked to the massacre of 
Israeli athletes at the Olympic Games in Munich. 

The Bavarian State Interior Ministry estimates 
that about 60,000 Arabs are legally resident in 

` West Germany and that there are about 10,000 
Arabs living there illegally. 

Sept. 14—The governments of Poland and West Ger- 
many agree to establish embassies in one another’s 
capitals. 

Sept., 22—Chancellor Willy Brandt loses a vote of 
confidence, 233-248. This deliberate tactic forces 
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an early election in the hope of ending the 5-month 
parliamentary impasse which stems from opposition 
to Brandt’s Ostpolitik. (See “Germany,” Current 
History, June, 1972, p. 314.) 


ICELAND 


Sept. 1—The government extends the fishing limit 
from 12 to 50 miles offshore, despite British and 
West German protests. 


INDIA 


Sept. 4—A Defense Ministry statement reveals that 
India and Pakistan have not yet reached agreement 
on drawing a new cease-fire line in Kashmir, al- 
though they agreed to draw the line by September 4. 


Sept. 19—An agreement signed in Moscow calls for 


an intergovernmental joint commission to support 
Soviet-Indian cooperation in trade and economic 
projects and in scientific and technical research. 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


ITALY 


Sept. 28—Half a million chemical industry workers 
mount a 1-Чау walkout; yesterday 1.5 million 
building trade workers staged a 24-hour strike. 
Hospital doctors and nurses are also on strike. 


JAPAN 
(See also China) 


Sept. 19—At the close of a 4-day visit to Tokyo, 
British Prime Minister Edward Heath warns the 
Japanese to balance their trade with Britain and 
other European nations or face protectionist mea- 
sures by the European community. 

A special envoy sent to Taipei by Premier Kakuei 
Tanaka ends a 3-day visit with no apparent success 
in his effort to persuade the government of Taiwan 
to soften its opposition to Japan’s plan to recognize 
the People’s Republic of China. 

Some 44 people, many of them police, are in- 
jured during a riot of some 6,000 students in front 
of a U.S. Army supply depot in Yokohama. 

Sept. 25—Premier Tanaka flies to Peking. Speaking 
at a banquet, at the end of the first day of his 
visit, he apologizes for Japan’s past aggression. ‹ 


KOREA, PEOPLE'S DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (North) 


(See Korea, South) 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


Sept. 14-—It is reported in Seoul that President Park 
Chung Hee has agreed to delay his planned with- 
drawal of all 37,000 South Korean troops from 
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South Vietnam at the request of the U.S., in return 
for a promise by U.S. President Richard Nixon to 
keep U.S. ground combat troops in South Korea 
at least until mid-1973. Previous plans for the 
withdrawal of South Korean troops were post- 
poned at the request of Saigon. 


LEBANON 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Sept. 25—Ргетіег Saab Salam announces that Pales- 
tinian guerrillas in Lebanon have agreed to “avoid 
any harm to Lebanon” with regard to Israel. 


NORWAY 


Sept. 25—In a 2-day national referendum, voters 
reject membership in the European Economic 
Community, voting 52.7 per cent against entry. 

Sept. 27—Premier Trygve Bratteli says that he and 
his Labor Cabinet will resign October 6, because 
of the referendum rejecting membership in the 
_E.E.C. He favored membership. 


` PAKISTAN 
(See India) 


PANAMA 


Sept. 11—The 505-member Assembly of Community 
Representatives votes to refuse the $1.93 million 
paid annually by the U.S. for use of the Panama 
Canal Zone. Panama and the U.S. are currently 
negotiating a new canal treaty; jurisdiction of the 
Canal Zone is a major issue. 


PERU 


Sept. 26—The military government decrees a halt 
of indefinite duration to all exports of fish meal and 
fish oil beginning October 1, in the face of Peru’s 
worst fishing crisis. 


PHILIPPINES 


Sept. 23—In the wake of an unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate Defense Secretary Juan Ponce Enrile, 
martial law is proclaimed. 

President Ferdinand E. Marcos imposes a curfew 
and announces the mass arrest of “Communist con- 
spirators,” censorship, and a ban on Filipino travel 
abroad. 

Sept. 24—Marcos orders the military to seize 3 Philip- 
pine airlines and all major utilities. 

Sept. 25—The government makes public a list of 49 
who are being detained, including 6 Congressmen, 
2 provincial governors and several newsmen. 

In Washington, a Philippine Cabinet member 
says that martial law will be maintained as long as 
2 years so that the government can control subver- 
sion and enact social reform measures. 

Sept. 26—In a broadcast, Marcos announces a broad 
land reform program. 


Sept. 27—-Marcos .enlarges the scope of arrests of 
those charged with “having given aid . . . in the 
conspiracy to seize . . : state power.” 19 new 
categories of persons are subject to detention. 

Sept. 28—More political arrests are made; strict news 
media censorship is established. 


SINGAPORE 


Sept. 2—Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew’s People’s 
Action party is reelected for 5 years; it has been in 
power since 1965. Fifty-seven parliamentary seats 
were contested in the general election. 


SPAIN 


Sept. 12—The newspaper Informaciones reports that 
the rectors of Madrid’s 2 state universities have re- 
signed to protest the government order suspending 
their autonomy. 

Sept. 13—In Paris, representatives of Spain and the 
Soviet Union sign a commercial agreement; this 
is the first major treaty between the 2 powers since 
the Spanish Civil War ended in 1939. 


SWITZERLAND 


Sept. 24 By a margin of less than 9,000 votes, voters 
reject a constitutional amendment that would have 
imposed an absolute ban on arms exports and 
stronger controls over the Swiss arms industry. 


SYRIA 


Sept. 13—It is reported in Washington that Syria and 
the Soviet Union have agreed to a security arrange- 
ment allowing the Soviets to improve naval facilities 
at 2 Syrian ports in exchange for a Soviet supply 
of jet fighter planes and advanced air defense 
missiles. 


TANZANIA 
(See Uganda) 


UGANDA 


Sept. 13—An official statement discloses that the 
government plans to intern on November 8 any of 
the 55,000 Asians who have been ordered to leave 
the country by that date. 

Sept. 17—The Uganda radio announces that 1,000 
Tanzanian troops have invaded Uganda. The 
Tanzanian radio reports that a “people’s army” is 
marching to overthrow Major General Idi Amin, 
President.of Uganda. 

Sept. 20—Amin’s forces appear to have defeated the 
invaders, reported as exiles who tried to overthrow 
him. 

Sept. 26—Somalian Foreign Minister Omar Arteh de- 
clares that Uganda and Tanzania have agreed to 
a 5-point peace plan; a cease-fire is in operafion. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Sept. J—The party newspaper Pravda discloses that 
the bread supply to a number of towns east of Mos- 
cow has been halted because of poor organization 
of bakery operations. . 

“Well-placed officials” in Washington are quoted 
‘as reporting that 3 Soviet mechanized divisions 
have recently been added to the troops on the Sino- 
Soviet border; there are now 49 divisions in the 
area, almost one-third of the Soviet Army. 

Sept. 12—Strict new laws on the treatment of drug 
addicts are published. 

Sept. 25—The trial of 8 Lithuanians charged with 
hooliganism opens; the charges stem from rioting 
in May, 1972. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See also Japan) 


Sept. 20—A report issued by an unofficial committee 
chaired by the Earl of Longford recommends 
stricter laws ‘against pornography and а new legal 
definition of obscenity. 

Sept. 27—Trade union leaders refuse Heath’s sug- 
gestion of yesterday for a program of voluntary 
wage and price restraints. 


Northern Ireland 


Sept. 5—The Unionist party, representing the Protes- 
tant majority of the province, suggests a plan to 
give the Roman Catholic minority a larger voice 
in government. 

Sept. 21—William Whitelaw, administrator of Ulster, 
announces that the policy of interning suspected 
terrorists without trial in Northern Ireland is ended; 
a special court will be established to hear cases of 
suspected terrorism. 

Sept. 22—Roman Catholic leaders denounce the new 
plan for handling suspected terrorists as “another 
form of internment.” 

Sept. 27—A 3-day conference in Darlington, England, 
on Northern Ireland’s political future ends; repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic minority of Northern 
Ireland boycotted the conference. 


The Bahamas 


Sept. 19—Prime Minister Lynden O. Pindling is re- 
elected. Pindling and his Progressive Liberal party 
plan to secede from Britain in the sumnier of 1973. 


UNITED STATES 
Economy . 
Sept. 1—The Labor Department reports that the 
coyntry’s unemployment rate for August remained 
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“essentially unchanged”; the rate is 5.6 per cent. 

Sept. 8—The August, 1972, increase in the wholesale 
price index has brought the index to a point 4.4 
per cent above the level of August, 1971, when con- 
trols on wages and prices were imposed, compared 
to a 4 per cent increase in the August-to-August 
period of 1970-1971, says the Labor Department. 
It reports also that “the larger advance in the 
latest 12 months was due to an acceleration in 
prices of raw and processed agricultural products.” 

Sept. 18—The Federal Reserve Board says that in- 
dustrial production rose 0.5 per cent in August and 
was 8.2 per cent higher than August, 1971. | 

Sept. 22—The Labor Department says consumer 
prices rose 0.2 per cent in August. August consumer 
prices were 2.9 per cent higher than August, 1971. 
This is deemed encouragingly moderate inflation. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also China, U.S., Government) 


Sept. 1—President Richard M. Nixon and Premier 
Kakui Tanaka of Japan announce that the Japan- 
ese are to buy $1.1-billion worth of American goods 
in an attempt to reduce the expected $3.8-billion 
trade imbalance between the two countries in 1972. 

Sept. 2—With the arrival of six American destroyers, 
Athens, Greece, becomes the United States Navy’s 
largest home port in the Mediterranean. 

Sept. 7—State Department spokesman Charles W. 
Bray, 3d, says the United States was neither con- 
sulted nor informed about South Vietnam’s de- 
cision to eliminate the popular election of officials 
in the countryside hamlets. 

Sept. 10—Henry A. Kissinger, President Nixon’s na- 
tional security adviser, arrives in Moscow. 

Sept. 13—The United States agrees to help Rumania 
finance offshore oil drilling in the Black Sea. 

Quoting a Soviet source, The New York Times 
says that Kissinger and the Soviet leadership have 
reached an understanding concerning Moscow’s 
outstanding World War II debt. This is considered 
an important preliminary to an overall Soviet- 
American trade agreement. 

Sept. 21—The United States and the Soviet Union 
agree to 30 joint environmental projects. 

Sept. 25—At the annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank in Washington, 
D.C., President Nixon says the United States will 
be “in the forefront” of an attempt to achieve re- 
form of the international monetary system. 

Sept. 27—Ronald L. Ziegler, White House press 
secretary, denies widespread rumors that Kissinger 
has reached an accord with the North Vietnamese 
in Paris. 


Government 
Sept. 5—President Nixon says “extra security mea- 
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sures” will be taken by the United States to protect 
American citizens and visiting Israelis from attacks 
by Palestinian guerrillas. 

Congress returns from an 18-day recess. 

Sept. 10—The Subversive Activities Control Board 
concludes that 33 groups on the Attorney General’s 
list of subversive organizations no longer exist. 

Sept. 13—Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. 
Morton sets aside 79.2 million acres of federal land 
in Alaska for possible public uses as designated by 
Congress. 

Sept. 15—The Department of Agriculture admits that 
Charles W. Pence, the department’s director of the 
Grains Division-Export Marketing Service, gave 
the 6 major companies selling wheat to the Soviet 
Union 24 hours’ advance notice of a change in the 
administration’s policy on export subsidies (equal- 
ization payments) on exported wheat. The depart- 
ment denies the charge that this notification en- 
abled the exporters to reap windfall profits of 
almost $92 million. The $750-million wheat agree- 
ment was announced July 8. 

Sept. 22—The Agriculture Department announces it 
is eliminating the export subsidy on wheat. 

Sept. 26—By a vote of 45 to 42, the Senate defeats 
the end-the-war amendment that it had passed two 
months аро. 

Sept. 27—-President Nixon signs a $20.9-billion mili- 
tary weapons authorization bill. It is $2.3 billion 
less than he requested. 

Sept. 30—President Nixon signs the congressional 
resolution approving a 5-year freeze by the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. on most offensive nuclear weapons. 
The resolution passed in the House in August and 
in the Senate on September 14. It is known as the 
SALT “interim agreement.” 


Military 

Sept. 12—The New York Times reports that Lieuten- 
ant General John D. Lavelle has told the Senate 
‘Armed Services Committee that he received per- 
mission from General Creighton W. Abrams and 
Admiral Thomas H. Moorer before ordering air 
attacks on North Vietnamese airfields in November, 
1971. (See “U.S., Military,’ in Current History, 
August, 1972, p. 96.) 

Sept. 13—General Abrams denies that he gave per- 
mission to General Lavelle to make unauthorized 
air raids. Admiral Moorer has denied any knowl- 
edge of these raids, according to The New York 
Times. The committee has delayed General 
Abrams’ confirmation as Army Chief of Staff pend- 
ing the outcome of these hearings. 


. Politics 
Sept. 5—John N. Mitchell, former director of Pres- 


ident Nixon’s reelection campaign, repeats his 
denial of any advance knowledge of the June 17, 
1972, break-in at the Democratic national head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. (See also TaSi 
Politics”? Current History, October, 1972, p. 192.) 

Sept. 12—Senator Edward M. Kennedy (D., Mass.) 
joins Democratic presidential candidate Senator 
George S. McGovern (D., S.D.) at the start of a 
9-city campaign tour of the Middle West and Fast. 

Mayor Richard J. Daley makes 2 appearances 
with Senator McGovern in Chicago, Illinois. 

Sept. 15—Seven men, including two former White 
House aides, are indicted by a federal grand jury 
on charges of conspiring to break into Democratic 
national headquarters in the Watergate building 
complex, Washington, D.G., on June 17, 1972. 

Sept. 16—President Nixon discloses that his net 
worth is $765,118. 

Sept. 26—Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) 
campaigns for Senator McGovern in California. 


URUGUAY 


Sept. 1—In Montevideo, the leader of the Тиратаго 
guerrilla movement is seized by police after he is 
shot; his condition is described as “critical”; 2 
other guerrillas are also seized. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
(North) 


(See Inil, War in Indochina) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Sept. 15—14 daily newspapers and 15 other periodi- 
cals are permanently closed for failure to post the 
large bonds demanded by President Nguyen Van 
Thieu August 4. The bonds, the equivalent of 
$47,000, are guarantees against possible fines for 
violations of the press code. 

Sept. 22—The September 20 issue of the opposition 
daily Dai Dan Toc is seized by the government; its 
editors charge that it was confiscated for printing 
an Agence France-Presse dispatch on U.S. air sup- 
port in the battles of Quangtri province. News- 
papers are permitted to print only that foreign 
news provided by the government press service. 
Dai Dan Toc also faces possible prosecution which 
may lead to large fines and prison terms. 

Sept. 23—For printing a report on a Cornell Uni- 
versity study on American bombing in Indochina, 
a military tribunal finds the Saigon daily Dien Tin 
guilty of having damaged national security. The 
newspaper’s business manager is sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment; the newspaper is ordered to 
forfeit 1 million piasters (about $2,320) from its 
recently posted 20-million piaster bond. А 
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N OCTOBER 26, 1972, the North Vietnamese 
government issued a statement to the effect 
that, as a consequence of a new October 8 
initiative in confidential negotiations with the United 
States government for a “peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnam problem,” on October 22 the two sides had 
arrived at a complete agreement for a cease-fire, with 
the signing ceremony scheduled for October 31. The 
statement summarized the main elements of the agree- 
ment, and then went on to say that, on October 23, 
the American side had referred to difficulties with the 
South Vietnamese government in Saigon and had de- 
manded a continuation of the negotiations for the 
resolution of new problems. 

Several hours after Hanoi broadcast its statement, 
presidential adviser Henry A. Kissinger met with the 
press in Washington and confirmed the essence of the 
agreement as reported by Hanoi. But he stated also 
that, from the American point of view, certain “am- 
biguities” remained to be clarified and some “linguistic 
problems” had to be solved; and he indicated further 
that Saigon’s full agreement to the provisions in point 
was yet to be obtained. Kissinger expressed confidence 
that the matter could be brought to a successful con- 
clusion in another negotiating session of three or four 
days—and that Saigon’s agreement could be won 
“within the same time frame.” He showed optimism: 
“Peace is at hand,” he said. 

Henry Kissinger was the man who had negotiated 


1 For the text of Hanoi’s statement and the Kissinger news 
‚ conference, see The New York Times, October 27, 1972. 
For the Thieu statement, see ibid., October 25, 1972. 
? Citations in the present essay are from The New York 
- Times series, Neil Sheehan and others, The Pentagon Papers 
(Toronto; N.Y.: Bantam Books, 1971). 
° 


the agreement with Hanoi’s representative Le Duc Tho 
at Paris; but he had also, from October 18 to October 
23, met with South Vietnamese President Nguyen Van 
Thieu in Saigon; and on October 24, Thieu took to 
the air waves to warn the nation against being con- 
fused by “recent rumors of a peace settlement.” 
Charging that Hanoi sought a cease-fire as a part of 
a “cunning plot,” he asserted that “any agreement, 
leading to a peace settlement must have the signature 
of the government of South Vietnam.”? 

Thus, on the eve of the American presidential elec- 
tion, the Nixon administration appeared intent upon 
ending the Indochina War, fulfilling the President’s 
pledge of March, 1968, when campaigning for the 
presidency, to “end the war and win the peace in the 
Pacific.” But the Kissinger-Tho draft was not in fact 
signed on October 31. The final obstacle was not 
minor, as suggested by Henry Kissinger, but major; 
there was a collision between the objectives of Saigon 
and those of Washington. 
` The history of 1968-1972 highlights the difficulties. 
President Nixon’s promise to end the war almost surely 
had won him the presidency in November, 1968. 
Success in this task would logically have required a 
fundamental change in the strategy that had governed 
previous administrations, since victory was still an 
elusive will-o’-the-wisp “at the end of the tunnel.” 
Official thinking in this connection had theretofore 
been exposed to public scrutiny only after careful 
screening; but with the publication in 1971 of The 
Pentagon Papers? the underlying philosophy, strat- 
egy and objectives of the United States with respect 
to Southeast Asia were at last amply documented. 

The mythos of the American cold war ideology had 
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led initially to shouldering the self-arrogated task of 
“containing” Soviet and Chinese communisms, easily 
equated with Indochinese revolution in a simplistic 
political theory. The “domino theory” was an essen- 
tial part of the strategic theorizing; and the constant 
use of “worst possible case” reasoning, in the context 
of the cold war ideology, regularly magnified the pre- 
sumed dangers inherent in a given situation.? The 
heavens were always about to fall—unless the United 
States sprang to prop them up. The need to justify 
policies and actions often led to the practice of de- 
ception—of the Congress, the nation, the world. In 
the end, the deceivers time and again demonstrably 
deluded themselves. 

As the Republicans prepared to inaugurate their 
administration in 1969, it was reported that a reap- 
praisal of Vietnam strategy was in process, and that six 
major options were under consideration.* One pro- 
posed a substantial troop reduction, either by mutual 
agreement or by unilateral action, extended gradually 
over a period of four or five years as the South Viet- 
namese army (ARVN) developed the ability to 
carry the main combat load. A second approach 
envisaged the unilateral cutback of United States 
force levels from the existing 550,000 to 100,000-150,- 
000 men, thus reducing the war costs in terms of men 
and dollars to levels acceptable to the American peo- 
ple for a long war. The “toughest proposal” was for 
the administration to let Hanoi know that it was con- 
templating a resumption of bombing, to be aimed at 
major military targets, the blockade of North Viet- 
nam’s chief ports, including Haiphong, “and even an 
invasion of North Vietnam” (in the words of the re- 
porter). In due course, these three options would all 
leave their imprint on the American strategy. At the 
request of presidential foreign policy adviser Henry A. 
Kissinger, a proposal to the Lyndon Johnson adminis- 
tration by five Rand Corporation consultants that an 
“extrication” policy be adopted by which the United 
States would commit itself to complete unilateral 
withdrawal from Vietnam by a fixed date was omit- 
ted from the “complete range of options” presented 
to the National Security Council in January, 1969.° 

It has now been revealed further that, in response 
to questions submitted to them on January 21, 1969, 
by Kissinger at President Nixon’s request, various 
United States government agencies submitted their 


3 See for example the Joint Chiefs of Staff in January, 
1962, on the “eventualities” deemed attendant upon the 
“loss”? of the Southeast Asian mainland, Pentagon Papers, 
рр. 153-54. А 
аси Beecher, The New York Times, January 12, 

69. 

5 Daniel Ellsberg, Papers on the War (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1972), p. 23; see also in this connection An- 
thony Lewis, “From the, Sublime. . . ,” op-ed page, The 
New York Times, September 2, 1972. 

6 See The New York Times, April 26, 1972, for excerpts. 

т Ibid., July 26, 1969. 

8 The Pengation Papers, pp. 529-30. 


respective analyses of the Vietnam war; the com- 
pendium of documents became identified as National 
Security Study Memorandum 1 (NSSM1).° An ob- 
servation by the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) bore 
especial significance for the issue of peace or war: 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the essential con- 
ditions for a cessation of hostilities include an effective 
cease-fire, verified withdrawal to North Vietnam of all 
North Vietnamese personnel (including those in Laos and 
Cambodia), verified cessation of infiltration, substantial. 
reduction in terrorism, repatriation of U.S. prisoners, 
agreement to re-establish the demilitarized zone with ade- 
quate safeguards, no prohibition against U.S. assistance 
to insure that the RVNAF [Republic of Vietnam Armed 
Forces—Saigon’s ARVN] is capable of coping with the 
residual security threat and preservation of the sovereignty 
of the GVN [Government of Vietnam—Saigon regime]. 


The new administration’s strategic thinking was 
rounded off in the presidential news interview of late 
July, 1969, on Guam. On that occasion, President 
Nixon stated (with direct quotation prohibited) that 
the United States proposed to continue to play a 
significant role in the Pacific and in Asia, that it would 
stand by its treaty commitments, and that Asian па- 
tions themselves should increasingly assume the burden 
of their own defense. One quotation crept into the 
text: “. . . the role of the United States in Vietnam, 
or the Philippines, or Thailand, or any of these coun- 
tries which have internal subversion, is to help them 
fight the war but not to fight the war for them.” 
The “Vietnamization” concept had been born. Pro- 
jecting from the Nixon thinking of 1968, it was evi- 
dent that it was proposed that Asians should supply 
the ground forces, and that the United States should 
“help” with air and naval forces, in the war in Viet- 
nam and in other revolutionary Asian wars in which 
the United States might become involved. 

The change of administration had evidently brought 
some shift in strategy, but no basic change in strategic 
objectives. There were new military undertakings— 
some of which had been proposed earlier only to be 
discarded. As commander of the United States forces 
in Vietnam, General William C. Westmoreland had 
informed President Johnson in April, 1967, that he 
had contingency plans for a thrust of ARVN forces 
accompanied by American advisers into Cambodia, 
and another plan for the undertaking of ground op- 
erations in Laos by an elite ARVN division with 
United States artillery and air support. Cambodia 
was actually made a part of the Southeast Asian war 
zone by the invasion of ARVN forces and U.S. troops 
in April, 1970; then, ten short months later, in Feb- 
ruary, 1971, an ARVN invasion of Laos made it, too, 
an integral part of the war theater. Although the 
ARVN troops were heavily supported by United 
States air power, they met disastrous defeat. 

It is against the background of the military contest 
that the political maneuvers of the two sides aregto be 


viewed. There had been occasions during the John- 
son administration when a compromise peace seemed 
within the realm of possibility—but the opportunities 
were lost. Each time, Washington evidently chose to 
cleave to its larger objectives. It has been disclosed 
that, in late 1968 and early 1969, there was yet an- 
other chance to end the war; but it, too, was passed 
ир. The four-sided Paris peace talks, sabotaged by 
President Nguyen Van Thieu in the closing days of 
the Johnson administration, got off the ground in 
January, 1969. The basic Hanoi-National Liberation 
Front (NLF) position as finally set forth in Hanoi’s 
9-point plan of June 26, 1971, and the NLF’s 7-point 
proposal of July 1, 197129 proposed cessation of 
American military action throughout Indochina and 
the withdrawal of United States and allied foreign 
forces by a terminal date, the release of all military 
and civilian prisoners of war within the same time 
period, a cessation of United States support of the 
Saigon regime, payment by the United States of 
reparations for damages inflicted upon both North and 
South Vietnam, and (the NLF’s proposal) formation 
of “a broad three-segment government of national 
concord” to govern during the interim between the 
restoration of peace and the holding of general elec- 
tions in South Vietnam. 

Washington had an 8-point proposal, which it pre- 
sented to the Hanoi representatives on October 11, 
1971. There was to be an internationally supervised 
cease-fire effective coincident with the signing of the 
agreement, a settlement by the concerned Indochinese 
of the problem of implementation of the principle 
that “all armed forces of the countries of Indochina 
must remain within their national frontiers,’ and a 
“free, democratic presidential election,’ internation- 
ally supervised, in South Vietnam within six months 
of the agreement, with the incumbent President and 
Vice President to resign one month before the election. 

There was patently little ground for accommoda- 
tion of the antipodal positions. Hanoi’s Le Duc Tho 
only stated the obvious when he said, at a later date, 
that “everyone knows that the most arduous problem 
existing between the two sides is the problem of power 
in South Vietnam.”?? 

Hanoi and the NLF would naturally show wariness, 
given the bad faith shown by the United States and 
Ngo Dinh Diem with respect to the 1954 Geneva ac- 
cords, which had included provision for an interna- 


? See in this connection the November 12, 1968, news 
conference of former Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford, 
The New York Times, November 13, 1968; also ibid., Au- 
gust 16, 1972, and W. Averell Harriman, “Vietnam: That 
Missed Opportunity,” op-ed page, zbid., August 26, 1972. 

10 For texts, see ibid., February 1, 1972, and July 2, 1971. 

11 For text, as released by Hanoi after Washington had 
made statements regarding the matter in contravention of 
io to keep the discussions secret, see ibid., February 

12 Press conference at Paris, May 12, 1972; for excerpts 
see ibid., May 13, 1972. 
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tionally supervised cease-fire, the repatriation of fight- 
ing forces, internationally supervised general elections 
for a single Vietnam that had been only provisionally 
and temporarily divided into two parts by the military 
demarcation line, and a prohibition of the establish- 
ment of new military bases “throughout Viet Nam.” 


A KOREAN SOLUTION? 


But there was another historical precedent. Presi- 
dent Nixon could not but remember that in Decem- 
ber, 1952, Stalin had expressed a readiness to assist in 
ending the Korean War; that Peking, after receipt of 
an indirectly-conveyed American threat to use nuclear 
weapons against China, had in the spring of 1953 
shifted its position in the long-drawn-out truce nego- 
tiations; and that the war was subsequently brought to 
an end on a compromise basis that kept the pro- 
American Seoul regime in power, with United States 
armed forces garrisoned in South Korea (under the 
United Nations flag) for its protection. An Amer- 
ican garrison remains there still, nearly two decades 
after the establishment of a cease-fire. Why should 
there not be a “Korean solution” for the Indochina 
War? When President Nixon journeyed to Peking in 
February, 1972, it was quite clear that one of his pur- 
poses was to ask China to help settle the Indochina 
War, on American terms. 

Peking finds ample Marxist and geopolitical reasons 
to oppose a power that aims at dominating the critical 
sector of Southeast Asia. The historical example of 
Korea could only act to crystallize the Chinese deter- 
mination to foster no compromise which would leave 
“residual” United States forces to preside, however 
“temporarily,” over the destiny of Indochina. The 
communiqué issued at Shanghai upon the termination 
of the Nixon visit indicated not surprisingly the Chi- 
nese rejection of the American suit: Peking unequiv- 
ocally sided with the revolutionaries. 

Just one month later, Hanoi launched a general 
offensive against the South. South Vietnamese forces 
faltered in the defense; some broke and fled, leaving 
their heavy United States equipment to the enemy. 
The thesis of “Vietnamization” was being disproved 
on the battlefield. The American command turned 
to the massive utilization of air power to save the 
Saigon regime—even if the doctrine were lost. The 
issue of the efficacy of air power for the suppresssion 
of an Asian “peoples war” became critical. 

In a memorandum addressed to various high gov- 
ernment officials, in May, 1967, Walt W. Rostow, 
presidential assistant for national security, had recom- 
mended various actions designed, in his words, “to 
close the top of the funnel” whereby personnel and 
supplies were channeled into South Vietnam. As de- 
scribed by Rostow, 


Under this strategy we would mine the major harbors and, 
perhaps, bomb port facilities and even consider blockade. 
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In addition, we would attack systematically the rail lines 
between Hanoi and mainland China.13 


In mid-April, 1972, in the face of the North Viet- 
namese offensive, that plan was effectively imple- 
mented with the launching of heavy air strikes by 
B-52’s in the vicinity of Hanoi and against the port 
facilities of Haiphong. President Nixon, addressing 
the nation on April 26, undertook yet another com- 
mitment regarding the Indochina War: “We will not 
be defeated and we will never surrender our friends 
to Communist aggression.” In early May, the United 
States mined Haiphong and other North Vietnam 
ports. At the same time, President Nixon offered 
amended conditions for ending the military actions in 
point and, effectively, ending the war: 

First, all American prisoners of war must be returned. 

Second, there must be an internationally supervised 
cease-fire throughout Indochina. 

Once prisoners of war are released, once the inter- 
nationally supervised cease-fire has begun, we will stop all 
acts of force throughout Indochina. 

And at that time we will proceed with a complete with- 
drawal of all American forces from Vietnam within four 
months.14 

Significantly, though the President had regularly voiced 
opposition to any effort to impose a coalition govern- 
ment on South Vietnam, the May 8 statement made 
no reference to attendant political arrangements, and 
it also contained no stipulation for withdrawal of 
North Vietnamese forces from South Vietnam. This 
was presumably a reflection of two circumstances: 1) 
the current proposals at the Paris peace talks en- 
visaged a separation of the military issue from a po- 
litical settlement, and 2) American estimates there- 
tofore had been that Vietnamization was working, and 
that the ARVN forces would be able to deal handily 
with the numerically very inferior North Vietnamese 
and NLF forces present in South Vietnam. Said 
President Nixon: 

Now these terms are generous terms. They are terms 
which would not require surrender and humiliation on the 
part of anybody. They would permit the United States 
to withdraw with honor. ... They would allow negoti- 
ations and a political settlement between the Vietnamese 
themselves. 

The proffered terms, he said, had “the full concur- 
rence of our South Vietnamese allies... .” This was 


13 The Pentagon Papers, p. 574. 

14 The New York Times, May 9, 1972. 

15 From text in ibid., August 30, 1972. 

16 See in this general connection Arthur H. Westing and 
E. W. Pfeiffer, “The Cratering of Indochina,” Scientific 
American, May, 1972, pp. 20-29; Raphael Littauer and 
Norman Uphoff, eds., Air War Study Group, Cornell Uni- 
versity, The Air War in Indochina (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1972), esp. Chap. 8, “The Ecological Impact of the Air 
War”; for a description of the operation of the Rome plows, 
see Iver Peterson, The New York Times, May 7, 1971, and 
for a searing commentary*on the whole see Anthony Lewis, 
“Scorch Their Earth,” op-ed page, ibid., May 8, and same 
TTE “Where We Are,” op-ed page, ibid., September 25, 

17 The Pentagon Papers, p. 580. 


a radical departure from the earlier aim of achieving a 
military victory. 

The American bombing continued, and so did the 
North Vietnamese offensive. There seemed to be 
some return to an earlier American stance in Presi- 
dent Nixon’s talk of August 29 to the press. He said 
“this war” had reached a point where it should be 
brought to an end; but he went on to say that his 1968 
commitment had been to seek an “honorable” end to 
the war. “We will seek peace,” but not “at the cost of 
surrender, dishonor and destruction of the ability of 
the United States to conduct foreign policy in a re- 
sponsible way.”?® Moreover, there would “absolute- 
ly” be no slackening or cessation of the bombing in the 
absence of an all-inclusive Indochina agreement. 
This meant that, as proposed in National Security 
Study Memorandum 1 (1969), any peace settlement 
must govern the situation in Laos and Cambodia as 
well as in Vietnam. The war having been extended 
to those two other countries, the logic of the proposi- 
tion was unassailable. Yet the fact that Cambodia 
and Laos were not even represented at the Paris talks 
was an indication of the distance there was yet to go, 
at best, to reach a negotiated peace. 

Another gauge is discovered in the persistent em- 
phasis on the term “honorable.” Washington nat- 
urally does not expect to gain honor for its military 
tactics. Saturation bombing and the designation of 
“free-fire zones,” the employment of napalm and anti- 
personnel bombs, crop destruction and defoliation, 
manipulation of weather patterns, the attempted cre- 
ation of firestorms for the destruction of Indochinese 
forests and the use of “Rome plows” to scarify the 
land have badly bloodied the Indo-Chinese peoples 
and have wrought great ecological damage in both 
North and South Vietnam.!® Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara observed in May, 1967, 


The picture of the world’s greatest superpower killing or 
seriously injuring 1,000 non-combatants а week, while try- 
ing to pound a tiny backward nation into submission on 
an issue whose merits are hotly disputed, is not a pretty 
one.17 

But in employing the term “honor” the administra- 
tion thinks of the achievement of strategic objectives, 
not of military tactics. In sum and substance, the 


(Continued on page 275) 
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What kind of political settlement will be effective in Vietnam? Out- 
lining the history of the long and costly war, this specialist warns that “even 
if the South some day achieves a viable government and peace, and even if 
this regime should establish friendly relations with the North, unifying 
Vietnam without additional trauma and without the seizure of one of the 
two zones by the other will be a long, difficult process.” 


South Vietnam: 
Paying Off the Mortgage 


By JEAN-CLAUDE POMONTI 
Saigon correspondent, Le Monde 


HE INDOCHINESE CONFLICT entered a new 

phase in 1972. For the first time since World 

War II, the winds of détente were blowing in 
Asia, and the test of strength which began last spring 
in Vietnam appeared to have led to a settlement that 
would guarantee the military withdrawal of the 
United States and the participation, in one form or 
another, of the National Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam in the Saigon government. The nature of 
a viable political system in the South, like that of its 
relationship with the North, will undoubtedly take 
far longer to become clear. But if the digression 
initiated by American military intervention was end- 
ing, it was ending without achieving its objective. The 
permanence of a revolutionary movement in the 
South is not in doubt, and any fruitful negotiation 
must start from this reality. 

Since the beginning of United States military inter- 
vention, the Vietcong had launched three major of- 
fensives, in 1964-1965, in 1968, and in 1972. The 
first time, profiting from the paralysis prevailing in 
Saigon because of the clashes of military cliques and 
religious factions, the Vietcong extended its control 
to the entire rural area. In 1965, even the major 
highways came progressively under its control. 

Washington reacted by sending more than half a 
million men, supported by contingents sent by its 
South Korean, Australian and even Thai clients, to 
Vietnam. During the three years that followed, the 
South Vietnamese army played the role of an auxil- 
iary force; at the same time, in the spring of 1966, the 
South Vietnamese government barely surmounted a 
crisis precipitated by the Hué and Danang Buddhists. 
However, the dispatch of an American expeditionary 
force prevented the establishment of a government in 
Saigon which would have had at its core the National 
Liberation Front and its fellow-travelers. 


А | OAR 


In 1968, supported by several divisions of the North 
Vietnam people’s army, the Vietcong launched a gen- 
eral offensive against more than one hundred South 
Vietnamese towns with the intention of establishing 
the people’s power in these areas. This offensive, the 
Tet offensive, failed to attain its objective. Retalia- 
tion was brutal, and, at the cost of considerable de- 
struction, the Americans and the Saigon army were 
able to retake control of the towns; they were also 
able to occupy farmland often deserted by a rural 
population which had been terrorized by American 
troops and air power. The Tet offensive was fol- 
lowed by two other waves of attacks, in May and in 
August, 1968, but they were successively weaker. 

The Tet counteroffensive mounted by the Ameri- 
cans and their South Vietnamese allies late in 1968 
and early in 1969—the campaigns of “accelerated 
pacification”’—allowed them to bolster the Saigon 
regime, all the while continuing to participate in the 
futile conference which opened in Paris in May, 1968. 
The Saigon army and its militia units were trained 
and supplied with modern materiel. By June, 1969, 
their considerable strengthening as well as the closing 
of the port of Sihanoukville (where a large part of the 
supplies destined for the forces of liberation were un- 
loaded from Chinese boats) enabled President Richard 
Nixon to announce the withdrawal of the first con- 
tingent of American soldiers. ‘The program of 
“Vietnamization” had begun. 


VIETNAMIZATION 

The following year, this policy appeared to bear 
sufficient fruit to allow an acceleration of the with- 
drawal of American troops, the consolidation of the 
Saigon regime and, at the same time, military incur- 
sions into neighboring Cambodia, shortly after the 
coup d'etat against Prince Sihanouk, and the align- 
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ment of the Pnompenh government with the United 
States. Ousted even from some of its frontier sanctu- 
aries, the Vietcong found itself on the defensive in 
1970, despite the withdrawal of more than half the 
American troops. 

This situation was noticeably modified in 1971, 
above all because the Saigon regime did not succeed 
in passing satisfactorily the two tests that awaited it. 
In the spring, the incursion of South Vietnam’s elite 
troops on the Ho Chi Minh trail in Southern Laos 
underlined the weak points of its army despite its 
unparalleled American logistic support. To avoid a 
rout, these troops had to fall back on South Vietnam- 
ese territory under difficult conditions and after suffer- 
ing heavy losses. Although the North Vietnamese 
had also paid a high price to defend their trail, they 
had succeeded in forcing Saigon to renounce incur- 
sions against their sanctuaries in the Indochinese 
cordillera. In effect, before the end of the year, 
Saigon’s troops had also evacuated northeastern Cam- 
bodia. 

The second test was the presidential election of 
October 3, 1971. This was the first real test of 
institutions adopted four years earlier under Ameri- 
can pressure. The already low prestige of those in- 
stitutions sunk further in this badly acted tragi-comedy 
which ended with the single candidacy of the in- 
cumbent President and his election with 94.3 per 
cent of the vote. 


LOST OPPORTUNITY 


While the Saigon regime failed this test, President 
Nixon voluntarily passed up a chance to withdraw his 
country from the conflict by using the presidential 
election at least to allow, if not facilitate, the repre- 
sentation of forces in Saigon ready to negotiate seri- 
ously with the National Liberation Front. He thus 
accepted the prospect of a test of strength on the 
battlefield. The following six months saw, in effect, 
the two camps actively preparing. The Vietcong 
mounted a considerable effort to relay troops, muni- 
tions and war materiel southward. Their attacks, in 
Cambodia and then in Laos, allowed them to protect 
their rear guard. On their side, the American air 
raids against enemy infiltration routes increased, in- 
cluding raids against the area north of the seventeenth 
parallel, and apparently the American command was 
laying plans for an eventual offensive. 

The third major Communist offensive began in the 
demilitarized zone at the end of March, 1972; North 
Vietnamese artillery, tanks and infantry quickly dis- 
mantled the defense positions that the Americans had 
entrusted to their South Vietnamese allies. This was 
followed, in April, with, attacks against Anloc, only 
100 kilometers north of Saigon, then against the net- 
work of bases in the north and northwest which pro- 
tected the city of Kontum in the Central Highlands. 


Three fronts near their “sanctuaries” and their 
communication lines were thus opened with the 
obvious goal of occupying and dividing Saigon’s re- 
serves and especially the American air force; at the 
same time, the guerrillas were progressively reactivated 
in the countryside, in order to undermine the “paci- 
fication” program in the rural sector. | 

From the beginning, this offensive took a different 
turn from that of 1968. The Vietcong did not play 
all the cards it had and did not attack the big cities. 
With the support of tanks and heavy artillery, its 
first attacks were led most often by units of the North 
Vietnam People’s Army, which had been invited to 
play the role of a “lever” to set the people’s war in 
motion once again. Their assaults took place at the 
periphery of South Vietnamese territory and against 
Saigon’s regular troops, with the avowed intention 
of decimating them or at least of demoralizing them. 

In the first phase, which lasted until the end of 
June, the essential objective of the revolutionaries was 
to deliver as many blows as possible to the best troops 
of Saigon’s army as a means of demoralizing this 
new army which they considered the backbone of the 
South Vietnamese regime and of the American policy 
of “Vietnamization.” In this way, they hoped some- 
how to create a sort of springboard for the second 
phase, which would reestablish their freedom of 
maneuver, regain for them a foothold in the villages 
and enable them to infiltrate into the cities which are 
in the grip of economic crisis. Their key slogan was 
thus to “fight and build up” and to conserve their 
energies for later, in the event that this campaign 
lasted several months, if not several years. 

The Americans were ready to counterattack. At 
the least, the speed of their reaction implied that they 
had already made plans: dispatch of a war fleet, 
intense bombing of the North with advanced tech- 
niques and, finally, mining the principal North 
Vietnamese ports. An almost complete range of non- 
nuclear weapons was thus deployed to weaken the 
North, all the while trying to isolate it even more 
from its Russian and Chinese allies and suppliers. 
Meanwhile, in the South, the American air force did 
its best to guarantee protection for Saigon’s most ex- 
posed troops. 

In the demilitarized zone, as in the Central High- 
lands, several South Vietnamese units collapsed, 
At the beginning 
of May, the North Vietnamese army controlled the 
province of Quangtri, and the positions in Tancanh 
and Dakto in the Central Highlands had fallen. Fur- 
ther south, after a month of combat, a column of 
15,000 South Vietnamese was never successful in 
breaking the stranglehold around Anloc. In addition, 
within the same month, the Vietcong had established 
its control over the three northern districts of the 
province of Binhdinh, while its first attacks agafhst 


often without much resistance. 
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“pacification” were bearing fruit in the Mekong Delta 
and on the coast of central Vietnam. 

The remarkable coordination of the first phase of 
the offensive, nonetheless, did not permit the Vietcong 
and the North Vietnamese to attain all their objec- 
tives. At the beginning of May, at the moment when 
the debacle at Quangtri provoked panic in Hué and 
the flight of half a million refugees toward Danang, 
the air raids, notably the B-52 bombing raids, pre- 
vented the Vietcong from seizing Anloc. At the end 
of May, it tried to take Kontum and failed, too 
exhausted by the air raids. Meanwhile, the first in- 
fantry division and the Saigon marines had organized 
the defense of Hué. Another elite division, the para- 
troopers, arrived soon afterwards and helped them 
considerably. 

Six weeks after the first attacks it was clear that, 
under the powerful protection of the American air 
force, certain Saigon units were holding up well, 
while others, much weaker, were falling apart. For 
Saigon and Washington, the worst had temporarily 
been averted, notably the fall of Hué, although the 
Vietcong had succeeded, in the space of two months, 
in setting up the springboard it needed to continue 
its attacks against “pacification” all over South 
Vietnam. 

The period following was more confused. As early 
as June, the Saigon army had regained a foothold in 
the Quangtri plain while the siege of Anloc was 
loosening. The situation in the Central Highlands 
was quieter, and on the nearby coast Saigon had re- 
occupied three district capitals lost in May. How- 
ever, during the summer, guerrilla warfare was still 
spreading in the Mekong delta; at the same time, the 
cities of the central coast of Vietnam and even areas 
close to Saigon began to suffer small commando 
attacks of sapeurs and rockets and mortar shells. 

In August, guerrilla warfare became intense again 
in much of the populated countryside, and the Viet- 
cong began to circulate more freely. The Communist 
offensive was again launched in several regions, as 
indicated by the first infiltrations of cadres from the 
National Liberation Front into zones under govern- 
ment control and even into the heart of the adminis- 
tration in Saigon. “Pacification” had undergone its 
first real test and its fragility no longer needed proof. 
To put it into one formula: American attacks against 
the North were a retaliation of frustration. The 
NLF remained an essential factor in the South Viet- 
namese political equation, regardless of the impor- 
tance of the role played by the North Vietnamese on 
the battlefield. 

The fighting, resuming in the South after three rela- 
tively calm years, made the life of the South Vietnam- 
ese steadily more miserable. The products of the war 
—the urban ghettos—increased, and the mass of one 
millien refugees, like the war effort itself, constituted 


a new burden for an economy already shaken by the 
successive withdrawal of American troops. The 
morale of the people suffered in proportion to the 
increase of victims and destruction as well as the 
extra burden of a corrupt and brutal army which 
dominated the country. 

The destruction suffered by the North was perhaps 
of the same order of magnitude since, most of the 
time, the objectives of the air raids were strategic, 
But North 
Vietnam’s social structure and her system of values 
were not threatened, in contrast to the South, where 
for seven years the South Vietnamese had to live with 
a powerful expeditionary force which paid little atten- 
tion to their welfare and their values. 


economic and civilian at the same time. 


SAIGON’S FRAGILITY 

On the political level, the experiment which began 
in 1949 and was still continuing in 1972 was above 
all a series of compromises and not a liberal alterna- 
tive to the social revolution conceived by the Marxists 
who had been leading the anti-French resistance. Of 
course, time has taken its toll and, in the space of 23 
years, Vietnam has changed. But it remains difficult 
to explain the fragility of successive regimes in Saigon 
during this period without taking this fact into 
account. In 1954, following the signing of the Geneva 
Agreement, those who were victorious against the 
French army, the victors of Dienbienphu, found them- 
selves in Hanoi, while those who had chosen to battle 
on the side of the French and the fence-sitters re- 
grouped in Saigon. 

In the beginning, the French had succeeded in 
persuading a reluctant Bao-Dai to head a government 
which accepted, at least at the outset, limited sover- 
eignty. For five years (1949-1954), under the pro- 
tection of a French expeditionary force and the pa- 
tronage of the former colonial administration, the 
basic structures of this state were established and 
brought to life by political forces which chose either 
collaboration with the French against the resistance, 
or a wait-and-see policy. 

For this reason, the South Vietnamese political re- 
gimes (that of Bao-Dai, followed by that of Ngo Dinh 
Diem, 1954-1963, and Nguyen Van Thieu, 1967 —), 
resemble one another. Each had its own institutions, 
its style and its personalities. However, each had the 
same personnel and the same methods of governing. 
Dependent on foreign aid, of which it found itself 
more or less fatally a prisoner, the government was 
forced to tolerate a political opposition imposed by 
its French and then its American protector. 

Lacking more substantial popular support, the re- 
gime became dependent on its own instruments of 
coercion—the police and the army—with whose aid 
it followed the only coherent policy that remained— 
witch-hunting. Since foreign assistance did not suc- 
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ceed in filling the political vacuum, the absence of 
organized social and political forces encouraged the 
development of politico-religious groups and special 
interest groups who stole scenes from one another 
until they had to bow, first temporarily, then perma- 
nently, to the army, which became in the meantime 
a state within the state. 

While most of the population followed events atten- 
tively without always supporting a Liberation Front 
which had not yet, in its eyes, sufficiently proved it- 
self, the majority scarcely found any reason to offer 
its votes to the Saigon regime. 
century of effort, neither the United States nor France 
succeeded in producing a viable alternative in Saigon. 
Thus, in 1972, when the North Vietnam people’s army 
launched a military offensive to support the guer- 
rillas and the political leaders of the National Libera- 
tion Front, a deadlock was reached again; and in 
proof of his determination and his support for the 
Saigon regime, President Nixon could do no less than 


order his B-52 raids on Haiphong harbor. 


In a quarter of a 


NEW FACTORS 


On the other hand, in the course of time, a series 
of new elements has developed. Since 1954, the two 
parts of Vietnam have known radically different ex- 
periences. In the North, a socialist society with a still 
markedly rural character was established, then con- 
solidated ; the resumption of the conflict was undoubt- 
edly one of its cornerstones. South of the 17th paral- 
lel, where the war had become a way of life, the urban- 
ization of society was precipitated by the war (more 
than half the population lives in populated areas of 
more than 20,000 inhabitants, and greater Saigon 
shelters nearly four million out of less than 18 million 
in the entire South), and modern institutions have 
never had time to take root. 

In addition, time has done its work. In the North, 
President Ho Chi Minh has been dead for three years 
and the small group of his lieutenants who actually 
run the state will eventually pass the reins to a genera- 
tion which assumed responsibilities not during the 
era of anti-French resistance but during the era fol- 
lowing the Geneva Agreement. In the South, half the 
present population was not yet born at the time of 
the victory of Dienbienphu and a rising generation, 
less committed to the system than its predecessors, is 
emerging. 

These factors did not help to bring together the- 
South and the North and, in the perspective of a 
hypothetical reunification of the country, they will 
constitute solid obstacles despite the existence of a 
common nation and civilization. Even if the South 
some day achieves a yiable government and peace, 
and even if this regime should establish friendly rela- 
tions with the North, unifying Vietnam without addi- 
tional trauma and without the seizure of one of the 


two zones by the other will be a long, difficult process. 
Until 1972, the conflict remained without solution 
because the dispute could not be settled on the battle- 
field and because the two camps did not speak the 
same language. And it was precisely on the prin- . 
ciple of their independence that the Vietnam revolu- 
tionaries remained unwilling to compromise. 
Washington, with its policy of ‘“Vietnamization,” 
offered in effect only an “honorable peace.” The 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of the South 
of Vietnam (and not of South Vietnam) supported 
by the government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (and not North Vietnam) offered, along 
with a formula first for a government of national con- 
cord, then for a coalition, in Saigon, a compromise 
to the South Vietnamese forces which were not fight- 
ing at its side or were even fighting against it. But it 
excluded a compromise with the Americans and their 
local allies as such (to the latter, who were generally 
regarded as “puppets,” it offered only a pardon). 


EVENTS OF 1972 


The turn taken by the conflict in 1972 clearly 
modified this situation. The détente which began in 
Asia—and to which the United States made a large 
contribution—not only overshadowed the problem of 
Vietnam but relegated it to the second rank of pri- 
orities for the great powers. The People’s Republic of 
China and the Soviet Union demonstrated that they 
would not take unlimited risks to aid their Indochinese 
allies. For America, its investments in Vietnam had 
undoubtedly grown out of proportion to its interests. 
For President Nixon, the problem was to find a way 
out of the conflict rather than to guarantee the color 
of the flag that would float over Saigon. For their 
part, his adversaries had attempted to apply military 
pressure to prove that, in the South, their political 
trumps were not negligible. In their view, it was 
unrealistic to belittle the forces of the National Lib- 
eration Front, relegating them to the level of wander- 
ing bands, because, several years earlier, they had been 
unable to take the initiative from half a million 
American soldiers. In order to prove that the politi- 
cal spectrum in the South had not been appreciably 
modified by the American intervention and that a 
structured and revolutionary movement still had its 
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“The two drives of survival and renewal can be seen in the series of 
political building moves made by Ne Win since the takeover in 1962, and 
the shape of the structure he has sought to construct has become increas- 


ingly clearer in the last two years.” 


Burma: The Politics of Survival 
and Renewal 


By Ricuarp BUTWELL 
Professor 6f Political Science, State University of New York, College at Brockport 


URMA’S POLITICS have been largely shaped by 

two powerful forces in the nearly a quarter of 

a century since independence was reclaimed 

from Britain in 1948: the drives for survival and re- 

newal. These were the moving influences in the 

period when U Nu and the civilian democrats gov- 

erned the country from 1948 to 1962. And they have 

underlain most of the politics and policies of the years 

of military rule under General Ne Win since 1962, 

including the blueprint for the post-Ne Win political 
order that was revealed in 1972. 

The drive for renewal is a positive one, seeking to 
elevate the Burmese to a position of esteem once again 
in their own, even more than in foreigners’, eyes. It 
has variously expressed itself in efforts to reclaim the 
national economy from foreign domination, in policies 
to promote the national culture and language and in 
recently accelerated moves under Ne Win to wipe out 
the last vestige of the British political contribution to 
the country. 

The drive for survival, on the other hand, is a neg- 
ative force—rooted in fear, not hope or pride. Ethnic 
rebellions, in which second generation insurgents now 
take part, reflect the apprehensions of some members 
of these minorities that neither they nor their cultures 
can otherwise survive the unifying policies of the gov- 
erning and majority Burmans. And Ne Win’s own 
continuing undisguised contempt for democratic polit- 
ical institutions reflects his belief that Burmese imita- 
tions of such institutions led in the years 1948-1962 


1 Nu denies the Ne Win government’s allegation to this 
effect, and there is no evidence to support the charge. In 
1972, in fact, Nu quit the leadership of the United National 
Liberation Front because of his opposition to the right of 
secession demanded by his ethnic minority allies in the 
Front. As Nu’s biographer, the author has met with him 
several times since his flight from Burma in 1969. 

2 An official account of how and why Ne Win seized power 
in 1962 is to be found in “Power to the В.С.” Ten Years 
of Social Revolution, a supplement to The Working People’s 
Daily, March 2, 1962. See also the author’s U Nu of 
Burma (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1969). 
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to unnecessary divisions that tempted foreign inter- 
vention. 


END OF DEMOCRATIC POLITICS 

When General Ne Win seized power from consti- 
tutionally chosen Premier U Nu in March, 1962, he 
immediately terminated the two-chamber national 
Parliament, threw out the 15-year-old democratic con- 
stitution, and even eliminated the High and Supreme 
Courts. After an unsuccessful attempt to gain the 
support of the ousted civilian politicians on his own 
terms he banned all political parties except the offi- 
cially created and supported Burma Socialist Program 
party (BSPP). 

The proclaimed purpose of the 1962 military take- 
over was the alleged willingness of Prime Minister Nu 
to acquiesce in the secession of the important Shan 
minority from the then federal Burmese union. Un- 
questionably, Ne Win and some other soldiers feared 
that civilian mismanagement of the state’s affairs, as 
they perceived it, would lead to national disintegration 
and probably to foreign intervention (after the much- 
feared examples of Vietnam and Laos). Ne Win 
himself, a xenophobic nationalist, wanted to eliminate 
the reminders of past Burmese subordination to British 
rule represented by legislative, judicial and adminis- 
trative institutions patterned on the British.? 

The intensity of Ne Win’s anti-foreign feelings, 
which did not really surface in the earlier caretaker 
regime he headed (in 1958-1960), first expressed itself 
economically. Foreign-influenced old economic insti- 
tutions were overthrown. Banks were nationalized; 
wholesale and most retail trade was taken over by the 
government; and the previously dominant Indian and 
Chinese commercial minorities were effectively denied 
a means of earning a living (qany of them left the 
country). The place of the old economic institutions 
was to be taken by the “Burmese Way to Socialism” 
—the ideological basis of which was proclaimed in 


a 


` 
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1962 in one of the first major documents issued by the 
new soldier-politicians.’ 

General Ne Win was less sure at the start, however, 
how the country should be organized politically, ex- 
cept that the debate which characterized democratic 
institutions belonged to history. Whether the general 
really expected the cooperation of the formerly ruling 
civilian politicians is open to question, but he did seem, 
unsuccessfully, to seek their support. And he sought 
the support of ethnic minority and Communist insur- 
gent leaders for the new Burmese unity he hoped to 
shape—also unsuccessfully. 


BUILDING THE NEW ORDER 


Whatever General Ne Win may have expected by 
way of civilian or insurgent support, he had to govern 
а land that had been іп a state of partial political dis- 
integration virtually from the start of independence. 
As early as May, 1962, accordingly, a Central Security 
and Administration Committee (SAC) was estab- 
lished, and subordinate SAC’s were set up in the states, 
divisions, districts, townships and villages.* The mil- 
itary dominated the whole SAC set-up—as it did the 
Ne Win-headed Revolutionary Council at the apex of 
Burma’s refashioned government, largely because the 
soldiers did not believe that they could trust most 
civilians. 

The Burma Socialist Program party (BSPP), also 
created in mid-1962, was no less soldier-constituted.® 
Indeed, even nine years later, more than half its full 
members were military personnel. The first national 
congress of the party was not held until 1971,° pri- 
marily because it took the largely military cadres a 
long time to recruit loyal civilian supporters of the 
new political order. Delegates to the first congress 
were elected, however, in early 1971 (as were mem- 
bers of previously appointed township committees). 
Power, Ne Win told delegates to the party conference, 
was being transferred “as from today to our party, 
which represents a good part of the people of Burma.” 


3See The Burmese Way to Socialism, Rangoon, April 30, 
1962. 

+ Burma Socialist Program party (BSPP) Bulletin, No. 6, 
June, 1971, p. 42. 

5 For an official account of the history of the BSPP, see 
“Keeping Pace With History,” Ten Years of Social Revolu- 
нол, a supplement to the Working People’s Daily, March 2, 

2. 


с For the government’s own attempt to explain the ra- 
tionale of the party, see The System of Correlation of Man 
and His Environment: The Philosophy of the Burma So- 
cialist Programme Party (Rangoon, 1963). Also interesting 
is The Constitution of the Burma Socialist Programme Party 
(Rangoon, 1962). 

7 The history of the Peasants’ Council is to be found іп 
. “Making History at Ohndaw,” Ten Years of Social Revo- 

: ew supplement to the Working People’s Daily, March 

8 The evolution of the Workers’ Council is described in 
“Unifying the Working Class,” in ibid. 

9 See М. С. Tun, “Sudden Death of a Dragon,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review, April 1, 1972. 


The effort to build a national network of peasants’ 
and workers’ councils, each with its own central direct- 
ing organization, began within the first year of General 
Ne Win’s initially heavy-handed rule. The first 
“peasants seminar” was held in 1963, a Peasants’ 
Affairs Division of the BSPP was established in 1966, 
and a Central Peasants’ Council came into being in 
1969. By 1968, according to the government, there 
were 6,105 “primary level” peasants’ councils and 134 
township councils. Colonel Thaung Kyi, who headed 
the Peasants’ Affairs Division of the BSPP when it was 
created in 1966, was selected in 1969 to be chairman 
of the Central Peasants’ Council.’ 

Development of a similar network of workers’ coun- 
cils began in 1963, and the first meeting of the Central 
Workers’ Council took place five years later, in 1968. 
By 1969, 2,400 “primary level” councils and 180 town- 
ship councils had been established. The head of the 
executive committee of the Central Workers’ Council, 
as in the case of the peasants’ organization, was a 
prominent military figure, Colonel Maung Shwe.’ 


END OF TRANSITION ERA? 


General Ne Win caused some surprise at the BSPP 
congress in mid-1971 when he promised that a new 
constitution would soon replace the British-influenced 
constitution he had overthrown in 1962. But he 
caused no surprise at all when, having decided that 
Burma should have a new basic law, he appointed his 
right-hand man and heir-apparent, then Brigadier 
San Yu, to head the constitution-drafting commission. 
This was, in fact, Ne Win’s second attempt at con- 
stitution-creating for his country, the first having mis- 
fired in 1968-1969 when the old civilian politicians 
brought together as a National Unity Advisory Board 
recommended a return to parliamentary democracy. 
It was after Ne Win’s rejection of this recommenda- 
tion that ex-Premier Nu, a member of the board, fled 
from Burma and launched his unsuccessful campaign 
for the restoration of democracy in Burma from 
abroad. 

The 1971 pledge of a new constitution was followed 
in 1972 by a series of confirming and supporting polit- 
ical moves seemingly designed to lay the groundwork 
for the new political order that would follow the aging 
and ailing Ne Win’s retirement from active political 
leadership. Reflecting the persisting Burmese drive 
for renewal, a decree in March, 1972, ended the once 
powerful political institutions of the central adminis- 
trative “Secretariat” at the national level of govern- 
ment and of the district commissioner at a hitherto 
key local level of government.” Both institutions, de- 
veloped to serve the limited needs of British colonial 
governance in a bygone era, had probably outlived 
their usefulness. But they were also a reminder of 
past British rule, and they had to go for this reason, 
too—as Burma’s leadership sought to renew the coun- 
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try politically through more appropriate governing 
arrangements, 

Not only was the office of the once nearly all- 
powerful district commissioner abolished but so was 
the district itself, as a unit of administration. The 
district was to be succeeded at the village, township 
and division levels of administration by expanded 
Security and Administrative Committees—created in 
1962 as one of the first moves in new political institu- 
tion-building by General Ne Win.?° Comprising rep- 
reserrtatives from the armed forces, police, BSPP, civil 
service, and workers’ and peasants’ councils, the SAC’s 
were to have expanded responsibilities as the new chief 
local governing institutions. Indications in late 1972 
were that their membership would be at least partly 
elected in the future. 

As for the old “Secretariat,” it was probably some- 
what of a political anachronism even in its heyday, 
when the British colonials sought to maintain sufficient 
order in the country to go about their business of 
doing business, and collecting just enough revenue to 
support the colonial presence. The Secretariat 
brought together the permanent secretaries of the dif- 
ferent ministries in a single structure that directed the 
administration of the country. Ne Win’s March, 1972, 
reform decree put the secretaries and their deputies 
in the various government departments and other 
bodies, giving ministers easier access to those respon- 
sible for carrying out policy. 

This “administrative revolution,” as the government 
called it, was followed a month later by General Ne 
Win’s surprise resignation of his military rank to be- 
come Burma’s first “civilian” leader in a decade. 
Twenty of the general’s top aides followed his 
lead, thus apparently signalling that Burma should 
henceforth be a “civilian-ruled” state.!! This, in turn, 
was followed by the announcement on April 22 of a 
new draft constitution for a “Socialist Republic of 
Burma” with one political party (the BSPP) and an 
elected, single-chamber People’s Congress of 600 del- 
egates. After additional minor changes,’? the pro- 
posed basic law was expected to come into effect in 
1974, with elections expected the same or the following 
year. The new government and supporting political 
process would most resemble the ruling arrangements 
of various East European countries and, to a lesser 


10 For a treatment of the evolution of the SAC’s, see The 
Guardian (Rangoon), April, 1972, pp. 4—5. 

п бее М. С. Tun, “A Civilian Face,” Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, May 27, 1972. 

12 For a description of the fairly extensive mass consulta- 
tion process, see Alan Castro, “Light as Well as Shadows 
Along the Burmese Road to Socialism,” The Asian (Hong- 
kong), September 3, 1972. 

13M. C. Tun, “Dads and Moms,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review, August 19, 1972. 

14 For an interesting analysis, see T. D. Allman, “Burma 
Moves Haltingly Toward Constitutional Reform,” Dispatch 
News Service International Bi-Weekly Asian Release, Jan- 
uar? 10, 1972, pp. 7-8. 


extent, those of the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Not content to give Burma new political and ad- 
ministrative arrangements, U (formerly General) Ne 
Win instituted a “judicial revolution” in August, 1972. 
A “people’s judicial system” was proclaimed, replacing 
what was left of the old legal structure. Laymen, 
rather than lawyers, would henceforth serve as judges 
on a rotational basis in new “people’s courts” (aided, 
for a while at least, by former judges and magistrates 
as “advisers”). BSPP personnel and members of the 
workers’ and peasants’ councils would select the lay 


` judges, whose role was likened to the traditional role 


of parents in settling conflicts within the Burmese 
family.13 


SURVIVAL AND RENEWAL 


The two drives of survival and renewal can be seen 
in the series of political building moves made by Ne 
Win since his takeover in 1962, and the shape of the 
structure he has sought to construct has become 
increasingly clearer in the last two years. There can 
be little doubt that the Burmese general-turned-civilian 
desires a political order that minimizes divisions over 
policy or ideclogy, or between the majority Burmans 
and the country’s other ethnic communities (like the 
Shans, Karens or Kachins). Noticeably absent from 
the new constitution is anything resembling the old 
Chamber of Nationalities, the second house in the pre- 
1962 coup days, which probably encouraged the ethnic 
minorities to continue to think of themselves as sep- 
arate from the majority. And there will, of course, 
be no right of secession for anybody (as there used to 
be for the Shans in the old constitution). 

The one political luxury which Burma cannot afford 
is further political division. Some members of all five 
chief minorities remain in rebellion against the gov- 
ernment, as do Peking-aided Communist insurgents 
along the long northern border with China, Ex- 
Premier U Nu, whose Thailand-based opposition to 
Ne Win never really got off the ground, is no longer 
a significant force in Burmese politics—but Thai soil 
remains the base of several continuing operations by 
Burmese exile elements against the Rangoon govern- 
ment. Divisions undoubtedly exist within the armed 
forces, and there will surely be a succession struggle 
when Ne Win steps aside politically—which he could 
do dramatically before or after the “elections” in 1974 
or 1975. 

The object of the new constitution and some of the 
new administrative arrangements is to contain divisive- 
ness to ensure Burma’s survival as an independent 
country. Political parties in the old days divided both 
the politicians and the people (to the advantage of all 
the insurgents) , so there will be only one party. There 
will also be only one legislative chamber—none of 
whose members will be selected because of his ethnic 
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status. The Security and Administrative Committees 
—on the local and national levels of government alike 
—will represent all the politically eligible groups in 
the country. And the military’s participation in the 
SAC’s—as well as in the leadership of the BSPP 
(headed by Deputy Premier and newly made Gen- 
eral San Yu) and the Workers’ and Peasants’ Coun- 
cils—will allow it to continue to control the country’s 
political life. Not again, as Ne Win sees it, will di- 
visiveness bring the country to the brink of a break-up 
—if it can be avoided. 

Burma’s greatest political fear as the country nears 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its renewed independ- 
ence in 1973 is of becoming a divided state—like Viet- 
nam, Laos and, more recently, once comparatively 
tranquil Cambodia. Ne Win is reportedly encouraged 
by steps taken in 1972 by the two Koreas to narrow 
the differences between them and by the possibility of 
early progress in starting to put “divided” China back 
together again (through some limited accommodation 
between Peking and Taipei). But the Burmese leader 
is also apprehensive in light of the manner in which 
Pakistan came apart and the new neighboring state of 
Bangladesh came into being in 1971. The Rangoon 
government moved swiftly in 1972 to stabilize rela- 
tions with the new state of Bangladesh—which it 
recognized despite China’s policy not to do so—for 
both internal and external reasons. There is fear in 
the Burmese capital that the example of Bangladesh 
will not be lost on some dissident elements in Burma. 

The drive for survival, however, only partly explains 
why Burmese leader Ne Win, apparently fully sup- 
ported by at least the second echelon of the armed 
forces leadership, has acted as he has politically. The 
ex-general fears the consequences of divisive demo- 
cratic policies, but he also wants popular participation 
in the political life of the country. The BSPP and 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Councils are designed to 
draw the whole people of the land into the task of 
renewing Burma as a proud and self-supporting na- 
tion. The new “people’s courts” also reflect the 
leadership’s view that the Burmese people themselves 
can best directly solve their own problems—not least 
of all those that required professional adjudication in 
British colonial times. 

Economically, Ne Win has tried to do the same 
thing, but with practically no success. Of the two 


15 Excellent sources of economic data for Burma are the 
Annual Reports to the People by the Union of Burma Revo- 
lutionary Council on the Revolutionary Government’s Bud- 
get Estimates. 

16 “Food, Clothing, & Shelter,” Ten Years of Social Revo- 
иш, supplement to the Working People’s Daily, March 

, 1972 

17 See U Htin Fatt, “А Decade of Economic Revolution,” 
in the Decade of Socialis, supplement to The Guardian 
(Rangoon), March 2, 1972. 

18 For an example of mismanagement in the form of un- 
distributed consumer goods, see М. С. Tun, “Letter From 
Rangoon,” Far Eastern Economic Review, July 29, 1972. 


problems, political integration and economic develop- 
ment, the latter would seem to be by far the easier 
for Burma to solve. The country is, after all, one of 
the richest in comparatively wealthy Southeast Asia, 
in terms of natural resources, soils and such. Before 
World War II, Burma was the world’s ranking ex- 
porter of rice and the largest producer of petroleum 
between Iran to the west and the American west 
coast in the other direction. The agricultural con- 
quest and settlement of lower Burma under British 
rule was one of the great success stories of rapid eco- 
nomic change in the area. Burmese education, more- 
over, is good, if not outstanding, education. And the 
Burmese peasant is a hard-working farmer. 

General Ne Win calls his country a “socialist de- 
mocracy,” and it has very much become overtly so- 
cialist since he seized power from U Nu and the other 
elected civilian leaders a decade ago.** 
statistics suggest genuine progress under the new eco- 
nomic arrangements—such as the claimed doubling of 
direct government investment in the economy in the 
decade 1962—1972.18 The value of industrial output 
is also said to have doubled in the same decade, in- 
creasing from 3,590 million kyats annually to 6,190 
million annually. 

But the standard of living has visibly declined— 
sharply, indeed, for most residents of Rangoon and 
the country’s other cities and towns in particular. 
Once plentiful items of common usage are no longer 
to be found in the empty and inefficient retail outlets. 
Inflation has taken its sad toll in the years since 1962. 
And Burma’s foreign exchange reserves have dropped 
to a dangerous level ($50 million in 1971 compared 
with $214 million in 1964), as the market for Burma’s 
limited range of exports has declined and the terms of 
trade have gone against it. 

Spokesmen for the government'’ claim that prog- 
ress has been made and that the groundwork has been 
laid for even greater accomplishments in the years 
ahead. The economy has been reclaimed from foreign 
control, mainly Indian and Chinese minority com- 
munities within the country, and the Burmese are be- 
ing trained for economic roles denied them in colonial 
times and during the first 14 years of independence. 
It is probably true that education in Burma today is 
more “equated with livelihood,” as the government 
puts it, and that growing numbers of Burmese are 
being trained for various roles in the almost com- 
pletely state-dominated “overt economy.” But, mean- 
while, this economy stagnates while population grows 
(about 50 per cent since World War II) and there is 
food-rationing in one of the once wealthiest agricul- 
tural lands in Asia. 

As a result of the state of the economy, its con- 
tinued mismanagement!® and the lack of sufficient 
incentives for the peasantry to produce more, there 
are today two Burmese economies and, apparently, 
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two competing types of foreign trade. Burma’s 
overtly socialist economy is paralleled, at least in some 
respects, by a growing if expensive and exploitative 
black market есопоту,:9 which actually exports to the 
world beyond Burma by means of land-routes into 
neighboring Thailand. 

There are many reasons for Burma’s continuing 
economic failures: the persisting insurgencies (which 
divert precious human and material resources), the 
limited preparation the Burmese received under Brit- 
ish colonialism to direct their own economy, and the 
twentieth century stranglehold of Indian and Chinese 
minority communities on the commercial life of the 
country. But the fact remains that there was eco- 
nomic progress before Ne Win took over in 1962, in 
spite of these factors. The post-1962 military leaders 
of Burma bit off more than they could chew in terms 
of economic responsibilities, and their countrymen— 
if not themselves—have suffered as a result. 

Their reasons for taking strong—and even rash— 
actions to reclaim the economy from foreign elements 
derive from the drives for survival and renewal. 
Burma has severely limited all foreign participation 
in her economy”? for fear of losing her economic in- 
dependence and possibly, as a result, her political 
freedom too. And the “Burmese Way of Socialism” 
has been promoted by the Ne Win government as a 
means of renewing Burma as a land of “sufficiency” 
for all and, consequently, as a country in which atten- 
tion can be given to cultural and other types of 
national renewal. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The potential external danger to Burma has grown 
through the years since independence. The Burmese 
recognized the People’s Republic of China as early 
as December, 1949, not because they sympathized with 
the Chinese Communists, but as a defensive political 
move. Through the years, however, Chinese support 
of Burmese insurrectionary activity has increased, de- 
spite the fact that Burma has the most genuinely neu- 
tral foreign policy to be found anywhere in Asia. 

The division of Vietnam after 1954, the subsequent 
wars in Vietnam and Laos (which borders Burma), 
the spread of the Vietnam conflict to once-neutral 
Cambodia, and the growing involvement in the Indo- 
china conflict of Thailand (another neighbor) height- 
ened the threat to Burma, as the country’s leadership 


19 For a description, see Jack Foisie’s dispatch, “Burma 
Easing Its Isolation,” Washington Post, August 13, 1972. 

20 Despite this fact, Japan and West Germany have stead- 
ily increased their aid contributions to the Ne Win govern- 
ment. See, for example, S. С. Banerji, “Burma’s Shot-in- 
the-Arm,” Far Eastern Economic Review, March 18, 1972. 

21 Burmese fears about the impact of this rivalry upon 
Burma are extremely well described by Tilman Durdin in his 
dispatch, “Big-Power Duel Worries Burma,” The New York 
Times, February 14, 1972. 


perceived it. There were fears, especially in the mid- 
dle years of the 1960’s, that Burma would somehow 
become engulfed in a spilling-over of the Indochina 
war—primarily as a result of Thai involvement in 
that conflict. 

Burma’s fears, accordingly, were of a threat from 
the east as an extension of the Indochina war and, 
also, from the north in the form of increased inter- 
vention by China in Burmese affairs through enlarged 
support by Peking of various insurrectionary groups. 
It was with no little surprise, accordingly, that Ne Win 
found himself confronted in 1971 with a quite dif- 
ferent kind of threat from a third direction. The war 
between the two parts of Pakistan that resulted in the 
emergence of the state of Bangladesh created a new 
and possibly greater threat to continued Burmese in- 
dependence. 

The Burmese found themselves almost overnight in 
1971 and 1972 in the near-territorial center of a new 
strategic face-down involving China, the U.S.S.R. and 
hitherto friendly India.2* The Ne Win government 
desires friendly relations with all three of these powers, 
but it may well be that Peking, Moscow and Delhi 
will not let the Burmese go their preferred nonaligned 
way. For the time being, the different foreign in- 
fluences largely cancel one another out, but this may 
not always be the case. 

This heightened foreign threat is by no means unre- 
lated to the political changes that have taken place 
within the country in the last couple of years, par- 
ticularly in 1972, and those promised for the period 
immediately ahead. The external danger is greater— 
which means that internal unity must be greater— 
as Ne Win sees it. The new political and administra- 
tive arrangements are partly designed to strengthen 
the country in a period of new danger. 

There will also be little opportunity for renewal 
if the country is divided as a consequence of a new 
“cold war”—involving the Chinese, Soviets and In- 
dians. 

The drives for survival and renewal may, indeed, 
be stronger in 1972 than they have been at any time 
since independence returned to Burma nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. They explain, in large measure, 
both the country’s political and economic develop- 
ment and its foreign policy under Ne Win. They are 
persistent forces, but whether they are sufficient to 
the task remains to be seen. 
=——————Є——Є———— 
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“For her own success, Indonesia must have the protection of neu- 
trality; and the government of Suharto must devote itself to this goal... . 
The surest political fact in Southeast Asia, from the Philippines around 
to Burma, is that these newly organized and reorganized nations seek 
above all to evolve, within their own societies, indigenous forms of gov- 
ernment and an indigenously constructed and applied political theory.” 


The Outward Reach of Indonesia 


By І. Epwarp Ѕноск, JR. 
Associate Professor of Political Science, Bowling Green University 


О AN INDONESIAN, revolution is rebellion 

against foreign control and resistance to “im- 

perialism.” Ongoing nationalist revolution is 
a strong element in foreign policy. The answer to 
imperialism—and to “neo-colonialism”—is national- 
ism. 

Indonesian politics is inward-looking. Its goal is 
an ever more healthy national consciousness. For 
President Sukarno, the fuel of the action was over- 
stimulated emotion. President Suharto is acting more 
prosaically—his first priority is the improvement of 
economic and social conditions. The search continues, 
meanwhile, for a process of decision-making indigen- 
ous and familiar to Malay experience. Structures of 
government have been sought through which a small 
elite of sophisticated conspirators against the Dutch 
—the generation of 1945—can contain the expecta- 
tions and channel the energies of the mass of diverse 
peoples within the Indonesian archipelago. This 
population is only slowly becoming cohesive. It does 
not yet possess an institutional structure which can 
assure freedom from foreign domination and a rea- 
sonable degree of economic security. 

In spite of the events of the GESTAPU? (an acro- 
nym for the coup and countercoup of October 1, 1965, 
and its aftermath) the fundamental goals of Indo- 


nesian foreign policy remain the same. However, 


1 For an excellent, detailed analysis of GESTAPU, includ- 
ing a review of extant literature, one should consult Donald 
E. Weatherbee, The Interpretation of GESTAPU,” World 
Affairs, Vol. 132, No. 4 (March, 1970). 

2 According to Sukarno these are: nationalism, humanism, 
democracy, social well-being, and faith in God. An excel- 
lent explanation of these rallying symbols for Indonesia can 
be found in Sukarno’s own explanation, available in Re- 
public of Indonesia, Ministry of Information, The Birth of 
Pantjasila (a speech given by Sukarno on June 1, 1945, to 
the Investigating Committee for the Preparation of Inde- 
pendence, convened with assistance of the Japanese to pre- 
pare for Indonesian independence, 2d Edition, Djakarta, 


1952). 
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differing techniques, styles and even postures have 
been evident in the Guided Democracy of Sukarno 
and the New Order of Suharto. 

Americans are trained to react to events in South- 
east Asia within the ethos of a real or imagined 
Marxist/anti-Marxist competition. American leader- 
ship seldom reflects an understanding of Southeast 
Asian nationalism or of authentic Southeast Asian de- 
sires for nonalignment in the gigantic interaction of 
superpower ambitions, preferring to view events as 
charades dictated by Russians, Chinese—and Ameri- 
cans. These battles between virtue and evil have 
been waged by characters responding to their manipu- 
lators. As in ancient Ramayana tales told in Javanese 
and Balinese wayang and dance, the familiar and 
kindly characters whom we support have been de- 
fending themselves and us from personifications of 
evil—from characters whom Americans regard as dolls 
in the hands of Russian and Chinese puppeteers. 

During his long period of dominance within the 
coterie of leaders ruling Indonesia, Sukarno concen- 
trated on stimulating a sense of nationhood, and on 
reconciling and harnessing what he termed the three 
ideological expressions of Indonesian culture—reli- 
gious belief, nationalism (independence uncontrolled 
from abroad), and Marhaenism (in a word or two, 
Indonesianized Marxism). Sukarno also wanted the 
Indonesian state to express the five principles of gov- 
ernance, the Pantja Sila? Internationally, Bung 
Karno (Sukarno) committed himself to the care and 
feeding of a third force, one nonaligned in the global 
contest of anti-Marxism/Marxism, while at the same 
time he was eager to fight the dragon of neocolonial- 
ism. 

In foreign relations, between 1962 and 1969, the 
armed forces were committed to Sukarno’s major 
moves in Southeast Asia: the tour de force in West 
Irian, and the Confrontation with Malaysia. In 1962, 
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after 15 years of argument about West Irian’s legal 
and proper relationship to Indonesia, the Indo- 
nesians seized key garrison spots in the area from the 
increasingly disinterested Dutch. Intervention by the 
United Nations provided for nominal supervision by 
that body, to be ended in 1969 by means of an “Act 
of Free Choice.” This would have permitted the 
inhabitants to opt for permanent Indonesian control 
or, presumably, for some form of independence pro- 
tected by the United Nations. In 1963, denouncing 
the formation of Malaysia as lingering British colonial- 
ism and a consequent threat to Indonesia, Sukarno 
mounted an invasion of Sabah and Sarawak and 
ordered raids against the peninsula. The latter were 
obviously designed to incite to revolt some West 
Malaysian Malays, many of whom are of recent 
Javanese and Sumatran origin. There is little real 
doubt that Sukarno coveted Sabah and Sarawak for 
eventual incorporation into Indonesian Kalimantan 
(Borneo). In January, 1965, Indonesia withdrew 
from the United Nations when the Assembly elected 
Malaysia to the Security Council. 

The Sukarno regime handled economics in a slip- 
shod manner while pushing the prestige of Indonesia” 
as the champion of the NEFOS (New Emerging 
Forces) in their various contests with Western- 
oriented “neo-colonial” ventures, led by the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Sukarno played the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. against one another 
for financial aid, aid usually invested in showy sta- 
diums and military artifacts, or simply dissipated in 
administrative ineptness. From the Belgrade con- 
ference of nonaligned governments in 1961 through 
Confrontation, withdrawal from the United Nations, 
and increased friendship for the People’s Republic of 
China, Sukarno found the middle ground of neutrality 
and nonalignment narrow and shrinking. The ground 
between pro-Americanism and positive anti-American- 
ism was not wide enough to operate free of massive 
frustration for the Indonesians as well as for their 
suitors in both camps. 

Sukarno tottered on the threshold of greatness, but 
never entered the pantheon. His undoing, and the 
near undoing of the nation-state which he had done 
so much to define and energize over a 40-year span 
of time, resulted from his inability to solve funda- 
mental economic and administrative problems. 


GESTAPU 


GESTAPU revealed that after 20 years in his 
exalted role as Great Leader of the Revolution, Su- 
karno could no longer hold together the competing 


3A good analysis of the causes of GESTAPU, from 
Suharto’s point of view, was given in his “Address of State” 
to the “Gotong-Royong House of Representatives,” August 
16, 1969. Published in English translation by the Depart- 
тепе of Information, Republic of Indonesia, 1969. 
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elements of Indonesian power in peace and reasonable 
security. He had to give way to the most dominant 
personality in the military, Army Chief of Staff 
Suharto. Ruling simply in the name of the armed 
forces for a time, Suharto was made Acting President 
in 1967 and President for a five-year term in 1968, 
as designated by the People’s Consultative Committee. 
In addition to replacing Sukarno with Suharto, GES- 
TAPU resulted in the fragmenting and outlawing of 
the Indonesian Communist party (PKI) with the 
slaughter of perhaps a quarter of a million alleged 
Communists. In each generation of this century, 
1926, 1948 and 1965, the PKI has been broken by 
its own impatience and by popular apprehension 
about the party’s foreign connections, and by concern 
for its suspected anti-religion bias. These events 
were all the result of political dialectics within Indo- 
nesia, in spite of superficial news accounts about the 
machinations of foreign plotters or the weight of 
foreign events. 


SUHARTO’S LEADERSHIP 


General Suharto donned the cape of Bung Karno 
with delicacy, and committed himself loyally to the 
Constitution of 1945 and the Pantja Sila. The in- 
creasing change in style and tempo, however, is clear. 
For a time Confrontation with Malaysia was con- 
tinued; and the Indonesian investment of West Irian 
proceeded to the conclusion Indonesia desired. The 
only early breakaway by Suharto was a rapidly altered 
policy toward the People’s Republic of China, speeded 
by the links, actual or suspect, between the Chinese 
Embassy in Djakarta and the PKI. China was crit- 
icized even by hold-over Foreign Minister Ahmad 
Subandrio, himself a major promoter of closer rela- 
tions between China and Indonesia. Anti-Chinese 
student demonstrations, possibly army-inspired, cer- 
tainly army-permitted, continued in the weeks fol- 
lowing the attempted coup. These were protested 
by China, but the pressures were sufficient for Sub- 
andrio himself to announce in December, 1965, that 
Indonesia was reappraising her relations with Peking. 
Subandrio was still in office when the Indonesian 
Ambassador to Peking was recalled in February, 1966. 
With the appointment of Adam Malik as Foreign 
Minister and the removal to house arrest and the 
eventual trial of Subandrio, relations with Peking were 
suspended. While substantial amounts of Chinese 
goods enter Indonesia, relations remained suspended 
in the fall of 1972. Indonesia is unhappy especially 
about Indonesian language broadcasts currently being 
beamed to Indonesia from China, and the flow of 
funds allegedly moving from China to PKI rem- 
nants. 

The long festering uncertainties about West Irian 
were brought to a conclusion of sorts, along the policy 
lines established by Sukarno. Sporadic fighting by 
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anti-Indonesian Papuans continued during the mid- 
and late 1960’s. An enlarged Indonesian military 
occupation and a rigged Act of Free Choice of August, 
1969, sealed West Irian incorporation into Indonesia.* 
Led by the Netherlands, other governments accepted 
the Act of Free Choice; and Indonesian sovereignty 
is internationally accepted since no foreign authorities 
seem in the mood to say nay. 

In the other item of leftover business, Suharto 
moved to a clear break with the policy of his prede- 
cessor. After his initial support of Confrontation, 
in mid-1966, Suharto abruptly began to wind down 
the aggression, and within a year formally renounced 
Confrontation. The exchange of diplomatic relations 
with Malaysia and Singapore was celebrated in the 
spring of 1968. 

A change in posture was clear after the first half 
of 1966, following the denunciation of Peking, the 
outlawing of the PKI, the removal of Subandrio as 
Foreign Minister, and the hustling of Sukarno to the 
sidelines. In December, 1966, Suharto addressed him- 
self to the major bruise in Indonesia’s relations with 
the non-Communist West when he ordered the return 
of foreign-owned properties which had been confis- 
cated by Sukarno in 1964. Suharto’s prolonged ad- 
dress to the House of Representatives of August, 1969, 
amounted to a comprehensive projection of the intent 
and the nature of the operations of the New Order. 
He pointed out that his foreign policy position with 
respect to nonalignment and Indonesia’s hope to play 
a major role in world affairs had not changed. Never- 
theless, the government’s first responsibility was to 
strengthen Indonesia economically. With this pri- 
mary concern: “Our attention at present is being 
concentrated on common efforts to maintain stability 
in our region” and to participate to the fullest in the 
work of ASEAN.® 

The policy to shorten sail, trim the gear and tidy 
up the ship brought control of inflation, considerable 


‚ economic and financial reform, and realism in the 
. larger problems of foreign economic relations. There 


have been enlarged capital imports from the United 
States, Japan, and West Europe, and a moratorium 
in payments on the massive debt owed to the U.S.S.R. 
As of the end of 1970, United States investments 
were set at $423 million and rising, those of Japan at 
$294 million and also rising, with Japanese investment 
especially important because of its diversity. Japan- 
ese interests were investing in hotels, real estate, fish- 


4 Note report in The New York Times, May 7, 1969. 
For a very comprehensive analysis of the Irian problem with 
special reviews of recent literature in the field, see Justus M. 
van der Kroef, “Indonesia and West New Guinea,” Orbis, 
Summer, 1970 (Vol. 14, No. 2), рр. 366ff. 

es of State, op. cjt., esp. pp. 49-58. 
p. 52. 

6 Far Eastern Economic Review, May 10, 1972. 

т Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Government of Malaysia, 
Malaysian Digest, November 30, 1971. 
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eries. American investments remained largely in pe- 
troleum.6 No less than 26 per cent of Indonesian 
imports in 1970 came from Japan, and that figure 
too was rising, with the product list diversifying. 


ASEAN 

The Association of Southeast Asian Nations— 
ASEAN—was established in 1967 when Indonesia 
and Singapore joined Malaysia, Thailand and the 
Philippines (formerly joined loosely in the Association 
of Southeast Asia—ASA). This unity, however in- 
nocuous and wordy at its inception, indicated the 
possible end of Indonesia’s aloofness, condescension, 
even hostility, toward her neighbors. The nature and 
intent of ASEAN, from an Indonesian standpoint, re- 
flected a desire to work more closely with neighboring 
areas, with matters of common concern. No military 
endeavor was intended; rather, the association was 
an expression of the desire to mobilize economic 
power. 

The invasion of Cambodia in the spring of 1970 
seemed to sharpen international political problems 
and threats in Southeast Asia. In an independent 
action, the Indonesian government invited 21 govern- 
ments in East and South Asia to confer in Djakarta 
about the Cambodian situation. Unfortunately, only 
12 governments accepted, and none of those leaning 
away from the United States participated. The use- 
fulness of the resulting joint declaration requesting 
that all foreign troops be withdrawn from Cambodia 
was therefore slight. 

At the conclusion of this meeting, General Suharto 
visited both the United States government in Wash- 
ington and the United Nations Secretary General. 
He appealed for the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Cambodia and urged President Nixon to fight 
communism by encouraging nationalism rather than 
with arms. 

The joint declaration seemed to encourage ASEAN 
to become more political. By the time of the annual 
meeting of ministers in November, 1971, the Kuala 
Lumpur Declaration was ready for the prevailing 
mood. It requested that Southeast Asia be recognized 
as a neutral zone and that its governments jointly 
organize their mutual relations in terms of “the 
neutrality principle.” Southeast Asia, in the language 
of the Kuala Lumpur Declaration, should be respected 
as a “zone of peace, freedom, neutrality, free from 
any form or manner of interference from outside 
sources.”? Each of the ASEAN ministerial meetings 
since has reiterated the importance of neutrality for 
Southeast Asia. 

The interdependence of economic and political 
power and policy was frequently ignored by the 
flamboyant, presuming Sukarno, with his chip-on-the- 
shoulder diplomacy. In the Suharto New Order, 
nothing is more encouraging to the future of Soyth- 


east Asian development than the activities and leader- 
ship of Indonesia’s outstanding economist, Sumitro 
Djojohadikusmo, currently Minister of Trade. Rec- 
ognizing the grave shortcomings and managerial faults 
of the economies of the Southeast Asian countries, 
Sumitro has concentrated not only on furbishing 
Indonesia’s productive and distribution systems and 
her relations with capital sources abroad, but also on 
developing a sophisticated economic doctrine for 
Southeast Asia as a unit. He holds that the area 
should not mount some quixotic effort at intra- 
regional independence through the common market 
route, but should work together and bargain collec- 
tively for marketing positions overseas. This is the 
logical requirement of a group which offers a narrow 
range of exports and whose members are helplessly 
dependent upon foreign imports of consumer goods 
and capital. Such collective bargaining, of course, 
complements Indonesia’s political aim, since it re- 
quires strict neutrality in a multipolar international 
power structure. 

A significant contribution of the April, 1972, minis- 
terial meeting of ASEAN, held in Singapore, was the 


creation of a special coordinating committee for out- ` 


side trade relations, a committee chaired by Sumitro. 
As a product of this initiative, Sumitro arranged a 
joint meeting of his group with the European Eco- 
nomic Community in Brussels during mid-June, 1972, 
to stimulate European-Southeast Asian economic co- 
operation. From the June meeting grew the perma- 
nent ASEAN-Brussels Committee to maintain con- 
tinuous contact between the two organizations—and 
‘obviously to further the marketing hopes of both. 
During 1972, Sumitro also negotiated with the Ameri- 
cans and the Japanese, and reportedly has plans for 
strengthening ASEAN relations with the U.S.S.R. 
and with COMECON.® 
Outside the framework of ASEAN, Indonesia has 
been active in the self-identified Non-Aligned Group. 
This includes governments, presumably, of 55 states; 
prominent among them are Yugoslavia, Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, Ethiopia, India, Tanzania, Algeria 
and Ghana. These governments, in an effort to con- 
centrate some type of power in an organizational 
format, have met on three occasions in 1972: in 
February, in Guyana, at Kuala Lumpur, in May, and 
again, in Guyana, in August.!? The shadow of future 


8 See Far Eastern Economic Review, November 7, 1970. 

э Far Eastern Economic Review, July 1, 1972. 

10 For commentary, see Malaysian Digest, June 15, 1972. 

11 See The New York Times, July 13, 1971, for a report 
on military aid from the United States. 

12 One good and recent source is a very perceptive speech, 
given in November, 1971, by Abdurrahman Gunadirdja, 
Minister Counselor of the Embassy of Indonesia to Wash- 
ington, in Charlotte, North Carolina, published by the Em- 
bassy in 1972, 

13 Quote from interview report in Far Eastern Economic 
Reyiew, October 10, 1970, ` 
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difficulties for the “neutral Биё leaning” states dark- 
ened the Georgetown meeting in August, when Ma- 
laysia withdrew from the meeting as the Provisional 
Government of the Republic of South Vietnam 
(NLF) was seated by majority vote. 

Indonesian foreign policy has gained both a new 
balance and a new self-confidence during the New 
Order. There is a consistency in Indonesia’s search 
for communicating links with all the world’s power 
blocs. This will require a bit of tightrope-walking. 
Foreign economic investments and a variety of foreign 
markets, both governmental and private, are indis- 
pensable to economic and social change within Indo- 
nesia. Treating China with reserve and depending 
largely on the United States, Japan, Australia and 
West Europe for government-to-government and pri- 
vate economic connections, Indonesia’s governors have 
veered away from the political bias of the late Sukarno 
period. 


THE NEED FOR FOREIGN AID 


The success of the current five year plan of eco- 
nomic reform, largely devoted to agriculture, food 
processing and mining and the improvement of the 
economic infrastructure of transportation and com- 
munications, depends upon constant and growing aid 
from overseas. Projections of the Inter Governmental 
Group on Indonesia, on which sit representatives of 
the United States, Japan, Australia and several Euro- 
pean governments—none from the Slavic bloc or 
East Germany—required the largest single allotment, 
nearly one-third, to come from the United States. 
Almost that much was to be provided by Japan, and 
another one-third was sought from West Europe." 
Following a state visit to Australia early in 1972, 
Suharto was assured of additional governmental and 
private Australian investment. In mid-1972, the 
U.S.S.R. sent a team to consider the feasibility of 
completing two large industrial projects which had 
been abandoned in 1965. The moratorium on debt 
repayment for the $800-million worth of Russian 
arms continues, but no specific cancellation of the 


* principal has been agreed upon. 


General Suharto has expressed the idea that “the 
Indonesian people believe firmly that the strength of 
a nation lies mainly in the nation itself, not in foreign 
assistance, especially foreign military assistance.’ 
Yet United States military aid began to flow again in 
1967, and Suharto has been seeking spare parts and 
replacements for the Soviet military equipment pur- 
chased in the early 196075. 

All Indonesian planning requires large inputs of 
foreign goods and services. It would be naive to 
imagine that influence will not somehow follow freight 
and credit deliveries. Relations with the United 
States, with Japan, Australia, and West Germany will 
become increasingly significant and familiar. Despite 
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American wastage in Indochina, the American econ- 
omy remains a singularly ample and available source 
of indispensable aid for developing areas. 

To exercise the leadership in Southeast Asian 
affairs (and in the world) which Indonesia covets at 
least mildly and to which her population and re- 
sources inevitably direct her, she must attain inde- 
pendence and an evenness of outlook. The current 
one-sided- dependence on sources of major capital 
surplus, notably the United States and Japan, and 
the current lopsided dependence on Japanese con- 
sumer goods have to be regarded as threats to Indo- 
nesia’s independence and to her leadership among 
the nonaligned and those who desire to be nonaligned. 
At minimum, Indonesia must keep her lines of com- 
munication open to several power centers. Indo- 
nesia’s leaders have always sought this goal and have 
been aware of its benefits. 

Indonesia, furthermore, is required first to provide 
leadership in Southeast Asia before venturing beyond. 
The Southeast Asian governments as a group, linked 
by historical experiences and shared socio-economic 
peculiarities, will have to cooperate for mutual sup- 
port. In this cooperation, the giant will likely become 
first among equals, but more equal than others. One 
cannot forget that over 40 per cent of the people of 
Southeast Asia are Indonesian citizens, and that Indo- 
nesia comprises 40 per cent of the land area of South- 
east Asia. Certainly at least 40 per cent of the known 
actual and incipient economic strength in the region 
is Indonesian. 

The more Indonesia seems to change the less real 
is the change. One must always return to the greater 
enigmas in Indonesian affairs. Can the society hold 
together, led by the emotional figment of the Con- 
stitution of 1945, with the sentiments of the Pantja 
Sila, and made to cohere, willy nilly, by the prestige 
and internal power and organization of the Tentara 
Negara? If this is possible, and if the Army can 
maintain the constitution as a unifying law against 
the threats of impatient extremists, it can remain the 
“tool of the Revolution,” to quote Ѕиһагіо2* Govern- 
ance in Indonesia has been and is what Americans 
call paternalism, men ruling by concensus—among 
themselves. There is a subtle but real difference be- 
tween the Marxist concept of the Vanguard of the 
People and the Indonesian Musjawarah-Musfakat 
(extensive exchange of views resulting in unanimous 
decision). The latter is authentically Javan/Su- 
matran, and therefore for Indonesians it is superior 
to any Westernized process of public decision-making 
which foreigners might attempt to transplant into 
the country. It is vital to Indonesia and to her foreign 
policy that her internal institutional life be indigenous 
and not a transplant from Europe or America. 


14 The New York Times, October 24, 1966. 


The challenge of the late 1970’s will be great. As 
United States financial and military guarantees for 
the Saigon regime, the Royal Lao government and the 
Lon Nol regime in the Khmer Republic fade, there 
will remain two benchmark regimes and two mag- 
netic power centers for Southeast Asia. These will 
be the (probable) Federation of Indochina, domi- 
nated by Marxist-oriented Vietnamese, and the Re- 
public of Indonesia, dominated by a military regime 
marked by apprehension of Marxism. Both will be 
driven to express themselves in leading their South- 
east Asian neighbors. Indonesia will likely continue 
to be importantly funded by American and pro- 
American economic strength, though one cannot 
presume too closely about the future of Japan. Hope- 
fully, the United States government will have the 
good sense to maintain contact with the Indochinese 
peoples, rather than continuing its strange animosity 
toward the peoples whose physical assets it has de- 
stroyed and whose economies it has undone. 

Foreign Minister Adam Malik has stated that 
military alliances are unnecessary for Indonesia, since 
Indonesia has no external threats. He has firmly 
promised a continued stance of political nonalignment 
and has repeated his belief that financial and eco- 
nomic links with the West will not compromise 
Indonesia’s political postures. One can only hope 
that his faith will create reality. 

Nevertheless, such statements and hopes do not 
easily dissipate existing realities. Will the PKI be able 
to exert sufficient early influence, especially among 
working producers of export materials, to slow down 
Indonesian advancement and to short-circuit the 
policy projections of the New Order? The New 
Order can succeed only with a continuing inflow of 
Western aid. Disruptive class struggle, moreover, 
will prolong Indonesia’s ability to feed her people, 
regardless of which or what force seems to win. 

For her own success, Indonesia must have the pro- 
tection of neutrality; and the government of Suharto 
must devote itself to this goal, using the aegis of the 
ASEAN and other possible structures. In Southeast 
Asia, neutralization will be a major support of na- 
tionalism and must be protected. In this light, recent 
moves toward neutralization by ASEAN seem to be 
important keys to the future politics of Southeast 
Asia and to the ability of Indonesian leadership. 
Neutralization must appear in the immediate future 

(Continued on page 276) 
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Writing of the. civil war in Cambodia, this author points out that 
“sound documentation of public response to Sihanouk’s deposition and 
the subsequent political conflict between Lon Nol’s military regime and 
Sthanouk’s government-in-exile is difficult to find, but some important 
documents have surfaced which provide specific evidence of the deliberate 
distortions of the coup regime, further insight into Pnompenh’s refusal to 


acknowledge civil war... 


, and intriguing glimpses of peasant concerns, 
loyalties and organizational potential.” 


The Cambodian Civil War 


By Laura SUMMERS 
Fellow in Indochinese Studies, Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University 


URING THE PAST YEAR it has become evident 

that the Khmer Republic government of 

Marshal Lon Nol in Pnompenh is on the 
losing side of the Cambodian war. In the two and 
one half years since the coup d’état deposing Chief of 
State Norodom Sihanouk, there has been a steady 
decline in the territory administered by Pnompenh 
matched by a steady increase in the size and military 
capacity of the Khmer revolutionary forces. Esti- 
mates of guerrilla strength before the 1970 coup rarely 
exceeded 3,000 men, while current estimates of the 
strength of the Khmer people’s liberation army range 
from 30,000-50,000 men exclusive of Vietnamese ad- 
visers. In a current military offensive, the Cambodian 
guerrillas have demonstrated their ability to attack 
and to hold positions up to the defense perimeters of 
the city of Pnompenh. The resulting isolation of 
Pnompenh from the countryside has created serious 


1 For summaries of the current military situation see The 
New York Times, June 6, 1972; September 10, 1972, and 
October 23, 1972; Newsweek, August 14, 1972; and Le 
Monde, 28 septembre, 1972, and 8-9 octobre, 1972. 

2 See in particular “Vietcong-North Vietnamese Aggres- 
sion Against Cambodia,” “Documents on Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese Aggression against Cambodia (1970),” 
“Livre Blanc sur lAgression Vietcong et Nord-Vietnamienne 
contre la République Khmére (1970—71),” “Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese Aggression Against the Khmer Republic 
(New Documents)” all published by the Ministry of In- 
formation in Pnompenh between June, 1970, and October, 
1971. See also ‘Message Radiodiffusé à la Nation de 
Monsieur le Général Lon Nol (15 août 1970),” “Address 
by Cambodian Ambassador Nong Kimny to the Indian Coun- 
cil of World Affairs, New Delhi, on 25th May 1970,” and 
“Speech Made by the Chief of State and Delegation of the 
Khmer Republic to the XXVth General Assembly of the 
U.N.O.” 

3 The fact that the Vietnamese issue was a lever and a 
pretext for the coup rather than its cause has been well- 
documented. One of the conspirators confided to T. D. 
Allman, “Frankly, Sihanouk was as anti-Communist as we 
were.” Another said, “He had power too long. We wanted 
it. The only way to get at him was by attacking’ the Viet- 
cong.” See Manchester Guardian, September 6, 1971. 
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food shortages and food riots. At the present time, the 
city is being saved from starvation and military col- 
lapse by a daily United States airlift of 120 tons of 
rice rationed in lots of 5 kilos, but it is unknown how 
long food supplies will last, as refugees fleeing from 
intensified American B-52 bombing in heavily popu- 
lated, guerrilla-controlled areas of Kampong Cham, 
Svay Rieng and Prey Veng provinces continue to 
stream into the city.? 

Under the dual pressures of military assault and 
urban social tension, Lon Nol’s army appears to have 
disintegrated. In theory a force of approximately 
200,000 men, this army has not, in fact, successfully 
fielded a division since the catastrophic collapse of the 
Tchenla II operation on December 4, 1971. From a 
military perspective, the survival of the Khmer Re- 
public is, at best, problematic. From a political point 
of view, prospects for the consolidation of a republic 
as presently constituted are equally grim. Tchenla II 
marked the turning point in the Cambodian war be- 
cause it was a political as well as a military defeat for 
Lon Nol; it signaled the beginning of widespread 
public recognition of civil war. 

Since the time of the coup against Sihanouk, the 
Pnompenh regime has dismissed all pro-Sihanouk ac- 
tivities and Khmer revolutionary insurgency as acts of 
aggression by North Vietnamese and Vietcong forces.” 
These accusations grew out of a pre-coup propaganda 
campaign to aggravate racial tensions between Khmers 
and Vietnamese for the dual objectives of mobilizing 
support for the coup and soliciting military aid from 
the United States under the umbrella of the Nixon 
Doctrine. The conspirators realized that the removal 
of Sihanouk would not, in and of itself, resolve Cam- 
bodia’s economic difficulties. For this reason, the army 
attempted to provoke Vietnamese revolutionary forces 
in the hope of creating a crisis situation which would 
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force the United States to the rescue with economic 
and military aid. After the coup, as the army put 
down pro-Sihanouk revolts and retreated in front of 
Vietnamese forces moving out of its northeastern Cam- 
bodian bases, Lon Nol attempted to define the im- 
pending war as a religious war, imploring the Khmer 
people to rise up to defend the Buddha against “athe- 
ist Vietnamese Communist aggressors.” 

Even after Vietnamese forces had withdrawn to 
southern Laos in May, 1970, thousands of idealistic, 
nationalist young people enlisted in the army in re- 
sponse to these racial and religious pleas. The army 
grew from 20,000 to 220,000 men in less than one 
year, but even in the best of armies such rapid, uni- 
versal recruitment generates serious problems in com- 


4The Cambodian army began concerted harassment of 
Vietnamese base camps in northeastern Cambodia on Jan- 
uary 2, 1970, in violation of treaty arrangements with the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government of South Vietnam. By March 12, 
six days before the coup, the high command announced 
there had been 164 skirmishes between the Cambodian and 
Vietnamese armies in the previous 15 months, most of them 
between January and March, 1970. These provocations 
culminated in army- -organized anti-Vietnamese demonstra- 
tions in the provinces and the sacking of the North Vietna- 
mese and . PRG embassies in Pnompenh. Lon Nol’s en- 
tourage contacted Son Ngoc Thanh in Saigon on two sepa- 
rate occasions in February and March seeking assurances 
of assistance if the Vietnamese should retaliate against 
Pnompenh when Sihanouk was deposed! Thanh says he 
relayed assurances of support to Lon Nol after seeking the 
approval of CIA agents who promised to do “everything pos- 
sible” if the attacks materialized. Other (apparently) in- 
formal assurances of American support were received 
throughout late 1969 (private information). See also U.S. 
Congressional Record, October 13, 1971, pp. 516252-4. 
Charles Meyer writes that the military and business elite of 
Pnompenh was envious of the $200 million which the United 
States gave to the Vietiane regime in Laos every year. 
(Cambodia’s total national budget expenditures for 1968, 
financed with special loans and other mysterious funds, were 
somewhat less than $200 million.) See Meyer’s Derriére 
le Sourire Khmer (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1971), pp. 286—7. 

5 Le Monde, 19 février, 1972. For Sim Var, Pnompenh’s 
ambassador to Japan, and Son Ngoc Thanh, who became 
Prime Minister in the course of this period, the struggle 
against “anarchy” became an accepted euphemistic phrase 
for civil conflict. See Thanh’s interview in Realités Cam- 
bodgiennes, 29 avril, 1972. 

6 American aid to Cambodia was justified at that time as 
insurance against the success of Vietnamization in South 
Vietnam under the (false) assumption that Vietnamese 
Communist forces would be tied down in Cambodia and 
prohibited from moving into the Mekong Delta to threaten 
Saigon. Any shift in Pnompenh’s public posture would 
have undermined President Richard Nixon’s rationale for 
aid to Cambodia. Ironically, President Nixon declared 
Cambodia the purest form of the successful working of the 
Nixon Doctrine eight days after Tchenla IT. 

7 The New York Times, July 6, 1972. 

8 Le Monde, 8 août, 1972. Interestingly enough, this let- 
ter was an attempt to refute a series of articles on Khmer 
liberation front activities in the liberated zones which Le 
Monde published last April, articles which were subsequently 
translated and circulated in the United States in June and 
July. See Indochina Chronicle, July 1, 1972. 

9 Le Monde, 23 mai, 1972. In the absence of election 
lists, civil servants and ‘military men voted two, even three 
times, casting ballots in all precincts where they worked or 
resided. Voters were given two ballots, a white one indi- 
cating ‘ "уез ог Support for the constitution and a green one 
indicating “no” or disapproval. One ballot was to be dis- 
carded: the ^ther was to be placed into a nearly transparent 
envelope. Thus, poll watchers, usually military police, 


mand. In this case, command problems were ag- 
gravated alternately by the lack of any ideological 
preparation for civil war and a total preoccupation 
with a foreign enemy defined in racial and religious 
terms. Soldiers fleeing to Phompenh during the col- 
lapse of Tchenla II in December, 1971, reported they 
had been fighting other Khmers and these, they said, 
they could not kill. Recruited to defend Khmer cul- 
ture, they could not in turn contribute to its destruc- 
tion. An unknown number of soldiers defected to the 
liberation front army, acknowledging in a decisive 
way the depth of their emotion upon recognition of 
betrayal. 

From that moment, the Lon Nol regime has been in 
serious political difficulty, difficulty which its elabor- 
ately contrived attempts at constitutionalism and party 
government can barely conceal. In early 1972, efforts 
by prominent civilian leaders іп the Pnompenh govern- 
ment to reorder the regime’s priorities in anticipation 
of a long civil war were apparently unsuccessful. 
Lon Nol’s entourage believed that American aid was 
essential for the survival of the regime, and great con- 
cern was evinced over the perceived reluctance of the 
United States to get involved in another prolonged 
Vietnamese-type conflict. The dilemma created by 
propaganda extravagances was made even greater by 
the presence of “true believers,” whose racialism and 
radical nationalism prevented any recognition of an 
intra-national threat. | 

In the final analysis, it appears that the possible 
military advantages to be gained by a frank admis- 
sion of and belated ideological preparation for civil 
war were outweighed by the more attractive prospects 
of increased American aid and military support.? In 
a letter to The New York Times, Lon Nol’s Ambas- 
sador to Washington reiterated the charge of North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong agression, denying the ex- 
istence of civil war.” In a letter to Le Monde, Pnom- 
penh’s Minister of Information (now Minister of 
Foreign Affairs) insisted that Khmer Republic forces 
fought “always and uniquely” North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong invaders. The Minister went on to deny 
in equally emphatic terms that Sihanouk had any 
Khmer partisans. Sihanouk’s regime was a dictator- 
ship, he wrote, and the Khmer people have turned 
away from Sihanouk by voting in favor of a new con- 
stitution.® | 

These “official” views notwithstanding, the opinions 
and sympathies of the Khmer people have not been 
allowed to surface in Pnompenh. Over the summer, 
several private newspapers were closed by the govern- 
ment. The constitutional referendum cited above, 
executed under military supervision and surveillance, 
was a mockery of free democratic expression.® Sound 
documentation of public response to Sihanouk’s” de- 
position and the subsequent political conflict between 
Lon Nol’s military regime and Sihanouk’s govegn- 


ment-in-exile is difficult to find, but some important 
documents have surfaced which provide specific evi- 
dence of the deliberate distortions of the coup regime, 
further insight into Pnompenh’s refusal to acknow- 
ledge civil war even after it had become militarily 
obvious, and intriguing glimpses of peasant concerns, 
loyalties and organizational potential. 


AFTER THE COUP 


Immediately following the coup on March 18, 1970, 
a number of revolts and demonstrations took place in 
both rural and urban areas of Cambodia. The for- 
eign press characterized them as pro-Sihanouk. In 
Pnompenh, officials explained that Sihanouk had a 
few partisans who had been temporarily duped by 
Vietnamese agitators. An official Ministry of In- 
formation document describing some demonstrations 
in Kampong Cham (in which two National Assembly 
deputies were assassinated and peasants organized a 
march оп Pnompenh) passes over the incidents іп a 
deceptively cursory manner. 


March 26: In Kompong Cham, demonstrators pillaged 
the law-courts,' sacked the Governor’s mansion, and orga- 
nized a march on Pnompenh. They were intercepted by 
the armed forces. 

March 27: Demonstrators again entered Kompong Cham; 
the army was forced to open fire, and there were some 
killed. 

A second wave tried to reach the capital by two different 
routes; the defence forces dispersed them without diffi- 
culty. Other demonstrations organized in Takeo prov- 
ince were also quelled by the Army. 

On the 26th, two deputies, Mr. Kim Phon and Mr. Sos 
Saoun, who were trying to bring the rioters to reason, 
were massacred, 

The authorities announced the arrest of the Vietnamese 
nationals who controlled the demonstrations and said that 
they were in possession of all the proofs of the participa- 
tion of Vietcong agents in the organization of the riots.1° 


The language used here very conspicuously converts 
an apparently large number of Cambodian citizens 
into a mass of depersonalized “demonstrators” or 
“rioters” who were “dispersed” and “quelled” by the 
army, and immediately calls attention to the omission 
or obfuscation of (1) the number and nationality of 
these people, and (2) the reasons behind the demon- 





could easily see the green ballot if it were being deposited 
in the ballot box. In one precinct, those who had voted 
“no” were asked to give their name, profession and address 
before leaving. Many people indicated their fear of voting 
“no.” Many younger citizens refused to participate because 
the army had just ended a long student strike by attacking 
the Law Faculty and killing several students. 

10 Cambodia: March 1970 (Pnompenh: Ministry of In- 
formation, n.d.), pp 22-3 (in English). 

11 Communiqué № 65. Salakhet de Kompong Cham, 25 
mars, 1970. 

12%n fact, there i is no reference to Vietnamese organization 
of or participation in these demonstrations in the documents 
in my possession. 

13 Communique N* 66. Salakhet de Kompong Cham, 26 
mats, 1970. 
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strations, assassinations and aborted march on Pnom- 
penh. Was there any organization or reason involved 
in this chaotic, seemingly inhuman behavior? If so, 
was it really Vietnamese-inspired? Internal govern- 
ment communiqués describing the same incidents sug- 
gest another scenario. 

On March 25, 1970, the Provincial Governor of 
Kampong Cham.sent an urgent message to General 
Sirik Matak, then Minister of Interior, reporting that 
residents of the commune of Kampong Reap had mo- 
bilized 1,500 people for a demonstration in front of 
district headquarters. He wrote: 


They are armed, some of them, with knives, machetes 

and swords. 

(1) They are requesting the authorities (or the gov- 
ernment) to rehang the portraits of Prince Siha- 
nouk. 

` (2) They demand that Prince Sihanouk be allowed to 
return to Cambodia to have it out with the gov- 


ernment. 
(3) They are asking for the dissolution of the National 
Assembly.21 


After recording these specific requests and testifying 
to the peaceful departure of the petitioners when they 
had been assured that their requests would be trans- 
mitted to higher authorities, the governor writes with 
undisguised incredulity: “I will multiply our efforts 
in the investigation of the real motive of this demon- 
stration.” He mentions plans to explain the coup 
situation in Pnompenh to the people on April 6, days 
later. 


ANOTHER DEMONSTRATION 


The following day another urgent message was dis- 
patched to the Minister of Interior, reporting the re- 
sumption of the demonstration. The governor spoke 
with his constituents for an hour and a half and identi- 
fied their leaders as being the same individuals re- 
sponsible for the confrontation on the previous day. 
He did not identify these spokesmen as Vietnamese 
or Vietnamese nationals. Consequently, and espe- 
cially in the anti-Vietnamese context of the period, it 
is safe to assume that the leaders of and most of the 
participants in this movement were local Khmer resi- 
dents.*? This is also implicit in the initial, reasonably 
gentle military handling of the situation by local ad- 


ministrators. ‘The governor wrote: 


. At the end of an hour and a half of negotiations, we 
were completely outflanked by the demonstrators who were 
moving toward the center of town. We should have taken 
measures before then to prevent their movement toward 
the town, but I had noticed old people, above all women, 
and children among the demonstrators. For that reason 
I insisted the armed forces not use guns. In another con- 
text, we only had a force of 200 to 250 army, police and 
provincial guardsmen. Very much aware of the serious- 
ness of any action on our part, we simply followed the 
demonstration across town in order to avoid disorders.1% 


® 
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Once again, the demonstration ended peacefully, but 
while the governor was telephoning this news to Pnom- 
penh, other groups of demonstrators from Tonlebet, 
Chamcar Loeu and Choeung-Prey were sacking the 
provincial courthouse and the governor’s mansion.** 

On the same afternoon, an official delegation from 
Pnompenh, including General In Tam, President of 
the National Assembly and deputy from Kampong 
Cham province, arrived (at 2:15 р.м.) to negotiate 
with the demonstrators. Groups ‘of demonstrators 
were standing around the local textile factory and at 
the town gate. Seeing the extent of the damage to 
the provincial courthouse and capitol buildings, the 
delegation returned at once to Pnompenh, deciding 
that the situation had passed the point of discussion. 
During this time, crowds were spreading all across the 
town. The governor’s mansion was sacked a second 
time. 

The arrival of the two National Assembly deputies, 
Sos Saoun and Kim Phon, at about 6 р.м. was un- 
expected, indicating that they were not part of any 
official delegation sent by the government. They ar- 
rived by taxi just as the demonstrators were about to” 
board trucks taking them to Pnompenh. The demon- 
strators took the deputies to the textile factory and 
killed them “for a reason which I have not yet been 
able to obtain,” the governor wrote. Without any 
reference to arrests for either the assassinations or in- 
citing to riot, the communiqué ends abruptly with the 
following postscript: 


Permit me to inform your highness that this morning while 
we were occupied in the town of Kampong Cham, another 
group of about 1,500 demonstrators came to sack the ad- 
ministrative post of Tuol-Trach (Oraeng-Auv). 

The results were fear and anxiety for our personnel. 
Only two venetian blinds were broken; the demonstrators 
were content to hang a portrait of Samdech Sihanouk in 
the post.15 


An estimated 8,000-10,000 peasants and villagers 
from several provinces joined the march to Pnompenh. 
They carried Sihanouk’s portrait on the highways. 
The army, moving out from Pnompenh, fired on the 
demonstrators and on villages along two demonstra- 
tion routes. According to French observers, there 
were scores of dead.** The governor of Kampong 
Cham was abruptly dismissed, and In Tam took over 
his provincial administration. Immediately there- 
after, Vietnamese nationals were accused of having 
organized the demonstrations; mass arrests and deten- 


14 According to one witness, the court entrance marked 
“Maison de Justice” was altered to read “Maison de Pinjus- 
tice,” 

15 Communiqué N* 66, op. cit. 

16 The efficiency with which the army acted on March 27, 
1970, is remarkable. French and Cambodian witnesses tes- 
tify that American-trained Khmer Krom mercenaries (KKK 
troops) who had been infiltrated into the army before the 
coup and who had led the demonstrations against and sack- 
ings of the two Vietnamese embassies in Pnompenh were 
the decisive units in putting down this revolt, 


tion of Vietnamese nationals began. Several days 
after the aborted march, Vietcong forces in Svay 
Rieng province initiated a series of raids against the 
Cambodian army partly to secure their border sanctu- 
aries from encroaching American and South Vietna- 
mese army attacks froni Vietnam but also to signal 
their support for the movement behind Sihanouk. 
The Cambodian army faded back to Pnompenh, aban- 
doning a series of district towns without a major battle. 

There are several striking elements in the demands 
and behavior of the Khmer demonstrations, especially 
in the early stages of the uprising. Above all, one is 
struck by a certain discipline and unity of purpose 
manifested by the relatively peaceful conduct of large 
numbers of individuals in a crowd situation, their 
ability to articulate precise demands and the presence 
of recognizable spokesmen. The fact that the peas- 
ants sought to negotiate with the authority structure 
in place distinguishes this movement from more tradi- 
tional messianic uprisings. In this regard, it is signi- 
ficant that only some 10,000 people marched. (Cam- 
bodia’s total population is about 8 million.) It ap- 
pears that the rural Cambodians cannot be mobilized 
in Sihanouk’s name only, that their mobilization de- 
pends, in addition, upon appeals to real socio-economic 
needs. 

The requests of the demonstrators, viewed as an at- 
tempt to respond to and cope with the changing situ- 
ation in Pnompenh, reflect some degree of sophistica- 
tion. Their request that the authorities rehang Si- 
hanouk’s portrait in conjunction with their insistence 
upon his right to “have it out with” the government 
embodies the subtle but real suggestion that things 
were not exactly all right under Sihanouk but that 
things would certainly be wrong without him. The 
intriguing element here, in sharp opposition to the 
frequent view of Khmer peasants as passive and tra- 
ditionbound, is their tacit acknowledgement of the 
government’s right to negotiate with Sihanouk; this 
suggests their awareness of the differences between 
legitimate sacred-organic authority and secular-tem- 
poral administration. 
view of Sihanouk’s own position broadcast over radio 
Peking two days before the initial demonstration. In 
this declaration, Sihanouk called for the dissolution 
of both the government and the National Assembly. 

The National Assembly appears to have been a 
particularly volatile object of hostility for the peasants. 
In their initial demands, they called for its dissolution. 
A general riot situation did not appear to have existed 
until the official delegation from Pnompenh arrived, a 
delegation containing опе or more well-known parlia- 

(Continued on page 278) 
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Laura Summers is a fellow in Indochinese Studies in 
Cornell University’s Southeast Asia Program. She lived 
in Pnompenh from June through December, 1971.® 


This is even more striking in 








“In spite of the vituperation over the Vietnam war and much rhetoric 
about an American ‘withdrawal’ from Asia, there has been no major re- 
alignment of strategic power relationships in this vast and complex re- 
gion,” notes this specialist, who believes that “closer military cooperation 
between the United States and Thailand may be the initial step in the 
second phase of the post-Vietnam era.” 


Thailand and the Early 
Post-Vietnam Era 


By Franx С. DARLING 
Professor of Political Science, DePauw University 


OR ALMOST THREE YEARS Thailand has been 
adjusting to an apparent realignment of po- 
litical forces in Asia. The essential thrust of 

this movement has been the pursuit of new goals and 
new tactics in light of the Nixon doctrine and the 
gradual reduction of the American presence in the 
region. The possibility of decreasing support from 
the United States has required the Thai government 
to reassess its basic assumptions in both its domestic 
and foreign policies. According to Professor J. L. S. 
Girling: “Ever since the American about-turn on 
Viet Nam, Thai leaders have realised the need to pre- 
pare for a new alignment of forces in Asia”! 
During the past year, the Thai ruling elite has made 
a significant move in coping with the vagaries of the 
early post-Vietnam era by placing the administration 
of its domestic affairs on a more stable and efficient 
basis. To the dismay of many observers, the Bangkok 
authorities have interpreted the reduction of Amer- 
ican military and economic support as justification for 
a lesser need to emulate Western styles of democracy 
and a far greater need to manage internal affairs in a 
more traditional manner. Like political leaders in 
Cambodia, South Vietnam and South Korea, the 
Thai leaders made a concrete move in this direction 
by abolishing the modest institutions of representative 
government which they had established in part to pla- 
cate Western critics of authoritarian military rule. 
On November 17, 1971, they sent a few tanks and 
several hundred troops to selected spots in Bangkok 
and calmly announced that the constitution had been 
terminated and that Parliament was dissolved. They 
proclaimed martial law and abolished the Cabinet. 


1J. L. S. Girling, “Strong-Man Tactics in Thailand: The 
Probdems Remain,” Pacific Community (April, 1972), p. 
538. 

? Permanent Mission of Thailand to the United Nations, 
Press Release No. 45, November 18, 1971. 
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_ An official announcement of the Revolutionary party 


stated that this action: 


has been necessitated by the deteriorating situation within 
and outside the country and, in particular, the increas- 
ingly grave threat to the security of the nation and to the 
throne. The seriousness of the situation could not be 
dealt with effectively in ways other than the seizure of 
power and the adoption of appropriate revolutionary mea- 
sures.? 


As in the past, the Thai government announced that 
this change in the political system involved no altera- 
tion in the nation’s foreign policy. 

Shortly thereafter, other reasons for the “coup” 
were cited by top government leaders. They voiced 
increasing fears caused by the Communist insurgency 
in the north, student demonstrations at universities in 
Bangkok, parliamentary obstruction in the elected 
legislature, adverse economic conditions resulting in 
a serious trade imbalance, the recent admission of the 
People’s Republic of China to the United Nations, 
and the uncertain political orientation of the 3,000,- 
000 Chinese residing in the country. The Thai lead- 
ers likewise cited the rising crime rate and the un- 
orthodox social styles of Thai young people seeking 
to imitate the youth culture of the West. 

The Thai military elite took the unprecedented 
action of forming a National Executive Council 
(NEC) rather than appointing a new Cabinet to ad- 
minister the policies of the government. The NEC 
consisted of Field Marshal Thanom Kittikachorn 
who had served as Prime Minister since 1963 and 
assumed the role of Chairman of the new “revolu- 
tionary council.” General Praphat Charusathien be- 
came the Deputy Chairman of the NEC and con- 
tinued to control the Ministry of Defense and the 
Ministry of Interior. Air Marshal Dawee Chulla- 
saphya retained authority over communications, agri- 
culture, and development, while General Krit Sivara 
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accepted the position af Secretary-General of the 
National Executive Council. In effect, these four 
military leaders assumed total control of the Thai gov- 
ernment. The only civilian on the NEC was Pote 
Sarasin, a former Prime Minister and a leading ad- 
ministrator of economic, trade, and industrial affairs. 
Thanat Khoman, the former Foreign Minister, was 
removed from this top-level policy-making body. In 
another unprecedented action, the NEC did not ap- 
point a successor to Thanad’s important post at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

While many Thai and foreign critics lamented this 
action by the Thai ruling regime, the abolition of 
modest constitutional government in November, 1971, 
reaffirmed the reality of political power in the king- 
dom. In spite of rapid economic modernization and 
close diplomatic relations with Western democracies, 
the base of Thai politics continues to be military 
power. The democratic facade erected by the 1968 
constitution made it appear that a wider base of 
. representative government was possibly being estab- 
lished. Yet the end of military tolerance with this 
representative facade caused it to be promptly re- 
moved. No other organized political force in the 
country could oppose this action. 

The return to military rule likewise reasserted the 
fact that the primary rationale of the Thai govern- 
ment is the protection of what it considers to be the 
national interest. The failure of elected representa- 
tives in the Parliament to comport themselves in ac- 
cordance with the welfare of the entire nation, rather 
than their own local constituency, was one of the 
prime reasons cited by the military leaders for the dis- 
solution of Parliament and the reimposition of martial 
law. In the opinion of the ruling military leadership, 
the reduction of American aid and military spending 
had created an urgent requirement for a tighter 
budget and new sources of income, not the generous 
and reckless spending of government funds for “pork 
barrel” projects throughout the kingdom as sought by 
elected representatives in both the pro-government 
and opposition political parties. 


THE INTERNAL INSURGENCIES 


When abolishing the trappings of constitutional 
government, the Thai military leaders articulated 
their fear of the Communist insurgency in the north. 
Actually, they have been increasingly concerned about 
the three insurgencies operating within their national 
boundaries. 

The insurgency in the southern provinces along the 
Thai-Malaysian border involves the least number of 
insurgents (estimated at about 1,500 men); yet it is 


3 Bangkok World, November 22, 1970. 

4 Girling, op. cit., p. 540. 

5 Frank С. Darling, “Thailand: De-escalation and Un- 
certainty,” Asian Survey (February, 1969), p. 116. 


the most complex dissident area because it contains 
three separate insurgent groups. The Malayan Com- 
munist party uses Thai border territory primarily as 
a sanctuary and staging base. These Chinese Com- 
munist insurgents direct their guerrilla warfare activi- 
ties largely at the Malaysian government, not toward 
Thailand. They are a nuisance to the Thai govern- 
ment but not a serious threat. More dangerous is a 


- Thai-Muslim separatist movement which directs its 


violence at Thai military forces in an effort to obtain 
the secession of the four Malay-populated provinces 
and to join the Malaysian federation. This dissident 
organization exploits Malay racial and religious griev- 
ances and receives considerable financial support from 
criminal elements in this prosperous region.* 

The most awesome development in the southern 
insurgent area has been the very recent emergence of 
small groups of Thai Communists which have at- 
tacked government forces in the Kra peninsula near 
Surat Thani and Nakorn Sri Thammarat. These in- 
surgents have very little support since the people in- 
habiting this region enjoy relatively good living con- 
ditions. Yet Thai Communist activities among the 
dominant Thai Buddhist populace less than 200 miles 
from Bangkok may pose a serious security problem. 

The insurgency in the depressed northeastern prov- 
inces has been active since the mid-1950’s, although it 
has been fairly quiescent during the past few years. 
The estimated 2,000 dissidents in this region receive 
only intermittent material support (via Laos) from 
Communist China and North Vietnam, and at present 
they possess a variety of Chinese, Russian and Amer- 
ican weapons. The latest intelligence indicates that 
the Communist movement in the northeastern prov- 
inces may be shifting its emphasis from paramilitary 
operations to the organization of clandestine village 
committees.t This insurgency among a discontented 
and economically underprivileged minority of the 
same racial and linguistic stock as the majority Thai 
population creates an intense fear in the central gov- 
ernment in Bangkok, because its long-range expansive 
potential extends into larger sectors of the kingdom. 

The insurgency in the north, cited by the Thai mili- 
tary leaders as a major reason for the November, 
1971, coup, has received widespread publicity due to 
increasing attacks by insurgent forces. The dissident 
group in this area consists largely of Meo tribesmen 
led by Thai and Thai-Chinese Communists trained at 
теш camps in North Vietnam by Chinese Commu- 
nists.” Increasing insurgent activity has been abetted 
by the migration of Meo tribespeople from areas of 
military operations in Burma and Laos to lowland 
sections in northern Thailand which have been re- 
cently occupied by landless Thai-Lao villagers mov- 
ing from poverty-stricken regions in the northeast. 
The insurgency in this vulnerable region is the internal 
rebellion in Thailand most directly supported by Com- 
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munist China. Approximately 50 per cent of the in- 
surgents have Chinese weapons.® 

In March, 1972, the Thai government launched the 
largest military operation in the nation’s history 
against the insurgents in this northern “tri-border” 
area. For several weeks, some 12,000 Thai army 
troops sought to destroy the insurgent forces estimated 
at a few hundred men. This operation yielded few 
concrete results. 
warned in advance of the government dragnet and 
only a few prisoners were captured by Thai govern- 
ment forces. The withdrawal of army troops from 
this sensitive region shortly thereafter again left the 
area open to renewed insurgent activity. Yet the Thai 
military leaders and some American military advisers 
were pleased with the operation in spite of its meager 
results. It proved that Thai military forces can oper- 
ate on a large scale and maintain sustained military 
action over a very difficult terrain. It marked the 
end of nearly total official indifference to remote in- 
surgent bases. It indicated to the people of the north- 
ern lowlands that the central government was increas- 
ingly concerned with their security and welfare. 


THE ECONOMY 


In addition to official actions caused by adverse 
international developments and various threats from 
internal insurgencies, the Thai political elite. has re- 
sponded to the early post-Vietnam era with a renewed 
effort to improve the national economy. As before, 
the return to authoritarian rule has been partially 
justified as a necessary measure to maintain the king- 
dom’s prosperity. Until 1969, many favorable eco- 
nomic conditions fostered a rising standard of living 
for a growing portion of the population. The Thai 
government had compiled one of the most impressive 
records of economic growth among the underdevel- 
oped nations. It was the second largest rice exporter 
in the world (the United States was the largest). 
For almost two decades the economy had expanded 
at a rate of 7.5 per cent each year, and a sound fiscal 
policy had maintained a balarice of payments every 
year but one since 1933.7 The Thai baht was опе of 
the hardest currencies in the international monetary 
market and was freely convertible. i 

In 1968, the government held foreign exchange re- 
serves of almost $1,000,000,000 (U.S.), giving it the 
largest monetary reserve of any non-industrial nation.® 
The per capita income was about $155 a year, and 
annual inflation had been kept to less than 2 per cent. 


6 The New York Times, March 18, 1972. 

т Joseph E. Haring and Larry Е. Westphal, “Financial 
Policy in Postwar Thailand: External Equilibrium and Do- 
eee Development,” Asian Survey (May, 1968), pp. 364— 
377% 

8 Permanent Mission of Thailand to the United Nations, 
Press Release No. 27, January 23, 1968. 

? Permanent Mission of Thailand to the United Nations, 
Pfess Release No. 46, November 22, 1971. 


The guerrilla leaders had been: 


Although much of this economic progress was con- 
fined to Bangkok and major provincial cities, the Thai 
regime had instituted two development plans to 
diversify the economy, increase agricultural produc- 
tion, and expand light industry in an effort to bring 
a larger share of the new prosperity to broader ele- 
ments of the rural population. 

During the past two years this notable economic 
record has experienced some severe reversals. The 
“green” revolution has reduced the international de- 
mand for Thai rice, and the sharply declining govern- 
ment income from foreign trade has produced one of 
the largest deficits in the nation’s history. Economic 
problems caused by decreasing resources in the na- 
tional treasury were compounded by a rapid popula- 
tion increase (3.3 per cent), increasing land tenancy, 
widespread unemployment, inadequate foreign in- 
vestment and insufficient tax revenues. 

Yet during this same period the Thai government 
has succeeded in rectifying some of these major eco- 
nomic deficiencies. Imports have been reduced, and 
more reliance is being placed on domestically pro- 
duced goods. New taxes have been imposed and ad- 
ditional efforts are under way to augment the diversi- 
fication of the national economy. · The World Bank 
has indicated a willingness to make new loans and 
assist the Third Economic Development Plan. These 
endeavors were aided by encouraging reports that the 
trade deficit had declined by 26 per cent during the 
first seven months of 1971. More favorable trade re- 
lations have been negotiated with Japan. For the 
first time, trade agreements have been concluded with 
three Communist countries, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
the Soviet Union. Economic conditions markedly 
improved throughout 1972 due to the transfer of siz- 
able American air force units from South Vietnam to 
Thailand, accompanied by an increase in American 
military spending. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


In the realm of foreign policy, the Thai govern- 
ment has shown its greatest uncertainty and fear since 
the beginning of the Nixon doctrine. Much confu- 
sion has been generated in Bangkok by the rapid with- 
drawal of American military forces from South Viet- 
nam. and the American détente with the People’s 
Republic of China. For a time the Thai leaders un- 
dertook several actions indicating their apprehension. 
Until resigning from the Cabinet, Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman was engaging in indirect explora- 
tory talks with Peking regarding the possibility of ter- 
minating Chinese support to the insurgents in Thai- 
land in exchange for the removal of American air 
bases from Thai soil. 

Shortly after his ouster’ from the government, 
Thanad was appointed as a “Special Envoy of the 
National Executive Council of Thailand” to partici- 
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pate in the annual meeting of foreign ministers of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations at Kuala 
Lumpur. At this conference, the former Thai Foreign 
Minister signed a “declaration” on behalf of his gov- 
ernment stating that “the neutralization of Southeast 
Asia is a desirable objective” and the region should 
be recognized “as a Zone of Peace, Freedom, and 
Neutrality, free from any form or manner of inter- 
ference by outside Powers.” 

During 1972, the Thai government withdrew all of 
its troops from South Vietnam. It took initial steps 
toward some replacement of American support by 
seeking closer trading ties with Japan and by signing 
trade agreements with the Soviet Union and two East 
European satellites. The Thai government, in brief, 
began the early probings of another period of “read- 
justment” in the friendly but mutable relations it had 
maintained with the United States since the beginning 
of the cold war. Once again, the Thai leaders were 
responding to the intermittent need of shifting their 
policies in accord with the changing actions of the 
major non-Communist world power concerned with 
global interests and responsibilities. i 

During 1972, the United States government took 
several significant steps to mitigate the fears of the 
ruling regime in Thailand. Marshall Green, the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, was 
dispatched to Bangkok following President Richard 
Nixon’s visit to Peking to explain that the American 
rapprochement with Communist China would not 
alter United States treaty obligations in Thailand.?° 
Two months later, a similar guarantee was voiced by 
Vice President Spiro Agnew during a three-day visit 
to the Thai capital. 

Subsequent concrete measures by the United States 
were even more reassuring. On May 9, President 
Nixon ordered the mining of Haiphong harbor, and 
the following month he reversed the withdrawal of 
American military forces from Thailand. Increasing 
American air attacks against North Vietnam and 
against Communist forces in South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos led to the reopening of all six air 
bases in Thailand formerly used by the United States. 
‘A seventh base was being expanded at Nam Phong. 
By September, 1972, more American military person- 
nel were stationed in Thailand (50,000) than in South 
Vietnam (43,500). 

Many Western observers have expressed serious mis- 
givings about the renewal of closer military relations 
between the United States and Thailand. Some anal- 
ysts claim that the new American military build-up is 
again involving Thailand in United States policy in 
Southeast Asia and unnecessarily jeopardizing Thai 


10 The New York Times, March 9, 1972. 
11 Christian Science Monitor, October 14, 1972. 
12 The Atlantic Monthly, October, 1972, p. 22. 


national security. A recent Christian Science Monitor 
editorial stated: 


The independence and self-reliance of the Thai kingdom 
have been one of the brightest spots on the Asian scene 
over the years. It is sad to see that brightness dimmed 
both as a result of the current authoritarian regime and 
of Thailand’s involvement in the Indo-China магл21 


Ross Terrill, a leading Australian specialist on Asian 
affairs, has commented: 


Will Thailand itself escape unscathed from the present 
spiral of tension? . . the two pressures—war and revolu- 
tion—are ultimately connected, as Bangkok will discover 
if it goes on putting guns above reason, seeking security 
by outside force rather than by inner strength and inde- 
pendence of action, refusing to come to terms with China, 
and spending on the baubles of a fake militarism the re- 
sources which could help the Thai people achieve a better 
standard of living.12 


Very likely, the policy-makers in the United States 
and Thailand see future trends in Asia much more 
clearly than their critics. In spite of the vituperation 
over the Vietnam war and much rhetoric about an 
American “withdrawal” from Asia, there has been no 
major realignment of strategic power relationships in 
this vast and complex region. The power structure 
is not really “multi-polar,’ as many commentators 
contend. Instead, the political-military forces in Asia 
are still essentially “uni-polar,” with certain “multi- 
polar” tendencies emerging in economic and trade 
relations. Despite the removal of more than 500,000 
American ground troops from South Vietnam, the 
United States continues to be the major power in the 
area. American tactics, not strategy, are in the pro- 
cess of change. 

The Soviet Union can extend only limited military 
force in this region far from its major industrial and 
transportation centers in Europe and adjoining ter- 
ritories. Soviet capacity to engage in long-distance 
military operations is also restricted by significant do- 
mestic economic deficiencies. Japan’s impressive eco- 
nomic capability is not being matched by a com- 
mensurate expansion of military power. Japanese 
diplomacy faces serious obstacles in its relations with 
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‘... the historical evidence indicates that the shifting winds of ‘hard’ 


and ‘soft’ stands blew up the storm that finally overtook Laos, . . . and that 
the course of American action was set from crisis to crisis, from one deci- 


sion to the next... .” 


Laos: Was the War a Conspiracy? 


By ARTHUR J. DOMMEN 
Teaching Fellow in Economics, University of М aryland 


OME RECENT WRITINGS on the American involve- 
ment in Indochina have interpreted it as the 
logical outcome of a global forward strategy 

pursued by the United States since the end of World 
War II. This thesis has gained sufficient attention to 
merit examination, particularly insofar as it applies to 
Laos, the country that has been the keystone to Indo- 
china in both a geographical sense and a historical 
sense. 

Statements made in the 1950’s by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Vice President Richard Nixon 
about preserving Malaya’s tin and rubber resources 
have been adduced, together with other references of 
a similar nature, in support of a hypothesis that eco- 
nomic advantage for big business has been one of the 
principal driving forces behind the deepening Amer- 
ican involvement. Such concern for securing a share 
of precious natural resources continues today to push 
American policy-makers, in this view, to attempt to 
impose an American-style solution to the war on the 
peoples of Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. Amer- 
ican firms are competing with Japanese interests to lay 
their hands on the potential oil fields off the Mekong 
Delta, the profits from which are to be used to shore 
up an anti-Communist regime in Saigon. 

The proponents of this thesis have found doctrinal 


backing in the writings of Jean-Jacques Servan- ` 


Schreiber, whose book on American investment in 
Europe was one of the first warnings sounded against 
the multinational corporation, and Claude Julien, 
author of the book L’Empire Américain. It seems 
that once again France, which gave current to the idea 
of neutralism in the late 1940, has proved to be the 
fountainhead of a political doctrine at the center of a 
debate about policy in Indochina. 

Aside from the acquisition of raw materials, other 
attractions are adduced: cheap labor for foreign-con- 
ігойеа light industries, a potential market for the 
products furnished by an expanding United States 
Pacific trade, and the opportunity for an early and 
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potentially lucrative role by American corporations in 
the basic economic and financial institutions of the 
region. To borrow the terms these writers use, this 
has all resulted in the construction of the United 
States-Japan Pacific system as part of a global system 
of economic, military and cultural domination, in 
which Japan plays the role of willing partner of the 
United States. The expansion of American control is 
made possible by the maintenance of puppet govern- 
ments in Saigon, Pnompenh and Vientiane, utterly 
manipulated by strings pulled by the administration 
in Washington, D. C. 

This neo-Leninist interpretation of recent history is 
completed by coupling these perceived goals of Amer- 
ican intervention with a “conspiracy? explanation 
showing that successive administrations involved the 
country in a major war on the Southeast Asian main- 
land surreptitiously without informing the American 
public and Congress of the actual facts. The Nixon 
Doctrine, we are told, represents nothing new, but 
only more of the same in new verbiage. 

This thesis has a certain superficial plausibility 
about it, in spite of the rather weak attempts of its 
proponents in their most recent pamphlets to accom- 
modate it to the realities of the Nixon-Mao summit 
meeting. To be sure, there always existed a great gap, 
in my view, between the statements made by Wash- 
ington officials in the 1950’s about “containing” China 
and the Soviet Union and the intractable geomor- 
phology of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. The ques- 
tion to be asked is to what extent those expressions of 
views reflected the actual opinions of those who made 
them, and to what extent they were diplomatically 
motivated declarations intended to buck up flagging 
allies. Moreover, officials at the highest levels of gov- 
ernment entertained, until fairly recently, a highly dis- 
torted conception of the basic power relationships that 
existed among Peking, Mosgow, and the Communist 
parties of Southeast Asia, which fact did not make for 
intelligible judgments. I could never see one of thosc 
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maps printed in the news magazines showing large red 
arrows pointing from Yunnan and Kwangsi down into 
the lower Mekong River Valley and the Cambodian 
highlands without asking myself what the arrows, in 
fact, were meant to represent. 

The Pentagon Papers, when they were published, 
appeared at first sight to deliver a knock-out blow to 
the thesis that the United States had somehow become 
mired in the quicksand of the Second Indochina War 
through its own ignorance and clumsiness. The mass 
of official memoranda, situation reports, contingency 
plans, and telegraphed instructions appeared to prove 

- that someone, somewhere, knew what was going on at 
all times, and it is hardly surprising that one of the 
initial interpretations placed on the mammoth study 
by the press was to the effect that President Lyndon 
Johnson had reached a secret consensus with his Cab- 
inet on the strategy to pursue in the war long before 
hints of the existence of such a consensus emerged to 
public view (when, in the last months of that admin- 
istration, it broke down). Americans like certainty; 
they do not like to be told that their government is in 
a quandary about what to do next. 

- That the vast documentation contained in the Pen- 

tagon Papers revealed that there was much below 
the surface concerning American involvement in Indo- 
china cannot for a moment be doubted. This is ob- 
viously not the proper place to attempt an analysis of 
papers that will take historians a generation to dis- 
entangle. Now that the initial noise surrounding their 
revelations is subsiding, now that the “heroes” and 
“villains” have been duly identified, conditions are 
becoming more favorable for a dispassionate look at 
the contents of these valuable papers by competent 
historians. Unfortunately, efforts in this direction al- 
ready being made by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee have so far produced little more than a 
repetitious accounting of missed “opportunities,” and 
virtually no insights into the question of the character 
of the relations between Washington and the Indo- 
chinese governments. The task in its great bulk 
awaits the pen of the perceptive scholar. 

Here I would like only to make the observation 
that, for Laos at least, the global strategy hypothesis of 
American involvement shows numerous deficiencies, 
on the score of economic imperialism and of the pre- 
science of the planning in Washington. 

Whatever one may conclude about the search for 
oil off the coast of South Vietnam and the behavior of 
the oil companies, no oil has so far been discovered in 
Laos, a country whose reserves of raw materials for 
development are as yet unevaluated. Furthermore, 
the country possesses little cheap labor for American 
companies, offers a relatively limited market for Amer- 
ican goods, and boasts f€w economic and financial 
institutions that might tempt American capital man- 
agers. The United States has not taken the oppor- 
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tunity to construct bomber bases in Laos directed 
against China over the past ten years, and Laos’ sup- 
port for American policies in world councils has never 
proven crucial. On the face of it, then, there must 
exist other reasons for the deep American involvement 
in that country. I would like to offer two principal 
thoughts on this subject. 

First, we know that Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, who was anxious to have Laos participate in 
the SEATO collective defense arrangements (which 
were made following the 1954 Geneva Conference) to 
the fullest extent permitted under the letter of those 
agreements, saw the American role in that region as 
one of supplying the equipment and training for the 
national armies which would, he supposed, constitute 
an effective deterrent to armed aggression. In his 
testimony on behalf of the SEATO treaty before the 
Senate, Dulles stressed that a major purpose of the 
policy of mutual security was to obviate the necessity 
of one day sending American troops to fight there. 
This was a relatively costless and painless policy to the 
United States. But it contained an inherent contra- 
diction arising from the uncertainty as to what would 
be the response should the governments of the region 
be faced with guerrilla threats, which is what hap- 
pened in Laos when the Pathet Lao continued to 
maintain its fighting units intact in Sam Neua and 
Phong Saly and continued to resist the attempts of the 
government in Vientiane to reassert full sovereignty 
over those areas. 

From relatively early on, we see evidence, on the 
American side, of a debate over how to react to an 
ambiguous guerrilla challenge, particularly in the 
event the Prime Minister of Laos, as nearly happened 
in 1961, asked for intervention in his country by 
SEATO forces, which would necessarily mean Amer- 
ican forces, above all. Thus, the evidence is that, far 
from having a clear-cut, preconceived policy to cope 
with situations as they arose, American policy-makers 
were caught at critical moments in a state of some con- 
fusion. This is evident from the difficulty experi- 
enced by the highest officials in articulating in under- 
standable terms what it was the United States sought 
to achieve in that region. The usual expedient was to 
fall back on the legalistic jargon of defending existing 
international commitments, but occasionally someone 
like Secretary of State Dean Rusk would conjure up 
the image of “one billion Chinese armed with nuclear 
weapons,” as if nuclear war were a matter of numbers 
of population. The connection between armed deter- 
rence, on the one hand, and diplomacy across ideo- 
logical boundaries, on the other, had yet to be made, 
at least in the Far East. If this was true about rela- 
tions with Peking, it was tenfold truer about relatigns 
with Hanoi. 

My second point derives from this, which is the real 
root of the dilemma of American intervention in Inde 


china. It would be hard to find two nations that 
trusted each other less than North Vietnam and the 
United States after 1954. The two came face to face 
in Laos long before they did in Vietnam. Hanoi, 
with its principal interest in the struggle for reunifica- 
tion with South Vietnam, had to keep its lines open to 
the south through Laos. Thus, while both sides in the 
conflict were talking in terms of Laos, they actually 
meant South Vietnam. Laos was caught in the mid- 
dle. 

From the American point of view, a “soft” stand 
(neutralism, coalition, negotiations, Geneva Confer- 
ence) in Laos implied a “hard” stand (military ad- 
visers, equipment, troops, demonstrable punishment 
inflicted on the enemy) in South Vietnam ; and vice 
versa. The stands in each place tended to shift in 
accordance with the changing evaluation of the mood 
of the leaders in Hanoi, even after the connection be- 
tween the situations in Laos and South Vietnam had 
been perceived. But the task of bringing the two 
stands into harmony eluded the grasp of the leaders in 
Washington. This resulted in repeated collapses of 
negotiating possibilities, with, each failure provoking 
in turn another round of escalation of hostilities. It 
is this dynamic, I believe, that goes a long way towards 
explaining the extent of eventual American interyen- 
tion in Laos, 

Can it be regarded merely as coincidence that the 
Laos crisis of the summer of 1959 broke out just at 
the moment when the fortunes of the Vietnamese 
Communist party in South Vietnam had sunk to their 
lowest ebb under the crippling effect of the Diem gov- 
ernment’s police measures? I think not. Hanoi 
needed to have secure use of the mountain trails 
through Laos, if not for the present, at least for the 
future, in the event aid to the compatriots of the 
South became necessary. 


KENNEDY'S POSITION 


President John F. Kennedy, when he took office in 
1961, very courageously decided to support a neutral- 
ist government in Laos as the least costly means of 
buying time in South Vietnam. Yet even after he 
had made this decision, the renewed fighting in Laos 
almost compelled him to reverse it; һе came within a 
hair’s breadth of implementing a contingency plan to 
send American ground troops into Laos in the spring 
of 1961, as the Pentagon Papers reveal. 

The Geneva Accord on Laos was duly signed in 
1962. But already the effect of the American “soft” 
stand in Laos was provoking difficulties for the United 
States in South Vietnam, where President Ngo Dinh 
Diem was seeking a firmer commitment from the 


1 Phe Pentagon Papers; The Senator Gravel Edition (Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1971), Vol. II, p. 157. 

2 W. W. Rostow, The Diffusion of Power (New York: 
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United States and warning that the agreement with 
North Vietnam over Laos might prove to have been 
a mistake. The increased American assistance to 
South Vietnam resulted in a slight but strategically 
important shift of the balance of forces in that country 
in favor of the government and against the Commu- 
nists, at a higher level of hostilities involving heli- 
copters and guerrilla battalions. In South Vietnam 
there were 2,859,000 people under Communist dom- 
ination in July, 1962; in April, 1963, there were 1,- 
719,000 people under Communist domination. 

But already Hanoi was maintaining a highly detec- 
table presence in Laos, keeping the trails open to the 
South, not complying with the troop withdrawal pro- 
visions of the Geneva Accord. Like the question of 
defining the borders between Laos and Vietnam 
(which the Hanoi government officially stated would 
have to await the definitive political settlement in the 
South), the question became a question whose resolu- 
tion could not be tackled until the issue of the war in 
the South had been decided. But meanwhile the 
hanging question of the North Vietnamese troops in 
itself became a factor in the escalation of the war on 
the ground and in the air, and by 1964 it had directly 
contributed to the break-up of the coalition, thereby 
further complicating the problem of reaching a meet- 
ing of minds about the whole fabric. 

When the United States Air Force technicians in 
Thailand examined aerial photographs of convoys of 
trucks and armaments crossing from North Vietnam 
into Laos in the autumn of 1962 and shipped the 
evidence back to Washington, they were astonished 
that President Kennedy took no action. Here was in- 
deed a violation of the Geneva Accord which gave rise 
to a debate. On the one hand, there were those who 
argued that retaliation would mean in all probability 
the end of the Geneva Accord itself and the resump- 
tion of full-scale fighting on a fluid front in Laos, 
which might call for intervention by American ground 
troops (meaning the end of Kennedy’s chances for a 
neutralist Laos). On the other hand, there were 
those who argued, equally cogently, for retaliation, on 
the premise that letting the North Vietnamese get 
away with this would amount to demonstrating to 
Hanoi that the United States was not prepared to en- 
force respect for the Geneva Accord (likewise mean- 
ing the end of chances for a neutralist Laos). Presi- 
dent Kennedy decided to risk non-action, a decision 
that is now described by one of his principal advisers 
of that time as “the greatest single error in American 
policy of the 1960’s.’? Thenceforth, the official veil 
of secrecy placed over American actions in Laos, pred- 
icated on the continuing respect for the Geneva Ac- 
cord as the basis of American policy, gave rise to the 
“secret war” that figures as acentral bit of evidence in 
the conspiracy theory. 

The adoption of the “soft” stand in Laos had the 
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effect, as I Rave indicatéd, of stiffening those who 
favored a “hard” stand in South Vietnam where, the 
argument ran, the crucial confrontation with North 
Vietnam would come and where conditions for sup- 
porting United States troops, supposing this became 
necessary, were considerably more favorable than they 
were in landlocked Laos. Yet it was precisely in 1962 
in Geneva, at the final meetings of that long-drawn- 
out conference, that the North Vietnamese took 
soundings, which must in retrospect be considered 
serious, as to the American willingness to negotiate 
a political settlement in South Vietnam, based on 
neutralism and a coalition government. They found 
no response, largely, I venture to say, because Presi- 
dent Kennedy underestimated their determination to 
push the war in South Vietnam ahead. The result 
was escalation on both sides and, from the United 
States point of view, the mortgaging of the Geneva 
Accord in Laos, where a commitment existed, and the 
creation of a fresh commitment in South Vietnam, 
where one had hardly existed before. The time was 
out of joint. 

In December, 1963, as is now known, the Central 
Committee of the Vietnamese Communist party sec- 
retly decided to step up the military campaign in the 
South. By the summer of 1964, American jets were 
in action over Laos, hitting North Vietnamese anti- 
aircraft gun emplacements and supply convoys on the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. The shaky political situation 
faced by the Saigon government following the over- 
throw of Diem had become an added argument in 
favor of a “hard” stand in South Vietnam that would 
demonstrate the determination of the United States 
to stand. by a government seriously threatened by guer- 
rilla war within, fomented by massive help from with- 
out. American determination against North Vietnam 
was visibly conveyed by the first retaliatory raids in 
August, 1964. The possibility of negotiation was slim 
and a further effort by the Lao factions to restore the 
coalition government ended in failure at that same 
time. In 1965, the war escalated still further, with 
the landing of American ground troops in South 
Vietnam. 

Thus, my second point is simply this: the historical 
evidence indicates that the shifting winds of “hard” 
and “soft” stands blew up the storm that finally over- 
took Laos, that they generated a certain momentum 
of conflict, and that the course of American action was 
set from crisis to crisis, from one decision to the next, 
each decision small but each momentous in its own 
way, moving the situation along a path whose inevit- 
able logic lent it, in retrospect, the semblance of hav- 
ing been planned from the start. In this sequence, 
each side in the conflict played a role of reinforcing 
the response of the other, to small moves. In other 
words, there need never have been any “consensus” 
at all among American policy-makers as to how to 


reach a clearly perceived goal, even supposing one 
existed, given the urgency of the day-to-day decisions. 

The fact that this point seems to have been over- 
looked by the proponents of the thesis of determinism 
may be attributable to the fact that they have left out 
of account an extremely important factor of the situa- 
tion: the presence in Laos of North Vietnamese troops 
since 1962. The Hanoi government has never of- 
ficially admitted their existence; yet their presence has 
been a constant source of embarrassment to Hanoi in 
its diplomacy, although less visibly than the “secret” 
American actions in Laos. When Pheng Norindr, the 
former Secretary General of the Laotian government, 
asked a North Vietnamese diplomat in Vientiane in 
1971 why it was that Hanoi steadfastly refused to 
admit what everyone already knew to be a fact, the 
latter replied: “Vous savez, pour nous с?еѕі une ques- 
tion de principe.” 

It is, indeed, a matter of principle for Hanoi, for to 
admit the presence of its troops would be to admit the 
violation of the provision of the Geneva Accord pro- 
hibiting any nation from making use of the territory 
of Laos to interfere in the internal affairs of another 
country, and thereby implicitly to admit the illegit- 
imacy of the war in South Vietnam, making of the 
latter a foreign instead of an internal conflict. This 
was something Hanoi would not do, and could not be 
expected to do. 

Writers about events in Indochina are under no 
such prohibition. Let us be honest with ourselves. 
Can we properly judge American actions in Laos with- 
out considering the armed occupation against which 
these actions were primarily aimed? The resulting 
picture is as incomplete, and as incomprehensible, as a 
description of a chess match consisting of the moves of 
only one of the players. Some have quibbled about 
the exact number of North Vietnamese troops in Laos, 
which is of course not ascertainable. But I see no 
merit in this. The Geneva Accord does not provide 
for a single North Vietnamese soldier to be in Laos. 
This is not an attempt to affix the blame, for the 
accord was certainly violated by both sides, and early 
on, in the step-by-step process of escalation I have al- 
luded to. Lastly, from the point of view of interna- 
tional relations, how can agreements between nations 
be arrived at if there is no honest commitment to live 
up to the terms agreed upon? А world living by the 

(Continued on page 278) 
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“The reasons given by the government for the 21-month emergency 
rule in Malaysia were the condition of the country and the need to bring 
about a consensus for amending the constitution.” According to this 
commentator: “These two reasons were not valid. The real reason was 
the condition of the UMNO, which was not yet ready to return to normal 
rule because of its own internal crisis.” 


The Politics of Coalition in Malaysia 


By Syep HUSSEIN ALATAS 
Professor of Malay Studies, University of Singapore 


HAT FORCE HAS DOMINATED Malaysian 
politics since the May 13, 1969, racial 
clash in Kuala Lumpur? It can be ar- 
gued that the dominating force in Malaysian politics 
today is the underlying conflict for power within the 
ruling party, namely the United Malays National Or- 
ganization. The UMNO is the dominant partner in 
the ruling Alliance party, consisting of the UMNO, 
the Malaysian Chinese Association, the Malaysian 
Indian Congress, and the Alliance Direct Membership 
Organization, ADMO. The strength and unity of the 
Alliance depend on the UMNO and the MCA, rep- 
resenting the two major communal groups in the 
country. The dominant partner is the UMNO. 
After the election of May 10, 1969, and the May 13 
riot, the Alliance party was adjusting to the new situa- 
tion, having lost its two-thirds majority in Parliament. 
Simultaneously, the conflict within the UMNO be- 
came acute. There was a strong undercurrent within 
the UMNO wanting Prime Minister Tunku Abdul 
Rahman to resign. The idea that he should resign 
was in the air even before the election. He accom- 
modated himself to this idea, and declared his in- 
tention to do so, without setting a date. After the 
election and the May 13 incident, pressure from 
within the UMNO mounted. A section within the 
UMNO, the Malay public, and the government ser- 
vice thought that Rahman should step down in favor 
of Tun Abdul Razak. Democracy was suspended for 
21 months, until the UMNO resolved its issues of 
leadership. Those opposing Tunku Abdul Rahman 
thought him neglectful of Malay interests. They dis- 
approved of his close association with the domi- 
nant faction of the MCA which, they believed, was a 
useless political force. 


The reasons given by the government for the 21- 
=e 
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month emergency гше in Malaysia were the condi- 
tion of the country and the need to bring about a 
consensus for amending the constitution. These two 
reasons were not valid. The real reason was the con- 
dition of the UMNO, which was not yet ready to re- 
turn to norma] rule because of its own internal crisis. 
As far as the condition of the country was concerned, 
a few weeks after the riots of May 13, 1969, the gov- 
ernment had the situation under control. Yet de- 
mocracy was suspended for 21 months. During this 
périod, political parties were not allowed to hold pub- 
lic meetings, or their own general meetings, to publish 
their journals or to give public lectures, although they 
were allowed to make press statements and to hold 
committee meetings with police permits. This move 
was not so much directed against the opposition as 
against the UMNO, where dissension was brewing. 
Agreement had to be achieved first within the UMNO 
as to the date of the Tunku’s resignation and the as- 
sumption of the premiership and party leadership by 
Tun Abdul Razak. This meant that dissension had 
to be eliminated before the UMNO called for a gen- 
eral meeting. 

An official disclosure of this conflict came in July 
and August, 1969, from Prime Minister Tunku Abdul 
Rahman: 

On July 20, the Tunku, in an interview with a Malay 
weekly, Utusan Zaman, revealed that certain groups were 
attempting to oust him from the leadership of the Alliance 
and thus topple the party. On August 1, the Tunku 
made another disclosure that extremists or ultras within 
his own party, the United Malays National Organisation 
(UMNO) also wanted to topple him and take over con- 
trol of the party. In the wake of the Tunku’s disclosures, 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Director of the National 
Operations Council, Tun Abdul Razak, appealed to the 
people “to stand together and support our Prime Minister 
Tunku Abdul Rahman.” Tun Razak’s appeal brought 
forth floods of messages and resolutions from all sections 
of the people pledging support for the Tunku and the 
Government.1 
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The Ministêr of Home’ Affairs (now also Deputy 
Prime Minister), Tun Dr. Ismail, warned that 

if the anti-Tunku Abdul Rahman campaign or activities 
are carried out in such a manner or to such an extent as 

. to cause undue fear and alarm among members of any 
community, or if they are likely to lead to violence or to 
any breach of security and public order, I will not hesitate 
to exercise my powers under the law against those respon- 
sible for such activities.2 ‚ 

Tun Tan Siew Sin, Minister with Special Func- 
tions and president of the МСА, said that his party 
would sink or float with Tunku Abdul Rahman. 
The MCA president also pledged “that the same 
loyalty would be given to Tun Abdul Razak when the 
time comes for him to succeed the Топки”? On ef- 
forts to topple the Tunku he said: “There is nothing 
more risky than to force the Tunku out.”* But, he 
added, it was up to the Tunku whether he decided 
to step down or not. One thing was clear: the Al- 
liance’s top leaders intended to assure a smooth change 
of leadership. The position of Tun Abdul Razak was 
that of a loyal successor. While the anti-Tunku fac- 
tion wanted him to take over, he was not desirous or 
prepared for a showdown with the Tunku. Neither 
was there any noticeable breach between them. On 
the eve of National Day, August 31, 1970, the Tunku 
announced his resignation date, September 21, 1970, 
and praised and recommended Tun Abdul Razak as 
his successor. In his farewell address to the nation 
as Prime Minister, he described Tun Abdul Razak as 
his friend, colleague, alter ego and shadow.’ 

The reason why the Tunku fixed this date was the 
installation of the newly elected King by the Confer- 
ence of Rulers. According to the custom of his state, 
Kedah, an uncle cannot do homage to his nephew. 
The newly elected King happened to be the Sultan of 
Kedah, the nephew of Tunku Abdul Rahman. То 
see that the Sultan of Kedah was elected as the next 
King, with the consequent resignation of the Tunku, 
took time. Whatever lobbying was done by those 
who wanted to see the Tunku go and Tun Razak 
succeed him, it certainly reached the Conference of 
` Rulers, the meeting of the nine Malay sultans. This, 
to my mind, was another reason why the emergency 
was prolonged. Undoubtedly, one of the strong 
reasons for those who desired to see the Tunku out 
was the bad shape of the Alliance after the 1969 


election. 


PARLIAMENTARY COMPONENTS 


The major parliamentary components of the Fed- 
eration of Malaysia are three: Sabah and Sarawak 


2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. е 

5 Malaysian Digest, vol. 2, no. 16, September 4, 1970, 
р. 2. What is meant by “shadow” is not clear. 


(East Malaysia) in the north of Borneo, and Malaya, 
(West Malaysia), historically known as the Malay 
Peninsula. The division of seats in Parliament (the 
House of Representatives) is: Sabah, 16, Sarawak, 24, 
and Malaya, 104. The 1969 election was conducted 
for 128 seats, of which 104 were in Malaya. The 
term for the Sabah representatives expired in April, 
1972. According to usual practice, the election in 
Sarawak was to take place after the West Malaysian 
election. West Malaysia is the far more developed 
and populous part of the Federation. It is, in fact, 
the basis of the Federation. In the election in West 
Malaysia, the Alliance captured 65 seats, while the 
apposition captured 37 seats (4 parties). Two pre- 
viously Alliance-held seats were vacant and reelection 
was necessary. Even with the two seats, their total 
strength in a Parliament of 144 was thus 67 plus 16 
from Sabah, less than two-thirds. 

Because they were not confident of winning 14 of 
the 24 seats in Sarawak, the conviction dawned upon 
the Alliance leaders that they had lost their two-thirds 
majority for good and that political erosion had be- 
gun. A sense of gloom pervaded the Alliance party. 
For a variety of reasons, the Tunku was blamed for 
this setback. Parliament was then suspended and the 
emergency rule was introduced. The ostensible rea- 
son was the May 13 riot but it hardly required 21 
months to return the country to parliamentary rule 
after a riot in the capital which raged for only 2 days 
and which was followed immediately by the restora- 
tion of peace and order. 

Immediately after the May, 1969, election the Al- 
liance party set out to weaken the opposition. The 
emergency prevented an increase in momentum, and 
inaction was forced upon the opposition. The coun- 
try was told that the return to Parliament depended 
on the opposition’s agreeing to constitutional changes. 
Thus in March, 1970, in London, Tun Dr. Ismail, 
then Minister of Home Affairs and also the Deputy 
Prime Minister, said: 

The return to the parliamentary democracy will now de- 
pend entirely on the results of the general election in 
Sarawak and Sabah. If the Alliance fails to get the two- 
thirds majority necessary for approving amendments to 
the Constitution then we will have to negotiate with the 
opposition about support in our wish to isolate in the Con- 
stitution the several contentious communal problems. If 
they do not agree, then I do not see how we can recall 
Parliament. The blame for this will rest on the opposi- 
tion. If, on the other hand, the Alliance gets the two- 
thirds majority, then the blame for any delay in returning 
to Parliamentary democracy will rest with us. 
The delay in holding the election in Sarawak, which 
took place one year and two months later, July 4,, 
1970, and the delay in reconvening Parliament, which 
took place 8 months after the completion of the gen- 
eral election in Sarawak, were ascribed to the situa- 


tion of the country and the need for time to seek sup- 
e 


port from the opposition for the constitutional amend- 
ments. 

The constitutional amendments accomplished the 
following objectives: (a) Prohibited the questioning 
of any matter, right, status, position, privilege, sov- 
ereignty or prerogative established or protected by 
the constitution. The questioning of the implemen- 
tation of a government policy was excluded; (b) 
Removed the immunities of Members of Parliament 
and Members of Legislative Assemblies of the States 
when discussing such sensitive issues; (c) Rectified 
the expression “official purpose,” in respect of Na- 
tional Language so as to include the purpose of a 
public authority; (d) Enabled the King to ensure the 
reservation for Malays and natives of any of the 
States in East Malaysia of reasonable proportion of 
places in higher educational institutions; and (e) 
Equated the position of the natives of any of the States 
in East Malaysia with the Malays in West Malaysia. 

The Constitutional Amendment Bill was passed on 
March 3, 1971, with 125 votes for and 17 against. 
Three opposition parties voted with the government; 
two opposed it; while the coalition partner in Sarawak 
voted with the government. All along it was clear 
that the bill would be passed by a two-thirds majority, 
because 21 opposition votes would definitely be in 
favor. Before Parliament was reconvened in July, 
1970, the Alliance was short of one vote for the two- 
thirds majority. 
views of at least 3 opposition parties with a total vote 
of 28. The bill was calculated to prevent disruptive 
communal politics. General opinion was in favor of 
it, especially after the May 13 riot. As appeared 
later, all three opposition parties voted with the gov- 
ernment. That which was readily available as the 
ostensible condition for a return to parliamentary 

` rule was deliberately delayed. 


CHANGE OF LEADERSHIP 


The real cause for the delay was however the prob- 
lem of the change of leadership within the UMNO. 
Until the issue was resolved, the emergency had to be 
maintained, because a return to normal rule meant 
normal party activities, resolutions, demonstrations 
and general meetings—activities which the UMNO 
could ill afford. 

That the government should have a dialogue with 
the opposition had been repeatedly urged by the op- 
position.» The government responded by setting up 
a 67-member consultative body. The National Con- 
sultative Council was established in January, 1970, 
one year before Parliament was reconvened. An in- 

* formal meeting with the opposition parties could have 
facjlitated matters, but this step was evaded by the 


6 See my article, “The Rukunegara and the Return to 
Democracy in Malaysia,” Pacific Community (Tokyo), vol. 
2 по, 4 (July, 1971), p. 803. 
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It was in a position to test Ше 
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Alliance party. The return to Parliament was de- 
layed at least by one and a half years because of the 
internal problem of the Alliance party, namely the 
UMNO. | 

After the Sarawak election of July, 1970, the Al- 
liance had 90 seats. It could be sure of at least 12 
Pan-Malayan Islamic party and 9 Sarawak National 
party votes to support the constitutional amendments. 
It had a two-thirds majority in July, 1970. On 
March 3,. 1971, the Dewan Rakyat (House of Repre- 
sentatives, Parliament) passed the constitutional 
amendment, 125 votes against 17. Three opposi- 
tion parties voted with the government and two voted 
against it. 

It was clear that a national consensus existed. It 
was also clear that the Alliance by then commanded 
a two-thirds majority as a government in coalition 
with a Sarawak party previously in the opposition. 
On July 4, 1970, the opposition strength in Parliament 
was 51 seats out of 144. By September 5, 1972, it 
dwindled to 26 seats. There was some crossing of the 
floor but the main reason for the decline was the policy 
of coalition. 

After the vote on the constitutional amendments, 
the Alliance might have been satisfied with a com- 
fortable majority. Everywhere the tide was turning 
against the opposition. Yet the Alliance sought its 
cooperation, turning toward opposition parties that 
had stagnated for the 15 years or were about to die. 
None of the opposition parties with whom the Alli- 
ance sought coalition were in a position to defeat the 
Alliance in the next general election. Only the 
Sarawak coalition appeared to be politically sound. 
(There the Alliance had 9 out of 24 state seats, and 
a coalition for a party with 5 seats appeared to be a 
necessity.) This coalition required the continuous 
suspension of political party activities to prevent an 
outburst of rebellion. 

In Penang, the Gerakan state government lived on 
borrowed time after the severe party crisis of June, 
1971. The Alliance could have recaptured Penang 
in the next election. In Perak, the opposition party’ 
suffered from desertion and disunity. The state gov- 
ernment was controlled by the Alliance, with a ma- 
jority of two. Given time, this majority would in- 
crease when opposition members crossed the floor. 


(Continued on page 277) 
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On Southeast Asia 


FIRE IN THE LAKE: THE VIETNAMESE AND 
THE AMERICANS IN VIETNAM. By Fran- 
cEs FirzGeratp. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1972. 491 pages, bibliography and index, 
$12.50.) 


Frances FitzGerald has drawn on her familiarity 
with both American and Vietnamese society to write 
an analysis of the war in Indochina, a collision of 
two worlds, separated by vast gulfs of geography, 
language and culture. 

On one side of this conflict is “the greatest power 
in the history of the world, a nation that could, if 
-its rulers so desired, blow up the world, feed the 
earth’s population or explore the galaxy.” The 
other side represents “а small number of people in 
a country of peasants largely sustained by a tech- 
nology centuries old. The meeting between the 
two was the meeting ... of two different epochs of 
history.” 

As she sees it: “By intervening in the Vietnamese 
struggle the United States was attempting to fit its 
global strategies into a world of hillock and hamlet, 
to reduce its majestic concerns for the containment 
of Communism and the Free World to a dimension 
where governments rose and fell as a result of argu- 
ments between two colonels’ wives.” 

According to the author, the Americans are 
canted towards the future, the traditional Vietnam- 

_ese, to the past, with a patriarchal type of govern- 
ment and life style. In this type of society, the non- 
Communist Vietnamese believe in intellectual free- 
dom no more than the Communists, a fact that 
Americans find hard to believe. Although the 
Vietnamese have suffered the intellectual and poli- 
tical diversity brought by the French, the majority 
still perceive this diversity as something not suited 
for the Vietnamese way of life. 

Frances FitzGerald shows how both parties in this 
continuing struggle have failed to understand each 
other’s motives and actions, with tragic results for 
all parties involved. The peace that is yet to come 
for the Vietnamese will have to be a peace of “unity; 
the unity of north and south, the unity of a way of 
life and the continuity of Vietnamese history from 
the past into the future.” 

That revolution and peace will come the author 
does not doubt: ©“... behind the dam of American 
troops and American money the pressure is building 
toward one of those sudden historical shifts when 
‘individualism’ and its attendant corruption gives 
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way to the discipline of the revolutionary com- 
munity.” When this inevitable shift comes, “It 
will simply mean that the moment has arrived for 
the narrow flame of revolution to cleanse the lake 
of Vietnamese society from the corruption and dis- 
order of the American war.” The “ге in the lake” 
will restore Vietnam to the Vietnamese. 

Fire in the Lake is one of the most detailed and 
moving accounts of the “American war in Vietnam” 
and its destructive and corrupting impact on Viet- 
namese society. 


HO CHI MINH AND HIS VIETNAM: A PER- 


SONAL MEMOIR. By Jean Sainteny. (Chi- 
cago: Cowles Book Co., 1972. 193 pages, appen- 
dices and index, $6.95). 

Jean Sainteny has written a biography of Но Chi 
Minh based on his 20-year personal relationship 
with Ho. 


ON THE OTHER SIDE. By КАТЕ Wess. (New 


York: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1972. 160 pages 
and photographs, $6.95.) 

Twenty-three days as a Vietcong captive are de- 
scribed in vivid manner by Kate Webb, UPI Pnom- 
penh bureau manager. 


JAPAN’S RELATIONS WITH SOUTHEAST 


ASIA, 1952-1960. By K. V. Kesavan. (Bombay: 
Somaiya Publications Pvt. Ltf., 1972. 243 pages, 
appendices, bibliography and index, Rs. 30.00.) 

Since 1962 the Japanese government has been 
fostering closer relations with the nations of South- 
east Asia. The author of this scholarly work ex- 
amines Japan’s formative relations with the region 
in general and with the Philippines and Indonesia 
in particular. 


SUKARNO. By J. D. Lecce. (New York: Praeger 


Publishers, 1972. 431 pages and index, $10.95.) 

Professor Legge, in writing the history of Su- 
karno, the man, also gives an interesting account of 
the history of Indonesia and the political movements 
that resulted in an independent nation. 


JAVA IN A TIME OF REVOLUTION. By BENE- 


pict R. O'G. Anperson. (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. 494 pages, appendices and ine 
dex, $15.00.) 

Professor Anderson is a southeast Asian specfalist 
of note and he writes in much and interesting detail 
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OUR INDOCHINA WAR 
(Continued from page 244) 

various options of 1969 had demanded success for the 
policy of ‘‘Vietnamization,” in South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos, and had required that the “national 
prestige” not be caused to suffer by failure to attain 
that objective, for fear of the consequences for Ameri- 
can influence among its allies. There was contem- 
plated no compromise with the “enemy. But the 
May 8 proposals made a radical change in that posi- 
tion: the United States would be content with a 
cease-fire that left the Saigon regime in being, instead 
of replaced outright as proposed by Hanoi and the 
NLF. This was separation of the military from the 
political issue: the United States would be enabled to 
extricate itself from the Indochina War; and the Viet- 
namese would decide their own future, in accordance 
with the doctrine of self-determination. 

Here it is essential to refer to the position of Presi- 
dent Thieu. He held out no hope of a negotiated set- 
tlement. His position had been clearly set forth as a 
policy of “Four №?5°: no neutrality, no cession of 
territory, no political role for Communists in South 
Vietnam, no coalition government. Said Thieu: “I 
will continue to defend my four поз until death.” 
He actually proposed more war, not less. In a speech 
delivered at the beginning of August, 1972, he stated 
that, in order to save South Vietnam, the United 
States had to keep up the “relentless bombing” of 
North Vietnam for another six or seven months, to 
achieve the destruction of the enemy’s economy and 
war machine and to force Hanoi to accept an inter- 
nationally guaranteed cease-fire for all of Indochina. 
ЗЕ Saigon’s allies lacked the necessary determination, 
he said, “the war will go on in Indochina forever.”2° 

The stress on the role of Saigon’s allies was signif- 
icant. By the present program, U.S. ground forces in 
South Vietnam will number only 27,000 men on 
December 1. The ARVN forces, which have been 
supplied and trained by the United States since 1954, 
number over a million men. By the Vietnamization 
theory, the Saigon government should thus have a 
reasonable chance to survive—and to prevail. 

But it is evident that Thieu, for one, does not pos- 
sess a faith in his future commensurate with the con- 
fidence voiced in Washington. The reason is obvious. 
There has been a vastly greater destruction of the 

18 For a penetrating analysis of American bureaucracy’s 
inhibitions in the field of policy, see Ellsberg, op cit., p. 89. 


аав К. Whitney, The New York Times, September 

20 Sydney Н. Schanberg, ibid., August 14; Craig R. Whit- 
«леу, ibid., September 1, 1972. 

21 See in this connection Sydney H. Schanberg, Week in 
Review section, The New York Times, August 13, 1972. 

28“ Nguyen Cao Ky: Оп the Sinking Boat,” op-ed page, 
The New York Times, May 17, 1971. 

23 See in this connection the survey by Joseph B. Treaster, 
The New York Times, October 25, 1972. 
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social fabric of Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam 
by our warfare than was the case in China under 
Chiang Kai-shek. The governments we support there 
do not democratically reflect the aspirations of the 
nations they govern. The Communists control much 
of South Vietnam, and most of Laos and Cambodia. 
The economies of all three countries have been seri- 
ously weakened by the war, and the bulk of the pend- 
ing United States foreign aid appropriation is allo- 
cated to those three countries and Thailand. In 
South Vietnam, in particular, autocratic President 
Nguyen Van Thieu has balked at the democratic task 
of “winning the hearts and minds of the people.” 
With South Vietnam’s jails already holding over 100,- 
000 political prisoners, repressive police action has 
been notably stepped up since the launching of 
Hanoi’s March, 1972, offensive.?! By a recent decree, 
Thieu arbitrarily ruled that village officials are no 
longer to be elected, but are to be appointed; and the 
appointees are his henchmen. He rules by decree. 

Certain testimony of South Vietnamese Vice Presi- 
dent Nguyen Cao Ky with respect to the situation in 
South Vietnam can perhaps be taken as somewhat 
closer to the social realities than official American 
reports formulated for home consumption. Speaking 
in May, 1971, at the School of Social Welfare in Sai- 
gon, he remarked: 

Corruption is rampaging. .. . 

Today, not only are the people writhing under social 
injustices, but they are also becoming more and more 
miserable because of the harsh economic measures decreed 
in the name of national necessity. . . . 

. a new class of profiteers has emerged, made up of 
those in positions of power and authority... . 

In the meantime, our soldiers . . . are being given the 
lowest standard of living... . 

The civil servants do not have a better lot than the 
soldiers. 

Ky described the overall situation as he saw it: “South 
Vietnam is like a sinking boat, with a deceptively 
good coat of paint outside, and a helmsman who is 
unfaithful, disloyal, and dishonest. A whirl of the 
wind and the boat will sink to the bottom.”?2 And . 
ARVN, for all of the American investment of time, 
effort and dollars, is manifestly to be classed as dis- 
tinctly less than a first-class fighting force.2* If the 
North Vietnamese units in South Vietnam number 
something over 100,000 men, they constitute an ef- 
fective fighting force; and the NLF guerrillas and 
political workers are met everywhere. 

The situation is basically incurable. Where there 
is serious political, economic and social deterioration 
under a dictatorship at war, all depends upon the 
army; when the police power goes, all goes. The 
“Vietnamization” concept is not viable; a “Korean 
solution” is beyond reach. If the United States were 
to strive for attainment of the maximum strategic ob- 
jective of victory through Vietnamization, it would 
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have to coñtinue the war—as Thieu would have it, 
indefinitely. But Washington evidently chose finally 
to aim for only the lesser objective set forth in the 
President’s statement of May 8. 

It is in that context that the Kissinger-Tho agree- 
ment, and the impasse, were to be viewed. Kissinger 
confirmed Hanoi’s report that the agreement en- 
visaged a cease-fire in place in South Vietnam, with- 
drawal of United States forces within 60 days of the 
signing of the agreement, repatriation of military 
prisoners of war and captured foreign civilians within 
the same time period, and the determination of the 
future of South Vietnam by elections under interna- 
tional supervision. A “National Council of Recon- 
ciliation and Concord” operating on the principle of 
unanimity would, in Kissinger’s words, “help to pro- 
mote the maintenance of the cease-fire and to super- 
vise the elections on which the parties might agree.” 
Further, “foreign countries” were to withdraw their 
military forces from Laos and Cambodia. An interna- 
tional conference would meet within 30 days, accord- 
ing to Kissinger, to develop the guarantees and estab- 
lish the relationships of the various parties to one an- 
other “in greater detail.” The American side had ob- 
tained the substance of the proposals set forth by the 
President on May 8. 

But this fell far short of the desiderata sketched by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in January, 1969; and, by 
the same measure, it fell short of meeting the desires 
of Nguyen Van Thieu. It directly breached two of 
Thieuw’s “Four No’s”, those providing for no politi- 
cal role for Communists and no cession of territory, 
and it challenged the assertion that there should be 
no coalition government in South Vietnam. President 
Nixon had described Thieu as having concurred in 
the May 8 proposals. But Thieu, confronted by the 
prospect that they would be realized, retreated. In 
his speech of October 24, Thieu said that “if there is 
a cease-fire it must go along with a political settle- 
ment”; “the National Liberation Front has no right 
to stick its nose into our business”; the participants 
. in any settlement would be the North and South 
On October 30, South 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister Tran Van Lam under- 
lined Thieu’s position: to get Saigon’s signature, 
Hanoi would have to agree to withdraw all its troops 
from South Vietnam and to reestablish the demil- 
itarized zone between North and South. And Lam 
found the proposed National Council of Reconciliation 
and Concord objectionable—‘‘a coalition government 
in disguise.” Thieu had returned to his starting point. 

In November, 1972, the United States thus stood 
at a critical crossroad. Would President Nixon stand 
by the essence of the agreement reached in October, 
or would he turn back to strive for Thieu’s naked 
military “victory”? Henry Kissinger had said that “we 
give the assurance that we will stick by what we have 


Vietnamese governments. 


negotiated.” Given the momentum and the expecta- 
tions that have been built up, termination of the 
American war effort in Indochina appeared likely. 
but peace still hung precariously in the balance. It 
was evident in any event that the shape of a political 
settlement for the Indochinese states would be a com- 
plex affair, marked by revolutionary overtones. 








INDONESIA 
(Continued from page 258) 


of Southeast Asia. The current participation of 
Thailand in the American war effort in Indochina is 
anachronism. The governments of Burma, Malaysia, 
Laos and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam have 
all firmly opted for neutralism in Southeast Asia. 
This pattern of response to events can be expected to 
be followed, if gingerly and with little enthusiasm, 
by the Philippine government. 

The surest political fact in Southeast Asia, from 
the Philippines around to Burma, is that these newly 
organized and reorganized nations seek above all to 
evolve, within their own societies, indigenous forms of 
government and an indigenously constructed and 
applied political theory. They must and will control 
their own interrelationships, and together—sooner or 
later—prevent the grander intrusions of major powers. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 
(Continued from page 248) 


place there, the intervention of the North Vietnamese 
army, equipped by the Russians and the Chinese, was 
undoubtedly necessary. 

Subsequently, it appeared that the United States, 
drawing lessons from approximately 20 years of fail- 
ure, had decided to negotiate its military disengage- 
ment in return for a cease-fire on the spot and the re- 
turn of its prisoners of war. Whether a conclusion of 
this kind would be accompanied by a formal agree- 
ment on the nature of political power in Saigon was 
probably a question more of method than of principle. 
Certainly, South Vietnam will have a great deal of 
trouble recovering from the war. That it takes time to 
establish an appropriate political structure is obvious. 
But when the Americans finally pay off the mortgage, 
the nature of Vietnam’s problems and the solutions 
proposed will look different. In any case, it will be 
surprising if the ideas expressed by the National Lib- 
eration Front and its apparatus do not play an in- 


teresting role in a post-American phase. 
° 





Erratum: The editors of Current History regret that an ørror 
appeared in our October, 1972, issue. The coauthor of the 
article, “The Diplomacy-of Détente: Soviet Efforts in West 
Europe,” is Toby Trister. e 
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attempt to encircle the extremists or other challen- 
gers to the Prime Minister, for those joining the coali- 
POLITICS IN MALAYSIA tion would automatically express allegiance to him 

(Continued from page 273) rather than to whatever faction might challenge him. 
The present political situation in Malaysia is thus still 
dominated by the internal history of the UMNO, the 
largest and only dominant single party in Parliament, 
with 52 seats. 

A crisis is likely to emerge after the completion of 
the Second Malaysia Plan period (1971-1975). The 
plan intends to eliminate the socio-economic imbal- 
ance between the indigenous and the immigrant com- 
munities within 20 years. It aspires to have Malays 
and other indigenous people control and participate in 
30 per cent of the business and industrial sectors. 

It is highly improbable that the plan will succeed. 
It will meet the same problems as previous plans— 
improper implementation and insufficient preparation. 
The Second Malaysia Plan was not preceded by a 
comprehensive survey of the social and economic con- 
dition of the indigenous people. The promotion of 
indigenous people in business and industry has not 
been thought out in concrete terms. The plan sug- 
gests only a general aim. Specific areas are not dis- 
cussed. Furthermore, the plan’s liberal capitalist phi- 
losophy cannot ensure that such a plan, which includes 
also the private sector, can be fully implemented by 
the government. After the plan period or around the 


7 For further reference see Syed Hussein Alatas, The Sec- епа of the plan period questions will arise as to 


ond Malaysia Plan 1971-1975: A Critique. Occasional Pa- 5 Н : 
per, No. 15. Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, Singa- whether the ruling power has succeeded in transform- 


pore, 1972. ing Malaysian society.” 


The party that entered the coalition in Perak was an 
inveterate foe of the UMNO. It voted against the 
constitutional amendments. The recent’ coalition 
with the Pan-Malayan Islamic party in Kelantan, the 
UMNO’s traditional enemy, seems to go against the 
Alliance’s long-term interest. It could have recap- 
tured the state in the next election, given the rising 
popularity of the UMNO. 

The drive towards coalition, from the Alliance 
point of view, could be an attempt to neutralize the 
opposition. In terms of the exchange of power, the 
coalition was not very profitable to the Alliance. But 
perhaps the intention is to make the opposition parties 
lasting partners. This need for new partners is born 
out of the internal struggle for power within the Alli- 
ance. 

The dissension within the UMNO has not subsided. 
The present leaders around the Prime Minister need 
new elements to support them in case of a challenge 
from within. The coalition has consolidated the po- 
sition of the Prime Minister Tun Abdul Razak. The 
extremists are still there, and the coalition move is an 
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THE CAMBODIAN CIVIL WAR 
(Continued from page 262) 


mentarians. Several hours later, two other deputies 
arrived on the scene and were promptly executed. 
The governor’s reports did not indicate any other 
deaths, injuries or attempted assaults against govérn- 
ment officials. Thus, it is possible to infer that the 
National Assembly touched an organic nerve in Khmer 
society in attempting to usurp the essentially sacred 
authority of Sihanouk by turning over his office of 
Chief of State to one of their own, Cheng Heng. In 
any case, the Assembly was not highly respected by the 
general public. It was derogatorily referred to as a 
businessman’s club, and it was widely believed, 
whether trué or false, that the high cost of internal 
trucking and agricultural credit was the fault of cer- 
tain deputies engaged in monopolistic enterprises. 
Next to what appear to be carefully considered 
peasant demands, the provincial governor’s attitude 
that there was nothing to discuss was startling. His 
suspicions about, “real motives” and his patronizing 
decision to explain everything much later betray his 
assumption that peasant-citizens are told what to do in 
political life instead of having the right to participate 
on their own behalf. The attitude of the “negoti- 
ating” delegation was apparently similar. Subsequent 
events confirmed, however, .that the coup group in 
Pnompenh was in no mood to discuss anything. 
In retrospect, the events of March, 1970, in Kam- 
pong Cham assume great significance in terms of 
understanding peasant response to the contending pleas 
of Lon Nol in Pnompenh, Кеи Samphan and other 
revolutionary leaders in the maquis, and Prince Si- 
hanouk in Peking. The loss of Sihanouk seems to 
have been a cultural, not a political, shock to many 
Khmers. For these people, the initial experience with 
the advancing Vietnamese revolutionary forces was 
probably positive, in that these Vietnamese supported 
them in supporting Sihanouk. The limited numbers 
‘of Vietnamese committed to the Cambodian battle- 
field at that time (between 8,000 and 12,000 according 
to American intelligence reports’) were not the threat 
to Khmer culture or civilian life which Lon Nol 
claimed. Peasants acknowledged this by not respond- 
ing to the army-instigated massacres of Vietnamese. 
It would appear that racism, an essentially defensive 
phenomenon in Asian cultures, was more likely 
brought into play in reaction to the 50,000 American 
and South Vietnamese troops invading Cambodia on 
April 30, 1970. South Vietnamese forces numbering 
-between 20,000 and 30,000 occupied eastern Cambodia 
until September, 1971, and their presence with its con- 
sequent looting, raping and property destruction was 


11 T. D. Allman, Far East Economic Review, September 
4, 1971. 
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perceived as threatening the survival of Kmer society, 
as is intensive American bombing. 

In the countryside, Lon Nol’s explanations of the 
war make little sense. This fact, coupled with the 
unresponsive, authoritarian disposition of the Pnom- 
penh regime towards its citizenry, suggests the slow 
but certain demise of the Khmer Republic in the pres- 
ence of a compelling Khmer alternative—the libera- 
tion front in alliance with Prince Sihanouk. 








LAOS 
(Continued from page 270) 


law of the jungle is not a pleasant prospect. Such 
concepts as neutrality would become quickly obsolete. 
The latest chapter in this long story is being written 
by the Lao themselves as I write these words. Pre- 
liminary contacts between the opposing sides in Laos 
have been going on since 1970, when the Neo Lao Hak 
Sat proposed a five-point plan as a basis for negotia- 
tions. These contacts, carried on by Tiao Souk Vong- 
Sak, Secretary of State for Public Works in the coali- 
tion government, were never completely broken off 
even by the force of such events as the South Viet- 
namese invasion of southern Laos in February, 1971, 
and the resumption of the American bombing of North 
Vietnam in the spring of 1972. The main obstacles 
to more rapid progress had been the choice of a site 
for a higher-level meeting and the status to be enjoyed 
by each side, since the NLHS has not accepted the 
competence of the Vientiane government since 1964. 
On October 14, 1972, a delegation representing the 
Lao Patriotic Forces, including both the NLHS and 
the left-wing faction of the centrists in Laos’ tripartite 
scheme of things, arrived in Vientiane from Sam Neua 
aboard the regular Aeroflot flight from Hanoi. The 
leader of the delegation, General Phoune Sipraseuth, 
deputy commander-in-chief of the Lao People’s Lib- 
eration Army (the Pathet Lao army) made a state- 
ment upon arrival which included notably the follow- 
ing: “If the Nixon Administration is willing to cease 
its policy of aggression and intervention in Laos and 
the Vientiane side regards the national interest as the 
most important thing, it is certain that the Laos ques- 
tion will be conveniently solved in the forthcoming 
talks between the two sides.”* The government dele- 
gation to the talks, which began shortly afterwards, is 
led by Pheng Phongsavan, Minister of Interior. 
Prince Souphanouvong, the NLHS leader, is be- 
lieved to have made a visit to Peking sometime at the 
end of September, 1972. There is no question but 
that the Chinese strongly support the Lao talks. 
Furthermore, North Vietnam has recently reaffirmed 
her continued acceptance of the 1962 Geneva Acord 
as the basis for restoring peace in Laos. The position 


з Radio Pathet Lao, October 15, 1972. ° 
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of Prime Minister Prince Souvanna Phouma has all 
along been that there can be no basis other than the 
Geneva Accord. 


THAILAND 
(Continued from page 266) 


all non-Communist nations in Asia, and for many 
years Japan’s modest self-defense forces will not exert 
political leverage outside the home islands. 

Communist China possesses an awesome popula- 
tion, a strong defensive capability, and the capacity 
to foment subversion in nearby societies. Yet the 
increasing exposure of the Chinese mainland through 
wider Western contacts during the past year has 
further revealed the backwardness of China’s economy 
and the limitation of her armed forces as far as overt 
military aggression is concerned. It is only in the 
economic realm that Asia is experiencing multi-faceted 
change, caused by the expanding trade relations of 
numerous industrial nations, including Japan, the 
United States, Great Britain, West Germany, the 
Soviet Union and Australia. 

Closer military cooperation between the United 
States and Thailand may be the initial step in the 
second phase of the post-Vietnam era. The rapid 
reduction of large American ground forces from cer- 
tain areas in Asia and the insistence by the Nixon 
administration that non-Communist nations must 
exert greater efforts for their own defense are being 
followed by the redeployment of American air and 
naval forces to strategic locations for the long-range 
defense of the region. This action entails the less 
articulated aspect of the Nixon Doctrine which main- 
tains that the United States must fulfil its treaty com- 
mitments in the area. It comprises an effort by Amer- 
ican policymakers to maintain a regional balance of 
power in what I have called a “quakeland,” where 
serious threats to the security of small contending na- 
tions in a specific sensitive area could escalate to large- 
scale confrontations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union or Communist China. 

The reopening of the air bases in Thailand for 
American use may be the first move toward a more 
permanent American military presence in the favor- 
able political environment of the Thai kingdom. The 
strategic naval base at Sattahip on the Gulf of Thai- 
land, for example, may well become an American 
“Singapore” in Southeast Asia and may gradually 
replace the naval facilities maintained by the United 
States at Subic Bay in the Philippines. Thai air bases 
at Takli and elsewhere in Thailand may replace the 

• American air bases at Okinawa and Clark Field. 
hese moves by the United States could have a 
salūtary effect on Thai foreign policy. They could 

13 Frank C. Darling, “American Policy in Vietnam: Its 
Bole in the Quakeland Theory and International Peace,” 
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indicate to Thai political leaders (and to other 
Asians) that a reduced American presence in the re- 
gion does not mean a weak American presence. They 
could reveal that in the early stages of the détente 
between the United States and Communist China the 
Peking regime is no longer seeking the impossible 
goal of removing all American influence from Asia. 
Instead, Chinese policy-makers now desire the reten- 
tion of some American military power in northeast 
Asia to deter the possibility of Japanese expansion 
and sufficient American military presence in Southeast 
Asia to prevent the spread of Soviet influence. 
American actions can likewise reassure the Thai 
ruling regime that it does not have to negotiate any 
“détente” with Peking primarily on Chinese terms. 
Perhaps most important, the Thai leaders and their 
people should realize that United States policy in 
Southeast Asia has not involved what some critics have 
called “Lyndon Johnson’s war,” or “Richard Nixon’s 
war,” or “America’s war.” The American policy to 
deter North Vietnamese expansion in the region and 
to assist small non-Communist societies has enormous 
security implications for Thailand. The Thai nation 
has a crucial stake in the outcome of this policy. 
Thailand does incur some risks by cooperating with 
the United States, but she will confront much larger 
dangers if she seeks to remain aloof from cooperation 
with the United States. In spite of its large military 
power, the United States cannot by itself preserve the 
independence of the nations adjoining North Viet- 
nam. The United States needs some allies to pursue 


‘this goal. The overlapping interests of the threatened 


societies consequently encourage effective joint policies 
for the future security of Thailand and other nations 
in Southeast Asia. 








BOOKS 
(Continued from page 274) 


about the Indonesian revolution of 1945. He con- 
centrates on Java and covers the short period of, 
revolution fully. 


THE AIR WAR IN INDOCHINA. Еытер sy 
RAPHAEL LITTAUER AND Norman Upuorr. (Воз- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1972. 289 pages, appendices 
and index, $8.95 hardcover, $3.95 paper.) 

This detailed study of the air war in Indochina 
was prepared under the auspices of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Program on Peace Studies. The study is 
complete through February, 1972, although the in- 
formation for the period not covered by the Penta- 
gon Papers is not as detailed as could be hoped for. 

The study group has assembled a balanced assess- 
ment of the successes and failures of the American 
air war in Indochina. 


O.E.S. 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important 
events of October, 1972, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Berlin Crisis 

Oct. 2—The East German government announces 
that new visiting permits are available for West Ber- 
liners, good for 3 months for 1-day trips to East Ber- 
lin. 

Oct. 17—East and West Germany exchange notes of 
ratification of a treaty to relax the rules of trans- 
port between the 2 countries. 

Oct. 23—U.S., British, French and U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentatives open talks on a joint declaration to re- 
affirm 4-power prerogatives over Berlin and Ger- 
many. | 


-European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


Oct. 7—British Prime Minister Edward Heath ap- 
points Christopher Soames and George Thompson 
as Britain’s members on the Common Market’s 
commission. 

Oct. 19—The leaders of the 9 European countries 
making up the enlarged Common Market open 
their first meeting in Paris. ‘They decide to establish 
a European monetary cooperation fund effective 
April 1, 1973. 


Middle East Crisis 
(See also Israel; West Germany) 


Oct. 3—Kamel Nasser, an official spokesman of the 
Palestinian Liberation Organization, announces the 
withdrawal of commando forces from all areas of 
southern Lebanon near Israel where Israeli forces 
made a sweep 2 weeks ago. 

Oct. 15—-Israeli Air Force planes attack 4 Al Fatah 
guerrilla installations in Lebanon and 1 in Syria. 
Oct. 29—-Palestinian guerrillas hijack a West German 

Lufthansa airliner over Turkey, forcing it to fly to 
Munich and then to Zagreb, Yugoslavia, where the 
3 surviving Arab commandos of the Munich Olym- 
pic massacre are released by West German authori- 
ties to escape in the hijacked plane to Tripoli; 20 

passengers and crew members are hostages. 

Oct. 30—The hostages and plane are released to re- 
turn to West Germany. 

Syrian sources report more than 60 dead and 
70 wounded in Israeli air attacks against commando 
bases near Damascus and against a Syrian army 
camp. Meanwhile, the Syrians shell the Israeli- 
held Golan Heights. 
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Organization of Petroleum 

Exporting Countries 

Oct. 5—Representatives of Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Ku- 
wait, Iraq and Abu Dhabi reach an agreement with 
the major Western oil companies on the terms 
under which the 5 countries will eventually gain 
control of the companies’ concessions in the Persian 


Gulf Area. 


United Nations 

Oct. 23—A resolution condemning Portugal for a vio- 
lation of the Senegalese border on October 12 is 
passed by the U.N. Security Council; there are 12 
votes for, and 3 abstaining. 


War in Indochina 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


MILITARY RECORD 

Oct. 2—The U.S. command reports 320 strikes by 
American fighter-bombers over North Vietnam yes- 
terday; this is the largest number of strikes in 2 
weeks. 

Oct. 3—American officials report a guerrilla attack 
on the U.S. air base at Udon, Thailand, last night. 

U.S. aircraft raided enemy buildings in Laos yes- 
terday, according to U.S. sources. 

Oct. 6—U.S. B-52’s fly 11 missions within 30 miles of 
Saigon in an attempt to cut off enemy infiltration 
towards Saigon. 

Oct. 7—Saigon sources report fighting with Commu- 
nist forces within 20 miles of Saigon. 

Oct. 8—President Nguyen Van Thieu again de- 
nounces the North Vietnamese proposal for a 3- 
segment coalition government in South Vietnam. 

Oct. 11—South Vietnamese military sources report 
that no attempt is being made to retake the 3 ham- 
lets held by North Vietnamese infiltrators 20 miles 
to the north of Saigon. 

The quarters of the French diplomatic mission 
to North Vietnam are wrecked in an American 
bombing raid on Hanoi; France’s chief diplomat 
in Hanoi, Pierre Susini, is critically injured. 

The U.S. Defense Department expresses regrets 
over the bombing and says the destruction might, 
have been caused by a North Vietnamese defense 
missile that went astray. 

Oct. 16—The U.S. command reports 400 fighter- 
bombers struck North Vietnam yesterday in the 
second heaviest bombing of 1972, while Beas wete 
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hitting suspected enemy positions in all countries of 
Indochina and as close to Saigon as 15 miles. 

Oct. 17—The South Vietnamese command reports 
that enemy attacks on the main routes around 
Saigon continue to disrupt normal traffic. 

Police sources in Bangkok, Thailand, report that 
Communist guerrillas attacked government outposts 
in northeastern Thailand today. н 

Oct. 18—The South Vietnamese military command 
reports that Communist troops seized 6 villages in 
the Central Highlands yesterday. 

Sources in Cambodia report that the North Viet- 
namese overran 3 Cambodian garrisons within 18 
miles of Pnompenh yesterday, shutting down one.of 
the main supply routes to the capital. 

Oct. 19—French diplomat Pierre Susini dies in France 
of injuries suffered in the bombing of the French 
mission buildings in Hanoi. 

Oct. 20—The U.S. Defense Department announces 
that an extensive investigation shows that it was an 
American bomb that “inadvertently struck” the 
French diplomatic mission quarters in Hanoi on 
October 11. 

Oct. 24—South Vietnamese sources report heavy fight- 
ing with North Vietnamese forces near Pleiku, 
along the coast in Binhdinh Province and along the 
roads leading into Saigon. 

Oct. 27—In an apparent effort to gain territory Бе- 
fore a cease-fire, North Vietnamese forces are in- 
creasing their small-scale attacks throughout South 
Vietnam. The South Vietnam command reports 
113 enemy-initiated incidents in the previous 24 
hours. 

Oct. 31—The U.S. command reports heavy bombing 
raids over southern North Vietnam. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR A CEASE-FIRE 

Oct. 11—Henry Kissinger, U.S. President Richard 
Nixon’s national security adviser, finishes 4 straight 
days of negotiations with North Vietnamese repre- 
sentatives in Paris, 

Oct. 13—Le Duc Tho, North Vietnamese Politburo 
member and representative to the Paris peace talks, 
issues a statement saying that “there are still many 
difficult things to settle in the peace negotiations 
going on in Paris.” 

Oct. 20—Henry Kissinger and U.S. Ambassador to 
South Vietnam, Ellsworth Bunker, confer with 


President Nguyen Van Thieu of South Vietnam for- 


almost 4 hours. 

Oct. 23—Henry Kissinger leaves Saigon after 5 days 

of meetings with government leaders in South Viet- 
ө nam, Laos, Cambodia and Thailand. 

Оса 24—In a nationwide broadcast, President 
н на Van Thieu of South Vietnam says that all 
the peace proposals discussed by Kissinger with the 

North Vietnamese are so far unacceptable to South 
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Oct. 26—Hanoi radio broadcasts a statement saying ° 
that the U.S. and North Vietnam have agreed in 
Paris on a ceasefire in the Indochina war, to be 
signed in Paris and Hanoi before the end of Octo- 
ber. 

At a news conference in Washington, Henry Kis- 
singer says that “peace is at hand” in Indochina: a 
cease-fire and political arrangement can be reached 
in one more negotiating session. He denies Hanoi’s 
assertion that the U.S. agreed to sign the peace 
agreement by October 31. 

Oct. 29—Administration officials say without qualifi- 
cation that the Indochina peace accord will not be 
signed by October 31. 


ARGENTINA 
Oct. 24—The newspaper Crónica says that former 
dictator Juan D. Perón will return November 17, 
to attempt to win the presidential election sched- 
uled for March, 1973. 


AUSTRALIA 
Oct. 10—Prime Minister William McMahon calls for 
federal elections December 2; 125 seats in the 
House of Representatives will be at issue. 


AUSTRIA 
Oct. 23—Reuters reports that a nationwide strike of 
doctors and dentists has tied up the nation’s health 
service; the strike began 5 days ago. 


BANGLADESH 


Oct. 9—A joint statement declares that India and 
Bangladesh are temporarily suspending their 6- 
month-old border trade; according to the Bangla- 
desh delegation, meaningful checks and controls 
have not been established. 


BELGIUM 
Oct. 3—700,000 Belgian shopkeepers and other inde- 
pendent workers organized by the Common Front 
of Independent Workers end a 2-day strike for pub- - 


lic sympathy. 


CAMBODIA 
Oct. 14—The government of Premier Son Ngoc 
Thanh resigns; the Cambodian radio reports that 
President Lon Nol has asked the secretary general 
of the Social Republican party, Hang Thun Hak, to 
form a new government. 
Oct. 15—Premier Hang Thun Hak names a new 15- 
man Social Republican Cabinet. 


CANADA 


Oct. 31—According to ynofficial returns, Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau’s Liberal party won 
108 of the 264 seats in yesterday’s election for the 
House of Commons; the &pposition Progressive Con- 
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servatives won 109 seats; minor parties won the 
balance of the seats in the closest election in Ca- 
nadian history. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


Oct. 21—Agence France Presse reports from Bagui 
that the government of President Jean Bedel Boassa 
has ordered prison terms of from three to ten years 
for tax evaders, and prison terms for “vagabonds” 
and “‘idlers.” 


CHILE 


Oct. 12—A state of emergency is declared in Santiago 
and much of central Chile because of a crippling 
nationwide trucking strike. 

Oct. 13—President Salvador Allende Gossens’ govern- 
ment takes control of radio broadcasting as shop- 
keepers and small businessmen strike in defiance 
of the state of emergency. 

Oct. 14—The government puts 4 more provinces 
under emergency rule. 

Oct: 16—Riot police battle with demonstrators in 
Santiago as strikes continue. For the 2d time in a 
week, the government takes control of Chilean radio 
stations. 

In Paris at a special meeting of the Intergovern- 
mental Council of Copper Exporting Countries, the 
Chilean delegation tries to persuade other nations 
not to divert their copper supplies to Chile’s cus- 
tomers. 

Oct. 24—-Chileans observe a “day of silence” to pro- 
test government programs. 

Oct. 31—The 15-man Cabinet resigns after 3 weeks 
of strikes and demonstrations. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(See also West Germany, Spain) 


Oct. 11—In a dispatch appearing in the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, it is reported that Premier Chou En-lai 
has told a group of American newspaper editors 
that former Defense Minister Lin Piao was burned 
to death in the crash of his plane in September, 
1971, while he was trying to escape to the U.S.S.R. 
after an abortive plot against Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung. 

Oct. 16—It is announced in Bonn that Chinese 
Foreign Minister Chi Peng-fei will visit West Ger- 
many in 1973. An agreement establishing diplo- 
matic relations between China and West Germany 
was signed in Peking October 11. 

Oct. 21—The appointment of three new ministers 
with military backgrounds to the State Council is 
announced by Peking. 


DAHOMEY | 
Oct. 27—Following yesterday’s coup d’etat, ап 11- 
man military government takes control, headed by 
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Major Mathieu Kerekou as President and Defense 
Minister. This is the nation’s 5th military coup 
since it gained independence from France in 1960. 


DENMARK 
Oct. 2—With 89.8 per cent of the eligible voters 
voting, Danes vote 1,955,932 to 1,124,106 to join 
the Common Market. 
Oct. 3—Premier Otto Krag resigns for personal 
reasons; the Social Democratic party names Anker 
Jorgensen as his successor. 


EGYPT 


Oct. 2—President Anwar Sadat’s government an- 
nounces that government officials can no longer 
seize a citizen’s property by a simple administrative 
measure; a 3-man court and a 12-man jury will re- 
view all cases involving the seizure of property since 
1964. 

Oct. 16—Premier Aziz Sidky arrives in Moscow to 
confer with Soviet leaders about aid in the struggle 
against Israel. 

Oct. t8—Sidky returns to Cairo; a Joint communiqué 
does not mention new pledges of Soviet aid or a 
set date for a visit to Cairo by Soviet party leader 
Leonid J. Brezhnev. 

Oct. 21—The British Broadcasting Corporation re- 
ports that army officers tried to overthrow the 
Sadat government last week. 

Oct. 25—In a closed-door meeting with 600 members 
of his party and members of Parliament, Sadat re- 
views the state of relations with the Soviet Union; 
it is reported that a majority favor continuing 
limited cooperation with the U.S.S.R. 


FRANCE 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Oct. 6—France and Poland sign a 10-year treaty of 
“friendship and cooperation” ‘at the close of a 5- 
day visit to Paris of Polish Communist leader Ed- 
ward Gierek. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
(East) 
(See also India) 


Oct. 6—The Council of State announces a sweeping 
amnesty for criminals and political prisoners on the 
eve of the nation’s 23d anniversary. 

Oct. 13—The Parliament passes a law providing that 
those who left the country “without permission” 
before January 1, 1972, and who have not returned 
will not have criminal proceedings instituted against, 
them, although they will lose their citizenship. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis; China) e 
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Oct. 4—Interior Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher an- 
nounces that two Palestinian organizations have 
been banned because they threatened violence. 

Oct. 10—Foreign Minister Walter Scheel arrives in 
Peking to sign an agreement establishing diplomatic 
relations with China tomorrow. 


GREECE 


Oct. 7—In Athens, a U.S. Embassy spokesman con- 
firms the fact that Greece has agreed to grant U.S. 
servicemen and their dependents who settle in 
Greece under the new home-port plan the same 
special status enjoyed by other U.S. military per- 
sonnel in Greece. 


INDIA 


Oct. 8—A Foreign Ministry spokesman in New 
Delhi reports that India has extended full diplo- 
matic recognition to East Germany. 

Oct. 24—Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and Pakistani 
President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto are reported to have 
exchanged letters to try to break the deadlock over 
the 500-mile-long Kashmir cease-fire line. 


IRAN 
Oct. 13—After signing a 15-year treaty of economic 
cooperation and trade, Shah Mohammed Riza Pah- 
levi leaves Moscow for a tour of the U.S.S.R. 


ISRAEL 

Oct. 16—Premier Golda Meir declares that 3 senior 
officials of the security service have been dismissed 
because of the failure to protect the Israeli Olympic 
team at Munich, where 11 members of the team 
were killed by Arab terrorists September 5. 

Oct. 25—Letter-bombs addressed to U.S. President 
Richard Nixon and 2 members of his Cabinet are 
intercepted in Tel Aviv by Israeli postal workers. 

* А nationwide epidemic of wildcat strikes is re- 
ported by The New York Times. 


ITALY 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 


Oct. 10—A strike of almost 2 million workers is called 
off at the last moment by labor unions, after a basic 
chemical industry agreement is reached and the 
government undertakes an increased commitment 
to mediate between labor and management. 

Oct. 17—The Cabinet approves the adoption of a 
value-added tax instead of turnover and sales taxes. 
The value-added tax, which will become effective 
January 1, 1973, will bring Italy’s fiscal system into 

® line with her E.E.C. partners. 


і JAPAN 
Oct. 11—At a news conference, Premier Kakuei 
Tanaka defends his government’s plan to double 
roa | spending in the next 5 years. 
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KOREA (South) 

Oct. 7—President Park Chung Hee proclaims martial 
law, suspends part of the constitution, dissolves the 
National Assembly, suspends all political activity, 
imposes press censorship and closes all colleges and 
universities, because of the “rapidly changing inter- 
national situation” and because of the need to 
negotiate successfully with North Korea. 

Oct. 12—North and South Korea open a political 
conference at Panmunjom to seek the eventual re- 
unification of the two countries. 

Oct. 23—The Cabinet issues 3 special laws to prepare 
for a national referendum to be held in November 
to change the constitution. 

Oct. 24—North Korea demands that South Korea 
change its anti-Communist policies and laws to 
assure the success of the talks on reunification. 

Oct. 27—Park reveals a proposed new constitution 
which would allow him to serve as President in- 
definitely; the proposal must be approved by a 
national referendum in November. 


LAOS 


Oct. 31—Peace talks which opened in Vientiane on 
October 17 between the government and the Pathet 
Lao report no progress. 


NORWAY 


Oct. 7—After its defeat in the referendum on the 
Common Market, Premier Trygve Bratelli’s Labor 
government resigns. 

Oct. 17—King Olav V swears in a 3-party minority 
coalition government led by Christian People’s party 
chairman Lars Korvald. 


PAKISTAN 
(See also India) 


Oct. 20—After 4 days of conferences among the lead- 
ers of all parties represented in the National As- 
sembly, the leaders agree on a new constitution pro- 
viding for a President and a Prime Minister re- 
sponsible to a 2-chamber federal Parliament. 


PHILIPPINES 


Oct. 2—The government decrees the death penalty 
for those who kill with firearms they are not au- 
thorized to possess. 

Oct. 6—President Ferdinand Marcos gives permission 
for a daily economic newspaper and a television 
station to resume operation. 

Oct. 16—The government authorizes publication of a 
new daily newspaper, The Times-Journal. 

Oct. 17—The government says it has arrested at least 
4 persons including 2 foreigners for an alleged 
Communist plot to kill President Marcos. 

Oct. 21—Marcos issues a nfartial law decree alloting 
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12.5 acres of land to every tenant farmer and limit- 
ing landowners to 17.5 acres. 


POLAND 
(See also France) 


Oct. 31—Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz says the food 
price freeze will remain in effect for at least 1 year. 


SPAIN 
Oct. 21—In Madrid, Spanish diplomatic sources reveal 
that Spain and China have been holding explora- 
tory talks on establishing diplomatic relations. 


TANZANIA 
Oct. 5—A joint communiqué issued in Somalia de- 
clares that Tanzania and Uganda have settled their 
dispute. (See “Uganda,” Current History, Novem- 
ber, 1972, p. 238.) 


UGANDA 


(See also Tanzania) 


Oct. 18—President Idi Amin authorizes Ugandan 
troops to arrest civilians without warrant or court 
order, according to a decree published today. 

Oct. 19—Amin orders Asians with Kenyan, Tanza- 
nian and Zambian citizenship to leave by November 
8 also. 

` Oct. 23—The Uganda radio says that Amin has been 

hospitalized for fatigue. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Iran; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Oct. 3—Seven youths are sentenced to prison terms 
ranging from 18 months to 3 years by the Lith- 
uanian Supreme Court on charges growing out of 
ricting in May, 1972. 

Oct. 20—Soviet sources report that five year plan 
investments are being shifted to compensate for 
the harvest setbacks. 

Oct. 21—It is unofficially revealed in Moscow that 60 
more Jewish families will be allowed to emigrate 
to Israel without payment of exit fees; the total of 
Jewish families reportedly exempted from the fees in 
the last few days is 139. l 

Oct. 26—In Moscow, Italy and the Soviet Union 
agree to consult regularly twice a year. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Great Britain 

(See Yugoslavia) 

Oct. 2—Prime Minister Edward Heath visits in Rome 
for 2 days of conference with Italian leaders and 
for a conference with the Pope. 

Oct. 3—In a crucial session of its 5-day annual con- 
ference, the Labor party pledges to renegotiate the 
terms of Britain’s membership in the Common 
Market when it attains power, but it does not adopt 
a pledge to leav? the Market altogether. 
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Oct. 4—A boycott of London’s schools involves parents 
and teachers in a series of disputes. School busing 
is also at issue. 

Oct. 9—Anthony Barber, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, abolishes the fixed bank rate. 

Oct. 10—A government “green paper” submitted to 
Parliament proposes a negative income tax; wel- 
fare recipients would become part of the income 
tax system. 

Oct. 12—Queen Elizabeth II is mocked by hundreds 
of jeering students as she visits Stirling University 
in Scotland. 

Oct. 18—The British Ministry of Agriculture reports 
that an Icelandic gunboat has rammed a British 
trawler inside Iceland’s disputed 50-mile fishing 
limit. The Icelandic Coast Guard denies the 
charge. 

Oct. 19—The House of Commons refuses to accept 
a motion to allow its debates to be televised. 

Oct. 31—A new session of Parliament opens. 


Northern Ireland 


Oct. 27—Local elections in Ulster scheduled for De- 
cember 6 are to be postponed because of threatened 
violence, the British government announces. Secre- 
tary of State for Northern Ireland William White- 
law says that the postponed elections will be held 
sometime in the spring of 1973. 

Oct. 30—In a “green paper” on constitutional reform 
the government promises that Northern Ireland 
will remain part of the United Kingdom as long as 
the majority so desire; new concessions and a 
wider role are offered to the half-million Catholic 
minority. 


UNITED STATES 

Economy 

Oct. 5—The Labor Department says that the rise jn 
wholesale prices in September was the smallest for 
any month since April. 

Oct. 6—The unemployment rate remained unchanged 
at 5.5 per cent of the labor force in September 
according to the Labor Department. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Oct. 3—President Richard M. Nixon and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko sign docu- 
ments putting into effect the two agreements on 
limiting strategic arms reached in Moscow in May. 

Oct. 12—Henry Kissinger reports to President Nixon 
on his four days of private talks with North Viet, 
nam negotiators in Paris. 

Oct. 18—The United States and the Soviet Qhion 
reach a trade agreement which provides for pay- 
ment by the Russians of $722 million in World War 
II Lend-Lease debts and the extension of United 
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States government-backed credits for sales to the 
Soviet Union. The Senate is on record as opposed 
to the accords if the Soviet Union does not lift the 
exit fees imposed on Jews desiring to emigrate 
from the Soviet Union. ' (See also U.S.S.R.) 


Government 


Oct. 3—By a vote of 20 to 15, the House Banking 
and Currency Committee rejects a proposal to hold 
public hearings on the bugging of the Democratic 
party’s headquarters at the Watergate in June, 
1972. 

The House refuses to send a bill increasing the 
federal minimum wage to a Senate-House con- 
ference committee, effectively killing the proposal 
for 1972. 

Oct. 4—The Senate votes down welfare reform legis- 
lation. By a vote of 46 to 40, it calls instead for 
the testing of competing welfare reform plans over 
the next two to four years, leaving the current 
welfare program essentially unchanged. 

The Congress overrides the President’s veto of a 
bill increasing railroad retirement benefits by 20 
per cent. 

Oct. 12—After failing to invoke closure, the Senate 
votes 59 to 26 to put aside anti-busing legislation 
for the rest of the year. 

Oct. 13—The Senate completes congressional action 
on a $74.3 billion defense appropriation bill. This 
is the largest defense appropriation bill since World 
War II, although it is $5.2 billion less than the 
Nixon administration requested. 

Oct. 17—The House Majority Leader, Representa- 
tive Hale Boggs (D., La.), is missing aboard a 
plane flight in Alaska. 

Oct. 18—The 92nd Congress adjourns after overriding 
President Nixon’s veto of the $24-billion water pol- 
lution bill. 

Oct. 19—Secretary of the Treasury George P. Schultz 
says that President Nixon plans to hold government 
spending close to $250 billion this year, despite 
Congress’ refusal to grant him specific authority to 
de so. 

Oct. 20—In a ceremony at Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, President Nixon signs the $30.8-bil- 
lion revenue-sharing bill. 

Oct. 27—President Nixon vetoes nine bills because 
they would “breach the budget.” 

Oct. 28—President Nixon signs 44 bills into law. 

Oct. 30—The President signs 60 measures, including 
a $5-billion Social Security bill H.R. 1, containing 

® 144 changes in welfare and health benefits, most 
of rich will not go into effect until fiscal 1974. 


Military 


Ow. 12—The Senate confirms the nomination of 
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General Creighton W. Abrams as Army Chief of 
Staff. The vote is 84 to 2. 


Politics 

Oct. 12—The New York Times reports that former 
Assistant Attorney General Robert C. Mardian 
obtained confidential information from the Justice 
Department for possible use in President Nixon’s 
political campaign. The same source says that on 
at least one occasion he sent two men, later in- 
dicted in the Watergate affair, to pick up such in- 
formation. 

Oct. 15—Time magazine and the Washington Post 
link Dwight L. Chapin, a deputy assistant to the 
President, and Donald H. Segretti, who has been 
previously identified as a Republican political sabo- 
tage agent. 

Oct. 25—White House press secretary Ronald L. 
Ziegler denies that H. R. Haldeman, the President’s 
chief of staff, is implicated in a campaign of po- 
litical espionage. 


Supreme Court 

Oct. 10—By a vote of 8 to 1, the Supreme Court 
prohibits an Ohio plan for direct tuition grants to 
parents of children in private and parochial schools. 
It affirms a lower court decision that the law con- 
stitutes a violation of the principle of separation of 
church and state. 


VIETNAM (South) 
(See Intl, War in Indochina) 


VIETNAM (North) 
(See also Intl, War in Indochina) 


Oct. 21—Premier Pham Van Dong tells a senior 
editor of Newsweek in an interview that his govern- 
ment is ready to accept a cease-fire. 


YEMEN 


Oct. 9—А Southern Yemeni government spokesman 
charges that Yemeni troops have invaded a South- 
ern Yemeni island in the Red Sea. 

Oct. 18—A cease-fire between Yemen and Southern 

‘Yemen is announced by Yemen’s Premier Mohsen 
al-Aini. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Oct. 10—The Cabinet raises the price of sugar, bread, 
cooking oil and margarine; sugar begins to reappear 
on the shelves of grocery stores, with a 7.5 per cent 
increase in price. 

Oct. 17—Britain’s Queen Elizabeth II is greeted by 
crowds in Belgrade as she visits President Tito. 
Oct. 25—It is announced that the two top-level party 
leaders in Serbia have resigned in response to Pres- 
ident Tito’s October 7 demandi for a more highly 

disciplined party. ; E 
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